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VICTOEIA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LORD  MELBOURNE'S  MINISTRY,  May  12,  1886. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treaniry, 
Lord  CTumcellorf 


President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Home  Secretary  f 
Colonial  Secretary  f  . 
Foreign  Secretary,    . 
Secretary  at  War,     . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  • 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
PostfMSter-General, 


Lord  Melbourne. 

Lord  Cottenhanif  January  1880 

(before  that  In  Oommission). 
Lord  Lanadowne. 
Lord  Duncannon. 
Mr.  Spring  Rice. 
Lord  John  Riuaell. 
Lord  Olenelg. 
Lord  Falmerston. 
Lord  Howick. 
Lord  Minto. 

Sir  John  Cam  Hobhonae. 
Mr.  Fonlett  Thomson. 
Lord  Holland. 
Lord  Lichfield. 


4r 
IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Mnlgrave. 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Planket. 

Chief  Secretary,       ......    Lord  Morpeth. 


The  following  changes  took  place  in  18S9 : 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,    . 
Home  Secretary, 
Colonial  Secretary,  . 
Secretary  at  War,    . 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,    , 


Mr.  Francis  Baring. 

Lord  Normanby  (Lord  Molgrave). 

Lord  John  Rnssell. 

Mr.  Babington  Macanlay. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere. 

Lord  Ebrington. 


In  1840  Lord  Clarendon  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Lord  Duncannon  First 
Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 

In  1841  Lord  Fortescue  became  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  and  Lord  Campbell 
Lord  Chancellor. 


THE  two  years  which  intervened   between  the  failure  of  PeePs 
attempt  to  establish  a  Conservative  government  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria,  are  occupied  by  a  piece  of  parlia-  po«ittoa  of 
Bientary  history  of  a  remarkable  character.     The  King  '•rti««- 
was  in  almost  open  hostility  to  his  ministers  ;  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  attended  the  Reform  Bill  was  fading  away  ;  the  strife  of  pkirties 
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was  resoming  its  old  form.  The  Whigs,  to  whom,  as  the  accredited 
leaders  of  liberal  thought,  the  guidance  of  the  great  movement  had 
been  intrusted,  were  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  exaggerated  hopes 
that  they  had  raised  but  could  not  fulfil  Unable  to  free  themselves 
from  their  traditions  as  a  great  constitutional  party,  their  half- 
measures  satisfied  neither  the  ardent  desires  of  the  people  nor  the 
conservative  feelings  of  the  propertied  classes,  to  which  they  really 
belonged ;  and  the  result  was  a  practical  annihilation  of  government, 
both  in  its  legislative  and  administrative  functions.  Such  strength 
as  the  Government  possessed  was  due  to  its  alliance  with  the  Eadicals 
and  the  IrisL  At  the  head  of  the  Irish  members  was  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  so  many  of  them  were  either  personally  connected 
with  their  chief,  or  owed  their  seats  so  entirely  to  his  influence,  that 
they  were  conmionly  spoken  of  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  "O'Connell's 
Tail."  But  the  Government,  as  far  at  least  as  its  head,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  its  more  important  members  were  concerned,  was  far 
from  being  BadicaL  Even  Lord  John  Bussell  was  less  advanced  in 
his  views  than  many  people  supposed.  It  had  been  proved  by  PeePs 
short  Ministry,  in  1835,  that  this  very  moderate  Government  was  at 
the  time  the  only  possible  one.  But  to  keep  its  place  it  had  to  pick 
its  way  cautiously  between  its  own  wishes  and  the  more  extreme 
objects  advocated  by  its  half  hostile  supporters,  the  Badicals  and 
the  Irish. 

Such  a  Government  is  of  necessity  weak.  Though  it  can  command 
ni«  eoBiaqasat  a  majority  on  vital  points,  it  is  constantly  compelled  to 
o/uw***  modify  its  measures,  and  it  even  runs  the  risk  of  losing 

ooveraaiflnt.  them  If  it  ofifends  either  of  the  sections  on  which  its 
power  practically  depends.  In  its  'ptnofn.nd  there  was  still  further 
cause  of  weakness.  The  Premier  and  several  of  the  more  important 
ministers  were  in  the  Upper  House.  Nor  could  Lord  John  Bussell 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Lower  House  pretend  to  rival  in  power  of 
debate  or  parliamentary  management  the  predominant  personality  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  supported  as  it  now  was  by  the  ability  of  Stanley 
and  Graham,  the  late  deserters  from  the  Liberal  camp.  But  Peel's 
predominance  affected  his  supporters  as  well  as  his  opponents. 
Understanding  the  impossibility  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  Beform 
Bill,  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  new  position.  Though  opposed  to 
Eadical  and  hasty  reform,  he  accepted  not  only  the  constitutional 
changes  abeady  made,  but  even  the  position  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  wise  and  measured  progress  was  desirable.  The 
skill  with  which  he  had  maintained  his  ground  during  his  short  tenure 
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of  power  in  1835  iiad  obliged  even  the  onwayeriiig  Tories  of  the  old 
school  to  accept  liim  as  their  indispensable  leader.  Kicking  some- 
what against  the  pricks,  they  as  yet  submissiTely  followed  him.  He 
thus  commanded  a  minority  consisting  of  men  of  both  extreme  and 
moderate  Tory  principles,  sufficiently  strong  to  oblige  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  be  yery  careful  in  making  any  concessions  to  its  Badical 
supporters.  As  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  therefore  was  con- 
cerned, the  vigour  of  the  €U>yemment  was  curtailed  on  both  sides. 
Any  step  of  too  liberal  a  character  waa  prevented  by  the  minority, 
which,  from  its  liberal  propensities,  might  easily  draw  to  itself 
moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and  become  a  majority ;  any  measure 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  in  Liberalism  might  induce  the  Radicals 
U}  withdraw  their  support,  and  the  ministerial  majority  ©ModtioB 
might  be  thus  destroyed.  But  the  real  efficiency  of  the  u  %  m^vA^^ 
Ministry  was  still  more  completely  nullified  by  tiie  ****•'••'*■• 
balance  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
the  Upper  House  the  Opposition  commanded  a  certain  majority,  so 
strong  in  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  only 
method  the  Government  had  at  its  disposal, — the  creation  of  Peers. 
It  was  only  on  the  good  sense  of  the  Lords,  and  their  probable  dread 
of  breaking  entirely  with  the  Commons,  that  any  hope  of  passing 
ministerial  measures  could  be  based. 

Yet  the  drcumstances  of  the  country  were  not  such  as  to  make  a 
deadlock  of  this  sort  at  all  desirable.  Many  questions  Muiy  grMt 
of  supreme  importance  were  pressing  for  settlement.  JJJJjSiJ^ 
Affairs  in  Spain  were  in  a  most  critical  condition,  it  Mttitmcat 
seemed  as  though  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  support  he 
had  given  to  the  Queen's  faction  there,  was  likely  to  result  in  failure. 
Ireland,  the  unceasing  difficulty  of  English  politics,  was 'in  an  excited 
condition.  The  position  of  the  English  Church  was  seriously 
assaulted  by  the  Dissenters.  Canada  was  on  the  verge  of  re];>ellion. 
And  a  financial  crisis  was  shaking  the  credit  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Ministry  seemed  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  its  accumulated  diffi- 
culties. Of  three  great  .Bills  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland,  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  the  Poor  Law  Bill, 
not  one  had  passed  the  two  Houses.  On  a  Bill  for  changing  the 
character  of  Church  rates  the  Government  had  been  defeated.  There 
seemed  no  possibility  of  the  Ministry  extricating  itself  from  its 
impotent  position  except  by  a  dissolution,  which  might  possibly  give 
it  such  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Lower  House  as  to  counter- 
act the  obstruction  in  the  Lords.     But  there  was  no  ground  for  dis- 
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solution ;  there  was  already  a  majority  for  €k)Yemment  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  King  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  an  idea,  and  rejoiced 
at  the  difficolties  of  his  ministers,  and,  as  was  well  known,  would  at 
once  have  snatched  at  an  offer  of  resignation  on  their  part. 

The  death  of  the  King  (June  20, 1837),  and  the  accession  of  the 
oimortaii*  yo^Dg  Queen  Victoria,  rendering  a  new  Parliament  neces- 
dMtii  of  tiw  sary,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  harassed  Whigs.  The 
'^'^'  elections  restored  them  to  power,  the  friendship  of  the 

Queen  removed  one  source  of  their  weakness,  and  they  were  able  to 
struggle  on  for  some  years  longer.  The  accession  of  Victoria  thus  forms 
no  epoch  in  our  history.  The  hands  of  the  Ministry  were  strengthened 
by  the  removal  of  the  hostility  of  the  Crown,  but»  with  this  exception, 
no  important  change  took  place  ;  the  government  was  continued  in 
the  same  hands,  upon  the  same  lines,  and  with  the  same  party  diffi- 
culties as  during  the  reign  of  her  predecessor. 

The  young  Queen  had  been  brought  up  in  considerable  retirement 
^^^  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  between  whom  and 

Victoria.  the  late  King  there  had  been  some  estrangement    But 

Jul*  so,  1887.  yQmjg  ag  ghe  ^ag^  gho  at  once  displayed  a  propriety  and 
dignity  of  conduct  which  won  all  hearts,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the 
happiest  augury.  It  was  plain  that  she  would  want  little  more  than 
friendly  guidance ;  and  that  guidance  Lord  Melbourne  was  well  fitted 
to  give  her.  He  surrounded  her  with  constant  and  watchful  care, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  wholly  disinterested,  and 
there  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  new  sovereign  a  mutual  respect 
and  affection  which  never  wavered.  At  the  same  time  the  political 
lessons  of  a  Whig  minister  could  not  fedl  to  have  their  influence,  and 
to  conduce  largely  to  the  constitutional  character  which  has  marked 
the  reign. 

As  a  change  of  sovereigns  rendered  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
within  six  months  necessary,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
8«uian  postpone  for  future  consideration  all  the  great  measures 

eompittod.  before  the  House  on  which  difference  of  opinion  existed, 
and  to  proceed  with  those  only  which  seemed  at  once  important  and 
open  to  little  discussion.  Of  these  the  only  one  which  requires  men- 
tion was  an  Act  for  ameliorating  the  criminal  law  In  1833  a  Boyal 
Commission  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  pf  reducing 
the  criminal  law  into  one  digest ;  and  in  1836  the  same  commissioners 
had  made  a  second  report  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
counsel  by  prisoners,  and  on  the  punishment  of  death.  Their  recom- 
mendations had  produced  in  the  preceding  session  a  Bill  allowing 
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counsel  to  pxisonen,  and  now  formed  the  Imsib  of  a  second  fiill 
abolishing  capital  punishment^  except  for  the  following  offences — 
high  treason,  muider,  attempt  to  murder,  rape,  arson,  piracy,  burglary, 
and  robbery,  if  attended  by  circumstances  tending  to  endanger  life. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  was  so  decidedly  in  feiyonr  of  this  change 
that  the  Bill  passed  without  any  seripus  opposition.  Having  com- 
pleted its  necessary  work  the  Parliament  was  dissolyed,  and  the  fisite 
of  the  Ministry  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  constituencies. 
Fortified  with  the  favour  of  the  Queen^-of  which  they 
made,  perhaps,  too  ostentatious  a  show — the  Ministers  were  successful 
in  securing  a  fidr  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  fiut  the  result  of 
the  elections  gave  no  proof  of  the  growth  of  Liberal  feeling  in  the 
country.  Such  increase  of  strength  as  the  Government  acquired  arose 
rather  from  the  decrease  of  the  Badical  element  in  the  new  House 
than  from  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  their  open  opponents. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  November  for  a  short 
autumn  session.    The  Queen,  in  her  opening  speech,  was  ^^^  uwa^  of 
made  to  speak  with  gratification  of  external  peace  and  PuUaaMBt 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  point  out  as  the  main  sub-  **^'  "'^* 
jects  for  consideration  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  condition  of 
Canada  and  of  Ireland,  suggesting  the  reintroduction  in  some  form  or 
other  of  the  three  Irish  Bills  that  had  been  dropped.   English  Church 
rates  and  the  Bill  against  pluralities  disappeared  in  the  programme, 
making  it  evident  that  the  ministers  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  some 
terms  at  least  with  the  Conservative  opposition.     The  brief  autumn 
session  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  settlement  of  the  Bottimmt  of 
Civil  List.    Lord  Melbourne  took  a  liberal  view  of  the  **•«▼*!"*• 
question  ;  there  was  no  parsimonious  curtailment  of  the  sum  allowed 
to  the  Crown,  and,  after  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  the 
income  of  the  Queen  was  fixed  at  j^70,000,  very  much  the  same  as 
the  amount  paid  to  the  late  king.    The  Parliament  was  then  ad- 
journed till  the  following  February. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  after  this  adjournment  was,  however, 
hastened  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada.  It  re-assembled  on  the 
16th  of  January,  and  its  attention  was  at  once  occupied  with  Colonial 
affairs,  which  from  time  to  time,  for  several  years,  formed  the  battle- 
ground for  party  strife.  The  difficulty  in  Canada  had  ih«  cuadiaa 
been  of  long  standing,  but  at  this  moment  it  had  ripened  ***««i*y- 
into  an  armed  rebellion.  The  colony  was  not  originally  an  English 
settlement,  but  had  been  ceded  with  its  people  to  England  at  the  close 
of  the  great  war  in  1763,  and  the  questions  arising  were  somewhat 
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analogous  to  those  which  have  made  Ireland  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  But  although  there  had  been  much  carelessness  and  mal- 
administration, England  could  not  in  this  case  accuse  itself  of  inten- 
tional repression  or  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  for  as  early 
as  1774  (by  the  Quebec  Act),  on  the  representation  of  the  French  in- 
habitants, the  old  Canadian  law,  known  as  the  Custom  of  Paris,  was 
re-established  in  all  civil  cases,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  guaranteed.  But  Canada  had  not  been  conquered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  colonists  alone  ;  its  chief  value  lay  in 
the  outlet  it  afforded  to  the  superabundant  population  and  energy  of 
England.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  uneducated,  sedentary,  and 
contented  inhabitants  of  French  origin  should  amalgamate  well  with 
the  eager  and  enterprising  English  emigrant.  Their  characters  were 
absolutely  opposed,  and  the  education  which  they  had  received  through 
their  system  of  law  and  government  exaggerated  the  difference. 
Division  of  property  in  the  place  of  primogeniture,  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  French  Governor-General  and  Intendant,  and  of  a  Church 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  had  created  among  the  French 
population  a  character  which  formed  the  sharpest  contrast,  not  only  to 
that  of  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  see  self-government  at  home, 
and  to  look  for  a  still  further  development  of  it  in  his  colonial  settle- 
ment, but  also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  development  of  a  country 
where  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  seemed  to  call  for  unlimited 
individual  energy.  Consequently  the  stream  of  immigration  had  swept 
beyond  the  French  settlements,  and  spread  itself  over  the  unoccupied 
country  more  to  the  westward. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  Mr. 
Fitt'irwn«dy.  Pi^t  had  introduced,  in  1791,  the  Quebec  Government 
1791.  Bill,     It  proposed  to  separate  the  English  from  the 

French  settlers,  and  to  establish  two  provinces,  known  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  error  of  the  proceeding  was  strongly 
pointed  out  by  Fox.  With  a  far  truer  insight  than  his  rival  into 
the  real  object  to  be  aimed  at,  he  urged  that  "the  most  desir- 
able circumstance  was  that  the  French  and  English  inhabitants  of 
Canada  should  unite  and  coalesce  as  it  were  into  one  body,  and 
that  the  different  distinctions  of  the  people  should  be  extinguished  for  ' 
ever."  His  representations  were  in  vain,  the  division  was  carried 
out ;  the  races  were  thrown  into  inevitable  antagonism,  rendered  the 
more  marked  by  the  unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the  Upper 
Province,  cut  off  from  access  to  the  sea  by  the  unimproving  com- 
munity which  occupied  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.    But  the  Bill  went 
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even  further.  With  that  curious  belief  in  the  uniyeraal  applicability  of 
their  own  constitution  which  chaiacteriBes  English  statesmen,  Pitt^  in 
his  Bill,  proceeded  to  erect  in  each  Province  what  he  considered  a  close 
imitation  of  the  constitution  of  England.  Again,  no  doubt,  the  inten- 
tion was  excellent.  Yet,  looking  at  the  conditions  of  the  case,  the 
project  was  little  short  of  ridiculous.  In  Lower  Canada  the  House  of 
Assembly,  which  was  to  represent  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
filled  with  men  who  made  politics  their  business,  and  who,  instead 
of  representing,  created  the  opinions  of  their  constituents.  For  the 
French  Canadians,  unused  to  self-goyemment,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
such  among  them  (for  the  most  part  lawyers)  as  possessed  any  educa- 
tion, and  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  that  control  over  their 
representatives  which  is  necessary  for  the  true  working  of  a  constitu- 
tion Hke  that  of  England.  Nor  could  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
was  to  represent  the  House  of  Lords,  have  anything  but  a  forced  and 
unwholesome  existence.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advantages  of 
an  aristocracy,  it  cannot  appear  to  be  an  act  of  political  wisdom 
suddenly  to  create  one  when  the  natural  materials  do  not  exist. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  in  Lower  Canada  to  represent  an  aristocracy. 
The  French  habit  of  divisdon  of  property  precluded  the  possibility  of 
lai^e  landowners.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  not  yet  been  formed, 
and  any  superiority  in  that  respect  which  had  arisen  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  English  in  the  colony.  The  Legislative  Council  consisted 
therefore,  in  fEu^t,  almost  entirely  of  English  placemen,  whose  interests 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  French  leaders  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Governor  was  to  represent  the  Crown,  and  his 
Executive  Council  might  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  the  Ministry.  But  the  very  nature  of  his  position  as 
an  agent  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment  prevented  him  from  exercising 
any  of  the  real  powers  of  the  Crown,  while  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  predominance  of  English  rule  seemed  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  making  the  Ministry  responsible  to  the  Assembly  in  the^ 
way  in  which  an  English  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament. 
No  scheme  could  well  have  been  devised  more  certain  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  rivalry  of  race,  or  better  adapted,  by  the  erieTaacMof 
shadowy  forms  of  liberty  with  which  it  deluded  the  «^«  ooioanu. 
colony,  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  that  rivalry  under 
the  form  of  constitutional  dispute.  In  the  Upper  Colony  the  absence 
of  the  rivahry  of  race  mitigated  the  evils.  There  it  was  the  difference 
of  constitutional  view,  bad  administration,  the  heaping  of  place  and 
influence  upon  a  small  class,  and  the  endowment  of  that  class  with  the 
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political  privileges  of  a  constitutional  aristocracy,  which  chiefly  pro- 
duced discord. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  (although  the  division 
of  races  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty)  there  was  also  abundant 
ground  for  constitutional  complaint.  The  grievances  of  the  colonists 
were  gradually  formulated  into  a  certain  number  of  distinct  demands. 
The  complete  command  of  the  appropriation  of  the  taxes,  certain 
portions  of  which  had  hitherto  been  applied,  without  the  cognisance 
of  the  Assembly,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  service  ;  the  change 
of  the  Legislative  Council  from  a  nominated  to  an  elected  body ;  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive,  with  the  exception  of  the  Governor, 
to  the  Provincial  Parliament.  Such  were  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Canadian  malcontents.  To  these  were  added  complaints  as  to  the 
action  of  a  great  land  company  which  had  been  established  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  whose  interests  it  was 
believed  were  exclusively  English.  Thie  important  events  which  were 
taking  place  in  England,  the  predominant  interest  excited  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  changes  which  followed  it,  had  prevented  proper 
attention  being  given  to  the  Canadian  question,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Minister,  was  of  too  dilatory  a  char- 
acter to  handle  such  a  crisis  successfully.  In  1831  a  slight  concession 
had  been  made  to  the  colonists,  but  it  by  no  means  satisfied  them. 
They  still  continued  to  press  for  the  whole  of  their  programme,  and 
either  to  refuse  Bills  of  Supply,  or  to  draw  them  in  such  a  way  and 
with  such  conditions  that  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  reject  them. 
In  1835  a  change  of  Governors  was  determined  on.  Major  Head 
Hew  ooTtmon  (subsequently  Sir  Francis)  was  appointed  to  the  Upper 
SSrfortind  Province ;  Lord  Gosford,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
Head.  1889.  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to 
the  Lower.  Lord  Gosford^s  views  were  undoubtedly  conciliatory,  but 
he  took  with  him  instructions  which  compelled  him  practically 
to  refuse  the  colonial  demands.  Head,  a  man  of  eccentric  character, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  divulged  these  instructions,  which  were 
intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  the  consequence  was  the  rejection  of  all 
conciliation,  and  a  renewed  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
that  supplies  should  not  be  granted  unless  the  fundamental  changes 
which  they  required  in  the  Constitution  should  be  carried  out.  The 
consequent  deadlock,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  colonists 
(who  had  found  a  formidable  leader  in  Monsieur  Papineau,  a  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  man,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly), 
obliged  the  Ministry,  on  the  receipt,  in  March  1837,  of  the  report  of 
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the  Commiflsioii  of  Inquiry,  to  take  some  decided  action.  On  the 
17th  of  that  month  Lord  John  Russell  produced  a  series  ^^^^^^ 
of  resolutions  on  which  a  Bill  was  to  be  based.  The  CMuiAim. 
tone  of  his  speech  was  conciliatory,  and  the  existence  *■■*"■'• 
of  extensiye  evils  was  allowed*  But  the  colonial  policy  of  England 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  adTanced  to  allow  a  Minister  of  the  Croifn  to 
support  an  arrangement  so  closely  resembling  complete  autonomy 
as  that  suggested  by  the  colonists.  The  resolutions  therefore  re- 
affirmed the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  EzecutiTe  to  be  respons- 
ible to  the  Colonial  Legislature,  or  the  Legislatiye  Council  to  be 
merely  elective ;  and  proceeded  further  to  authorise  the  Govemor, 
regardless  of  constitutional  forms,  to  pay  from  the  public  money  in 
his  hands  the  arrears  due  to  the  judidal  and  executive  officers.  In 
fact,  while  allowing  that  the  colonists  were  partially  in  the  rights  the 
resolutions  refused  them  those  safeguards  which  they  required,  and 
amounted  to  a  distinct  rejection  of  their  demands. 

The  promulgation  of  these  resolutions,  and  the  Bill  which  accom- 
panied them,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Assembly  op^  mMUm. 
suspended  its  deliberations  till  it  could  judge  of  the  "•^-  "•^• 
effect  of  the  reforms  announced.  The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  Assembly,  by  thus  throwing  up  its  functions,  had 
virtually  abrogated  the  Constitution.  The  question  had  drifted 
beyond  the  range  of  Parliamentary  action  ;  both  parties,  openly  and 
secretly,  prepared  to  decide  it  by  force  of  arms.  Some  of  the  factious 
leaders  were  apprehended.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  apprehen- 
sion of  others,  especially  of  Papineau,  brought  about  an  actual 
collision.  As  a  military  effort  the  insurrection  was  insignificant. 
South  of  the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
victory  of  the  royal  troops  at  St.  Charles ;  and  in  the  north,  by 
the  victories  of  St.  Eustace  and  St.  Benoit,  Sir  John  Colbome,  the 
commander-in-chief,  completed  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  Nor 
were  their  efforts  in  the  Upper  Province  more  successful.  There 
Mr.  M'Eenzie  was  the  most  prominent  leader ;  but  the  failure  of 
his  attack  upon  Toronto,  and  his  defeat  at  Montgomery's  Tavern, 
proved  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause.  The  conditions,  indeed,  of  the 
Upper  Province  were  such  that  the  danger  there  from  armed  insur- 
rection was  but  slight.  The  hostility  of  races  was  wanting,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  loyal  or  conservative  party  was  strong ;  and  Major  Head, 
though  at  first  inclined  to  rule  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  had  speedily 
made  common  cause  with  the  small  and  compact  party  who  virtually 
monopolised  the  government.     But  there  existed  at  the  time  a  well 
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pounded  fear  that  the  citizens,  if  not  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  would  make  use  of  the  troubles  of  their  neighbours  to. attack 
Canada.  Party  hostility  between  the  Southern  or  slave-holding 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  Northern  abolitionists  ran  very  high. 
f  r  V  ^  The  latejunexation  of  Texas  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
South  ;  it  was  by  lio  means  improbable  that  the  Northerners  would 
seek  compensation  by  a  corresponding  annexation  of  the  English 
Provinces.  Making  full  use  of  this  fear,  Head  was  enabled  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  Assembly,  and  to  collect  a  new  one  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  Government.  He  could  even  venture  upon  a  strange  course 
of  action,  which,  had  it  not  been  successful,  must  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  reprehensible.  Laying  down  as  an  axiom  that  in  civil  wars 
the  preponderance  must  be  moral  and  not  physical,  he  stripped  his 
province  of  troops,  sending  them  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  allowing  (apparently  without  any  attempt  at  pre- 
venting it)  the  insurrection  to  come  to  a  head,  awaited  it,  as  he  said, 
with  folded  arms.  The  experiment  proved  a  successful  one ;  the 
loyalists  rallied  in  large  numbers  round  the  Government,  and  it  was 
by  the  native  forces  alone  that  Toronto  was  saved,  and  the  battle  of 
Montgomery's  Tavern  won.  Successful  though  he  had  been,  the 
wisdom— even  the  rightfulness — of  his  policy  was  open  to  question. 
It  might  well  be  asked  whether  he  had  not,  by  a  show  of  inactivity, 
really  produced  the  rebellion.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view 
of  the  English  Ministry,  for  he  was  at  once  recalled.  Before  leaving 
the  country  he  received  addresses  from  the  Legislature,  expressing  its 
confidence  in  him.  As  these  Canadian  difficulties  form  a  starting- 
point  in  our  colonial  history,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  we  may 
gather  from  the  wording  of  these  addresses  that  the  idea  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  States  of  British  America,  and  even  the  representation 
of  the  colonists  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  already  in  existence. 
The  insurrection,  foiled  in  Canada  itself,  assumed  a  different,  per- 
Dftogerofwar  l^&ps  more  dangerous  character.  It  seemed  likely  that 
with  America.  xk<b  fears  of  Sir  Francis  Head  would  be  realised.  The 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  swarmed  with  American 
sympathisers.  The  American  Government  appeared  but  lukewarm 
in  its  efforts  to  repress  them.  Supplies  and  artillery  were  almost 
openly  taken  from  the  State  arsenals,  and  a  frontier  war,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  assailants  were  American  citizens,  was  carried  on. 
.  An  incident  in  this  irregular  contest  threatened  even  to  embroil 
England  with  the  United  States.  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara 
River,  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  who  drew  their  supplies 
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from  the  mainland,  using  for  the  purpose  a  steamer  called  the  Garo* 
line.  Ttie  English  commander  seized  this  vessel,  set  fire  to  her,  and 
sent  her  in  flames  over  the  Niagara  Falls.  She  was  an  American 
ship,  and  had  been  seized  in  American  territory.  Fortunately  her 
character  was  too  evident,  the  breaches  of  international  law  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  too  flagrant  to  be  justified,  and  the  American 
Groyernment  tjim^gtif.  \t  pmfJATif  f,n  Tfliifl  hq  fownal  enmplmnt  >^  '^'^^^'^  . 

When  the  news  of  the  Canadian  insurrection  was  laid  before  the "" 
hastily  summoned  Parliament  in  January  1838,  Lord  aM^p',  y^. 
John  Russell  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  measure  poMt. 
almost  unprecedented,  but  which,  in  its  principles,  '*** 
seemed  to  commend  itself  to  all  parties.  The  Constitution  of  Canada 
was  to  be  suspended,  and  a  person  of  fiist-rate  importance,  endowed 
with  almost  unlimited  powers — ^with  the  double  title  of  Govemor-in- 
Chief  and  High  Commissioner — ^was  to  be  despatched  to  rule  during 
the  constitutional  interregnum,  and  to  devise  a  permanent  and  satis- 
factory Constitution  for  the  Provinces.  There  were,  undoubtedly, 
errors  in  the  form  of  the  Bill,  and  inevitable  complications  arising 
from  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislatures. 
Bent,  as  usual,  rather  on  party  victory  than  on  national  advantage, 
the  Opposition  made  the  most  of  these  weaknesses.  Peel  triumphantly 
obliged  Lord  John  RusseU  entirely  to  withdraw  his  preamble,  and 
amendments  were  introduced  which  virtually  deprived  the  new 
Governor  of  that  unlimited  authority  which  was  probably  necessary 
for  the  succ^js  of  the  plan.  Though  vested  with  the  power  of  doing 
any  act  which  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  could  constitutionally 
do,  he  was  restricted  from  repealing  or  altering  any  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  or  any  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  which 
had  in  any  way  modified  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  certainly  not  underatood  at  the  time  how  far-reaching  that 
restriction  was. 

The  Commissioner  selected  was  Lord  Durham,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties and  advanced  Liberal  views,  but  of  an  impulsive  and  d^^^  ,^^ 
self-asserting  character.    He  took  with  him  two  men  well   out. 
fitted  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Charles  Buller  and  Mr.  Wakefield.   *^'  ^^' 
He  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  understood  from  the  tone  of  Parliament 
before  he  started,  that  the  greatest  care  would  be  requisite  in  exer- 
cising his  powers,  and  that  those  powers  themselves  were  a  good  deal 
limited.     He  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  believed  that  he 
was  sent  out  as  dictator,  charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  settling  the  great  questions  at  issue  single-handed.    Immediately 
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on  his  arrival  the  treatment  of  the  political  prisoners  presented  itself 
as  a  difficulty.  To  try  them  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  w^ld  have 
been  but  to  court  failure.  To  bring  them  to  justice  in  any  way  must 
have  entailed  a  severity  of  punishment  certain  to  thwart  the  success 
of  Uie  fair  and  conciliatory  measures  with  which  he  held  himself 
charged.  He  therefore  found  means  to  persuade  the  prisoners  to  con- 
fess their  guilt,  or  rather  to  acknowledge  their  participation  in  the 
late  rebellion.  With  the  aid  of  his  Special  Council  (which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  was  able  to  perform  any  act  for 
which  the  old  Legislative  Assembly  had  been  competent),  he  issued  an 
ordinance  banishing  from  the  country  those  prisoners  who  were  in  his 
power,  and  ordering  their  transportation  to  the  Bermudas.  A  list  of 
insurgent  leaders  who  had  escaped  to  America  was  added  to  those 
whom  he  thus  deported,  and  the  whole  were  forbidden  to  return  to  the 
Canadas,  under  pain  of  death,  till  leave  should  be  given  them  to  do  so. 
Lord  Durham  believed  that  in  this  way  he  had  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  work  he  had  to  do.  Without  failure  of  justice,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  vengeance,  without  attaching  to  a  political  crime  the  stigma  of 
criminal  punishment  (for  the  Bermudas  was  not  a  criminal  settle- 
ment), he  had  rid  himself,  for  the  time  being,  of  those  whose  influence 
would  have  interfered  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers.  It  was  clear,  at  all  events — 
and  he  himself  subsequently  allowed  it — that  he  had  no  power  to  in- 
sist upon  the  retention  of  his  prisoners  in  the  Bermudas,  which  lay 
entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  open  to  great  question 
whether  the  creation  of  a  new  crime  punishable  by  death  did  not 
entirely  contravene  the  clause  which  had  forbidden  him  to  tamper 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  was  certain,  at  least, 
Th«  oppoiitton  that  a  powerful  Opposition — bent  on  employing  every 
JJJJJJ^  ***  means  of  assaulting  and  hampering  the  Ministry,  would 
Avg.  18S8.  fasten  on  such  points,  and,  supporting  them  with  the 
cry  against  despotism  and  unconstitutional  government,  which  is 
always  listened  to  in  England — ^would  use  them  as  a  terrible  weapon. 
The  Grovemment,  with  a  small  majority  in  one  House  only,  and  that 
majority  consisting  of  discordant  elements,  and  in  a  permanent 
minority  in  the  other  House,  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  assaults  made 
upon  it,  and  was  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  A  fresh  proof 
was  afforded  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility,  of  employing 
with  success  the  ability  and  energy  of  a  single  man,  however  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  in  a  country  where  the  executive  is  paralysed 
by  party  interests  and  the  ties  of  constitutional  prejudice.     Thus 
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crossed  at  the  yery  threshold  of  his  reforms,  Lord  Durham,  who  was 
wholly  deficient  in  that  patience  which  enables  a  man  to  ^ink  himself 
in  his  caose,  and  pursue  his  object  regardless  of  temporary  repulse,  at 
once  threw  up  his  office.  In  this  he  did  but  anticipate  his  recall, 
which  crossed  his  resignation  on  its  way  to  England.  His  retirement 
was  not  dignified.  He  thought  it  necessary  in  intimating  it  to  the 
Canadians  to  accompany  it  with  a  long  proclamation,  which  was  in 
fact  an  attack  upon  the  home  Groyemment,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  against  its  authority.  The  feeling  which  it  excited  in  England 
was  sach  that  the  TviMi  newspaper  allowed  itself  to  speak  of  him  as 
"  the  Lord  High  Seditioner."  But  the  interval  between  his  arrival 
and  his  resignation,  short  though  it  was,  had  been  by  no  means  wasted. 
He  had  made  a  progress  through  the  country,  which,  though  perhaps 
too  ostentatious,  seems  to  have  afforded  him  an  opportimity  of  learn- 
ing much.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  and  some  assistance 
from  Mr.  Wakefield,  he  prepared  a  report  on  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  Canada,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overstate.  On 
his  return  he  was  greeted  by  the  extreme  Liberal  party  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  before  long  found  that  the  general  feeling  was  dis- 
approval of  what  he  had  done  ;  and  although  he  resumed  his  place  in 
Parliament,  he  had  practically  ruined  his  career,  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  died,  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  England,  and  while  he  was  still  congratulating  himself  at 
meetings  which  were  held  in  his  fitvour  on  his  perfect  success  in  re- 
storing peace  in  the  Colonies,  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  s«eoad  out. 
arrived.  Sir  John  Colbome,  on  whom  the  care  of  the  Jjjjjjf^ 
Colonies  had  devolved,  and  who  subsequently  succeeded  ooibom*. 
to  the  vacant  governorship,  proved  himself  capable  of  **^'  ^*^ 
meeting  the  difficulty,  although  complicated  with  an  invasion  from 
America ;  and  in  his  hands,  armed  as  he  was  with  extraordinary 
powers,  the  colony  awaited  the  restitution  of  its  Constitution. 

The  Government  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
legislation  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham's  report. 
But  the  personal  interests  connected  with  the  question,  the  weakness 
of  the  Government,  and  its  apparent  dread  of  encountering  opposition, 
induced  it  to  withdraw  the  Bill  and  to  postpone  the  settlement  till 
1842.  But  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Governor,  without 
which  no  government  could  be  carried  on,  lapsed  in  1840 ;  it  became 
necessary,  therefore,  in  that  year  to  take  some  definite  step.  In  the 
interval  the  principles  of  the  Bill  had  been  discussed  in  Canada  itself, 
and  although  they  had  encountered  some  opposition,  there  seemed 
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upon  the  whole  to  be  sufficient  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  colony 
to  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Goyemment  to 
render  legislation  possible.  A  new  Bill  was  therefore  introduced 
early  in  the  session,  and  passed  without  any  material  opposition  or 
oaaad*  BUI  amendment.  It  was  based  entirely  upon  the  recommenda- 
iMUMd  on  tions  of  Lord  Durham.    That  statesman  had  been  clear- 

w»^r*  sighted  enough  to  observe  that  it  was  not  the  form  or 

jioy  iMo.  principles  of  the  Constitution  which  were  the  real  griev- 
ance of  the  colonists,  but  that  the  mischief  lay  in  the  hostility  of  race^ 
in  the  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  mal- 
administration, and  further,  in  the  extreme  ignorance  existing  among 
the  French  population.  He  therefore  advised  that  a  national,  as 
contrasted  with  a  local,  feeling  should  be  fostered  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Provinces ;  that  the  principles  of  self-government  should  be  sup- 
ported by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  everything 
except  a  few  points  of  Imperial  interest ;  that,  a  Civil  List  being 
secured  for  the  maintenance  of  officials,  all  other  financial  questions 
should  be  left  to  the  Assembly ;  that  the  Legislative  Council,  though 
still  consisting  of  nominees,  should  be  rendered  more  representative 
by  the  mcrease  of  its  numbers ;  and  that  the  Executive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Grovemor,  should  be  responsible  to  the  local  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  political  life, 
he  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  good  form  of  municipal 
government.  The  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  July,  incorporated  these 
reforms,  with  the  exception  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers — which, 
however,  from  this  time  onwards  was  in  practice  always  admitted. 
There  was  thus  created  a  Government  as  nearly  as  possible  inde- 
pendent, with  the  effect  that  the  Canadians  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  their  own  improvement,  and  agitation  practically  ceased. 
Durham's  report,  in  fact,  laid  down  tHe  lines  which  have  been  con- 
sistently followed  in  the  government  of  our  Colonies,  and  set  on  foot 
a  system  to  which  we  probably  owe  the  maintenance  of  our  connection 
with  them.  The  restoration  of  the  Constitution  was  carried  out  with 
complete  success  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Canada  in  August  1839. 

Next  to  the  violent  outbreak  in  Canada,  wiiich  could  brook  no 
ir«iMidt]i«  delay,  the  state  of  Ireland  seemed  to  call  for  the  first 
Jj^®'  attention  of  Parliament.      The  part  played  by  Irish 

GoTemment.  politics  in  later  English  history  has  been  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  centuries  of  neglect  and  misrule  to  which  that  country 
had  been  subjected.    It  has  been  a  constant  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Opposition,  a  constant  and  apparently  incoiable  sore  in  every 
Administration.  That  it  is  the  victim  of  Party  Croyemment  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  Buffers.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  Gk)vemment  is  inclined  to  leniency  or 
to  coercion,  the  Opposition  has  at  once  adopted  the  opposite  line  of 
politics  ;  every  measure  has  been  thwarted  and  weakened,  or  delayed 
until  its  virtue  has  gone  out  of  it  A  country  conquered,  and  prac- 
tically occupied  by  a  foreign  and  dominant  race,  torn  asunder  by  the 
most  violent  differences  of  religion,  with  a  population  whose  character 
and  habits  its  conqueror  could  scarcely  understand,  and  which  main- 
tained characteristics  of  an  earlier  and  more  barbarous  civilisation, 
presented  difficulties  which  it  would  have  required  the  united  liberal 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  all  parties  to  bring  to  a  settlement.  Instead 
of  meeting  with  any  such  large  and  generous  treatment,  the  interests 
of  the  country  have  been  again  and  again  selfishly  subordinated  to 
party  success ;  and  every  recognition  of  its  reasonable  demands  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  concession  wrung  from  the  Government  of 
the  day  under  the  influence  of  party  pressure.-  Even  Fox,  whose 
wide  liberality  saw  what  was  the  necessity  of  the  case,  spoilt  his  noble 
advocacy  of  a  proper  treatment  of  the  country  by  speaking  of  it  under 
the  odious  word  concision,  "  Concession,"  he  said, "  and  again  conces- 
sion.'' It  appears  not  to  have  occurred|  even  to  his  large  nund,  that 
it  was  not  concession  which  was  wanted,  but  a  wise  and  just  Govern- 
ment. It  is  this  miserable  view,  fostering,  as  it  inevitably  does,  the 
idea  that  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  outrage  and  clamour,  which 
has  prevented  any  happy  settlement  of  Irish  questions.  Of  the 
statesmen  of  importance  in  1837  Lord  Durham  alone  appears  to  have 
had  a  true  view  of  the  policy  which  should  have  been  pursued  in 
Ireland.  He  alone  seems  to  have  seen,  as  he  saw  in  Canada,  that  the 
amalgamation  of  races,  by  allowing  to  the  Irish  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  was  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
With  all  others  the  object  appeared  to  be  the  minimum  of  concession 
which  would  secure  tranquillity.  That  there  were  evils  to  be  cured 
no  one  denied ;  but  while  the  liberal  party  would  have  met  them  with 
very  considerable  measures  of  reform,  the  Conservatives  were  still 
determined  to  govern  with  as  high  a  hand  as  was  at  all  consistent 
with  peace.  The  Ministers  were  more  especially  pledged  to  a  liberal 
course  by  the  support  which  CConnell  and  his  Irish  friends  was 
affording  them  in  Parliament.  It  had  been  with  their  assistance  that 
the  Conservative  Government  in  1834  had  been  driven  to  resign ;  in 
the  present  close  balance  of  parties  it  was  their  support  which  alone 
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secured  the  Ministerial  majority.  Full  of  personal  dislike  for 
CHConnell,  the  Conservatives  had  found  in  this  alliance  their  readiest 
weapon  for  assaulting  the  Ministry.  The  conciliatory  government  of 
Lord  Mulgrave  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  truckling  to  the  Irish 
liberator ;  the  ministers  were  constantly  charged  with  supporting,  on 
party  grounds,  the  great  Association  which  he  had  formed,  because 
they  believed  that  its  influence  would,  on  the  whole,  be  used  to  uphold 
their  policy.  The  Irish  Tories  and  Orangemen  filled  the  ears  of  the 
public  with  their  complaints  of  Government  partiality. 

Concession  to  Ireland  had  become  a  necessary  item  m  the  party 
DMinof  both  programme  of  the  Liberals ;  and  three  great  measures — 
FartiMtoMta*  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act ;  the  Irish  Tithe  Act,  directed  to 
iridi  querttoni.  ^^  alleviation  of  the  permanent  condition  of  disorder 
which  attended  the  collection  of  tithes  ;  and  the  Irish  Municipal  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  to  the  Irish  many  of  the  advantages  of 
self-government  which  the  English  Municipal  Act  had  already 
secured  to  their  fellow-subjects — ^were  directed  severally  against  the 
crying  evils  which  formed  the  chief  complaints  of  Irish  patriots, 
the  devouring  plague  of  poverty  and  mendicancy,  the  anomalous 
supremacy  of  a  State  Church  of  the  minority,  and  the  sole  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  and  Protestant  party  in  local  government. 
Again  and  again,  though  with  much  opposition,  these  Bills  had  been 
got  through  the  Lower  House  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  sturdy  Con- 
servatives in  the  Lords.  But  Peel  and  his  friends  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  €k)vernment  was  becoming  discredited,  and  that  before  long 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  be  recalled  to  power.  That  the 
much-disputed  Irish  measures  should  be  settled  before  that  day  arrived 
would  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  them.  Their  theory  of  Conserva- 
tism allowed  of  the  acceptance  of  what  had  been  done,  while  they 
would  have  avoided  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  were  naturally  disinclined  to  allow 
their  legislation  to  be  absolutely  thwarted,  and  were  eager,  in  some 
way  at  least,  to  redeem  their  pledge  to  Ireland.  Under  these  circum- 
stances thoughts  of  compromise  began  to  arise. 

Of  these  three  measures,  the  introduction  of  some  Poor  Law  offered 
R«Tiaioiiof  *^®  \e^t  ground  for  party  fight,  and  was  therefore  the 
tbe  firidr  first  to  be  produced ;  for  there  was  a  pretty  general  con- 

poorLaw.  sonsus  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  the  per- 
manent burden  of  relief  should  be  thrown  upon  the  owners  6f  real 
property.  There  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  necessity  for  some  such 
measure.    A  Conmussion  had  reported  in  1836,  disclosing  a  terrible 
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condition  of  poverty.  The  average  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  estimated  at  under  2s.  6d.  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  98.  or  lOs. 
which  weie  the  average  wages  in  England.  This  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  state  of  ti^e  population.  The  agricultural  labourers  in 
Ireland  were  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  fourteen  cultivated  acres — in 
England,  of  one  to  thirty-four.  Nor  was  the  produce  of  these  acres 
the  same ;  while  in  England  it  was  estimated  that  an  acre  returned 
about  £A,  10s.,  in  Ireland,  the  average  produce  was  only  £2,  lOs. 
The  insufficient  wage  was  eked  out  by  small  holdings ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  people  depended  only  upon  little  plots  around  their  cabins. 
For  many  weeks  in  every  year  these  cottiers  could  not  draw  from 
their  land  even  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes.  They  crowded  over  to 
.  England  in  the  summer  months,  and  undersold  English  labour  in  all 
directions.  Mendicancy  was  universal,  and  not  considered  in  the 
smallest  degree  disgraceful.  The  Commissioners  by  whom  this  report 
was  issued,  including  among  their  numbers  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Archbishop  Murray,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  of  Ireland,  were  men  on  whom  every  reliance  could  be 
placed.  Their  recommendations,  however,  seemed  wholly  inadequate. 
The  amount  of  destitution  was  so  great,  the  income  of  Ireland  com- 
paratively so  small,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  the  Commissioners 
to  lay  so  vast  a  burden  upon  it  as  the  complete  support  of  the  poor. 
They  wished,  therefore,  to  confine  parochial  relief  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  to  those  physically  incapacitated  from  work.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  principle  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  might  be  fuUy  introduced  into  Ireland.  In 
its  amended  form,  though  it  had  excited  considerable  discontent, 
it  had  on  the  whole  worked  well  in  England.  Mr.  NichoUs,  one 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  was  sent  over  to  report. 
In  a  six  weeks'  journey  (the  brevity  of  which  was  £ep»tofi& 
frequently  alleged  against  its  efficiency),  he  came  to  NieboUt. 
very  definite  conclusions.  He  urged  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  large  unions,  and  the  erection  in  each  of  a  workhouse. 
He  recommended  that  destitution  should  form  the  claim  to  relief,  and 
that  willingness  to  enter  the  workhouse  should  be  the  test  of  desti- 
tution. In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  parochial  settlement,  which  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Irish  rendered  inadvisable,  he  reported  in 
fovour  of  the  strict  application  of  the  new  English  law,  the  working 
of  which  wats  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Commissionera. 
•  He  can  scarcely  have  been  correct  in  asserting  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Irish^^as  in  favour  of  any  Bill  embodying  this  opinion ; 
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such  an  assertion  must  be  limited  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
O'Connell  was  a  truer  representative  of  the  real  popular  feeling. 
oppodtion  of  He  opposed  the  scheme,  both  on  economical  and  senti- 
o'coaiMU.  mental  grounds.     The  expenditure  on  supporting  the 

vast  mass  of  destitution  must  seriously  cripple  capital,  yet  it  was 
the  want  of  capital  which  caused  the  destitution ;  the  remedy  made 
the  evil  worse.  He  even  urged  higher  economic  grounds,  and 
spoke  of  the  ruin  of  self-dependence  and  thrift  caused  by  such  a  Bill ; 
points  no  doubt  of  great  weight  and  cogency,  but  somewhat  inappli- 
cable to  a  people  with  whom  dependence  and  beggary  were  quite 
habitual.  B[is  sentimental  arguments  were  those  common  to  all 
opponents  of  organised  relief ;  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  charity,  the 
chilling  effect  which  must  be  produced  when  the  only  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  man  who  asked  for  help  was  "  Go  to  the  workhouse."  The 
Grovernment  however  persisted  in  bringing  in  their  Bill  upon  the 
lines  recommended  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioners  of  1836,  in  spite  of  the  combined  opposition 
of  all  sections  of  the  Irish  members  (for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  leader  of  the 
Poor  Law  Btu  Orangemen,  joined  on  this  point  with  O'Connell),  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  measure.    Nor  was  it  seriously 


^  *  opposed  in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  became  law.  There 
is  some  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  inflicting,  in  all  its  strictness, 
the  English  Poor  Law  upon  a  country  such  as  Ireland,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  very  different.  The  rejection  of  all  outdoor 
relief  must  be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  found  by  every  one  who  desires  it.  This,  which  was  probably 
on  the  whole  true  of  England,  was  notoriously  untrue  of  Ireland. 
Again,  by  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  relief  which  an  able-bodied 
man  can  claim  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  shall  be  less  desirable  than 
even  the  lowest  form  of  self-earned  maintenance.  It  was  impossible 
in  Ireland  for  the  State  to  arrange  a  form  of  life  lower  than  that  led 
by  the  extreme  poor.  The  only  deterrent  element  in  the  Poor  Law 
scheme  was  the  incarceration  of  the  recipient  of  relief — very  irksome, 
no  doubt^  to  a  people  so  intolerant  of  restraint  as  the  Irish,  yet  not  to 
be  hastily  assumed  as  a  sufficiently  powerful  motive  to  keep  men  from 
the  workhouse.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  that  the  law 
should  be  successful,  unless  it  went  hand  in  hand,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Lord  Devon,  with  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  class, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  large  public  works ;  the  imcrease,  by 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  of  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country ;  and 
legislation  which  should  restrain  the  tendency  towards  inordinate 
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rents,  which  vere  eating  up  whatever  little  capital  the  small  farmers 
might  possess. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  a  comfortable  triomph  to  hare  forced 

I        the  Poor  Law  upon  an  unwilling  people.  But  the  Qovem- 

ment  had,  at  all  events,  passed  its  measure  without  much  m  td  tk*  othw 

I        serious    opposition   from   its  English   opponents.      It  •^*'*^""'* 
remained  to  be  seen  how  the  other  two  BiUs,  which  in  the  course  of 

j  the  last  five  years  had  become  the  rallying-points  of  party  fight,  could 
be  got  through  Parliament.    Language  had  however  been  used  by 

!  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  as  early  as  the  year  1837, 
which  implied  the  desire  of  the  Conservatives  that  the  questions  at 
issue  should  be  brought  to  a  settlement ;  and  the  Government,  through 
Lord  John  Russell,  put  itself  into  communication  with  its  opponents 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  compromise.  It  was  found  that 
a  little  mutual  concession  would  render  an  arrangement  possible. 
Each  of  the  two  BiUs  had  in  it  a  point  round  which  the  opposition 
had  centred.    With  regard  to  the  Municipal  Bill  the  Conservatives 

'        had  shown  themselves  ready  to  confess  the  evils  of  the  existing 

j        system  (in  which  municipal  office  and  power  were  confined  to  a  very 

i  small  number  of  Protestant  townsmen),  and  had  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  removing  them ;  but  they  regarded  the  substi- 
tution of  corporations  freely  elected  by  constituencies  with  a  low 
franchise  as  undesirable  and  dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

j       They  preferred  some  form  of  nomination  which  would  virtually  have 

I  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  advantages  of  self-government  In  the 
Tithe  Act  it  was  the  appropriation  clause,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
in  1835  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  any  surplus  arising  from  a  re- 
arrangement of  Church  property,  which  excited  their  anger.  Even 
many  moderate  Liberals  looked  with  some  displeasure  at  the  obstinacy 
of  their  leaders,  which  perpetuated  the  anarchy  and  disorder  arising 
from  the  collection  of  the  tithes,  and  thought  the  appropriation 
clause  might  well  be  dropped.  Under  these  circumstances  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  that  no  opposition  should  be  offered  to  the 
passage  of  some  form  of  Tithe  Bill,  if  the  appropriation  clause  was 
not  insisted  upon,  and  that,  in  return  for  such  a  concession,  corpora- 
tions on  the  elective  principle  should  be  allowed. 
I  It  would  seem  that  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  Lord  John 

i       Hussell  had  intended  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution—   ^^  ^^^  ,^^ 
that  is  to  say,  he  intended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  House 
to  certain  principles  on  which  a  Bill  might  then  be  formed,  in  the 
full  expectation  that  it  would  meet  with  no  resistance  till  the  details 
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were  discussed  in  Committee.  But  the  Conservatives,  carrying  their 
cautious  leader  further  probably  than  he  cared  to  go,  determined  to 
have  one  more  trial  of  strength.  When,  therefore,  Lord  John 
Russell  had  explained  the  principle  of  the  forthcoming  Bill,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  at  once  moved  that  the  Resolution  come  to  by  the 
House  in  1835  should  be  rescinded.  This  seemed  to  imply  that  in 
the  Bill,  as  sketched  by  Lord  John  Russell,  there  was  still  some  trace 
of  the  obnoxious  appropriation  clause,  and  of  an  intention  to  appro- 
priate Church  property  to  other  than  Church  purposes.  The  motion 
was  indeed  lost ;  but  the  division  disclosed  an  opposition  of  formid- 
able strength,  for  while  the  majority  numbered  307,  there  was  a 
minority  of  298.  In  the  face  of  so  close  a  division.  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  to  give  a  distinct  promise  that  his 
Tithe  Bill  should  be  simply  restricted  to  the  conversion  of  the  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge. 

To  understand  exactly  the  effect  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  motion,  it  is 
»Mvi(ni>  xflfli'U  '^®^''®*^  ^^  recollect  that  this  question  of  tithes  had  long 
to  Mttt«  fh«  occupied  Parliament,  and  that  every  successive  Govem- 
tffiM  qmMttoa.  j^gjj^  \^  ^^^  \^  \^xA  at  it  in  vain.  It  had  been 
generally  accepted  that  the  best  way  of  handling  the  tithes  was  to 
change  them  into  a  rent-charge — that  is  to  say,  the  landowners 
were  to  pay  the  tithes  instead  of  the  tenants.  For  the  trouble 
thus  laid  upon  them,  they  were  to  be  remunerated  by  a  deduc- 
tion, varying  in  different  Bills,  of  from  40  to  26  per  cent,  while  the 
Church  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  its  receipts  by 
the  certainty  of  their  payment.  But  the  Whigs,  at  the  close  of  the 
short  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (April  1835),  had  driven  him 
from  office  by  insisting  upon  an  addition  to  this  simple  measure. 
A  Resolution  had  been  passed  that  ''no  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment 
which  did  not  embody  the  principle  that  any  surplus  remaining  after 
providing  for  the  Established  Church  should  be  applied  locally  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  Christians."  It  was  this  Resolu- 
tion which  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Morpeth  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  July  1835.  He  too  proposed  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
and  in  this  all  parties  were  agreed.  But  with  the  Resolution  fres^y 
carried,  it  was  impossible  not  to  act  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  introduce  as  part  of  his  measure  some  provisions 
for  re-arranging  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  There  was  indeed 
abundant  room  for  reform ;  in  199  parishes  there  was  no  single 
churchman,  in  860  there  were  less  than  fifty.     But  the  effort  of 
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Morpeth  to  get  rid  of  this  glaring  anomaly,  to  Buppiess  tueleas 
parishes,  and  to  adjust  on  some  fair  principle  the  payments  of  those 
which  remained,  proved  destractiye  to  his  measure.  A  surplus  of 
some  £60,000  would  have  been  left,  and  the  Lords,  refusing  to  allow 
sacrilegious  hands  to  touch  in  any  way  Church  property,  threw  out 
the  Bill.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  amicable 
arrangement  so  long  as  this  Resolution  was  in  force^  Peel  had 
probably  intended  to  allow  it  to  be  silently  disregarded.  His  more 
eager  partisans,  with  Sir  Thomas  Adand  at  their  head,  determined  to 
emphasise  the  Conservative  victory,  and  to  insist  upon  its  repeal; 
and  though  their  motion  fuled.  Lord  John  Russell,  -^-j,j^«m 
as  has  been  seen,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  Mnitd. 
The  Bill,  which  was  brought  in  in  May  and  carried  in  ^^  ^"^ 
August  1838,  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Conservative  Bill  of  1835. 
It  fixed  the  rent-charge  at  the  rate  of  £J6  (that  is,  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent.),  and  surrendered  as  a  free  gift  the  whole  of  the  million 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  clergy  by  Government.  The  impotence 
of  the  Ministry  could  scarcely  have  received  a  more  striking  proof. 
It  was  plain  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  fact  governing  England, 

To  make  the  humiliation  of  the  Whigs  even  more  evident,  it  nm 
only  necessary  that  they  should  lose  the  reward  of  the  paflvnoftiM 
compromise  and  submission  they  had  made.    They  were  S!!?S{!r 
to  have  been  repaid  by  the  quiet  passage  of  their  Muni-  lUr  ust. 
cipal  Corporation  BiU.    It  was  accordingly  produced.    By  this  Bill 
certain  towns  were  to  be  given  corporations  elective  in  character,  and 
certain  smaller  towns  might  if  they  pleased  be  incorporated,  if  a 
majority  of  the  electors  desired  it.    Thus  far  the  proposition  was 
accepted.    But  on  the  franchise  of.  the  elector  a  quarrel  arose.    While 
the  Conservatives  demanded  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  £\0  a  year 
clear  rental,  the  Ministerial  Party,  regarding  this  as  too  high — as 
higher  in  fact  than  the  franchise  in  England — insisted  upon  a  £b 
franchise.    As  neither  party  would  yield,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  vote,  and  in  the  Lower  House  the  Government  was  victorious. 
But  as  usual  victory  in  the  Commons  was  of  but  little  avail ;  the 
Lords  amended  the  franchise  clause  in  accordance  with  the  Conserva- 
tive wishes.    The  Bill  thus  amended  was  brought  back  to  the  Lower 
House,  but,  as  all  compromise  proved  impossible,  the  amendment 
was  refused  and  the  Bill  dropped.    In  the  following  year  ^      ^^^ 
another  attempt  was  made,  but  with  exactly  the  same  bui  iMised. 
result.    Again,  early  in  1840,  Lord  Morpeth  introduced  '"■^  *•***' 
the  Bill,  proposing  a  franchise  of  £\0  for  the  larger  towns  and  £8 
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for  the  smaller.    The  Lords  as  before  rejected  the  lower ,  franchise, 
and  the  Government)  hopeless  of  success,  accepted  their  defeat 
and  allowed  the  mutilated  measure  to  pass.    The  Irish  measures  of 
the  Government  had  thus  resulted  in  an  unpopular  Poor  Law  oi/ 
questionable  efficacy,  and  in  an  axraugement  of  the  tithes  and^/ 

^Municipal  Corporation  Bill  dictated  to  them  by  the  Opposition.   ^ 

As  tKs^gM!g;tj)ower  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  rendered  the 
Hormanby's  'legf^fettiwi^pfthe  Whig  ministers  with  regard  to  Ireland 
iririi  Ad-  somewhat  stunte^ajwi  abortive,  it  is  by  their  adminis- 

*  "^  tration  of  the  country  that  they  must  be  judged.  Ire- 
land was,  during  their  ministry— as  it  had  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  the  Act  of  Union — a  scene  of  much  confusion,  and  the  same 
question  which  every  party  has  had  to  ask  itself  had  been  placed 
before  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne, — was  tranquillity  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  employment  of  extraordinary  coercive  measures  ? 
Lord  John  Eussell  had  asserted  that  concession  was  the  necessary  key 
to  the  difficulty.  The  history  of  Lord  Grey's  administration,  and  the 
final  withdrawal  of  Lord  Stanley  and  his  associates  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  had  pledged  Lord  Melbourne  (the  representative  of  the  more 
Liberal  party  of  that  administration)  to  pursue  the  policy  of  conciliation. 
The  government  of  Ireland  had  been  intrusted  to  Lord  Normanby 
and  Lord  Morpeth  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.  They 
had  carried  out  to  the  full  the  policy  indicated.  Normanby's  arrival 
in  Ireland  had  given  occasion  to  a  demonstration  of  popular  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  O'Oonnell ;  and  this  somewhat  clap- 
trap commencement  had  been  followed  up  in  1836  by  a  Viceregal 
progress,  in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
were  in  prison  for  offences  of  a  political  or  agrarian  kind  had  been 
liberated  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon.  The 
Viceroy  had  moreover  consistently  attempted  to  make  use  only  of 
the  ordinary  legal  weapons  .at  his  disposal,  and  had  avoided  the 
employment  of  extraordinary  powers  or  the  demand  for  any  increase 
of  coercive  jurisdiction. 

The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  a  man  of  the  name 
opiNMition  of  of  Drummond,  who  had  been  an  Engineer  officer.  His 
S*iSSmwttd'i  views,  which  as  permanent  official  he  had  every  oppor- 
^•wi.  tunity  of  enforcing  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary, 

were  much  more  comprehensive  than  at  that  time  was  usual.  He 
saw — what  all  subsequent  history  has  tended  to  prove — that  the  sores 
of  Ireland  were  social  rather  than  political.  A  false  system  of  300 
years'  standing  could  not  be  cured  by  any  single  act  of  legislation. 
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The  gradual  removal  of  such  eyils  as  the  excessive  enforcement  of 
the  landlord's  rights ;  as  the  want  of  employment  incident  to  deficient 
capital,  to  small  and  one-sided  outlets  for  industry,  and  to  overgrown 
population,  were  of  more  importance  than  the  equalisation  of  political 
rights.  Political  demands  must  receive  due  attention  ;  obvious  politi- 
cal wrongs  and  inequalities,  forming  centres  around  which  discontent 
mi^t  easily  gather,  must  be  removed  ;  but  it  was  useless  to  expect 
any  real  tranquillity  till  time  and  gradual  amelioration  had  softened 
the  deeply-seated  social  antagonism  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Irish 
discontent.  Such  views  as  these,  coupled  as  they  were  with  the  open 
support  given  to  the  Ministry  by  O'Connell,  excited  a  most  hostile 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Tory  landowners  and  of  the  old  Protestant 
and  Orange  connection,  which  had  not  forgotten  the  time  of  its 
exclusive  predominance.  There  was  a  constant  and  bitter  expression 
among  them,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  of  their  belief  that  the 
Crovemment  was  fomenting  disorder,  supporting  O'Connell's  Associa- 
tions, and  exciting  at  once  by  its  weakness  of  repression  and  by  its 
flattering  words  the  excesses  which  it  was  its  chief  business  to  control. 
As  a  matter  of  course  there  were  grounds  on  which  such  charges 
could  be  based.  It  was  true  that  the  Government  had  not  attacked 
the  General  Association,  which  was  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the  old 
Catholic  Association ;  nay,  more,  it  had  appointed  a  member  of  that 
Association  to  the  office  of  legal  adviser  to  the  Government  In  its 
efforts  to  be  just  between  the  various  religions  it  had  ordered  that  no 
juryman  should  be  set  aside  on  account  of  his  religious  creed,  thus 
endangering,  it  was  urged,  the  chance  of  honest  conviction.  Nor 
could  it  be  questioned  that  the  amount  of  crime  was  still  very  terrible. 
The  anger  of  the  Irish  Tories  reached  a  climax  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1839,  Lord  Norbury,  an  inoffensive  and  respected  noble- 
man, was  shot  in  his  own  grounds — ^a  murder  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  could  be  discovered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  which  escaped 
detection.  A  meeting  of  magistrates  assembled  a  few  days  after  it  at 
Tullymore  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  give  vent. to  all  the  charges  against  the 
Grovemment  in  their  full  bitterness.  The  existence  of  a  far-spread 
conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  rent,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
determination  of  every  peasant  to  shelter  the  offender,  was  brought 
out  and  emphasised,  and  it  was  distinctly  asserted  by  Lord  Oxman- 
town  that  this  organisation  had  derived  its  chief  power  from  the  events 
of  1835,  and  the  belief  that  the  Government  had  formed  a  compact 
with  the  agitators  in  Ireland.     An  expression,  iised  by  Secretary 
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Drammond  in  his  answer  some  time  previous  to  an  angry  petition 
from  the  Magistrates  of  Tipperary,  to  the  effect  that  "property  had 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  "  was  declared  to  be  a  mere  insult,  and 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  animosity  felt  against  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  while  it  emboldened  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  In  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  the  Irish  Executive,  they  must  call  upon  the  people  of  England, 
the  legislature  and  the  throne,  for  protection. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Irish  Tories  in  both  Houses  at  once  pro- 
irii]iD«iMit«s  ceeded  to  act  on  this  suggestion.  In  the  Lower  House 
iaPtfUuMiit.  Mr.  Shaw  moved  for  the  production  of  papers  between 
"*^*"'*  the  years  1835  and  1839,  in  order  to  prove  from  the 
statistics  of  committals  and  convictions  the  constant  increase  of 
anarchy  during  the  present  Viceroy's  tenure  of  office.  Agrarian 
outrages,  he  declared,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1836  had  been  843,  in 
the  next  six  months  904,  and  in  the  third  period  had  risen  to  1086. 
Of  eight  new  Protestant  tenants  upon  the  land  of  Lord  Lorton,  who 
had  been  carrying  on  the  system  of  eviction  for  the  purpose  as  it  was 
stated  of  introducing  men  of  more  capital  and  intelligence,  two  had 
had  their  cattle  killed,  two  had  been  assaulted  and  left  for  dead, 
and  the  four  others  had  been  actually  murdered ;  while  the  land- 
owners were  struggling  to  make  good  their  position  against  these 
overwhelming  difficulties,  the  Under  Secretary  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  them  by  calling  their  attention  to  their  duties ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  secret  Ribbon  Society,  Crovemment  had 
chosen  for  its  legal  adviser  a  member  of  the  great  Association  in 
Dublin  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Precursors.  It  was  plain 
that  this  was  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary.  Lord 
Morpeth,  after  proving  the  error  of  the  statistics  produced,  and  taking 
credit  rather  than  shame  to  himself  for  the  increased  number  of  com- 
mittals, which  only  showed  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  turned  the  tables 
upon  his  accusers,  and  upheld  the  incriminated  words  of  Mr.  Dram- 
mond by  a  terrible  list  of  evictions.  In  seven  counties  in  the  course  of 
six  years  there  had  been  upwards  of  1800  ejectments,  each  ejectment  on 
an  average  involving  four  families.  If  tiis  was  trae  it  would  mean 
that  no  less  than  36,000  people  had  been  turned  out  of  their  homes 
in  six  years.  Such  proceedings  justified  Mr.  Drammond's  words, 
and  as  long  as  they  continued  they  would  certainly  generate  resist- 
ance. The  assault,  thus  met,  produced  no  result.  Taking  the  sting . 
out  of  the  motion  by  extending  its  action  beyond  the  period  of  Lord 
Nonnanby's  administration,  Morpeth  allowed  the  production  of  the 
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papers  demanded,  which  could  after  all  only  prove  the  existence  6f 
what  was  already  known — ^the  terrible  amount  of  agrarian 

crime.    In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Boden  headed  the       

attack,  and  gave  it  a  more  definite  form  by  moying  for  $/am\%t  is 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  •^  "^"^ 
since  1835.  The  personal  character  of  the  motion  was  rendered 
more  pronounced  by  the  distinct  assertion  that  the  enls  had  been 
either  created  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  aggrayated  by  his  unscrupu- 
lous encouragement  of  agitation  for  his  otm  purposes.  Upon  this  Lord 
Normanby  entered  into  a  full  defence  of  his  administration ;  insisted 
that  there  was  a  real  diminution  of  crime ;  pointed  out  that  in  every 
case  of  inurder,  except  Lord  Norburys,  the  criminak  had  been  com- 
mitted and  were  now  awaiting  trial ;  brushed  away  all  the  exaggera- 
tions which  had  surrounded  the  large  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  pardon  in  1836 ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of  kxity  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  pointed  out  that  he  had  established  local  solicitors  as 
public  prosecutors  throughout  Ireland,  and  had  bjrought  the  very 
scattered  and  ineffi^cient  police  he  had  found  Hiere  into  the  great 
organisation  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  His  cU^ce  did  not,  however, 
convince  the  hostile  House,  and  Lord  Boden's  motion  was  carried 
against  the  Gk>vemment  by  a  majority  of  five. 

As  their  management  of  Ireland  had  formed  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministers,  as  it  a«iMU'sVato 
was  there  alone  that  they  had  really  maintained  to  the  ^'^Sl^HStm. 
full  the  liberality  of  their  principles,  they  thought  it  »«!«■». 
impossible  to  allow  this  hostile  division  to  pass  without  further 
notice,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  at  once  declared  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  resolution,  which  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry.  It  declared  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  House 
to  persevere  in  those  principles  which  had  guided  the  Executive 
Grovemment  of  Ireland  for  the  last  eight  years.  Apart  from  the 
necessity  of  assuring  its  position  against  the  hostile  House  of  Lords, 
as  a  mere  party  move  the  introduction  of  some  such  resolution  was 
desirable.  It  was  certain  to  rally  round  the  Grovemment  not  only 
their  own  immediate  supporters  but  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish.  It 
moreover  put  the  Conservative  leader  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
His  views  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  were  either  less  wise  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  or  he  was  blinded  by  the  require- 
-  ments  of  party.  It  has  been  seen  how  he  had  systematically  weakened 
the  l^islation  introduced  by  the  Ministry  ;  how  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  Church  he  had  for  years  prevented  the  settlement  of  the 
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tithe  difficulty  and  successfully  opposed  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act.  He  had  done  a  worse  injury  to  Ireland  by  thwarting  a  wide 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  railway  communication.  Drummond, 
whose  favourite  scheme  this  was,  believed  that  some  Goyemment 
money  would  be  well  employed  in  opening  up  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land and  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  under- 
takings, and  that  at  the  same  time  such  great  public  works  would  afford 
occupation  to  the  redundant  population.  It  was  intended  that  the 
Government  should  both  adva'nce  money  and  give  a  guarantee  for  a 
certain  rate  of  profit — that  it  should,  in  fact,  act  as  the  Indian 
Gk)V6rnment  has  successfully  acted.  But  Peel,  who  saw  no  objection 
to  keeping  up  the  differences  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  .such  matters  as 
local  government,  was  unable  to  see  that  the  difference  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland  might  allow  some  relaxation  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy.  He  at  once  advanced  the  well-known  arguments 
in  favour  of  laissez-faire.  Railways  would  come  where  railways 
would  pay ;  a  country  had  no  right  to  pledge  its  credit  to  support  a 
concern  which  must  avowedly  begin  in  a  loss.  His  authority  as  a 
financier,  and  a  &tal  reverence  for  economic  rules  without  re^ird  to 
the  conditions  of  their  application,  were  sufficient  to  shelve  the  plan. 
Yet  he  was  fully  conscious  that  if  called  to  the  Government  he  would 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  adopt  an  open  policy  of  repression.  He 
did  not  choose  to  pledge  himself  to  any  change  in  the  principles  of 
which  Lord  John's  resolution  was  asking  Parliament  to  approve.  He 
could  not  therefore  negative  the  resolution,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
propose  a  long  counter-resolution  declaring  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
and  sought  to  give  an  air  of  constitutional  wisdom  to  it  by  emphasising 
Bikiit  oorem-  *^®  apparent  attempt  of  the  Ministry  to  produce  a  collision 
BMAt  majoritj.  between  the  Houses.  The  rival  parties  met  in  their  full 
April  le,  1889.     £^j^^^  ^^gj.  ^i^QQQ  resolutions,  and  the  Grovemment  was 

victorious  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  full  strength  of  its  superiority.  It  was  enough  to  go  on  with, 
but  showed  plainly  how  easily  the  slight  superiority  might  be 
forfeited. 

Such  a  loss  of  strength  speedily  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
question  of  Colonial  policy.  In  its  management  of  Canada — ^how- 
ever good  its  intentions  may  have  been— the  Government  had 
certainly,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  agents,  undergone  a  good  deal 
of  discredit.  The  difficulties  in  Jamaica  were  destined  to  be  fatal 
to  it. 

The  question  of  slavery  proved  to  have  been  but  partially  settled 
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in  spite  of  the  munificent  gift  with  which  England  had  compensated 
the  sLaye-owneis  by  the  Emancipation  Bill  of  1833.    The  n»  jmmIm 
efforts  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  had  in  some  *Mi«»«y- 
points  merely  aggravated  its  eyils ;  the  postponement  of  complete 
emancipation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  temporary  system  of  appren- 
ticeship had  proved  a  failure.      Lord  Brougham,  who  brought  the 
question  before  the  House  in  January  1838,  on  pre-  y^mw^^^ 
sentiog  a  petition  for  immediate  emancipation,  pointed  ao^ua 
out  the  terrible  horrors  of  the  slave-carrying  trade  which  ** 

still  existed.  All  the  measures  taken  for  putting  an  end  to  the  trade 
had  only  resulted  in  a  slight  diminution  of  the  number  of  slaves 
carried,  and  in  a  very  great  increase  of  their  misery.  Treaties  had 
been  entered  into  with  most  of  the  European  Powers  which  enabled 
English  cruisers  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves,  but  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  it  was  not  until  the  slaves  were  actually  on  board  that  the 
right  of  search  or  seizure  accrued.  Again,  the  prize-money  for  the 
capture  of  slavers  was  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves. 
In  some  cases  therefore  inevitably,  in  others  probably  for  interested 
motives,  it  was  usual  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be  placed  on  board  and 
to  attempt  to  capture  the  ship  when  laden.  As  the  success  of  the 
trader  therefore  depended  on  the  speed  of  his  ship,  the  slavers  were 
built  entirely  for  speed  without  regard  to  accommodation.  As  loug 
as  the  trade  had  been  a  lawful  one  it  had  been  regulated,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  air  and  food  apportioned  to  each  slave ;  these 
arrangements  had  now  disappeared,  the  slaves  were  packed  as  close 
as  possible  in  narrow  inconvenient  vessels,  and  when  pursued  the 
living  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  without  compunction  to  lighten 
the  ship.  Under  these  conditions  the  trade  was  still  profitable,  and 
was  still  so  largely  pursued  that  in  one  year  (1836),  eighty  ships,  with 
a  freight  of  28,000  slaves,  had  entered  the  port  of  Havana.  The  effect 
of  the  modified  emancipation,'  which  had  allowed  forced  apprenticeship 
to  last  till  the  year  1840,  had  been  equally  ineffectual  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blacks  after  they  were  landed.  Even  from  selfish 
motives  the  slave-owner  generally  takes  the  same  care  of  his  human 
property  as  a  farmer  does  of  his  cattle.  But  as  apprentices  the 
negroes  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  planter.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  master  to  wring  from  them  as  much  as  possible  during 
their  apprenticeship,  while  they  were  still  within  his  grasp.  With 
insufficient  food,  overworked,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  punish- 
ments, sometimes  illegal,  sometimes  inflicted  under  the  guise  of  law, 
the  apprentice  was  worse  off  than  the  slave  had  been.     Basing  his 
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argaments  on  such  facts  as  these,  Lord  Brougham  moved  resolutions, 
Broagkam'i  the  most  important  of  which  was  one  which  recommended 
gJJ2Jj^  immediate  emancipation.  Great  philanthropic  move- 
•BMiMiiMktiMi  ments  are  almost  inevitably  mingled  with  a  certain 
r^Mted.  amount  of  charletanry,  and  the  Government,  carefully 

guarding  itself  and  perhaps  rightly  against  sentimental  enthusiasm, 
opposed  Lord  Brougham's  suggestions  upon  the  ground  that  immediate 
abolition  would  be  ^a  breach  of  faith.  England  had  entered,  they 
urged,  into  a  distinct  contract  with  the  pknters,  the  essential  pomt 
of  which  was  the  gradual  and  not  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  stipulations  of  that  contract  had  indeed  been  strained  and  broken 
by  the  planters,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  nation 
to  go  back  from  its  bargain.  The  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion 
agreed  with  the  ministerial  view,  and  Lord  Brougham's  resolutions 
were  lost.  A  great  debate  of  the  same  character  in  the  House  of 
Commons  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  held  that, 
whatever  the  consequences,  the  pledged  word  of  Parliament  could 
not  be  broken. 
Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce  two  Bills  to  restrict  the 
unjust  violence  of  the  planters.  It  was  upon  these  two 
amend  tbe  Bills  that  the  grave  difficulties  with  the  Jamaica  colonists 
*^'*^  hung — difficulties  which  involved  the  resignation  of  Lord 

Melbourne's  Grovemment.  One  of  these  Acts,  known  as  'Hhe  Act  to 
amend  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Act,"  attempted  to  find  some  remedies 
for  the  evil  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  other  was  aimed  at 
the  abuses^  fully  recognised  and  of  long  standing — which  had  arisen  in 
the  management  of  the  prisons  in  the  West  Indies.  Domestic  punish- 
ment and  imprisonment  had  been  made  unlawful ;  the  public  prisons 
became  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  their  unrestricted  manage- 
ment by  the  planters  and  their  agents  had  turned  them  in  many 
cases  into  torture  chambers.  The  Bill  placed  them  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  and  Council — that  is,  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment. 
The  evils  of  the  apprenticeship  system — the  inevitable  evils,  arising 
from  the  existence  of  a  class  at  once  slaves  and  not  slaves  ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  exacting  work — without  the  reward  offered  by  wages,  and 
with  coercion  of  a  restricted  character— from  men  used  to  labour  upon 
compulsion  only ;  and  the  danger,  nay,  almost  the  certainty  of  the 
undue  use  of  power  by  the  master  class  smarting  under  the  losses 
which  emancipation  entailed  upon  them  had  been  obvious  not  only 
in  Jamaica  but  in  the  other  West  India  colonies.  Less  irritated  by 
what  had  happened,  and  perhaps  more  wisely  governed,  several  of 
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these  colonies  had  thought  it  better  to  proceed  to  immediate  and 
complete  emandpation.  Thus  when  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  Qoyemor 
of  Jamaica,  promulgated  the  "Act  of  Amendment"  (June  Ist,  1838), 
he  accompanied  it  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  the 
Assembly  to  follow  the  same  course,  emphasising  his 
advice  by  pointing  out  the  great  difficulty  of  supporting 
apprenticeship  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  other  colonies.  Much 
against  their  will,  and  with  extreme  irritation  against  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  Colonists  thought  it  wise  to  yield  to  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  thus  pressed  upon  them.  They 
agreed  to  immediate  abolition.  But  while  yielding  they  could  not 
forbear  to  show  the  bitterness  of  their  anger  at  being  forced,  as  they 
chose  to  believe  unconstitutionally,  to  give  their  consent.  ^  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Act  recently  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  they  said,  *'a  Parliament  wherein  we  are  in  no  way 
represented,  we  have  been  constrained  to  abandon  the  remaining 
term  of  the  apprenticeship." 

WhUe  their  masters  were  in  this  sulky  temper,  on  the  1st  of  August 
the  blacks  became  absolutely  free.     There  had  been  j^,^^^ 
dread  of  outbreak  and  outrage,  and  of  ft  permanent  dis-   MMncipfttod. 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  to  work  for  wages.  *"*** 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Grovemor  and  the  Bishop  the  fear 
was  groundless.    They  declared  '^  that  the  moment  of  freedom  was  one 
of  orderly  and  solenm  thankfulness,  and  that  the  churches  and  chapels 
were  ever3rwhere  filled  with  these  happy  people,  in  humble  gratitude 
for  the  great  blessing  conferred  upon  them."      And  at  first  the 
Grovemor  reported  that  everywhere  there  was  visible  a  fair  amount  of 
readiness  to  accept  wage  labour.    Any  difficulty  which  arose  came 
from  the  side  of  the  planters.    They  were  too  angry  to  allow  fair 
play  to  the  change  which  had  been  made,  or  to  refrain  from  using 
tyrannically  the  advantages  in  their  hands.    By  every  means  in  their 
power,  by  demanding  enormous  rents  and  by  wholesale  evictions,  they 
strove  to  beat  down  the  wages  they  would  have  to  pay,  and  to  impose 
upon  the  helplessness  of  the  black  labourers.     The  missionaries, 
the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  Grovemor  himself,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  support  the  cause  of  the.  oppressed  blacks.    Considerable 
excitement  was  the  consequence,  and  the  Governor  en-  n^puon  of 
tirely  lost  the  popularity  he  had  once  enjoyed.    In  the  «w  ptiMu 
midst  of  this  excitement  the  second  Bill,  the  "  Jamaica 
Prisons    Bill,"  was   somewhat  hastily   promulgated.     There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  malpractices  prevalent  in  the  prisons,  but 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  production  of  the  Bill  were 
perhaps  needlessly  irritating.  A  commissioner,  Captain  Pringle, 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  prisons. 
Without  in  any  way  mentioning  the  results  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  he  had  returned  direct  to  England  and 
given  in  the  report  on  which  the  new  Bill  was  based.  And  as  it 
happened  on  the  very  day  that  the  news  had  been  received  in  England 
that  the  colonists  had  consented  to  immediate  emancipation,  the 
Prisons  Bill — overriding  the  constitutional  power  of  supervision 
belonging  to  the  Colonial  Parliament — placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor,  checked  only  by  his  responsibility  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
the  entire  management  of  the  prisons ;  a  very  poor  return,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  planters,  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  English 
public.  Irritating  in  itself,  the  Bill  was  not  produced  in  a  conciliatory 
manner.  A  friendly  and  argumentative  despatch  intended  to  soften 
its  effect  had  accompanied  it,  but  was  kept  back  by  the  Governor 
till  the  Assembly  should  meet.  An  outburst  of  anger  was  the  result. 
When  in  November  the  Assembly  met,  it  at  once  passed  resolutions 
declaring  the  Bill  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  expressing  its  determination  to  ^'abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  any  legislative  functions,  except  those  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  till  they  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
free  subjects  ...  or  as  a  conquered  Colony."  This  determination 
implied  the  most  serious  inconvenience.  A  number  of  annual  laws 
were  approaching  the  time  of  their  expiration,  and  could  not  be 
renewed.  Yet  as  they  related  to  such  matters  as  vagrancy,  squatting, 
and  contracts,  they  were  of  more  than  usual  importance  at  the  present 
conjuncture.  But  the  Legislature  clung  to  its  resolutions,  and  was 
dissolved.  As  the  Grovemor  had  foreseen,  the  Assembly  which  took 
its  place  displayed  the  same  temper,  refused  to  modify  the  resolutions, 
and  was  permanently  prorogued. 
The  political  deadlock  resembled  that  which  had  preceded  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  but  with  this  important  difference  : 
•upmd  the       in  Canada  the  Assembly  expressed  the  voice  of  the  bulk 


coBfUtntion.  ^^  *^®  people — unwise,  perhaps,  but  claiming  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  dominant  class, — while  in  Jamaica  it  represented  a  constituency  of 
at  most  2000  of  a  dominant  class  claiming  their  privileges  against 
the  mass  of  newly  emancipated  citizens.  It  was  not  unnatural  how- 
ever under  the  circumstances  that  the  Government  should  pursue  a 
similar  course  to  that  they  had  adopted  in  Canada.     Though  their 
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agent  there,  hampered  by  party  influences  at  home  and  misled  by  his 
ovn  impnlsiye  character,  had  committed  grave  errors,  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  temporary  despotism,  nnder  the  shadow  of  which  a  new 
constitution  might  be  established,  was  scarcely  to  be  questioned.  If 
it  was  wise  in  Canada,  it  was  surely  wiser  in  Jamaica,  where  the  whole 
framework  of  society  was  undergoing  a  violent  change.  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  introduced  a  Bill,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
the  constitution  ef  Jamaica  should  be  suspended  for  five  years,  and 
the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  €k>vemor  and  a  council  of 
three  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  laws  as 
the  state  of  the  Colony  required.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
constitution  was  to  be  restored.  But  as  usual  in  English  politics,  the 
wisdom  of  the  principle  went  for  little  in  the  heat  of  party  strife. 
Questionable  points  in  the  detail  of  the  Bill,  and  the  management  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
the  Bill  necessary,  were  fixed  upon  with  avidity  by  the  Opposition. 
The  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  for  the  action  taken  were  de- 
clared to  be  inadequate.  The  promulgation  of  the  Prisons  Act 
without  its  accompanying  despatch  was  regarded  as  a  needless 
aggravation  of  its  severity.  The  Government  was  charged  with 
hastily  snatching  at  an  opportunity  for  abrogating  the  constitution. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  led  the  attack,  declared  his  wish  that  efforts  at 
compromise  should  be  made,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  the 
Assembly  to  withdraw  from  its  false  position.  On  this  ground  he 
opposed  the  Bill  as  it  was  going  into  committee  after  the  second 
reading,  and  a  division  taken  at  this  point  showed  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Ministry  of  five  only.  A  Government  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  and  able  to  rely  upon  a  superiority  of  little 
more  than  twenty  votes  in  the  Commons,  could  not  bear  aerigii*tioii 
up  against  such  a  diminution  of  its  narrow  majority.  ofMiaiatry. 
Least  of  all,  as  Lord  John  Russell  urged,  could  a  Govern-  ^  ' 
ment  thus  slightly  supported  carry  out  with  advantage  to  the  public 
interest  a  struggle  between  the  mother  country  and  a  contumacious 
Colony.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  right  to  resign. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  their  position  was  not  a  dignified 
one.  The  vehemence  with  which  every  now  and  then  p^^  declines 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  exist  on  sufferance  themioitry 

nnleM  the 

shows  how  fully  they  recognised  that  they  really  did  so  Qneen'e  ladies 
exist,  and  the  soreness  which  the  position  caused  them.   ■'•  «!»*»«•*• 
Probably  they  would  all  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  seen  their 
opponents  surrounded  by  the  difficulties  under  which  they  had  been 
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themselves  labouring.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  curious  episode  forced 
them  back  to  their  unenviable  position  of  power.  According  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  Premier  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  in  his  turn  advised  her  to  intrust  the 
formation  of  the  new  Ministry  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Peel  undertook 
the  duty  ;  found  adherents  willing  to  serve  with  him  ;  and  laid  the 
list  before  the  Queen.  But  at  the  same  time  he  told, her  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  some  of  the  c^ief  ladies  of 
her  household.  The  young  Queen  probably  misunderstood  the 
amount  of  the  change  intended.  She  had  grown  attached  to  those 
who  had  surrounded  her  since  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  and  on 
whose  friendship  she  could  rely.  She  took  fright  at  the  idea  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings,  and  consulted  the  * 
outgoiDg  Ministry  as  to  the  constitutional  necessity  of  the  change. 
They  advised  her  that  it  was  not  necessary.  She  therefore  wrote  to 
Sur  Robert  Peel  that,  "having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  him 
to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  she  could  not  consent  to 
adopt  a  course  which  she  considered  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which 
was  repugnant  to  her  feelings."  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  wrote 
in  answer  that  his  sense  of  public  duty  compelled  him  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed,  and  that  on  this  condition  only  would 
he  accept  office.  The  Queen  again  sought  advice  of  her  late  Minis- 
ters on  the  subject ;  a  Cabinet  council  was  held,  and  their  opinion 
was  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  formal  minute,  in  which,  after  saying 
that "  it  was  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  in  the  Court  and 
situations  in  the  household  held  by  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  included  in  political  arrangements,"  they  went  on  to  state  that 
they  were  "  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  extended 
to  offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesty's  household." 

So  strange  an  incident,  so  sudden  a  disappearance  of  the  hopes  of 
DiaeoMion  of  office  felt  by  the  Tories,  naturally  caused  great  party 
the  quMtfon.  excitement.  The  matter  was  discussed  from  all  points 
of  view.  To  some  it  seemed  a  question  of  grave  constitutional 
importance  that  the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  should  override 
great  party  combiaations ;  to  some  the  position  taken  by  the  outgoing 
Ministry  of  acting  as  a  united  Cabinet  after  their  resignation,  and 
while  the  Queen  was  in  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  their 
opponents,  seemed  most  questionable.  And  there  was  no  lack  among 
the  disappointed  Conservatives,  outside  the  circle  of  the  immediate 
leaders,  of  those  who  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  preconcerted 
trick  of  the  Liberals  to  retain  office.    The  very  simple  and  straight- 
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forward  assertion  of  Lord  Melbourne  that  this  was  not  so  disposes  of 
this  suspicion.  The  action  of  the  outgoing  Ministers  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that,  on  the  receipt  of  Peel's  answer,  negotiations  with 
him  had  in  fact  ceased,  and  that  they  were  the  only  advisers  left  to 
the  Crown.  The  reasonableness  of  the  Queen's  opposition  to  the 
suggested  changes  is  generally  allowed ;  and  the  correctness  of  the 
constitutional  prindiple  upheld  by  Melbourne  appears  to  be  proved 
by  its  subsequent  general  acceptance,  and  by  the  fact  that  from  this 
time  onwards  the  Ladies  of  the  Household  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Mistress  of  the  Kobes)  have  been  exempted  from  the  alterna- 
tions of  political  party. 

In  all  probability  there  was  a  misconception  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  Peel  had  not  intended  to  remove  any  great  number  of  the 
ladies.  Nor  was  he  probably  very  anxious  to  accept  the  difficulties 
which  at  that  time  surrounded  the  position  of  the  Crovemment.  At 
all  events,  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  accept  office  unless 
he  could  occupy  a  commanding  position.  As  a  dissolution  was 
regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  he  would  have  had  at  once  to 
face  a  majority  ii^  opposition.  That  majority,  though  small,  had 
declared  very  lately  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  two  Minis- 
ters, Normanby  and  Morpeth.  The  wife  of  one  of  these  and  the  sister 
of  the  other  were  among  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  Peel  did  not  think 
that  he  could  possibly  have  carried  out  his  government  with  any 
success  unless  he  received  some  open  sign  of  support  from  the  Crown, 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  ladies  would  have  given  him. 

The  incident  resulted  in  the  restitution  of  the  Whig  Grovemment, 
and  its  maintenance  in  office  for  two  years  longer,  during  MeiiKra»e 
which  it  dragged  on  its  wearisome  and  inefficient  career.  JJJJ^J*  ** 
Some  flight  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  ministerial  luir  li. 
arrangements.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  returned  from  Ireland  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  had  been  called  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Normanby. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Ebrington,  a  man  of  equally  liberal 
views.  The  retirement  of  Lord  Glenelg,  an  able  though  somewhat 
dilatory  statesman,  allowed  of  a  change  of  offices  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Normanby  to  the  Home  Office,  while 
the  Colonies  were  intrusted  to  Lord  John  Russell.  In  the  Lower 
House  a  change  of  some  importance  took  place.  Abercrombie,  the 
Speaker,  had  not  proved  thoroughly  efficient.  Somewhat  too  irritable, 
and  prone  to  take  personal  offence,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority  ;  and,  believing  himself  ill-used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  resigned.    Although  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer,  had  long  coveted  the  post,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
election  induced  the  Ministry  to  prefer  as  their  nominee  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  a  man  in  every  way  well  fitted  for  the  office,  and  likely  as  a 
popular  county  gentleman  to  be  accepted  by  the  Opjwsition. 

The  new  Colonial  Minister  was  at  once  forced  into  prominence  by 
.  ^  the  introduction  under  a  new  form  of  the  Jamaica  Bill, 

oppoiitf on  of  which  had  caused  the  late  crisis.  It  adopted  the  prin- 
p«ei  to  the        ^jpj^  ^^  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  insisted,,  and  oflfered 


jamaics  BUI.  a  lotui  penitential  to  the  Assembly.  The  crime  of  that 
Assembly  had  been  its  refusal  to  pass  the  necessary  Bills.  Tho^e 
Bills  were  of  two  classes.  The  one  consisted  of  Bills  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  changed  state  of  the  country  after  the  Emancipation — to 
regulate  the  unoccupied  lands,  the  vagrant  laws,  the  relations  between 
master  and  servant,  the  militia,  and  the  electoral  qualification,  touching 
in  fact  those  questions  which  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  sudden 
creation,  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  of  a  large  body  of  new  black 
citizens.  The  other  class  consisted  of  old  Bills,  which  had  always 
been  considered  necessary  in  the  Colony,  but  which,  being  re-enacted 
yearly,  had  come  to  a  natural  conclusion,  and  required  to  be  re-made. 
The  Bill,  instead  of  suspending  the  Constitution,  referred  these  two 
classes  of  Bills  under  two  clauses  to  the  Assembly.  If  it  refused  with 
regard  to  the  first  class  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements,  similar 
in  principle  to  those  made  in  Crown  Colonies  after  emancipation,  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  were  to  be  authorised  to  enact  the  required 
laws.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  if  the  Assembly  refused  ,to 
renew  the  expired  Acts  within  a  certain  limited  time,  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  might  renew  them  by  their  own  authority.  Although 
the  Bill  nearly  resembled  the  propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  did 
me  Bm  ^^^  P^*^  without  considerable  opposition  ;  and  in  the 

T*"d***  *^  House  of  Lords  its  most  important  enactment,  the  first 
Jiuy  1839.  clause,  was  omitted.  Hopeless  of  carrying  out  a  firmer 
policy,  Lord  John  Russell  recommended  the  Commons  to  accept  the 
remainder  of  the  Bill  rather  than  get  no  Bill  at  all.  It  therefore 
became  law  almost  exactly  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed  two 
months  previously.  Whether  the  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  arose, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  asserted,  from  bona  fide  objections  to  the  Bill,  or 
whether  it  was  a  factious  desire  to  catch  for  party  purposes  a  few 
Radical  votes  which  induced  them  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  rejection 
of  the  more  stringent  clauses  of  the  Bill  was  to  perpetuate  for  many 
years  the  misgovernment  of  Jamaica. 
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The  balance  of  political  parties  almost  ineritably  prevented  the 
completion  of  any  great  measure  of  legislation,  and  the  ^^ 


history  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  Whig  rule  is  occu-  eiMM*  •< 
pied  chiefly  with  matters  of  administration,  and  with  ''*'****^- 
abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  themselves  and  of 
their  Badical  supporters  to  advance  measures  which  have  subse- 
quently been  accepted  as  necessary  by  all  parties.  Little  fault  could 
be  found  with  iJieir  administration;  but  their  difficulties  were 
gradually  increasing  on  all  sides,  and  a  general  feeling  sprang  up  that 
they  must  give  place  to  a  more  powerful  government  The  skill  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  (while  keeping  his  party  together,  and  waging 
a  very  efficient  party  war)  kept  in  check  the  violence  of  the  old  Tory 
element,  and  took  care  to  declare  th^^berality  of  his  own  views, 
tended  largely  to  this  reactionj^..^""-'''^ 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  rendered  a 
change  of  Ministry  more  possible.  The  Government  had 
from  the  first  taken  up^the  position  of  the  Queen's  Govern-  ^"tha*! 
ment,  and  it  was  distinctly  as  the  protectors  of  her  per-  ■*»"*•«•• 
sonal  wishes  that  they  returned  to  power ;  and  although  Lord  Mel- 
bourne behaved  in  all  respects  most  honourably  in  his  position  of 
close  friend  and  constant  companion  of  the  young  Queen,  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  her  affection  for  him,  and  her  dread  of  losing 
his  unrestrained  and  fatherly  friendship,  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  change.  But  at  the  close'  of  the  year  1839  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  He  had  been 
invited  to  Windsor  at  the  suggestion  of  Melbourne  himself  and  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  who  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result' 
The  Queen  became  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  her  marriage  with 
him  was  at  once  decided  upon.  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  virtues 
of  Melbourne,  not  the  least  among  the  many  proofs  be 
gave  of  his  sincere  and  high-minded  affection  for  the  podtionof 
Queen,  that  he  thus  supplied  her  with  a  husband  who  ^^®*  Albert 
might  permanently  occupy  the  place  of  adviser  he  had  himself  hitherto 
held,  and  give  her  the  support  which  her  sex  and  years  required. 
With  what  self-denying  devotion  Prince  Albert  effaced  himself  from 
political  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Queen,  is  visible  in  every  page  of  the  future  history  of  his  career. 
The  marriage  removed  the  necessity  for  Melbourne's  presence,  and 
allowed  the  Queen  to  assume  a  more  truly  constitutional  position  than 
she  had  yet  held.  She  could  henceforward  repose  her  confidence 
equally  in  the  hader  of  either  party,  who  might  be  the  Minister  of 
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the  people's  choice.  Some  mistakes  were  made  which  tended  at  first 
to  injure  Prince  Albert's  popularity.  A  demand  for  ^£50,000  a  year 
for  bis  support  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  exorbitant ;  the  attempt 
to  give  him  precedence  over  all  the  royal  family  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  injudicious.  Nor  was  it,  perhaps,  prudent  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prince  when  the  engagement  was 
announced.  The  errors  were,  no  doubt,  caused  by  a  somewhat  undue 
friendship  for  the  Queen.  On  all  points  the  Ministry  had  to  give  way. 
The  income  was  settled  at  ^30,000 ;  precedence  at  the  Court  was  given 
to  the  Prince  by  the  Queen's  prerogative  only,  and  a  public  declara- 
tion of  Protestantism  was  elicited.  Nor  was  it  possible  at  first  that 
the  real  worth  of  the  Prince  should  be  known.  He  was  very  young 
— a  few  months  younger  than  the  Queen — and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty,  and  some  occasional  ridicule  at  his  literary  and 
artistic  culture;  which  belonged  rather  to  German  than  to  English 
manners,  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  his  position. 
But  it  is  not  in  a  course  of  somewhat  stunted  legislation,  or  in  the 
strife  of  parties  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  that  the 
social  real  interest  of  the  time  is  to  be  sought.    It  lies  rather 

agitation.  jj^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  -^  ^^  ^^^  trace  in  all  directions,  disordered 

and  shapeless,  the  continuation  of  the  strenuous  movements  of  popular 
life  originated  at  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Though  at  first  they 
appeared  to  produce  but  little  result,  they  gradually  exerted  a  power 
on  the  public  miud  which  forced  even  the  Conservatives  to  accept  and 
further  them.  Veiled  as  it  was  in  many  respects  under  the  form 
of  political  aspiration,  the  popular  movement  was  at  bottom  a  social 
one.  Though  frequently  regarded  as  a  revolution,  and  though,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  first  step  in  a  revolution,  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  the 
work  of  men  trained  in  old  political  theories,  and  themselves  belonging 
to  the  propertied  class.  The  constituencies  had  indeed  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  rearrangement  of  political  power  as  between  town 
and  country  had  been  considerable,  but  it  was  still  in  virtue  of  their 
property  that  the  newly  admitted  electors  enjoyed  the  advantages 
that  had  been  given  them.  The  measure  in  fact  did  little  more  than 
give  a  wide  extension  to  the  propertied  class.  But  the  movement 
which  had  resulted  in  the  Bill  was  too  deep  to  be  thus  limited.  The 
desire  for  admission  to  some  share  in  the  national  government  was 
not  merely  political  ambition ;  its  object  was  thoroughly  practical.  To 
direct  legislation  into  a  course  advantageous  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore as  they  believed  to  the  country,  was  the  desire  of  those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  a  share  of  political  power.     It  was  inevitable  that 
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the  same  desire  should  exist  in  the  classes  still  excluded,  and  that  they 
in  their  turn  should  seek  for  the  realisation  of  their  wishes  hy  similar 
means.  It  was  thus  that  social  and  political  questions  were  inter- 
mingled, although  they  assumed  at  first  for  the  most  part  a  political 
shape.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  represented  in  the  House  by  the  small  body  of  men  then 
known  as  Radicals ;  outside  the  House,  by  the  large  body  of  new  yoters. 
There  was  a  constant  pressure  in  Parliament  from  such  men  as  Roe- 
buck, Leader,  and  Grote,  for  still  further  extension  of  the  franchise. 
They  believed  also  that  the  influence  of  wealth,  especially  of  terri- 
torial wealth,  prevented  the  true  expression  of  the  will  of  the  poorer 
voters.  To  check  this  influence,  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
blot  in  the  representative  system  of  England,  they  yearly  produced  a 
motion  in  favour  of  ballot  at  elections.  The  name  of  Grote  the 
historian  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Bill  At  first  the  effect 
of  the  efibrts  of  the  Radical  party  was  to  emphasise  the  divergence 
of  views  existing  among  the  Liberals,  and  to  drive  the  more  influential 
and  wealthy  among  them,  with  Lord  John  Russell  at  their  head,  to 
take  up  a  Conservative  attitude  they  were  totally  unable  to  maintain. 
Lord  John  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  "  the  finality  "  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  to  say  that  he  should  consider  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith  if  he  took  any  part  in  large  measures  of  reconstruction.  Both 
the  dominant  parties  in  the  House  had  thus  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  listen  to  no  further  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  masses. 
It  was  consequently  outside  Parliament  that  the  agitation  was  chiefly 
carried  on. 

Ever  since  1836  the  trade  of  the  country  had  been  depressed.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  there  was  considerable  suffering  Bnflaringi  of 
among  the  working  classes.  Added  to  this,  the  frost  of  ***•  p*^- 
the  winter  of  1837-38  was  of  unprecedented  severity,  the  Thames  being 
frozen  over  in  London.  The  hardship  attending  such  a  state  of 
things  was  increased  by  the  high  price  of  food.  The  duty  on  corn 
kept  up  its  price,  which  ranged  during  the  year  1838  from  69s.  to 
79s.  a  quarter.  Nor  was  the  price  of  meat  low.  It  is  mentioned  in 
public  estimates  at  the  general  average  of  5s.  a  stone  of  8  lbs.  ;  sold  at 
retail  prices,  this  would  probably  give  an  average  of  8d.  Cold,  hunger, 
and  want  of  employment  were  all  at  work  among  the  people.  The 
severe  system  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  as  yet  only  four  years  old,  natur- 
ally offered  itself  as  an  object  of  bitter  complaint  to  the  suffering 
multitude.  The  cessation  of  outdoor  relief  and  of  grants  in  aid  of 
wages  were  regarded  as  instances  of  cruel  and  tyrannous  oppression 
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It  was  not  only  the  poor  themselves,  or  the  agitators  who  were  making 
use  of  them,  who  joined  in  this  unreasonable  attack.  Losing  sight  of 
the  general  and  natural  causes  at  work  to  produce  misery,  many  well- 
intentioned  and  educated  meii  believed  that  it  might  be  traced 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  This  feeling  found 
expression  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  the  Upper  House 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  combined  in  heaping  abuse 
upon  the  Law.  Yet  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  full  confidence  of  the  success  attained.  And 
although  no  doubt  the  facts  whicb  they  adduced  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  their  case  in  its  best  light,  they  afford  suflSciently 
striking  and  sound  proofs  of  the  real  value  of  the  new  law.  In 
districts  where  fifty  or  sixty  able-bodied  men  had  habitually  been 
relieved  during  the  winter,  no  single  case  of  such  relief  was  now  to 
be  found,  yet  the  strictest  inquiry  in  certain  districts  in  Kent  failed  to 
produce  any  cases  of  unrelieved  distress.  The  clergy,  originally  much 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  charity,  were  gradually  coming  roimd  to 
confess  the  utility  of  the  change,  and  the  Commissioners  boasted, 
apparently  with  truth,  that  there  was  already  a  saving  of  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  on  the  rates.  None  the  less  did  dema- 
gogues find  in  the  new  arrangements  a  ready  means  of  exciting  the 
anger  of  the  people. 

In  the  towns  other  general  causes  of  suffering  were  at  work.  The 
BiMof  TradM  introduction  of  machinery  had  produced  the  effect  which, 
unioni.  when  it  is  combined  with  depression  of  trade,  must  neces- 

sarily follow  it  In  the  competition  for  such  trade  as  there  was,  the 
hand-worker  was  driven  to  ruin,  and  cheap  mechanical  processes  super- 
seded human  labour.  With  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  work 
wages  began  to  fall,  and  in  their  attempt  to  keep  them  up  the  work- 
men fell  into  habits  of  combination.  In  nearly  every  manufacturing 
town  Trades  Unions  made  their  appearance.  The  objects  of  these 
organisations  were  :  first,  to  enable  the  workman  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the  capitalist  by  means  of  "strikes,"  compelling  the 
master  to  forfeit  his  contracts  or  to  raise  wages,  and  of  "  turn-outs," 
which  were  strikes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  for  in- 
flicting punishment  upon  the  masters  who  happened  to  have  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  Unions ;  secondly,  to  produce  an  equality  of 
receipts  among  the  workmen,  regardless  of  the  superior  gifts  or 
industry  possessed  by  any  individual  among  them ;  thirdly,  the 
repression  of  piecework,  which,  was  regarded  as  mere  robbery. 
*  Every  man,"  said  one  of  the  Trades  Union  orators,  "who,  by  work- 
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ing  at  piecework,  earns  40s.  a  week,  when  the  ordinary  wage  is  20s., 
is  robbing  his  neighbour  of  a  sovereign."  These  combinations,  though 
in  themselyes  they  were  not  at  this  time  regarded  as  illegal,  were 
constantly  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  yiolence.  They  were  governed 
each  by  its  body  of  delegates,  paid  pretty  highly  at  the  cost  of  the 
members.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Unions  were  under  promise 
to  obey  their  leaders'  commands,  which  frequently  took  the  form  of 
orders  to  '^  picket," — that  is,  to  watch  and  ill-use  men  who  broke  their 
rules, — or  to  execute  the  y^igeance  of  the  Society  upon  interloping 
workmen  employed  by  the  masters  daring  a  strike  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Trades  Unions,  affording  as  they  do  organised  centres 
round  which  the  political  and  social  aspirations  of  the  lower  classes 
can  easily  gather,  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  working  men. 
But  their  first  effect  was  to  increase  the  evils  of  poverty.  At  a  time 
of  depression  of  trade  they  offered  a  fresh  difficulty  to  the  employment 
of  capital ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete  inventions 
in  machinery,  inventions  which  still  further  lessened  the  demand  for 
labour,  can  be  traced  to  them. 

The  evils  of  competition  were  however  so  obvious,  and  in  some 
cases  so  repulsive,  that  it  was  not  the  working  classes  puivt  of 
alone  who  sought  means  to  remedy  them.  The  attention  JJJl,^^!^" 
of  philanthropists  had  been  already  attracted  t.o  the  evils  isss. 
attending  the  large  employment  of  children  in  factories.  They  suf- 
fered both  in  body  and  mind.  They  were  weakened  by  the  long  hours 
of  labour  passed  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
by  the  constant  occupation  which  debarred  them  from  all  opportuni- 
ties of  education.  Lord  Ashley  came  forward  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  their  cause  As  early  as  the  year  1833  a  Bill  had  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  factory  children.  Nine  hours  a  day  was  fixed  as 
their  working  time  when  engaged  in  factory  labour,  from  which 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  were  entirely  excluded.  It  was  a 
law  which  clashed  with  the  principle  of  free  competition,  and  excited 
opposition  on  both  sides.  The  employers  desired  cheap  labour  and 
long  hours ;  the  parents  of  the  children  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
educated  to  see  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  Bill,  and  were 
desirous  of  getting  all  they  could  from  their  children's  labour.  The 
law  was  therefore  evaded ;  and  in  1838  Lord  Ashley  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  efficient  carrying  out  ef  the  regulation 
of  &ctories.  It  was  however  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Political 
economy,  regarded  not  as  a  statement  of  results  from  certain  causes 
but  as  a  code  of  laws  to  be  carefully  followed,  was  at  that  time 
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triumphant  iniihe  House.  So  entirely  was  the  success  and  happiness 
of  the  country  held  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  capitalist  that 
the  view  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  to  limit  the  hours  of  child- 
labour  was  a  restriction  upon  trade  which  would  tend  to  drive  capital 
from  England,  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  final  argument  against  the 
Bill.  Yet,  while  a  serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  youth  of  tiie 
nation  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  its  laws,  as  the  Radicals 
pointed  out,  were  flagrantly  broken  by  the  maintenance  of  the  protec- 
tive duty  upon  com  which  obliged  the  already  sufTering  poor  to  pay 
an  undue  price  for  the  most  necessary  article  of  subsistence.  -^ 

a/^  The  question  of  Education,  emphasised  by  Lord  Ashley's  efforts  to 
Hecenityfor  restrain  the  employment  of  factory  children,  was 
MttMui^  'gradually  becoming  important.  Lord  Brougham,  with 
«dueation.  the  fervid  activity  which  marked  his  partisanship,  had 
for  years  been  impressing  on  the  Parliament  and  people  the  necessity  of 
renioving  from  England  the  stigma  of  being  the  worst  educated 
-country  in  Northern  Europe.  He  had  succeeded,  even  as  early  as 
1818,  in  obtaining  returns  clearly  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  facts. 
It  was  bowever  not  till  fifteen  years  later  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of  the  question.  In  1833  the 
Reformed  Parliament  went  so  far  ajs  to  grant  the  pitiful  sum  of 

•  ^20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  education.  This  sum  was  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  two  Spcieties — the  National  Society,  in  exclu- 
sive connection  with  the  English  Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  upon  a  somewhat  broader  basis.  It  was  employed  to 
encourage  the  building  of  schools,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grant 
should  be  met  by  considerable  local  subscription.  A  few  more  schools 
were  thus  no  doubt  called  into  existence,  but  the  very  conditions 
of  the  grant  secured  that  they  should  be  chiefly  in  wealthy  districts  ; 
just  where  schools  were  most  wanted  they  could  not  be  obtained. 

/  By  both  Societies  the  Roman  Catholic  poor — and  they  were  numerous 
— were  entirely  excluded  from  education.  From  that  time  onwards 
repeated  efforts  had  been  made,  and  committees  appointed  on  the 
subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  increase  of  education  had  taken  place. 

In  December  1837  Lord  Brougham  suggested  a  plan  for  national 
education.  He  expressed  his  wish  that  the  interference  of  Grovem- 
Lord  ment  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  but  he  believed 

22J***^  *  that  by  a  system  of  incentives  and  encouragements  the 
1M7.  principles  of  education  could  be  generally  introduced,  and 

a  school  put  within  the  reach  of  all.-  His  reason  for  objecting  to  any 
set  scheme  was  the  number  of  schools  already  existing.    There  were 
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about  50,000,  of  which  40,000  were  voluntaiy  without  endowment. 
Since  1820  the  number  of  children  attending  school  had  grown  from 
600,000  to  1,120,000—730,000  of  whom  were  paying  for  theur  educa- 
tion. He  in  no  sense  wished  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  eyery  indi- 
Tidual  to  education.  His  plan  was  the  establishment  of  an  Education 
Board  of  commissioners,  among  whom  should  be  some  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  To  them  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  distributing 
Parliamentary  grants  and  charitable  funds.  All  grants  were  to  be 
refused  to  schools  of  an  exTdusive  character,  where  no  churchman  or 
no  dissenter,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  act  as  teacher.  Any  parish 
might  form  for  itself  a  school  committee,  composed  of  ratepayers,  with  , 
the  right  to  leyy  a  rate  for  school  purposes.  Religious  teaching, 
while  unsectarian,  was  to  be  maintained.  The  shortness  of  the  ses- 
sion preTented  the  full  consideration  of  the  Bill  In  June  Mr.  Wise, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Society  for  Education,  moved 
in  the  Lower  House  for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking  pi«L 
her  to  appoint  commissioners,  with  the  same  sort  of  ^'^* 
powers  as  those  above  mentioned.  The  debate  brought  out  the 
inefficiency  of  the  existing  system.  In  five  towns  of  Lancashire,  in  a 
population  of  841,000,  only  27,000  children  went  to  school  In 
Bethoal  Green,  where  there  were  14»000  children  between  five  and 
foqrteen^  only  2000  received  any  education.  Lord  John  Bussell  did 
not  consider  the  time  arrived  for  any  general  scheme,  and  therefore 
opposed  Mr.  Wise.  The  motion  was  negatived,  but  by  a  majority  of 
foUr  only. 

So  close  a  division  induced  Lord  John  Russell  himself  in  the  next 
session  to  produce  a  scheme.    Although  it  came  definitely  * 

before  the  House  only  when  an  increase  of  £10,000  to  Bnoau't  pua.  I 
the  education  grant  was  demanded,  the  plan  had  already  ^^** 
been  explained  in  Parliament^  and  formulated  in  an  order  of  Council 
to  which  publicity  had  been  given,  and  which  had  already  roused  the 
opposition  of  the  Church,  and  called  forth  very  numerous  adverse 
petitions.  The  plan  consisted  in  the  first  place,  like  Brougham's,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Council,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Government,  who  were  to  be  an  Education  Board.  The  Board 
was. to  be  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
Of  thisL  £10,000  was  confined  to  the  two  Societies  which  had  already 
received  it ;  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  residue  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  were  not  tied.  They  were  neither  compelled  to  follow  the 
existing  custom  of  making  grants  only  to  meet  local  subscriptions,  nor 
to  give  only  through  the  medium  of  the  two  great  Societies.   No  school 
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was  to  receive  any  share  unless  it  submitted  to  inspection.  For  the 
supply  of  teachers  a  Normal  School,  under  Government,  was  to  be 
established,  where  children  and  teachers  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  the  rights  of  conscience  were  to  be 
respected. 
When  the  matter  came  before  the  House  it  at  once  encountered  a 
storm  of  opposition.  It  placed,  it  was  urged,  control  over 
itiniMth  the  religious  education  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a 

HooMc  political  Board.    It  allowed  that  Board  to  give  grants  to 

all  sorts  of  schools ;  it  withdrew  from  the  Church  what  had  been 
something  like  a  monopoly,  for  the  grants  to  meet  subscriptions  had 
naturally  fallen  principally  to  the  wealthiest  body.  Lord  Stanley, 
though  he  had  himself  originated  a  similar  plan  in  Ireland,  led  the 
Opposition.  According  to  him  (and  he  supported  it  by  statistics), 
the  present  system  was  working  extraordinarily  well.  Even  Lord 
Ashley,  actuated  by  Protestant  enthusiasm,  opposed  the  scheme.  It 
was  well  supported  by  Ministers  and  their  followers,  and  the  need  of 
education  was  placed  in  a  very  glaring  light.  The  statistics  of 
ignorance  were  gloomy,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  returned 
scholars  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  Sunday  scholars  only.  At  New- 
castle 49  out  of  every  100  children  received  no  instruction.  At 
Gateshead  13  per  cent,  only  attended  schools,  and  in  seventeen  large 
towns  the  average  was  only  1  in  12.  In  Manchester  it  was  only  1 
in  35.  Of  the  3,000,000  children  in  England  half  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance^  But  the  dread  of  touching  the  monopoly  of  the 
Church  was  such  that  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  five  that  the 
Government  was  allowed  to  bring  in  its  BiU.  When  £30,000  was 
demanded  for  education  a  fresh  opposition  was  raised,  and  Lord 
Mahon  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  prove  that  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  was  a  direct  cause  of  crime.  A  division  showed  a 
majority  of  only  two  in  favour  of  the  grant.  Of  course  the  Opposition 
in  the  Lords  was  still  more  decided.  It  was  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  produced  resolutions  of  great  length  stating  that  the 
ministerial  scheme  was  open  to  objections  with  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  other  impor- 
tant details,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  therefore  found  itself  obliged 
to  present  a  humble  address  to  the  Queen  to  put  an  end  to  all  immediate 
steps  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  general  education.  One 
Bishop  alone,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  supported  the  Bill.  As  usual 
in  the  Upper  House,  the  Conservatives  had  it  all  their  own  way ;  tiie 
resolutions  of  the  Archbishop  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  HI. 
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The  Ministry,  however,  did  not  quite  give  way.  They  dropped  their 
Nonmd  School,  hnt  retained  their  Committee  of  Council ;  induced 
the  Qneen  to  express  her  disapproval  of  the  Lords'  address  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  system  of  grants.  The  indigiumt  clergy  at 
first  refused  to  accept  any  share,  bat  the  process  of  self-denial  did  not 
long  continue ;  they  shortly  contrived  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
and  the  dissenters  were  still  left  unprovided  for.    . 

Small  though  this  beginning  of  national  education  is,  it  at  least 
shows  the  advance  of  social  interest  in  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  reveals  the  mass  of  ignorance  which  was  ready  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
lend  itself  to  the  plausible  harangues  of  discontented  ihaisMtMM  . . 
demagogues.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  proof  •'♦'•'^s'** 
^  ignorance,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  poor,  than  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  spring 
of  1838.  A  certain  John  Thom,  a  Comishmau,  had  some  ^emM^fftfffr^ 
made  himself  notorious  by  marching  about  in  rich  dresses,  and  calling 
himself  Sir  William  Courtney,  Elnight  of  Malta.  His  personal  pre- 
sence, which  was  striking,  and  a  certain  gift  of  eloquence  had  given 
him  some  influence  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  mad,  and  was  placed  in  confinement,  but  on  proving 
harmless  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  own  family.  He 
escaped  from  them  and  reappeared  in  Kent,  resumed  his  old  position, 
persuaded  tiie  feurmers  that  he  was  by  right  a  very  wealthy  man,  that 
he  would  shortly  enter  into  his  property  and  give  them  their  land  rent 
&ee.  He  proceeded  to  inveigh  against  all  laws,  more  particularly  the 
new  Poor  Law,  collected  a  band  of  followers,  and  marched  about  asking 
the  labourers  to  join  him.  He  then  went  a  step  further,  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  His  strange  pretensions  received  a  certain 
support,  and  the  increase  of  his  fanatical  followers  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt  his  apprehension. 
He  shot  the  constable  who  tried  to  take  him.  Soldiers  were  sum- 
moned from  Canterbury.'  He  called  upon  his  followers  to  behave  like 
men,  and  at  once  stepped  before  them  and  shot  the  officer  in  com^ 
mand.  The  soldiers  then  fired,  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  rioters, 
with  Thom  among  them,  were  killed.  The  legal  proceedings  which 
followed  this  little  riot  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  credulity 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  believed  in  the  miracles  of 
Thom,  had  received  the  Eucharist  from  his  hands,  had  worshipped 
him,  and  fully  believed  that  he  and  they  were  rendered  invul- 
nerable. 

Suffering,  ignorant,  organised  for  definite  opposition  to  their  capi- 
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talist  masters,  irritated  by  the  unavoidable  harshness  which  attended 
siae  of  ^^0  honest  working  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  driven  to  despair 

*''»'^**'««  by  a  system  of  competition  which  seemed  to  demand  from 

them  all  the  toil  while  the  capitalists  got  all  the  profits, — ^the  people 
listened  willingly  to  pictures  of  an  ideal  state  of  society,  freed  alike 
from  restrictive  corn-laws,  over  competition  and  grasping  capitalists. 
Previous  events  haid  led  them  to  believe  that  political  power  was  the 
road  by  which  they  might  reach  such  a  happy  state,  and  the  result 
/was  Chartism.  In  the  course  of  1838  the  discontent  began  to  assume 
ydangerous  proportions,  and  found  means  to  express  itself  in  a  formula 
/known  as  the  People's  Charter,  which  claimed  ^-^^  political  points — 
'  universal  suffirage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  abolition  of  a 
iproperty  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  payment  of  mem- 
bers. The  Legislature  was  thus  to  be  at  once  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  constituencies,  and  open  to  working  men.  The 
movement,  composite  in  character,  was  very  widespread  and  veiy 
threatening.  It  found  local  leaders  in  all  pa^  of  England.  The 
more  prominent  were  a  Dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  Stephens  ; 
Vincent,  a  working  man  ;  Oastler,  who  confined  his  attacks  chiefly  to 
the  Poor  Law ;  arid  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  presence, 
but  with  a  taint  of  madness  which  ultimately  destroyed  his  mind. 
Riotous  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  and  their  effect  was 
heightened  by  their  being  frequently  held  at  night  with  torchlight  pro- 
cessions. The  speeches  made  at  them  were  marked  by  wild  asser- 
tions of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  Charter,  and  scarcely  veiled 
suggestions  of  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  "Universal  suffrage," 
said  Mr.  Stephens  at  one  of  these  meetings,  a  great  assembly  of 
200,000  men  on  Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester — "  the  meaning  of 
universal  suffrage  is  that  every  working  man  in  the  land  has  a  right  to 
a  good  coat,  a  good  hat,  a  good  roof,  a  good  dinner,  no  more  work 
than  will  keep  him  in  health,  and  as  much  wages  as  will  keep  him 
in  plenty.  If,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  the  authorities  in  Manchester 
had  not  declared  confidence  in  the  peaceable  character  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  brought  10,000  i3u:med  men  with  him,  and  would  have 
exhorted  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  flock  to  the  standard 
and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Constitution."  It  was  not  in  the  north 
country  only  that  the  disturbances  made  their  appearance.  Devizes, 
Llanidloes,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Newcastle,  the  Potteries,  and  London 
itself,  were  all  disturbed,  more  or  less,  with  riots ;  and  it  was  not 
only  in  tumultuous  assemblies  that  the  claims  of  the  Chartists  were 
heard.    In  1839  delegates  were  chosen,  and  a  national  Convention 
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osnally  holding  its  sittings  in  London  was  formed  ;  and  the  People's 
Charter  grew  into  a  great  national  petition,  signed  by  ^^  f^mu'i     / 
1,200,000  men.    When  it  was  brought  into  the  House  okwtw  ^ 

of  Commons  by  Mr.  Attwood  (June   14),  it  was  at 
once  rejected.    On  the  12  th  of  July  Mr.  Attwood  moved  that  the 
petition  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.    As  a  matter  of 
course  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

The  petition  had  been  already  discredited  by  a  riot  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  4th  of  July  in  Birmingham,  and  which  had  only 
been  suppressed  with  difficulty  by  the  military.  The  temper  of  the 
oiganisation  had  been  displayed  in  a  proclamation  in  which  the  Con- 
vention spoke  of  the  action  of  the  police  as  "an  unjust  and  wanton 
outrage  committed  by  a  bloodthirsty  and  unconstitutional  «... 
force  from  London."  The  rejection  of  the  petition  was  Btmii^iuMi 
followed  by  a  still  worse  riot  (July  15).  For  some  hours,  •^  "'wp^t. 
almost  unchecked  by  the  police,  the  populace  held  possession  of 
Birmingham,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  he  had  never  seen  a 
stormed  and  sacked  town  in  so  bad  a  plight.  This  great  outbreak  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  an  even  more  opeit  outrage  at  New- 
port, in  Monmouthshire.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  hilly  district  occu- 
pied by  a  mining  population.  The  Chartist  doctrines  had  been  dis- 
seminated among  the  miners  principally  through  the  agency  of  a  Mr. 
Frost,  a  linen-draper  in  Newport.  Created  a  magistra^te  of  the  town 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  townsfolk,  he  had  continued  his  seditious 
behaviour,  and  had  been  removed  from  the  magistracy  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  In  conjunction  with  Zephaniah  Williams,  who  kept  a  beer- 
shop  in  Colebrookdale,  and  William  Jones,  a  watchmaker  of  Ponty- 
pool,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  assault  Newport  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  November.  The  insurgents  were  to  march  on  the 
town  in  three  divisions,  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Usk,  attack 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  town,  and  stop  the  mail,  the  non-arrival 
of  which  at  Birmingham  was  to  be  a  signal  for  some  sort  of  general 
rising  in  the  north  of  England.  The  junction  of  the  three  parties 
failed,  and  Frost  with  his  division  marched  single-handed  upon  the 
town.  He  was  there  encountered  with  great  courage  and  skill  by 
Mr.  Philips,  the  Mayor,  who  garrisoned  the  chief  inn  in  the  place, 
and  beat  off  the  assailants  not  without  some  loss  of  life.  The  three 
leaders  were  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  while  Philips,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  encounter,  was  invited  to  Windsor,  treated  with 
all  honour,  and  made  a  knight.     These  disorders  were  of  necessity 
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met  by  active  measures  of  repression,  and  by  frequent  Government 
prosecutions.  But  the  Administration  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  extreme  methods  ;  the  constabulary  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  was  reorganised,  and  a  small  addition  of  troops  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  Parliament ;  but  in  other  respects  the  existing 
laws  were  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  in  Parliament  and  the  disturbed 
▼oteofwttt  state  of  the  country  induced  the  Conservatives  at  the- 
defeSi*"**  beginning  of  1840  to  move  a  voto  of  want  of  confidence. 
Jul  81, 1840.  The  grouud  on  which  it  rested  was  the  inability  of  the 
Ministry  to  secure  that  peace  at  home  and  abroad  which  it  was  its 
duty  to  secure  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  failure,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  their  opponents,  was  to  be  traced  to  their  weakness  in  tam- 
pering with  disturbances  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
meddling  policy  they  pursued  abroad.  They  were  however  able  to 
make  out  a  case  good  enough  to  secure  the  support  of  the  House ; 
and  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  lost  by  twenty-one  votes. 
By  a  narrow  majority  of  nine  they  also  succeeded  in  saving  their 
policy  with  regard  to  China  from  an  adverse  motion  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  Yet  every  division  displayed  their  real  weakness,  and 
their  position  was  rendered  worse  by  the  growing  indignation  at  the 
undisguised  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  office. 

The  great  party  battle-field,  both  this  year  and  the  next,  was  Ireland. 
F*iiiire  of  ^^  ^^  \^i^Ti  already  mentioned  that  the  Government  had 
BteaiAT'iiriih  succeeded  in  passing  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation 
BUL  **  Bill  through  both  Houses  only  by  accepting  the  adverse 
>*vi8i().  amendment  of  the  Lords.  This  virtual  victory  of 
the  Opposition  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland.  A 
system  of  registration  had  existed  there  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  A  new  system  had  been  introduced  in  England ;  but, 
before  assimilating  the  process  in  the  two  countries,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  see  how  the  experiment  would  work.  It  had  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  as  there  were  some  palpable  deficiencies  in  the  registration 
arrangements  in  Ireland,  it  was  understood  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  bringing  the  two  into  harmony.  But  Government,  although  it 
appeared  to  recognise  the  duty,  had  neglected  to  produce  any  Bill  for 
the  purpose.  That  duty  the  Opposition,  represented  by  Lord  Stanley, 
now  undertook.  By  the  existing  system  the  registration  in  Ireland 
was  revised  before  permanent  officials  (assistant  barristers),  as  a  part  of 
the  quarter  sessions  work  at  the  assize  towns.     There  was  no  appeal, 
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and  each  claimant  had  to  make  good  his  claim,  which  was  objected  to  as 
a  matter  of  couise.  Having  succeeded  in  making  it  good,  he  was  given 
a  certificate,  available  for  eight  years ;  but,  as  he  might  procure  such 
a  certificate  every  half-year,  an  easy  opening  was  given  for  tiie  crea- 
tion of  fraudulent  votes  by  the  dishonest  distribution  of  these  certifi- 
cates at  election  time.  Stanley  proposed  to  bring  the  systems  of  the 
two  countries  into  harmony  ;  to  make  registration  annual ;  to  allow 
names  to  stand  on  the  register  without  production  of  fresh  proof  unless 
objected  to,  and  to  give  an  appeal  from  the  revising  barrister  to  the 
judges.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  objection  to  the  Bill,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  covert  method  of  excluding  a  number 
of  voters  from  the  constituency,  and  as  such  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  by  O'ConnelL  Morpeth  declared  that  it 
would  obstruct  the  legitimate  use  of  the  franchise.  CConnell  re- 
garded it  as  a  Bill  which  would  entirely  disfranchise  Ireland  by 
enormously  increasing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vote. 
The  register  was  to  be  opened  every  year,  and,  as  the  Tories  would 
dispute  every  Liberal  or  peasant  vote  and  carry  the  matter  if  decided 
against  them  before  the  judges,  the  peasant  would  have  to  walk  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  to  the  assize  town  twice  every  year  to  make  good  his 
claim.  Stanley,  who  had  originally  parted  from  the  Reformers  on  disap- 
proving of  their  weak  and  conciliatory  action  in  Ireland,  and  who  was 
therefore  the  declared  enemy  of  O'Connell  and  his  Mends,  found  him- 
self at  once  assaulted  with  extreme  violence.  O Connell,  with  his  usual 
want  of  self-restraint,  spoke  of  him  as  ''scorinon  Stanley"  outside  the 
House,  and  within  the  House  heaped  every  sort  of  abuse  upon  him. 
Although  frequently  beaten  in  division — for  the  virulence  of  O'Con- 
nell's  partisanship,  and  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  Bill  they 
were  opposing,  had  withdrawn  some  support  from  the  Ministers — the 
Government  threw  every  form  and  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  measure.  No  less  than  ten  divisions  were  taken  on  it,  in  only 
one  of  which  did  the  Crovemment  secure  a  majority.  Yet  the  inter- 
position of  every  form  of  delay  was  so  successful  that  Stanley, 
drawing  attention  to  the  unusual  and  obstinate  opposition  he  had 
encountered,  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  prudently  withdrew 
his  Bill,  promising  however  to  re-introduce  it  in  the  next  session. 

This  he  accordingly  did;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Government 
attempted  a  new  method  of  thwarting  him.    Lord  Mor-   ,^,^  ^^ 
peth  introduced  a  counter  proposition,  which,  while  it  JJ^JJ^^^'*^ 
contained  nearly  the  same  provisions  as  the  uncompleted  bui. 
Bill  of  the  previous  year,  had  tacked  to  it  a  provision   ^"^  *•"' 
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intended  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  Irish  party  in  the  House,  and 
th«is  to  outbid  Stanley.  This  provision  was  a  definition  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  was,  by  Lord  Morpeth's  proposition,  to  be  given  to  every 
man  rated  at  £^  to  the  poor-rate.  The  outcry  against  this  Bill  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  was  very  great.  Much  had  been  said  by 
^he  Government  of  the  finality  of  the  old  Reform  Bill,  and  here  there 
appeared  to  be  a  distinct  alteration  and  lowering  of  the  franchise.  It 
was  urged  that  the  Bill  was  nothing  but  a  new  Reform  Bill  in  dis- 
guise. Many  of  the  more  conservative  Liberals  were  themselves 
alarmed  at  it ;  and  the  Grovemment,  who  appeared  really  to  have  no 
opinion  but  what  was  supplied  them  by  others,  made  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  proposed  franchise  to  ^8.  For  four  nights  a  bitter  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on,  terminating  in  the  passage  of  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  five  only.  In  committee  the  Government 
encountered  fresh  embarrassments.  Lord  Howick,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Ministry,  introduced  an  amendment  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself,  but  which  was  carried  against  Government  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-one.  Defeat  however  produced  no  .result ;  they 
Mtaiigtry.  accepted  the  amendment,  and    proceeded  with  their 

April  i6,  mi.  measure.  Even  the  final  destruction  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  thrown  out  by  eleven  votes,  failed  to  loosen  the  hold  with  which 
they  clung  to  office. 

A  still  more  complete  defeat  was  necessary,  and  room  for  such  a 
FiBuieui  defeat  was  found  in  their  financial  policy.    Mr.  Spring 

difflcnittof.  jjice,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  tie  Exchequer  since 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Spencer  in  1835,  was  not  a  careful  financier. 
As  a  rule,  neither  the  actual  receipts  nor  the  expenditure  corresponded 
with  his  estimates.  But  he  had  no  doubt  laboured  under  much  diffi- 
culty ;  the  depression  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  prevalent  at  the 
time  and  the  difficulties  in  Canada  had  both  limited  the  revenue  and 
increased  the  expenses.  A  certain  number  of  taxes  had  also  been 
taken  off,  and  the  result  for  the  last  few  years  had  been  a  constantly 
increasing  deficit.  In  pursuance  of  some  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Ministry  in  1839,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  retired  from 
office.  Room  was  found  for  him  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baring  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  new  Chancellor  proved  no  more  successful  than  his 
predecessor.  Though  he  honestly  attempted  to  meet  his  difficulties, 
events  had  proved  too  strong  for  him.  Trade  did  not  improve ;  the 
Canadian  expenses  continued ;  and,  in  addition,  a  war  had  broken 
out  in  China. 
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The  reyenue  liad  also  been  very  largely  decreased  by  the  somewhat 
reckless  adoption  of  a  very  excellent  reform.  The  con- 
dition of  the  post-office  had  for  some  years  occupied 
public  attention.  The  arrangements  were  in  many  respects  very 
inconvenient,  and  in  spite  or  rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
high  rates  charged,  though  the  toade  of  the  country  was  increasing 
the  receipts  of  the  department  were  falling  off.  The  expense  of 
postage  pressed  heavily  upon  the  poor  and  on  the  mercantile  classes, 
an  inordinate  amount  of  office-work  was  required  to  settle  the  sum 
chargeable  upon  each  letter,  which  varied  according  to  its  weight, 
the  distance  it  had  to  travel,  and  the  means  of  carriage  to  be  employed. 
A  great  waste  of  time  attended  the  distribution  and  rendered  fre- 
quent deliveries  impossible  ;  it  was  calculated  that  on  an  average 
two  minutes  were  employed  in  delivering  and  receiving  the  payment 
for  each  letter  in  London,  ^r.  Rowland  HjH  has  the  credit  of  sug- 
gesting in  a  pamphlet  a  method  of  removing  these  inconveniences. 
He  advocated  the  application  to  the  post-office  of  a  principle  which 
was  gradually  making  its  way  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  urged  that 
a  low  rate  of  postage  would,  by  the  increase  of  correspondence  thus 
secured,  render  the  post-office  more  profitable  ;  that  a  uniform  postage 
would  get  rid  of  much  useless  clerks'  work,  and  that  the  prepayment 
of  letters  would  render  their  distribution  easy,  and  give  opportunity 
for  frequent  deliveries.  His  suggestions  were  adopted,  and  a  uniform 
prepaid  postage  of  a  penny  upon  the  half-ounce  substituted  for  the 
old  rates.  Much  opposition  was  offered  to  the  plan.  The  Post- 
master-General pointed  out  that  it  would  require  no  less  than 
480,000,000  letters  at  the  reduced  rate  to  produce  the  revenue 
derived  from  24,000,000,  which  was  the  number  then  delivered  yearly. 
No  apparatus,  he  declared,  could  be  devised  for  carrying  on  so 
enormous  a  business,-  no  building  would  be  large  enough  to  contain 
it  In  spite  of  the  threatened  diminution  of  revenue  the  Government 
boldly  determined  to  risk  the  change,  and  the  result  in  the  first  year 
was  a  loss  to  the  country  of  £1,000,000.  Though  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  change  at  the  moment  may  have  been  questionable,  the 
soimdness  of  the  principle  has  been  thoroughly  vindicated.  The 
number  of  letters  has  risen  to  more  than  three  times  the  figure  which 
caused  the  despair  of  Lord  Lichfield,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  carrying  on  the  business,  and  the  clear  revenue  derived 
from  the  Office  is  considerably  more  than  j63,00O,0OO. 

There  abeady  existed  a  deficit  of  je2,678,000  on  tne  last  three 
Budgets.     If  the  loss  on  the  post-office  should  prove  to  be  as  great  as 
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was  expected,  it  seemed  likely  that  at  the  end  of  1840  there  would 
gj^j^.,  be  an  arrear  of  nearly  £6,000,000.     For,  while  Mr. 

Bvdget.  Baring  estimated  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1840-41 

Kfty  IB,  U40.  ^^  £49,432,000,  he  was  afraid  to  put  the  income  at 
more  than  £46,700,000.  To  meet  the  alarming  deficiency  there  was 
no  resource  according  to  the  existing  system  of  finance  but  increased 
taxation ;  and,  as  taxes  once  removed  could  scarcely  be  reimposed, 
the  only  course  left  open  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  to 
suggest  that  a  percentage  should  be  added  to  the  existing  taxes.  The 
expedient  did  not  prove  successful ;  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the 
j^^^.   ,^  estimate,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  1841 

Badcet.  there  proved  to  be  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  £1,800,000. 

><»yiMi.  jq-Q^  could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  honestly 
speak  of  the  coming  year  except  as  one  of  increased  expenditure.  He 
estimated  his  requirements  at  £50,700,000,  and  expected  at  the 
clpse  to  find  himself  with  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000.  The  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  revenue  was  capable  of  easy  explanation.  The 
diminution  had  arisen  chiefly  on  molasses,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  tea, 
and  the  post-office.  High  differential  duties  restricted  the  use 
of  the  two  first  articles ;  the  prospect  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France  naturally  checked  for  a  time  the  importation  of  wine  ;  the 
extraordinary  spread  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  under 
the  influence  of  Father  Matthew  explained  the  diminution  of  the 
spirit  duties  ;  while  the  tea-trade  was  hampered  by  the  war  with 
China ;  and  the  new  arrangements  of  the  post<-office  entailed  great 
initial  expenses.  Under  these  circumstances,  since  honest  and  care- 
ful endeavours  to  balance  the  Budget  on  the  old  system  had  proved 
an  entire  failure,  Mr.  Baring  and  his  colleagues  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  large  application  of  the  Free-trade  principle.  Two  com- 
modities, timber  and  sugar,  especially  lent  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment. In  the  case  of  both  of  them  large  differential  duties  protected 
Colonial  production.  While  the  duty  on  Colonial  timber  was  10s.  a 
load,  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was  65s.  a  load ;  while  Colonial 
sugar  paid  24s.  a  cwt.,  foreign  sugar  paid  63s.  Baring  proposed,  in 
each  case,  very  largely  to  destroy  this  difference.  With  regard  to 
timber,  he  suggested  that  the  10s.  should  be  raised  to  20s.  on  Colonial 
timber  ;  the  55s.  reduced  to  50s.  on  Baltic  timber.  With  regard  to 
sugar,  while  the  24s.  a  cwt.  on  Colonial  sugar  was  left  unaltered,  the 
duty  of  63s.  on  foreign  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  to  36s.  Accoiding 
to  the  Free-trade  view  this  partial  opening  of  the  market  would  pro- 
duce such  an  increase  of  importation  that  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate 
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the  produce  of  the  timber  duty  at  £650,000,  and  of  the  sugar  duty  at 
;£700,000,  in  advance  of  their  ordinary  return. 

Even  this  increase  still  left  a  considerable  deficit  to  be  made  up  ; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  the  ^  „, 
House  need  be  under  no  fear  as  to  its  inability  to  supply  pe«a  on  tiw 
what  was  wanted,  if  a  measure  was  carried  which  the  ***  ****• 
Croyemment  had  in  contemplation,  and  which  Lord  John  Bussell  had 
already  suggested  in  a  motion  he  had  made  that  the  House  should 
form  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  Com  Laws.  As  it  was 
plain  that  without  a  declaration  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  intention  the 
Budget  was  imperfect,  it  became  necessary  to  state  that  he  had  in 
view  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  for  the  existing 
duties  on  wheat.  The  great  war  with  France  had  proved  extra- 
ordinarily advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  ;  the  price  of 
com  had  become  enormous,  very  inferior  classes  of  land  had  been  forced 
into  cultivation,  and  rents  were  very  high.  The  Com  Laws  adopted 
since  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  been  calculated,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  continue  this  prosperity.  By  the  last  settlement  of  these  laws  in 
1828,  the  duty  on  com  had  been  arranged  on  what  was  called  a  slid- 
ing-scale — that  is  to  say,  it  increased  as  the  price  of  com  declined — 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  up  the  price,  and  as  far  as  possible 
equalising  it.  When  wheat  was  at  64s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  on 
importation  was  23s.  8d.  a  quarter  ;  at  69s.  the  duty  fell  to  16s.  8d.  ; 
at  73s.  and  upwards  it  became  Is.  only.  Two  evil  effects  arose  from 
this  :  the  one  inherent  in  all  protective  duties,  the  increase  of  price  ;  \ 
the  other  connected  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  duty,  which  either  1 
checked  the  legitimate  com  trade  by  rendering  the  calculations  of  j 
traders  nugatory,  or  made  it  entirely  speculative.  The  good  harvests 
which  followed  the  Reform  Bill  had  allowed  interest  in  the  Com 
Laws  to  flag ;  but  when,  in  1837,  a  cycle  of  bad  years  set  in,  they 
again  rose  to  great  importance,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
seeing  that  conditions  were  changed  and  that  they  no  longer  had  so 
exclusive  a  command  of  the  trade  of  the  world  as  had  been  the  case 
during  the  war,  were  no  longer  willing  to  bear  with  indifference 
the  injury  which  the  Com  Laws  inflicted  on  them,  and  began  to 
clamour  for  their  complete  abolition.  In  1837  the  Anti-Corn  Law\ 
League  sprang  into  existence  in  Lancashire.  Cheap  bread  by  degrees 
became  a  popular  demand ;  but,  as  a  first  instalment,  a  fixed  duty, 
avoiding  at  aU  events  some  of  the  present  evUs,  would  have  been 
thankfully  received. 

It  was  a  very  bold  and  a  very  wise  Budget ;  but  it  touched  on  burning 
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questions,  and  laid  the  Government  open  to  assault  on  several  sides. 
Attack  on  Before  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  was  brought  for- 
th* Budget.  ward,  the  Conservatives,  headed  by  Lord  Sandon,  attacked 
the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties.  In  this  assault  the  supporters 
of  Protection  as  an  economical  system  found  assistance  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  slave-trade  abolitionists.  Not  only  was  the  alteration  of 
the  diflferential  duties  a  step  towards  Free-trade,  but  it  brought  the 
slave-grown  Bugar  of  foreign  countries  into  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  colonial  industry.  It  was  in  vain  to  point  out  that 
other  slave-grown  commodities  were  not  excluded  from  the  English 
market ;  that  the  establishment  of  commercial  friendship  with  the 
Brazils  might  afford  a  means  of  checking  slavery  there ;  or  that  so 
jo-irt—  much  had  been  done  already  for  the  sake  of  slaves  that 
defeated.  it  was  hard  to  burden  the  English  consumer  further  for 

Kay  18, 1841.  \}^^\^  benefit.  The  combined  influence  of  party  spirit 
and  philanthropy  proved  too  strong  for  the  Government,  and  their 
Budget  was  rejected.  Even  this  defeat  failed  to  drive  the  Ministry 
from  office.  They  determined  to  risk  a  dissolution,  and  to  go  to  the 
country  with  the  cry  of  Free-trade  and  cheap  bread.  Meanwhile  they 
proceeded  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the 
sugar  duties  at  the  old  rates,  and  fixed  the  4th  of  June  for  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws. 
But  Peel  and  the  Conservatives  were  determined  to  frustrate  the 
tactics  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  offices  to  which 
they  appeared  so  attached.  He  therefore  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  27th  of  May,  thus  fore- 
stalling Lord  John  Bussell's  resolutions.  Thus,  uncommitted  with 
regard  to  Free-trade,  he  could  point  out  that  the  Government,  unable 
to  pass  any  important  measure  in  the  Commons,  and  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  At  last, 
in  a  full  House  of  624  members,  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  Such  a  vote  should  imply,  and  has  nearly 
always  implied,  the  immediate  resignation  of  Ministers.  But,  con- 
sistent to  the  end  in  their  questionable  love  of  office,  the  Whigs  still 
determined  to  risk  a  dissolution.  Peel  had  however  known  what  he 
was  about  when  he  struck  the  blow.  He  knew  how  entirely  discredited 
Diasoiution.  *^®  Ministry  was  ;  he  knew  that  the  appeal  to  Free- trade 
Fau  of  Mel-  would  be  regarded  merely  as  a  party  move.  As  such  it 
Ministry.  was  apparently  taken  by  the  nation,  and  the  new  elections 

Anc.  ao,  1841.  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  leader  a  majority 
of  ninety.    The  meeting  of  Parliament  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
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fresh  declaration  of  want  of  confidence,  and  the  Ministry  had  at  length 
to  succumb,  fk  ^ 

While  the  weakness  of  their  domestic  administration  was  thus 
driving  the  Whigs  from  office,  their  foreign  policy  had  ^^ 

met  with  considerable  success.  The  foreign  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  important  though  they  were,  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
abnost  entirely  into  the  management  of  one  man  ;  and  the  policy  of 
England,  during  the  Whig  Ministry  from  1835  onwards,  may  without 
exaggeration  be  spoken  of  as  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
Treaties  of  Vienna  had  left  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia  in  a  position 
of  great  power.  Their  subsequent  union  in  what  is  called  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  an  attempt  to  make  that  power  paramount  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  maintenance  of  their  influence  required,  as 
they  believed,  the  maintenance  of  despotic  principles  of  government. 
Against  these  principles  and  this  influence  England  had  set  its  face 
from  the  time  of  Canning.  And  though  the  French  under  the  Kings 
of  the  Restoration  were  no  lovers  or  supporters  of  liberty,  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  July,  putting  Louis  Philippe  a  popular  monarch  upon  the 
throne,  had  naturally  brought  France  into  a  close  community  of  view 
with  England.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  inheritor  and  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  policy  of  Canning.  In  alliance  with  France,  pftimentott'i 
he  had  supported  the  Queens  of  Portugal  and  Spain  for  v^^. 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  those  countries  constitutional  principles, 
and  thus  forming  an  alliance  of  Western  States,  freely  governed 
by  <K>nstitutional  monarchs,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  alliance  of  the 
Eastern  despots.  It  was  with  the  same  object,  or  more  properly 
speaking  with  the  object  of  restraining  the  overweening  ambition  of 
the  Czar,  the  greatest  of  these  three  potentates,  that  he  plunged  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Peaceful  in  pretension, 
theoretically  a  supporter  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  his  inces- 
sant busy  activity,  his  audacity  and  determination  to  carry  through 
the  plans  he  had  conceived,  drove  him  to  intervene  frequently  in  the 
affiairs  of  other  countries,  and  brought  England  more  than  once  to  the 
verge  of  war.  But  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  most  of  his 
plans,  the  unquestionable  importance  which  he  acquired  personally  in 
Europe,  and  the  high  position  he  won  for  England,  secured  his  pardon 
for  such  inconsistency  Disliked  and  mistrusted  by  many,  attacked 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  yet  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who,  upon  the  close  of  the  Ministry, 
could  be  regarded  as  having  constantly  risen  in  reputation  and 
secured  tjie  general  approbation  of  the  people. 
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On  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  interest  of  the  affairs  of  Spain 
Spain  and  ^^d  Portugal  had  nearly  come  to  an  end.    Although  no 

'*"*'*^  brilliant  success  had  attended  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 

tional Queens,  although  the  English  legion  after  much  useful  work 
had  been  disbanded  in  disaster,  it  was  obvious  that  the  despotic  party- 
was  constantly  losing  ground.  It  wbs  plain  that  the  party  in  favour 
of  constitutional  government  would  be  subject  fof  a  while  to  division 
within  itself,  to  intrigue,  and  many  forms  of  weakness,  but  it  was 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  triumphant.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  is  the  gradual  growth  of  mistrust  between  the  English 
and  French  Grovernments.  Palmerston  could  never  bring  himself  to 
see  that  the  French  were  honourably  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  conceived  a  disbelief  in  the  honesty  of  French 
professions  fruitful  of  future  quarrels.  In  fact  the  close  approxima- 
tion to  France  which  had  followed  upon  the  events  of  the  years 
1830-32  was  somewhat  unreal ;  except  in  the  one  point,  that  both 
countries  were  in  their  domestic  policy  inclined  to  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional courses,  there  was  no  real  identity  of  interest  between 
them.  There  was  no  exact  opposition  in  their  interests,  but  each  had 
objects  of  its  own.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of 
difficulties  in  the  East  this  divergence  of  view  became  apparent. 

The  chief  factor  at  this  time  in  the  Eastern  Question  was  Egypt. 
The  Sftitera  Mehemet  Ali,  an  Albanian  by  birth,  had,  by  his  ability 
Qu«»ttoix.  and  determination,  raised  himself  to  a  position  in  Egypt 

which  seemed  to  threaten  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  (in  1833)  had  placed  Russia  in  the  position  of  sole  defender 
of  the  Porte.  The  gradual  advances  of  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  had  begun  to  excite  the  attention  of  English  statesmen.  To 
restrict  its  further  aggrandisement  became  a  chief  object  of  the  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston ;  and,  in  order  to  put  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  advance  in  Europe,  he  was  determined  to  withdraw  Turkey  from 
its  state  of  dependence — if  possible  to  call  the  apparently  dying  empire 
to  fresh  life,  and  to  secure  its  integrity  by  European  guarantees. 
Mahmoud  II.,  now  an  old  man  but  still  full  of  vigour,  had  done  much 
Paim«rgton'«  lu  the  Way  of  recoustitution.  He  had  seen  the  necessity 
reviSi?*  ^^  making  Turkey  more  European  in  its  form  of  civilisa- 

Topkey.  tion  if  it  was  to  be  a  European  power ;  and  Palmerston 

appears  to  have  had  strong  hopes  that  such  a  course  might  be  success- 
fully pursued  and  the  empire  revivified.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
"^Uis  view  that  in  1838  he  negotiated  a  Commercial  Treaty  which  re- 
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moyed  some  of  the  chief  obfitacles  to  the  mercantile  intercoune  between 
Turkey  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Although  treaties  existed 
by  which  English  goods  were  imported  into  Turkey  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  3  per  cent.,  and  Turkish  goods  exported  at  the  same  rate, 
practically  the  imposts  laid  on  trade  were  so  heavy  that  commerce 
was  nearly  impossible.  The  treaties  were  kept  to  the  letter  at  the 
place  of  landing  and  embarkation,  but  the  goods  were  so  loaded 
with  internal  duties  that  the  merchants  paid  often  as  much  as  60 
per  cent.  The  influence  and  skill  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  and  Henry  Bulwer,  subsequently  Lord  Dalling, 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  were  successfully  used  to  obtain  a  treaty 
by  which,  on  a  certain  definite  small  increase  of  export  and  import 
duties,  all  internal  duties  together  with  monopolies  were  got  rid  of. 
Originally  contracted  between  England  and  Turkey  alone,  this 
arrangement  was  soon  accepted  by  all  the  Goyemments  of  Europe, 
even  by  Bussia.  As  far  as  commerce  went,  the  exclusiyeness  of 
Russian  influence  was  thus  broken  through,  while  larger  intercourse 
with  Europe  was  secured  to  Turkey. 

It  was  probably  the  fear  of  Mehemet  Ali  which  induced  the  Porte 
to  make  this  concession,  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in   MgntittM 
1838,  had  refused  to  p^-y  his  tribute  to  Turkey,  and  {Jjj^^^ 
had  taken  steps  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  Egypt 
monarch.    He  also  interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  holy  cities, 
thus  trenching  upon  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Ealiph  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.   In  the  spring  of  1839  Mahmoud  II.  determined  upon 
active  measures  against  his  rebellious  Pasha.    He  collected  a  powerful 
army  on  the  Euphrates,  while  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha 
son  of  Mehemet  occupied  Syria,  having  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  among  European  statesmen  that  if  the 
question  was  brought  to  the  trial  of  battle  the  Egyptians  ^^^„  ^ 
would  undoubtedly  be  victorious ;  Constantinople  would  Europe  from 
be  in  danger,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  would  come  *"***^  *•'•**• 
into  force,  the  Russians  would  be  summoned  to  protect  the  Porte, 
while  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  would  be  ^eluded  from  ^e 
Dardanelles.    It  was  of  equal  importance,  both  to  France  and  England, 
that  such  a  complete  triumph  of  Russian  influence  should  be  avoided ; 
and  Palmerston  at  once  put  himself  into  communication  with  M. 
Mol^,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  to  prevent  it.     As  early  as  June  1838  Palmerston  had  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  a  common  action  with  France,  a  view  which  in 
the  course  of  ^  month  appears  to  have  widened  into  an  idea  of  the 
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joint  action  of  the  five  great  European  powers.  Could  such  a  co- 
operation be  secured,  the  separate  importance  of  Russia  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  country  would  be  bound  to  join  in  what  has  subse- 
quently been  called  the  European  Concert.  It  was  hoped  that  such 
action  might  prevent  war.  It  did  not  do  so.  In  June  1839  Mahmoud 
declared  war  against  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
the  battle  of  Nezib  was  fought  and  the  Turks  wholly  defeated. 
Within  a  few  days  Mahmoud,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
strength,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  new  Sultan  found  himself  on  his  accession  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  rendered  worse  by  the  defection,  on  the  13th  of  July,  of  the 
whole  of  his  fleet,  which  passed  over  to  the  Egyptian  Viceroy.  The 
Baeean  of  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  Europe  had  made  . 
paimenton'i  considerable  advance;  for,  on  the  27th  of  July,  the 
****  Ambassadors  of  the  five  Powers  in  Constantinople,  acting 

apparently  upon  orders  from  home,  presented  -a  collective  note 
declaring  that  the  five  Powers  had  agreed  to  discuss  together  and 
settle  the  Eastern  Question  ;  and  they  accordingly  invited  the  Divan 
to  suspend  a  definitive  arrangement  which  it  was  on  the  point  of 
making,  and  to  confide  in  the  mediating  Powers.  Even  before  this, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  Marshal  Soult,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  issued  a  circular  to  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad, 
stating  that  a  union  of  Powers  was  necessary,  and  Palmerston  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  Metternich  on  the  part  of  Austria,  had  given 
their  unqualified  adhesion  to  this  project  of  united  action. 

Up  to  this  point  the  views  of  France  and  England  were  sufficiently 
DiflerenMof  similar.  To  neither  was  it  advantageous  that  Bussia 
bSt^eraFrauM  ^hould  be  exclusive  master  in  Turkish  affairs.  But  from 
and  sngiaad.  the  first  M.  Mol4  had  made  no  secret  of  a  possible  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  might  easily  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
As  long  as  the  efforts  of  Europe  were  directed  to  prevent  war,  to 
allow  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  remain  in  their  existing  position,  France 
was  well  satisfied.  But  the  traditional  policy  of  that  country  was  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  influence  in  Egypt.  There  was  a 
constant  uneasy  jealousy  of  England  on  that  point,  arising  from  the 
supposition  that  England  desired,  either  by  means  of  influence  or  by 
means  of  actual  possession,  to  secure  Egypt  as  the  direct  road  to 
India.  When  therefore  war  broke  out,  and  the  question  was  no  longer 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  position,  but  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  peace  between  Egypt  and  Turkey,  the  Governments  of  France* 
and  England  began  to  have  different  views.      To  Palmerston  it 
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appeared  that  armed  interference,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia, 
was  necessary.  The  French  Minister,  while  allowing  that  the  main- 
tenance of  some  Mohammedan  Power  was  desirable,  thought  it  better 
tiiat  that  Power  should  be  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet  All,  whose 
ability  and  success  he  probably  overrated.  Consequently  at  the 
Conference,  France  persistently — ^whether  under  the  goyemment  of 
Soult  or  of  his  successor,  Thiers — advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  urged  that  he  should  be  established  in  an  hereditary  king- 
dom, including  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  The  Russian  ambassador 
attended  the  Conference,  and  was  very  reasonable  in  his  demands. 
His  first  suggestion  was  indeed  inadmissible.  Acknowledgiufi;  that 
immediate  action  was  desirable,  he  proposed  that  England  should 
confine  itself  to  the  Levant,  leaving  to  Russia  the  protection  of 
Constantinople  and' the  Dardanelles.  In  accepting  Palmerston's  view 
in  preference  to  that  of  France,  the  Russian  Qovemment  no  doubt 
wished  to  foment  the  differences  which  were  arising  between  the  two 
western  countries.  It  was,  as  has  been  seen,  their  junction  which  had 
thwarted  in  the  west  of  Europe  the  objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  By 
suggesting  the  division  of  work  just  mentioned,  it  hoped  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  Powers  of  Europe  practically  partners  in  the  great 
Treaty  of  XJnkiar-Skelessi,  by  leading  them  to  give  their  consent 
to  the  sole  action  of  Russia.  But  Palmerston  saw  through  this 
design,  and  insisted  that  if  Russian  ships  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
the  ships  of  other  countries  should  do  so  likewise.  These  terms  the 
Russians  accepted,  and  the  concert  of  four  of  the  Powers  was  there- 
fore perfect.  France,  meanwhile,  was  not  only  trying  to  press  the 
claims  of  Egypt  in  the  Conference,  but  was  establishing  p^^^^^, 
independent  negotiations  with  Mehemet.  Weary  of  o<mT«ntioaof 
waiting,  Palmerston  at  length,  having  heard  of  this  action  '•*'  ^•*** 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  having  freed  his  connection  with  Russia 
from  danger,  suddenly  contracted  on  the  15th  July  1840  a  Convention 
with  the  three  other  Powers  for  armed  interference  in  the  Eastern 
Question,  thus  leaving  France  isolated  and  without  allies.  Anger  in 
France  had  been  long  simmering  ;  the  news  of  the  Convention  pro- 
duced an  ebullition  of  fury.  Though  Louis  Philippe  was  at  heart 
thoroughly  peaceful,  he  was  obliged  to  give  some  show  of  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  and  the  country  rang  with  preparations 
for  war. 

The  ultimatum  of  the  Powers  was  despatched  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  was  offered  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt  and  of  Acre  for  life  ;  but  if  the 
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terms  were  not  accepted  within  ten  days  he  was  to  be  offered  Egypt 
alone.  If  he  still  persisted  the  Powers  would  use  force.  Trusting 
no  doubt  that  France  would  help  him,  he  refused  the  ultimatum,  and 
tried  direct  negotiations  with  the  Porte.  That  court  went  beyond 
the  intentions  of  the  Powers ;  it  not  only  refused  to  negotiate,  but 
declared  the  deposition  of  the  Pasha.  French  anger  rose  still  higher 
at  this.  Palmerston  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  all  complicity 
in  the  action  of  Turkey,  but  in  continuation  of  his  former  policy, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time  at  once  prqc^eded  to  war. 
Admiral  Stopford,  in  command  of  the  English  ships  and  some 
D«fMtof  Austrian  frigates  (an  emblem  of  union  with  Austria 

EsTFt.  rather  than  a  real  support),  bombarded  Beyrouth  and 

Hot.  iHO.  drove  out  the  Egyptian  troops.  Commodore  Napier 
stormed  Sidon,  landed  forces,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  strength  of  the  Viceroy,  on  which  France 
had  relied,  was  evidently  crumbling  away.  A  final  blow  was  given  to 
it  when  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre — held  to  be  impregnable,  and 
which  indeed  Napoleon  himself  had  been  unable  to  take — was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  fleet  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours. 
Single-handed,  and  without  the  aid  of  Bussia,  whose  fleet  had  remained 
quiescent  at  Sebastopol,  England  had  proved  sufficient  to  save 
Turkey  and  destroy  the  overrated  power  of  Egypt. 

The  policy  of  Palmerston  had  been  open  to  assault  on  all  sides.  He 
was  charged  with  undue  meddling,  and  with  risking  with  very  inade- 
quate means  the  chances  of  war.  His  own  colleagues,  disciples  of 
Fox,  were  indignant  at  anything  which  would  slacken  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  was  a  part  of  their  political  creed.  It  was  urged 
that  he  was  recklessly  driving  England  not  only  to  quarrel  but 
Trinmiih  of  actually  to  fight  with  France.  But  the  Foreign  Secretar}'^ 
paimentoa.  \^  gif^g  -^hich  Carried  him  successfully  through  the  diffi- 
cult time  ;  he  knew  his  own  mind  thoroughly ;  he  entirely  disbelieved 
(and  as  it  proved  correctly)  in  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  he  was  charac- 
terised by  a  rare  pertinacity  and  courage.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
how  far  he  had  been  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the  warlike  energy  of 
France.  Here  again  his  forecast  proved  true.  Again  and  again  in 
his  despatches  he  had  declared  his  certainty  that  the  French  King 
would  insist  upon  peace  ;  and  when  the  critical,  time  arrived,  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Acre,  Thiers  full  of  warlike  fury  attempted  to  drag 
Louis  Philippe  with  him,  and  called  for  the  completion  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  equipment  of  a  large  fleet,  it  appeared  that  Palmerston  . 
had  not  trusted  in  vain  to  the  King.    Louis  Philippe  refused  to  listen 
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to  his  ministers'  demands,  and  the  goTemment  of  Thiers  felL  His 
place  was  taken  by  Guizot,  who  entered  upon  office  pledged  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  able  to  oppose  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  the 
unanswerable  argument  that,  the  fall  of  Mehemet  Ali  being  already 
an  accomplished  fact^  true  wisdom  lay  in  making  the  best  of  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  subsequently  proved  thaib  Palmerston  was  as 
correct  in  his  mistrust  of  the  late  fbrench  Ministry  as  in  his  estimate 
of  the  French  King.  A  discussion  which  followed  the  fall  of  Thiers 
disclosed  the  intention  of  that  minister  to  seize  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and,  had  he  not  been  forestalled  by  the  fall  of  Acre,  to  support  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy  against  England.  The  fall  of  Acre  had  taken  place 
in  November;  little  more  than  a  month  elapsed  before  Mehemet 
Ali  was  completely  reduced  to  submission.  On  January  1, 1841,  he 
restored  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Sultan,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  received  a  firman  of  investiture,  securing  to  him  the  government 
of  IBgypt  upon  certain  conditions  in^plying  his  dependence  on  the 
Porte.  A  triumphant  close  was  put  to  the  diplomacy  of  Palmerston 
by  a  Treaty  in  July  1841,  by  which  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to 
ships  of  wajr  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  Powers,  and  Turkey  was 
formally  put  under  the  general  protection  of  Europe.  The  admission 
of  France  to  this  Treaty  served  as  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  that 
country,  while  Turkey  was  withdrawn  from  its  dangerous  dependence 
upon  Russia  alone. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  east  of  Europe  were  by  no  means  the  only 
field  of  Palmerston's  action.  On  December  8,  1840,  he  nwifftrof 
wrote  to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris:  "This  day  has  Jjjjjjj^^j^ 
brought  us  a  flight  of  good  news — Mehemet's  submission,  a»i». 
Dost  Mohamed's  defeat,  and  the  oqcupation  of  Chusan."  In  the  far 
East,  as  well  as  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  influence  of 
Russia  had  to  be  checked.  Slowly,  but  with  certainty,  the  Czar  had 
been  extending  his  influence  over  Central  Asia ;  our  statesmen,  both 
at  home  and  in  India,  began  to  dread  the  time  when  his  advance  might 
threaten  our  Indian  Empire.  According  to  its  usual  habit,  it  was  by 
influence  rather  than  by  force  that  the  Russian  Government  was  intent 
upon  making  its  way ;  and  as  in  Turkey,  so  in  Persia,  its  agents  were 
engaged  in  a  diplomatic  battle  with  their  English  rivals.  The  Shah 
of  Persia  had  been  placed  on  his  throne  by  English  aid ;  English 
officers  were  employed  in  drilling  his  army.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
greatness  of.  Russia  and  its  near  neighbourhood  led  the  Shah  to 
prefer  her  alliance  to  that  of  England  ;  and  the  Russian  envoy  was 
able  so  to  excite  and  direct  this  ambition  as  to  carry  on  the  designs 
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of  his  own  country  by  means  of  Persian  arms.  The  English  dominion 
Xttportanee  of  had  not  yet  passed  the  Sutlej.  The  Punjab  still  owned 
AfghuUrtM.  the  sway  of  Bunjeet  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
Empire,  and  a  firm  friend  of  England.  But  the  interposition  of  this 
power  was  not  regarded  as  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  British  India ;  it 
was  supposed  that  Afghanistan,  the  mouiitainous  country  lying  between 
the  Punjab  and  Persia,  was  the  really  efficient  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Bussian  advance  j  and  it  became  a  matter  of  paramount  policy  to 
secure  the  Engliidi  position  there.  The  country  at  this  time  was 
broken  into  three  principalities,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
of  Cabul,  owning  the  sovereignty  of  Dost  Mohamed.  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Suddozyes  it  had  been  a  united  empire,  which  by  its 
threatening  power  had  caused  some  alarm  to  the  English.  At  that 
time,  under  the  rule  of  Zemaun  Shah,  it  had  reached  from  Herat  to 
Cashmere,  and  included  a  portion  of  Sindh  below  the  mountains. 
But  a  domestic  revolution  had  removed  this  dynasty.  Zemaun  Shah 
and  his  brother,  Shah  Soojah,  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
English.  Cashmere  and  Peshawur  had  fallen  to  the  Sikhs;  the 
Ameers  of  Sindh  had  asserted  their  independence ;  and  the  family  of 
the  Barrukzyes — of  which  Futteh  Khan  was  the  founder,  and  his 
brother,  Dost  Mohamed,  the  chief  representative — ruled  what  remained 
of  the  empire  in  the  two  principalities  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  while 
the  city  and  district  of  Herat  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  Sud- 
dozye  prince  of  the  name  of  Kamran. 
It  was  towards  this  broken  sovereignty  that  the  eyes  both  of  Bussia 
and  of  England  were  directed,  and  it  was  without  much 
byBvariaaiMi  difficulty  that  Simouich,  the  Bussian  envoy,  persuaded 
penu.  ^^  Persian  Shah  to  advance  against  Herat.      Herat 

conmiands  the  only  pass  through  which  a  fully  equipped  army  can 
well  advance  into  India  from  the  north-west ;  there  are  no  important 
obstacles  between  it  and  Candahar,  from  whence  through  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass  a  force  may  reach  the  plains  of  the  Indus.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  the  English  to  preserve  Herat.  Yet,  as  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Suddozye  prince,  it  appeared  likely  that  Dost  Mohamed 
of  Cabul,  and  his  brothers  of  Candahar,  might  be  easily  persuaded  to 
join  a  Persian  assault  upon  this  last  remnant  of  the  hostile  dynasty. 
To  prevent  the  realisation  of  this  possibility,  and  to  save  Herat,  was 
the  first  object  of  the  English  Government  in  India.  And  for  this 
purpose  Captain  Burnes  was  sent  upon  an  embassy — ostensibly  com- 
mercial, but  really  of  a  political  character — ^to  the  Court  of  Dost 
Mohamed,    At  first  the  Ameer,  a  man  of  many  high  and  noble  quali- 
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ties,  showed  every  wish  to  continue  close  friends  with  the  English ; 
while  receiving  Bumes  with  much  cordiality,  he  kept  a  Russian  agent 
who  had  appeared  in  his  country  at  arm's-length.  But  he  demanded 
something  in  exchange  for  his  friendship.  The  restoration  of  Pesha- 
wur  by  the  Sikhs  would  have  satisfied  him,  while  his  brothers  of 
Candahar  might  have  been  won  over  by  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid. 
But  Bumes  was  not  authorised  to  give  anything.  All  the  y^inf^fff 
advantage  was  apparently  to  come  to  the  English ;  and  JSJJJJ^ 
Dost  Mohamed  was  asked  to  exclude  all  foreign  agents  toDort 
and  to  admit  an  English  resident,  while  receiving  in  ■'•'^•*- 
exchange  nothing  but  empty  promises  of  friendship.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  so  one-sided  an  arrangement  could  withstand  the 
more  tangible  advantages  freely  promised  by  the  Russian  envoy.  He 
was  no  longer  excluded  from  the  Court,  and  it  became  gradually  evi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  the  English  was  on  the  wane.  Meanwhile, 
howeyer,  the  Persian  assault  upon  Herat  had  been  thwarted.  Aided 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Major  Pottinger,  an  English  officer, 
Eamran  and  his  ministers  made  a  long  defence ;  and  at  length  the 
formal  withdrawal  of  the  English  envoy  from  the  Court  of  the  Shah) 
and  the  appearance  of  a  small  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  induced  the 
Persians  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Herat  was  saved. 

But  although  the  main  object  of  English  diplomacy  had  been  thus 
obtained,  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers — not  satisfied  with  leaving 
things  alone,  and  angered  by  the  change  of  attitude  perceptible  in 
Dost  Mohamed's  conduct— determined  that  the  safety  of  India  required 
the  establishment  of  a  friendly  or  rather  a  dependent  sovereign  in 
Afghanistan,  and  saw  in  their  pensioner  the  lexiled  Suddozye  Prince, 
Shah  Soojah,  an  instrument  ready  for  their  project.  To  approach 
Afghanistan  it  was  neces^ry  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Sikhs, 
who  were,  indeed,  ready  enough  to  join  against  their  old 
enemies  ;  and  a  threefold  treaty  was  contracted  between  to  depoae^ 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  English,  and  Shah  Soojah  for  the  i>ortMoiume<i. 
restoration  of  the  banished  house.  The  expedition— which  accord- 
ing to  the  original  intention  was  to  have  been  carried  out  chiefly 
by  means  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  Shah  Soojah  and  the  Sikhs 
— rapidly  grpw  into  an  English  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  A  con- 
siderable force  was  gathered  on  the  Sikh  frontier  from  Bengal ; 
a  second  army,  under  General  Keane,  was  to  come  up  from 
Kurrachee  through  Sindh.  Both  of  these  armies,  and  the  troops 
of  Shah  Soojah,  were  to  enter  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Bolan  Pass.    As  the  Sikhs  would  not  willingly  allow  the  free  passage 
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of  our  troops  through  their  country,  an  additional  burden  was  laid 
upon  the  armies, — the  independent  Ameers  of  gindh  had  to  be  coerced. 
At  length,  with  much  trouble  from  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and 
the  loss  of  the  commissariat  animals,  the  forces  were  all  collected  under 
the  command  of  Keane  beyond  the  passes.  The  want  of  food  per- 
mitted of  ^  no  delay  ;  the  army  pushed  on  to  Candahar.  Shah  Soojah 
was  declared  Monarch  of  the  southern  Principality.  Thence  the 
troops  moved  rapidly  onwards  towards  the  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult conquest  of  Cabul.  Ghuznee,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  lay  in 
the  way.  In  their  hasty  movements  the  English  had  left  their  bat- 
tering train  behind,  but  the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  blo\<rn  in  with 
gunpowder,  and  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  the  fortress  was  stormed. 
Nor  did  the  English  army  encounter  any  important  resistance 
subsequently.  Dost  Mohamed  found  his  followers  deserting  him, 
and  withdrew  northwards  into  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
With  all  the  splendour  that  could  be  collected.  Shah  Soojah  was 
brought  back  to  his  throne  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  fortress  Palace 
of  Cabul. 

Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  a  people,  in  the  fond  belief  that  there 
Appwent  was  no  feeling  of  nationality  among  the  Afghans,  and 

nocett.  forgetful  of  the  religious  horror  likely  to  be  excited  by 

a  king  whose  power  rested  upon  infidel  bayonets,  the  English  had 
succeeded  in  placing  their  nominee  on  the  throne.  For  the  moment 
the  policy  seemed  thoroughly  successful.  The  English  Ministry  could 
feel  that  a  fresh  check  had  been  placed  upon  its  Russian  rival,  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  the  terrible  retribution  that  was  in  store  for  the 
unjust  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  a  people.  Yet  even  now,  far- 
sighted  statesmen  (such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  were  pointing 
out  that  the  difficulty  of  England  would  only  begin  when  the  military 
operations  ceased.  Their  success  seemed  complete,  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  operations  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north, 
Dost  Mohamed  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
DoBt  Mabomed  English  envoy.  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  and  to  with- 
toSiJ'*^**  draw  with  his  family  to  the  English  provinces  of  Hin- 
HoT.  12, 1840.  dostan.  He  was  there  well  received  and  treated  with 
liberality  ;  for,  as  both  the  Grovernor-General  and  his  -chief  adviser 
Macnaghten  felt,-  he  had  not  in  fact  in  any  way  offended  us,  but 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  our  policy. 

It  was  in  the  full  belief  that  their  policy  in  India  had  been  crowned 
with  permanent  success  that  the  Whig  Ministers  withdrew  from 
office,  leaving  their  successors  to  encounter  the  terrible  results  to 
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which  it  led.  For  while  the  English  officials  were  blindly  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  the  happy  oompletion'of  their  enterprise,  to 
an  observant  eye  signs  of  approaching  difficulty  were  on  all  sides 
visible.  When  the  character  of  the  Afghan  people  is  remembered,  it 
must  be  seen  that  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  mixed  popula- 
tion was  not  only  of  different  races,  but  was  broken  up,     

as  highland  countries  frequently  are,  among  various  tribes  of  umi 
with  conflicting  interests.  The  removal  of  the  strong  •*^'**^ 
role  of  the  Barrukzyes  opened  a  door  for  undefined  hopes  to  many  of 
the  other  families  and  tribes.  The  whole  country  was  ftill  of  intrigues 
and  of  diplomatic  bargaLoing,  carried  on  by.  the  English  political 
agents  with  the  various  diiefe  and  leaders.  But  they  soon  found 
that  the  hopes  excited  by  these  negotiations  were  illusory.  The 
allowances  for  which  they  had  bargained  were  reduced,  for  the  English 
envoy  began  to  be  disquieted  at  the  vast  expenses  of  the  Government. 
They  did  not  find  that  they  derived  any  advantages  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  puj^t  King,  Soojah  Dowlah ;  and  every 
Mahomedan,  even  the  very  king  himself,  felt  disgraced  at  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  infidels.  But  as  no  actual  insurrection 
broke  out,  Macnagfaten,  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament  and  anxious 
to  believe  what  he  wished,  in  spite  of  unmistakable  warnings  as  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  clung  with  almost  angry  vehemence  to 
the  persuasion  that  all  was  going  well,  and  that  the  new  King  had  a 
real  hold  upon  the  people's  affection.  So  completely  had  he  deceived 
himself  on  this  point,  that  he  had  decided  to  send  back  a  portion  of 
the  English  army,  under  General  Sale,  into  Hindostan.  He  even 
intended  to  accompany  it  himself  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  post  of 
Grovemor  of  Bombay,  with  which  his  successful  policy  had  been 
rewarded.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
whose  view  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the  country  underlying  the 
comparative  calm  of  the  surface  was  much  truer  than  that  of  Mac- 
naghten,  but  who,  perhaps  from  that  very  fact,  was  far  less  popular 
among  the  chiefs.  The  army  which  was  to  remain  at  Candahar  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Nott,  an  able  and  decided  if  some- 
what irascible  man.  But  General  Elphinstone,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Cabul,  was  of  quite  a  different  stamp.  He  was  much 
-respected  and  liked  for  his  honourable  character  and  social  qualities, 
but  was  advanced  in  years,  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  wholly  wanting 
in  the  vigour  and  decision  which  his  critical  position  was  likely  to 
require. 

The  fool's  paradise  with  which  the  English  Envoy  had  surrounded 
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himself  was  rudely  destroyed.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
frequently  recurring  disturbances,  and  especially  the  insurrection  of  the 
oatiireakof  tb6  Ghilzyes  between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  were  mere  local 
''**™"******^  outbreaks.  But  in  fact  a  great  conspiracy  was  on  foot  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  important  tribe  in  the  country  were: 
implicated.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November  a  meeting  of  the 
chiefs  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  immediate  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  The  following 
morning  an  angry  crowd  of  assailants  stormed  the  houses  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  and  Captain  Johnson,  murdering  the 
A.Biinie«.  Inmatos,  and  rifling  the  treasure-chests  belonging  to 
Nov.  2,  i«4i.  Soojah  Dowlah's  army.  Soon  the  whole  city  was.  in  wild 
insurrection.  The  evidence  is  nearly  irresistible  that  a  little  decision 
and  rapidity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  military  would  have  at  once 
crushed  Ihe  outbreak.  But  although  the  attack  on  Bumes's  house 
was  known,  no  troops  were  sent  to  his  assistance.  Indeed,  that 
unbroken  coutl^  of  folly  and  mismanagement  which  marked  the  con- 
duct of  our  military  affairs  throughout  this  crisis  had  already  begun. 
Instead  of  occupying  the  fortress  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  army 
would  have  been  in  comparative  security,  Elphinstone  had  placed  his 
troops  in  cantonments  feu:  too  extensive  to  be  properly  defended,  sur- 
rounded by  an  entrenchment  of  the  most  insigniflcant  character,  com- 
manded on  almost  all  sides  by  higher  ground.  To  complete  the  unfitness 
of  the  position,  the  commissariat  supplies  were  not  stored  within  the 
cantonments,  but  were  placed  in  an  isolated  fort  at  some  little  distance. 
An  ill-sustained  and  futile  assault  was  made  upon  the  town  on  the  3d 
of  November,  but  from  that  time  onwards  the  British  troops  lay  with 
incomprehensible  supineness  awaiting  their  fate  in  their  defenceless 
'  position.  The  commissariat  fort  soon  fell  into  the  hands  pf  the  enemy 
and  rendered  their  situation  still  more  deplorable.  Some  flashes  of 
bravery  now  and  then  lighted  up  the  sombre  scene  of  helpless  mis- 
fortune, and  served  to  show  that  destruction  might  even  yet  have 
been  averted  by  a  little  firmness.  The  energy  of  individual  officers 
in  securing  food  repaired  to  some  extent  the  terrible  loss  of  the 
commissariat  fort. 

But  the  commander  had  already  begun  to  despair,  and  before  many 
days  had  passed  he  was  thinking  of  making  terms  with  the  enemy. 
Macnaghten  had  no  course  open  to  him  under  such  circumstances  but 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  general,  and  attempt  as  well  as  he  could 
by  bribes,  cajolery,  and  intrigue,  to  divide  the  chiefs  and  secure  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  English.    Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Post  Mohamed, 
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though  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  insorrection,  had  amred 
from  the  northern  mountains,  and  at  once  asserted  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  insurgent  councils.  With  him  '"^ ' 
and  with  the  other  insurgent  chiefs  Macnaghten  entered  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  promised  to  withdraw  the  English  entirely 
from  the  coun^  if  a  safe  passage  were  secured  for  the  army  through 
the  passes.  But  not  unnaturally  he  felt  bitterly  the  want  of  energy 
displayed  by  the  military  commanders,  of  whom  he  allowed  himself 
to  sp^  as  ''  despicable  cowards.*'  It  was  only  after  many  suggestions 
of  a  bolder  and  more  worthy  line  of  conduct  that  he  had  brought 
himself  to  treat ;  and  the  blow  to  his  self-respect  in  the  total  and 
disgraceful  annihilation  of  a  line  of  policy  of  which  he  had  been  the 
chief  author  appears  to  have  made  him  almost  reckless.  While 
ostensibly  treating  with  the  Barrukzye  chiefs,  he  intrigued  on  all  sides 
with  the  rival  tribes.  His  double  dealing  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
Akbar  Khan.  He  sent  messengers  to  Macnaghten  proposing  that  the 
English  should  make  a  separate  treaty  with  himself  and  ngx^^r^ 
support  him  with  their  troops  in  anassault  upon  some  of  his  MaaiMkwa 
rivals.  %e  proposition  was  a  mere  trap,  and  the  envoy 
fell  into  it.  Ordering  troops  to  be  got  ready,  he  hurried  to  a  meeting 
with  Akbar  to  complete  the  arrangement.  There  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  reUtives  of  the  very  men  against  whom 
he  was  plotting,  and  was  seized  and  murdered  by  Akbar's  own  hand. 
Still  the  Creneral  thought  of  nothing  but  surrender.  The  negotia- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Major  Pottinger.  The  terms  of  the  chiefis 
gradually  rose,  and  at  length  with  much  confusion  the  wretched  army 
marched  out  of  the  cantonments,  leaving  behind  nearly  all  the 
cannon  and  superfluous  military  stores.  An  Afghan  escort  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  troops  on  their  perilous  journey  had  been  promised, 
but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
form  one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  English  military  Oftimi. 
history.  In  bitter  cold  and  snow,  which  took  all  life  out  ^*^  *'  ^'**' 
of  the  wretched  Sepoys,  without  proper  clothing  or  shelter,  and  ham- 
pered by  a  disorderly  mass  of  thousands  of  camp-followers,  the  army 
entered  the  terrible  defiles  which  lie  between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad. 
Whether  Akbar  Khan  could,  had  he  wished  it,  have  restrained  his 
fanatical  followers  is  uncertain.  As  a  fact  the  retiring  crowd— it  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  army — was  a  mere  unresisting  prey  to  the  assaults 
of  the  mountaineers.  Constant  communication  was  kept  up  with 
Akbar ;  on  the  third  day  all  the  ladies  and  children  with  the  married 
men  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  finally  even  the  two  generals  gave 
themselves  up  as  hostages,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  remnant  of  th. 

VIOT.  ® 
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anny  might  be  allowed  to  escape.  All  humiliations  were  in  vain.  Of 
the  whole  retreating  mass,  consisting  of  4,500  troops,  and  12,000  camp 
followers,  one  single  man  survived  to  reach  Jellalabad,  on  the  13th  of 
January.  He  there  found  safety,  for  Sir  Bobert  Sale  had  refused  to 
obey  the  order  to  withdraw  which  Macnaghten  had  sent  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  negotiations.  The  little  garrison  had  re-established  the 
fortifications  and  defended  themselves  against  the  enemy  which  had 
crowded  round  them.  They  thus  still  occupied  an  advanced  position  of 
ooBdMi  of  th«  incalculable  vsdue  in  view  of  the  return  of  theEnglishforces 
^S^SS^laA  ^romOabul.  Similarly,  at  Candahar  in  the  south,  General 
omuuimt.  Nott  had  kept  a  firm  hold  of  his  position.  He  too  had  dis- 
regarded the  order  sent  him  to  withdraw,  and  in  spite  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  was  spreading  all  around  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
Brigadier  England  to  relieve  him,  had  resolutely  maintained  his  ground. 
It  remained  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  to  dedde  to  what 
Andtiani't  ^se  these  advanced  forces  should  be  put,  whether  there 
Policy.  should  be  a  complete  and  instant  withdrawal — a  dis- 

astrous confession  of  the  folly  and  impotence  of  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  English  influence  at  Oabul — or  a  fresh  expedition,  not 
indeed  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  the  former  policy  which 
was  now  condemned  on  all  sides,  but  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
English  arms,  and  to  re-establish  that  prestige  on  which  our  position 
in  the  East  so  largely  depended.  The  moment  was  particularly 
critical ;  a  change  of  Ministry  had  taken  place  at  home,  and  a  change 
of  governors  at  Calcutta.  Lord  Auckland  had  been  succeeded  by 
Lord  Ellenborough.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  it 
was  upon  Lord  Auckland  that  the  responsibility  of  acting  still  rested. 
Feeling  that  the  new  Ministry  disapproved  of  the  policy  he  had 
pursued,  and  of  which  he  himself  now  repented,  and  honestly  desirous 
to  do  nothing  which  might  compromise  the  action  of  his  successor, 
the  Governor-General  acted  almost  of  necessity  without  decision  or 
vigour.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  revolt  and  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Cabul  force,  he  began  to  think  of  nothing  short  of  an  entire 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  The  terrible  tidings  of  the  massacre 
in  the  passes  roused  him  for  a  moment,  and  induced  him  to  write  a 
general  order  which  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  chastisement  and 
reconquest ;  but  almost  immediately  after  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
back  to  his  old  despairing  view  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  was 
to  bring  off  the  garrisons  and  concentrate  the  force  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawur.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  went  even  further  in  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawal.    He  had  disliked  the  expedition 
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&om  the  first,  and  trembled  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Proyinces  if 
farther  denuded  of  soldiery.  Neither  of  the  chief  authorities  appears 
to  have  participated  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  more  active  and  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  Ciyil  and  Political  Service,  that  our  position 
in  India  was  more  likely  to  be  jeopardised  by  a  disastrous  confession 
of  weakness  in  Afghanistan  than  by  anything  else. 

The  eager  efforts  of  the  local  administration,  and  the  Govemor- 
Greneral's  wish  that  an  army  of  some  strength  should  be  -^^^ 
collected  at  Peshawiir,  worked  together  at  all  events  so  iMtewv. 
fer,  that  troops  began  to  assemble  in  that  neighbourhood,  '**•  *•*** 
and  that  an  able  and  steady  officer.  General  George  Pollock,  was 
placed  in  command.  It  was  not  however  till  the  6th  of  February  that 
the  new  general  took  over  his  command.  Already,  before  that  time,  an 
inefficient  and  disastrous  attempt  had  been  made,  under  Brigadier 
Wild,  to  force  the  Ehyber  Pass ;  and  it  was  to  an  army  thoroughly 
dispirited,  robbed  of  nearly  half  its  numbers  by  sickness,  and  tied  to 
Sikh  allies  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  that  Pollock  came.  To  move  at  once 
was  out  of  the  question.  Eager  as  he  must  have  been  to  push  on  to  re- 
store the  honour  of  English  arms,  and  to  save  the  hard-pressed  garrison 
which,  under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  was  making  so  gallant  a  resistance  at 
Jellalabad,  Pollock  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  all  temptations  and  all 
pressure  till  he  had  restored  the  temper  and  health  of  his  army,  and 
received  reinforcements  sufficient  to  make  its  success  tolerably  certain. 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  April  that  he  felt  justified  in  moving. 

Meanwhile,  ever  since  the  16th  of  November  1841,  Sir  Robert  Sale 
had  been  holding  his  own  in  Jellalabad.  The  history  of  8«ie  la 
the  siege  shows  a  succession  of  momentous  decisions,  an  J^ii*!***^- 
unbroken  course  of  energetic  and  successful  action.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  decided — and  the  propriety  of  this  is,  perhaps,  alone  open  to 
question — that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  success  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Cabul  troops.  It  was  then  determined  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  town,  and  not  the  citadel  only,  though  the  waUs  were  almost  use- 
less, and  built  in  among  houses  and  enclosures  affording  abundance  of 
shelter  to  an  attacking  force.  The  first  work  was  to  clear  and  remodel 
the  defences.  The  work  was  almost  completed  when  a  terrible  earth- 
quake demolished  a  large  portion  of  it^  and  it  had  to  be  done  all  over 
again.  More  than  a  hundred  shocks  are  said  to  have  been  felt  during 
the  winter.  But  after  the  position  had  been  secured,  there  arose  the 
still  more  difficult  question  as  to  whether  the  orders  received  from 
Macnaghten  to  withdraw  were  to  be  obeyed  or  not.  After  long  and 
stormy  discussions,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  general's  own  wishes, 
the  bolder  counsel  prevailed,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  the  grea 
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decision  was  arrived  at  that  the  town  should  be  held.  The  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  Cabul,  the  murder  of  Shah  Soojah  (April  5),  and  the  political 
necessities  of  the  time  no  doubt  somewhat  slackened  the  efforts  of 
Akbar  against  the  town.  The  garrison  became  more  and  more  con- 
fident ;  successful  skirmishes,  sorties,  and  foraging  expeditions  kept 
up-  their  spirits  and  supplied  their  conmiissariat ;  and  when — as 
Pollock  still  delayed,  and  rumours  were  spread  that  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful — in  the  beginning  of  April  Akbar  Khan  came  down  upon 
the  town  in  force,  the  garrison  found  itself  strong  enough  to  act  with- 
out assistance,  and  to  fight  and  win  a  pitched  battle  with  its  assailants. 
It  was  no  beaten  and  starving  remnant,  but  a  well-supplied,  victorious, 
and  confident  body  of  troops,  that  welcomed  the  arrival  of  General 
Pollock.  By  soldierly  arrangements,  by  occupying  the  heights  on 
either  side,  and  thus  turning  the  flank  of  any  important  opposition,  he 
had  forced  his  way  through  the  dangerous  passes,  and  on  the  16th 
of  April  joined  hands  with  Sale. 

Difficulties  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  Sale  had  encoun- 
Nott  at  tered  had  come  upon  Nott  at  Candahar.    Around  that 

^'•'**^"-  town  also  the  insurgents  had  swarmed.  Nott  also  had 
thought  of  assisting  the  Cabul  army,  he  had  even  despatched  a  force 
in  November  for  its  relief  under  Colonel  Maclaren.  But  probably,  even 
when  despatching  it,  he  was  conscious  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  ;  the 
advance  was  not  very  warmly  pressed,  and  Maclaren  returned.  General 
Nott  too  had  received  orders  to  withdraw  and  had  refused  to  comply. 
In  January  he  had  won  a  victory  over  the  insurgents ;  in  March  he  had 
led  out  his  army  again,  leaving  as  he  believed  the  city  in  safety  behind 
him ;  but  the  enemy  slipped  round  his  flank,  and  a  desperate  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Herat  gate  of  the  city.  It  was  however  unsuccessful, 
and  Nott  on  his  return  was  able  thoroughly  to  secure  his  position.  To 
the  Candahar  garrison  .too  reinforcements  had  been  sent  from  Quetta 
only  to  be  beaten  back,  while  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  (March  6),  the 
surrender  of  the  officers,  and  the  general  massacre  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  British  troops  which  had  garrisoned  the  place,  formed  a  sort  of 
counterpart  to  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul. 

It  still  remained  to  be  decided  by  the  new  Governor-General  whether 
ih«  two  *^®  garrisons  of  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  now  that  their 

SJir**dto  safety  was  secured,  were  to  be  merely  withdrawn  from 
r«tirjB  through    Afghanistan  or  to  be  previously  used  in  some  forward 


tnovement.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  come  out  with 
peaceful  intentions.  Left  to  himself  he  would  probably  have  merely 
withdrawn  the  troops,  but  the  feeling  of  the  English  in  India,  roused 
especially  by  the  recollection  that  many  officers  and  ladies  were  still 
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captives  in  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan,  was  too  strong  for  him.  He 
hit  upon  the  somewhat  strange  plan  of  adhering  to  his  determination 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  but  instmcting  them  to  retire  through  CabuL 
He  also  thought  it  wise  to  direct  General  Nott  on  his  approach  to 
Ghuznee  to  take  from  the  reputed  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  the  gates 
of  Somnauth,  or  what  were  traditionally  so  considered,  which  that 
conqueror  had  carried  off  from  India  about  the  year  1020,  and  to  bring 
them  back  with  him  as  a  trophy.  These  arrangements  were  followed 
out,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  August  Greneral  Nott  left  Candahar. 
About  a  week  later  Pollock,  having  with  some  difficulty  opened  cor- 
respondence with  Candahar,  and  being  assured  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  army  there,  set  out  from  Jellalabad.  The  two  armies  were  thus 
at  once  moving  upon  Cabul.  Both  of  them  encountered  resistance. 
On  the  south-west  Ghuznee  was  indeed  evacuated  in  the  night ;  but 
between  that  town  and  Cabul  the  Pass  of  Mydan  was  occupied,  and 
bravely  defended  by  two  of  the  Afghan  chiefs ;  and  the  resistance 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  severe  had  not  news  been  brought 
that  Pollock  on  the  other  side  had  won  a  great  victory  over  Akbar  at 
Tezeen,  The  difficulties  of  the  approach  to  Cabul  from  the  east  are 
very  great.  The  gorges  among  the  hills  which  have  to  be  passed  are 
in  some  places  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten  feet  broad.  The  road, 
just  beyond  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  crosses  seven  ridges  known  as  the 
Huft  Cotal,  to  the  left  of  the  pass.  In  the  vaUey  of  Tezeen,  before 
entering  upon  this  passage,  Akbar  Khan  having  occupied  g^goMi^ 
the  heights  gave  battle  to  the  English.  The  greater  •«^** 
part  of  the  day  the  battle  continued ;  but  at  length  the  8«p.  is  and  it, 
Huft  Cotal  was  surmounted,  and  the  enemy  entirely  "*** 
routed.  The  success  was  decisive ;  and  when  the  Candahar  troops 
arrived  at  Cabul  on  the  17th,  they  found  Pollock  already  encamped 
upon  the  race-course  A  part  of  the  long  time  during  which  Pollock 
had  been  obliged  to  delay  at  Jellalabad  had  been  employed  in  negotia- 
tions for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  those  ladies  and  officers  who  had 
been  surrendered  upon  the  retreat  from  CabuL  They  had  been  on 
the  whole  well  treated.  Moved  about  from  fort  to  fort,  they  had 
lately  been  residing  with  some  comfort  in  the  inmiediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Cabul.  The  negotiations  for  their  liberation  had  however 
failed ;  and  before  Akbar  had  advanced  to  Tezeen  he  had  hurried 
them  away  to  the  mountain  district  of  Bamean,  with  the  intention  of 
placing  them  for  security  among  the  Usbegs  of  the  1^^,,^^^,^^, 
Afghan  frontier.  To  rescue  them  was  the  first  duty  priaonen. 
of  the  English  upon  their  success.  Sir  Eichmond  *■*• 
Shakespear,  with  a  detachment  of  irregular  horse,  was  despatched 
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once  to  Bamean,  followed  by  a  more  regularly  organised  detachment 
in  support,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  Robert  Sale,  whose 
wife  was  among  the  prisoners.  Shakespear  had  not  to  go  to  Bamean. 
The  prisoners  had  effected  their  own  escape,  and  met  him  on  his  way. 
They  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  friendship  of  the  leader  of  their 
escort,  who  with  his  followers  deserted  the  national  cause,  and  was 
accompanying  them  to  Oabul  when  Shakespear  met  them. 

It  remained  for  the  English  generals,  according  to  the  instructions 
from  the  Grovemor-General,  to  leave  some  mark  of  their  power 
in  Afghanistan.  A  force  under  M^Oaskill  was  pushed  up  north- 
wards, where  there  seemed  a  chance  of  some  further  opposition. 
The  town  of  Istaliff  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  destruction  wrought,  especially  among  the  firuit-trees.  In  Cabul 
itself  the  great  bazaar,  the  chief  architectural  monument  of  the  place, 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and — ^though  without  sanction  from  the 
generals — the  soldiery,  naturally  excited  by  the  signs  of  the  late  terrible 
catastrophe  which  they  frequently  encountered,  did  much  damage  to 
the  city.  Upon  the  whole  however  considering  the  provocation  the 
amount  of  destruction  whether  in  Cabul  itself  or  upon  the  march 
was  not  very  great.  According  to  the  policy  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
witMrawai  of  ^^  adopting  the  armies  had  now  only  to  withdraw,  and 
th«  EBjOidi.  a  short  time  saw  them  clear  of  the  dangerous  passes  and 
^^'  "•  safely  collected  in  the  plains  below.    The  policy  of  the 

late  governor-general  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  wholly  wrong ; 
Afghanistan  was  left  to  itself,  free  to  choose  its  own  governor,  and  as 
BatumofDott  a  necessary  consequence  Dost  Mahomed  was  liberated 
Mi^med  to  ^.^  India,  and  before  long  found  means  to  seat  himself 
Feb.  1848  afresh  upon  the  throne  of  CabuL    Lord  Ellenborough, 

who  seems  to  have  had  a  turn  for  theatrical  ceremonies,  received  the 
returning  armies  at  a  splendid  meeting  at  Ferozepore,  and  issued  a 
bombastic  address,  entrusting  the  gates  of  Somnauth  to  the  chiefs  of 
Sirhind  in  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stigmatised  as  a  "  song  of 
triumph.'*  "Brothers  and  friends,"  he  said,  "the  insult  of  eight 
hundred  years  is  at  length  avenged,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth, so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the 
proudest  record  of  your  national  glory,  the  proof  of  your  superiority 
in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus."  He  did  not  see 
that  in  speaking  of  his  friends  and  brothers  he  was  addressing 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  alike ;  that  to  the  Mahomedans  the 
restoration  of  the  gates  was  an  open  insult,  and  that  the  polluted 
trophies  of  a  Mahomedan  temple  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 

Indoos,    The  address  served  only  to  cover  the  Governor-General 
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widi  ridicule.    Yet  on  the  whole  the  right  thing  had  been  done,  and 
the  attempt  at  direot  influence  in  Afghamstan,  which  could  scarcely 
lead  to  anything  except  either  disaster  or  annexation,  was  ^^  ^  ^^ 
given  up.    The  sounder  view  that  the  cultivation  of  A^hMWar. 
the  friendship  of  the  native  rulers  formed  the  surest  ^^  *•**• 
means  of  preserving  the  difficult  and  mountauxous  territory  as  an  inter- 
vening obstacle  between  the  Bussian  and  EngHah  empires  was  hence- 
forward for  many  years  accepted.     At  the  same  time  the  late  militaiy 
operations,  though  they  had  no  doubt  rendered  the  securing  of  that 
Mendship  a  work  of  time,  had  vindicated  the  superiority  of  our  arms. 

The  third  point  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  congratulated  him- 
self was  the  capture  of  Chusan.  Though  the  afiEairs  of  China  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  his  general  policy,  they  were  closely 
connected  with  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  importance  of  English 
interests  which  is  its  chief  characteristic.  It  may  be  an 
open  question  how  far  a  nation  has  a  right  to  dose  its 
doors  against  all  strangers,  and  to  deprive  both  itself  and  the  world  of 
the  advsmtages  of  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  a  great  civilised  nation  will  calmly  put  up  with  a  self- . 
complacent  assertion  of  superiority  on  the  part  oif  a  people  whom  it  re- 
gards as  half  barbaric.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  protest,  in  spite  of  every 
form  of  local  and  municipal  opposition,  to  force  a  people  to  accept  and 
purchase  lai^ely  a  noxious  and  poisonous  drug,  from  the  miserable 
effects  of  which  the  government  is  anxious  to  preserve  its  subjects,  can 
scarcely  be  defended  even  by  the  plea  of  British  interests.  Yet  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  what 
is  known  as  the  opium  war.  Unfortunately  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute the  Chinese  put  themselves  in  the  wrong.  The  insulting  lan- 
guage and  high-handed  conduct  of  their  officials  afforded  plausible 
ground  for  the  prosecution  of  a  quarrel  in  itself  unjustifiable,  and  the 
original  cause  of  dispute  was  hidden  under  the  secondary  questions 
which  arose  from  it. 

The  consistent  policy  of  China  was  one  of  isolation.  Had  it  been 
possible  it  would  have  avoided  even  mercantile  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  ;  against  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  powers  it  steadfeistly  set  its  face.  It  had  found  it  impossible 
entirely  to  exclude  commerce  ;  and  trade  had  sprung  up  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  foreign  traders  in  Canton,  known  as  the  Hong 
merchants.  Entrance  to  the  city  itself  was  forbidden,  except  to  a  few 
licensed  traders  occupying  factories  ;  it  was  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
that  the  foreign  ships  lay  ;  the  forts  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  or  Bogue 
guarded  the  approaches  to  the  city.     Up  to  1834  the  English  share  of 
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this  restricted  oommerce  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
orifiaoftiM  Company,  and  side  by  side  with  the  legitimate  trade 
**■'■*••  had  arisen  a  considerable  traffic  in  opium,  the  importation 

of  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  hands 
of  a  large  and  responsible  corporation  such  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  trade  had  been  kept  under 
reasonable  management.  But  when  the  destruction  of  its  monopoly 
induced  the  Company  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  Chinese  trade, 
and  when,  in  the  hands  of  individual  speculators,  opium  smuggling 
largely  increased,  the  English  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point official  superintendents  to  regulate  the  commerce,  and  if  possible 
to  put  some  check  upon  the  contraband  trade.  That  these  superinten- 
dents were  the  agents  of  a  foreign  government  was  however  sufficient 
to  set  the  Chinese  authorities  against  them,  and  they  were  subjected 
to  treatment  to  which  the  representatives  of  a  great  power  could 
scarcely  submit.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  exclusion  or  regulation  of  illicit  trade  became  im- 
possible. The  Chinese  adopted  therefore  the  summary  method  of 
entirely  closing  all  trade  with  England.  This  produced  the  first 
collision  between  the  nations.  Lord  Napier,  the  superintendent, 
summoned  a  naval  force  to  his  aid,  silenced  the  Bogue  forts,  and 
compelled  the  government  of  Canton  to  consent  to  the  re-establishment 
of  conunercial  relations.  For  several  years  matters  continued  in  a 
dangerous  and  unsettled  state.  The  Chinese,  insisting  that  the 
direction  of  the  English  trade  should  be  entrusted  to  a  superintendent 
faoTpm  ^,  who  should  not  be  a  Government  official,  encountered  the 
opinm  equally  firm  determination  of  the  English  Government 

""  *  to  be  recognised,  and  to  refuse  any  negotiations  except 
through  their  proper  representatives.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  opium  smuggling  increased  ;  it 
began  to  extend  along  the  coast  of  China ;  it  found  its  way  up  the 
Canton  river  itself.  The  English  Government  with  culpable  negligence 
took  no  notice  of  the  rising  difficulties,  till  in  July  1838  it  became 
necessary  again  to  send  two  English  ships  to  the  river,  and  again  to 
demand  satisfaction  from  the  Canton  mandarins. 

At  length  the  Chinese  Government,  alarmed  perhaps  by  the  drain 
of  silver  which  the  opium  trade  was  creating,  and  not  unnaturally 
much  irritated  at  the  unrestrained  infraction  of  their  revenue  laws, 
determined  upon  strong  measures.  A  Chinese  commissioner  of  the 
name  of  Lin  was  appointed,  and  armed  with  full  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  smuggling.  He  acted  with  vigour,  and  demanded  that 
English  traders  should  enter  into  a  bond,  pledging  them  under 
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penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  eyen  of  death  that  they  would  not 
henceforth  import  opium.  He  insisted  by  a  show  of  force  (to  which 
Captain  Elliot^  the  superintendent,  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  yield) 
upon  the  surrender  and  destruction  of  all  the  opium,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  20,000  chests,  at  that  time  on  board  the  ships  in  the 
river.  But  Captain  Elliot  seems  to  have  anived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  England  and  destructive 
of  the  entire  trade  with  China  to  put  up  with  such  violent  treatment. 
He  summoned  to  his  aid  a  considerable  fleet  from  India.  o«cbvMkof 
Before  its  arrival  firesh  causes  of  dbpute  had  arisen.  A  **•  ^■'* 
Chinese  fleet  had  been  roughly  handled  by  two  English  frigates  ;  an 
English  vessel  called  "  The  Black  Joke  "  had  been  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Chinese  pirates;  a  Chinaman  had  been  murdered  in  a  scu£9e  at 
Macao ;  the  murderer,  when  demanded  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  had 
been  refused ;  and  just  as  the  English  squadron  began  to  arrive  a  for- 
midable effort  was  made  to  bum  all  the  English  shipping  in  the  river 
by  means  of  fire-ships.  The  countries  had  practically  drifted  into  war. 
Commodore  Brewer  upon  his  arrival  declared  Canton  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, but  thinking  that  the  power  of  England  would  be  more  effectually 
displayed  by  larger  operations  passed  northward  and  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chinese  by  capturing  -  ^^ 
and  occupying  a  portion  of  their  empire,  the  island  of  onmB. 
Chusan.  Tlie  victorious  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth  •'■*y*»^'**- 
of  the  Pekin  river  in  order  to  insist  upon  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  court.  The  negotiations  were  however  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber transferred  to  Canton,  and  here,  withdrawn  from  the  immediate 
pressure  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Chinese  Commissioners  interposed 
much  delay.  It  was  only  under  threat  of  renewed  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Commodore  Brewer  that  a  preliminary  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  on  the  20th  of  January. 

The  treaty  was  in  itself  satisfactory  enough,  but  as  it  had  been  con- 
tracted without  the  actual  application  of  force  the  Chinese   p^n^i,.^ 
were  able  to  regard  it  as  an  act  of  concession  on  their  part ;  treaty, 
and  the  English  government,  knowing  the  self-asserting   "^  *"^- 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  saw  a  danger  of 
renewed  insults  and  renewed  hostility.    They  therefore  disallowed  the 
treaty  and  sent  out  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  supersede  Elliot  as  pleni- 
potentiary.   The  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  Ministry  was  justified. 
The  Chinese  appear  to  have  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  their 
engagements.    A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  when  an  assault  upon  an  English  boat  rendered  it  necessary 
to  destroy  the  Bogiie  forts,  and  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  the  very  walls 
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of  Canton.  Further  action  was  for  a  while  delayed  till  full  proof 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Chinese.  But 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  authorities  of  Pekin  had  disowned 
the  action  of  their  plenipotentiaries,  when  a  violent  and  insulting 
edict  stigmatising  the  English  as  dogs  and  sheep  had  been  issued, 
and  when  the  continued  arrival  of  fresh  troops  made  it  evident  that 
war  was  intended,  the  general,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  delayed  no  longer. 
He  landed  a  force  and  attacked  the  walls  of  the  city.  Successful  in 
his  preliminary  operations,  he  had  ordered  a  final  assault  to  be  made 
Attack  <m  within  an  hour,  when  the  crisis  was  again  averted  by  offers 
OMiton.  of  negotiation.    It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  unsatisfiactory 

"*'  state  of  things — constantly  recurring  war  not  pushed  to 

a  conclusion  and  preliminary  negotiations  the  ratification  of  which 
was  refused — that  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  arrived  on  the  9th  of  August 
The  change  of  Ministry  which  occurred  at  this  time  did  not  alter  the 
course  pursued  by  England.  Although  the  primary  object  of  Pottin- 
ger's  mission  was  to  procure  an  advantageous  treaty,  it  was  evident 
that  to  reach  this  end  a  further  display  of  force  would  be  required. 
As  on  the  previous  occasion,  so  now  it  was  considered  that  more  effect 
would  be  produced  by  extending  the  operations  of  the  fleet  along  the 
coast  than  by  confining  them  to  the  Canton  river.  The  forces  passing 
northward  undertook  a  series  of  enterprises  against  the  lairge  fortified 
towns  upon  the  sea  or  upon  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  At  the  end  of 
August  Amoy  was  taken.  In  September  Chusan,  which  had  been 
evacuated,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
important  cities  of  Chin-Hi  and  Ningpo.  Although  at  times  the 
Chinese  proved  capable  of  vigorous  resistance,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1842  attempted  to  recapture  some  of  the  towns  they  had  lost,  they 
were  thoroughly  overmatched  and  defeated  without  difficulty.  At 
length  the  great  river  Yang-Tze-Kiang  was  entered,  the  forts  with 
which  it  was  lined,  and  not  less  that  360  good  pieces  of  ordnance,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Shanghai  and  Chin-Kiang-Foo  were 
taken,  and  an  assault  upon  the  great  capital.  Nankin,  was  imminent 
when  a  despatch  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  stating  that  the  Chinese 
Government  liad  yielded  and  had  consented  to  make  peace  checked 
Treaty  of  further  operations.    The  Treaty  of  Nankin  was  signed 

Nanun.  qu  the  26th  of  August.   Five  ports — Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 

^'  *  Chow-Foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai — were  to  be  open  to 
British  trade,  a  large  sum  was  to  be  paid  for  the  opium  destroyed  in 
1839,  a  second  sum  for  debts  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Hong 
merchants,  and  a  considerable  war  indemnity,  in  all  21,000,000  dollars. 
The  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  to  be  ceded  to  England. 
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On  one  point  the  Chinese  were  firm ;  they  positively  refused  to 
sanction  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade.  They  listened  respect- 
fully to  the  argument  of  the  En^ish  negotiators,  who  urged  that  the 
opiun  tnfio  legalisation  of  the  trade  would  improve  the  revenue  and 
contiiwed.  avoid  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  smuggling.  But 
while  owning  its  truth,  they  declined  as  they  said  "  to  put  a  value 
upon  riches  and  to  slight  men's  lives.''  Opium  therefore  remained 
a  contraband  article,  but  the  Chinese  were  afraid  to  put  their  laws 
against  it  in  force.  The  illicit  traffic  revived  and  spread  ;  it  attracted 
the  scum  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  European  population  of  the  sea- 
port towns,  who  found  a  refuge  in  the  English  island  of  Hong-Eong, 
which  thus  became  a  nest  of  pirates  and  smugglers.  The  opium 
traffic,  then  as  now,  gave  rise  to  serious  questions.  The  difficulty 
which  has  always  beset  the  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  monopoly 
of  opium  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Indian  revenue.  The 
poverty  of  the  Indian  people  renders  taxation  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Government  has  never  seen  its  way  to  replace  this 
questionable  source  of  wealth.  Indeed,  plausible  arguments  have  been 
alleged  for  its  maintenance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  the  only  people  who  would  gladly  use  opium.  The  effect  of 
the  Government  monopoly  is  to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  the  drug  produced.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming 
an  article  of  common  use  among  our  own  Indian  subjects.  Again,  its 
cultivation  is  so  lucrative,  that  were  the  trade  free  the  independent 
Indian  governments  would  at  once  undertake  its  production,  and  an  . 
unregulated  trade  would  arise,  and  the  evil  be  increased. 

If  the  moral  question  involved  in  the  origin  of  the  war  is  left  out 
AdTtoOget  of  pf  sight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  results  were  very 
tbe  treaty.  advantageous.  As  Canton,  the  only  port  previously  open 
to  English  trade,  lies  in  a  district  which  neither  grows  tea  nor  pur- 
chases woollen  goods,  the  interchange  between  those  articles  had  been 
difficult  and  expensive.  The  opening  of  the  more  northern  ports 
allowed  of  a  more  direct  exchange  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
respective  countries  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.  A  source  of 
constant  dispute  between  the  nations  was  also  removed.  It  had  always 
been  felt  to  be  impossible  to  surrender  an  Englishman,  of  whatever 
crime  he  may  have  been  guilty,  to  be  tried  by  the  Chinese.  A  clause  in 
the  treaty  now  stipulated  that  culprits  of  either  nation  should  be  tried 
by  their  own  law.  Unfortunately,  enough  was  left  in  the  unsettled 
opium  question,  and  in  the  animosity  felt  by  the  defeated  Chinese,  to 
render  a  subsequent  renewal  of  hostilities  only  too  probable. 
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'Fi'nit  Lord  of  Vie  Treasury^ 
Lord  Chancdlor,    . 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 
ChaneelloT  of  the  EMhequer, 
Home  Secretary  f    . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
Secretary  at  War,  . 
First  Lord  of  the  AdmiraUy, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
President  of  (he  Board  of  Trade, 
{In  the  Ccbimet,  without  ogke). 


.    Sir  RoT)crt  Peel.    *' 
Lord  Lyndhunt.   ^ 

.    Lord  Whamcliffe. 

.    Puke  of  BackingluuiL 

.    Mr.  Henry  Goalburn. 

.    Sir  James  Qralwm. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Aberdeen. 

.    Sir  Henry  Hardinge 

.    Lord  Haddington. 

.     Lord  EHenboxongh. 

.    Lord  Ripon. 

.    Doke  of  Wellington. 


IRKLAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant,    .  ...    Earl  de  Grey.         > 

Lord  Chancellor, Sir  Edward  Sogden. 

Chief  Secretary,     .....    Lord  Eliot 

The  following  changes  took  place  subsequently  :— 

Beard  e/ayntfvl,  .       .       .       .  i  1*;^  Rt^jenad.  October  1841. 

I  Lord  Ripon,  May  1843. 
TMrd  Print!  s«al  i  ^^®  ^f  Buccleuch,  January  1842. 

^ (Lord  Haddington,  l>ecembcr  1846. 

BoardofTmde, If'J*^^^"*'/ "^^t^^- ,o« 

*  t  Lord  Dalhousie,  February  1845. 

qm.^*»<^.  »t  w»^  i  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  May  1844. 

Secretary  at  War, ■}  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

President  of  (he  Council,  .    Duke  of  Buccleuch,  December  1845. 

First  Lord  of  (he  AdmiraUy,  .    Lord  Ellenborough,  December  1845. 

Coianial  Secretary,        ....    Mr.  Gladstone,  December  1845. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  LieiUenaiU, Lord  Heytesbury,  July  1844.  ' 


ON  the  30th  of  August  Lord  Melbourne  gave  notice  in  the  House  ' 
of  Lords  that  the  Queen  had  accepted  his  resignation.    The 
same  notice  was  given  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  John  RusseU,  who 
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claimed  that  his  Ministry  had  begun  and  had  concluded  with  large 
and  important  measures.    *'  In  pursuance  of  great  objects 
icinictrr.  wc  triumphed,  and  in  pursuance  of  great  objects  we 

Sept.  8, 1841.  y^^^  fallen."  By  the  3d  of  September  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry. 
The  Duke  himself  took  no  office.  Lord  Lyndhurst  became  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Mr.  Goulbum  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  three' 
Secretaries  for  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  affairs  were  respectively 
Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Stanley.  The  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was 
regarded  at  first  as  a  proof  that  no  important  change  was  contemplated 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Among  the  lesser  members  of 
the  Government,  without  Cabinet  rank,  were  the  younger  men  destined 
subsequently  to  fill  the  most  important  places  in  English  history — 
Gladstone  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Sidney  Herbert 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Canning  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  difficulty  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1839  was  got  over  by  tacit  agreement. 
Before  the  dissolution,  and  probably  in  view  of  the  coming  change, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Melbourne  some  ladies  of  the  Conservative 
party  had  been  admitted  to  the  Household.  The  resignation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bucdeuch  as  Mistress  of  the  Eobes,  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  party. 

After  a  short  adjournment  for  the  re-election  of  the  members  of 
Feel  reftuei  to  Govemment,  the  House  reassembled  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
^JJU^****  tember.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  was  done,  the  few 
Sept.  1841.  remaining  weeks  of  the  session  being  wasted  in  futile 
party  discussions.  The  efforts  of  the  Liberals  to  draw  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  any  distinct  declaration  of  his  policy,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  proved  vain.  Although  it  had  been  the 
disturbed  state  of  thenwuntry,  the  miserable  poverty  which  was  breed- 
ing discontent  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  traceable  to  the  diminished  consumption  of  the  im- 
poverished masses,  which  had  driven  the  outgoing  Ministry  to  bring 
in  the  financial  measures  on  which  they  fell.  Peel  refused,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  refusal,  to  be  hurried  into  any  disclosures 
as  to  his  intended  measures.  The  country  had  to  be  content  with  the 
general  assertion  that  he  still  regarded  the  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale  as  the  only  prudent  one  to  adopt  in  the  matter  of  corn  ;  nor  did 
he  feel  himself  pledged  to  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  present 
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system  in  all  its  deiails,  although  he  was  not  averse  to  the  remoyal  of 
restraints  on  trade  which  produced  but  little  revenne,  and  were 
merely  irksome. 

The  new  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February. 
Seldom  has  it  met  under  circumstances  of  greater  excite-  isiMM«t  u 
ment,  seldom  has  a  Ministry  begun  ite  career  amid  g-^tS^ 
greater  difficulties.  The  fall  extent  of  the  disasters  in  r«^  uit. 
Afghanistan  were  indeed  not  yet  known;  but  the  news  of  the 
insurrection  at  Cabul,  and  the  extreme  dangers  besetting  our  forces 
there,  had  just  reached  England.  The  war  with  China,  successful 
though  it  was,  had  caused  a  constant  drain  upon  the  uflnttiMto 
national  resources,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  *•  "^ 
continued  deficit  in  the  revenue.  Tet  this  was  but  the  lightest  part 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  Ministers  were  called  upon  to  meet  The 
cause  of  the  reaction  which  placed  Peel  at  the  head  of  his  powerful 
majority  was  the  desire  of  the  constituencies  for  strong  government.  It 
was  felt  that  however  good  the  projects  of  the  Liberals  might  have  been, 
however  able  the  individual  menlbers  of  their  party,  they  had  lacked 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  their  plans  with  vigour,  had  clung  to  office  for 
two  years  after  they  had  themselves  confessed  that  they  ought  to  leai^e 
it,  and  had  failed  in  that  prime  duty  of  all  governments,  the  establish- 
ment of  order.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Peel  and  his  followers, 
with  their  hands  now  strengthened  by  the  large  and  willing  support 
of  the  constituencies  and  with  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses, 
could  satisfy  the  expectations  they  had  raised ;  whether  a  less  con- 
ciliatory policy  would  tend  to  the  extinction  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing discontent  in  Ireland ;  whether  freedom  from  the  dependence  on 
the  support  of  extreme  Liberals  would  enable  the  Ministry  to  handle 
with  greater  freedom  and  success  the  disorders  of  Chartism ;  whether 
the  financial  wisdom  with  which  Peel  was  credited  would  prove  suffi- 
cient to  devise  some  means  of  at  once  re-estabtishing  the  finances  and 
restoring  life  to  trade,  of  which  the  depression  seemed  the  fruitful 
cause  of  the  existing  misery. 

For  the  moment  all  interest  was  directed  to  this  financial  question. 
Wild  hopes  were  indeed  afloat  that  heroic  remedies  would  j^pj^rtance  of 
be  applied  to  cure  the  prevalent  social  disorder.  Some  tiM  Aati-oon- 
talked  of  vast  emigration  schemes,  some  of  the  repeal  ^^' 

of  the  new  Poor  Law,  an  idea  which  gained  the  more  credit  oecause 
a  dislike  of  that  law  was  common  both  to  the  Chartists  and  to  one 
section  of  the  Tories.  But  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  seemed  to 
forbid  the  one  attempt ;  the  late  appointment  of  a  new  Oommiasioner 
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under  the  Poor  Law  Act  seemed  to  show  that  the  GoTemment  had 
no  idea  of  adopting  the  other.  Indeed  the  more  thinking  men 
among  the  Reformers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  protective 
duties  on  com,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  were  at  least  chiefly  answerable 
for  the  depression  of  trade,  and  that'  the  prevailing  misery  could  be 
largely  traced  to  the  enhanced  price  of  bread  which  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  protection.  The  increasing  strength  of  this  opinion  gave 
rise  to  the  wide-spread  agitation  of  which  the  Anti-Oom-Law  League 
was  the  centre,  and  of  which  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Oobden  were  the 
chief  spokesmen.  It  was  this  agitation  with  which  the  Government 
liad  chiefly  to  deal,  for  its  prominence  had  gone  far  to  weaken  the 
danger  of  the  Chartist  movement  It  was  an  agitation  of  political 
economists,  of  men  who  looked  for  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  not  primarily  either  in  their  possession  of  political  power 
or  in  changes  of  a  social  character,  but  in  the  liberty  of  trade — ^a 
liberty  which  as  they  believed  would  open  fresh  markets  to  our 
manufacturers,  would  thereby  cause  more  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  lower  the  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  The 
movement  was  thus  regarded  by  the  Chartists  with  great  dislike,  as 
being  directed  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalists,  and  to  the 
'maintenance  of  those  principles  of  competition  which  they  fancied 
were  acting  so  injuriously  upon  themselves  ;  while  the  more  educated 
and  wealthier  classes,  losing  sympathy  with  the  Chartist  movement, 
turned  their  attention  chiefly  towards  financial  reform. 

The  opening  of  Parliament,  when  the  well-preserved  secret  of  the 
jt^^uiy  ^  financial  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  be  declared, 
hear  Pe«i'i  y^as  therefore  awaited  with  intense  interest.  The  only 
indication  of  it  a»  yet  given  to  the  public  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  the  Ministry,  which  seemed 
at  all  events  to  foreshadow  some  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  agriculture.  On  the  9th  of  February  Sir 
Robert  Peel  announced  that  he  would  make  his  financial  statement. 
Delegates  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  came  in  procession  and 
crowded  the  lobby.  From  thence  they  were  with  some  difficulty 
driven,  and  took  up  their  position  outside  the  House  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  discussion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his  explanation  by 
^  „  ,  enumerating  causes  other  than  the  Com  Laws  which 
ttoaof  tiM  appeared  to  him  to  explain  the  depression  of  trade  and 
dutrew.  ^^  poverty,  the  existence  of  which  he  could  not  deny. 

He  also  pmdently  guarded  himself  against  the  supposition  that  any 
legislation  could  immediately  mitigate  the  prevaiUng  distress.    He 
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minimised  the  effect  of  the  high  duties  upon  corn,  and  took  up  the  posi- 
tion that  England  should  be  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  food ;  that  protection  was  therefore  necessaiy  for  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  that  the  cheapness  of  bread,  although  in  the  abstract 
no  doubt  desirable,  was  of  no  great  use  unless  the  means  of  purchasing 
that  cheap  bread  were  forthcoming ;  that  the  removal  of  protection^ 
by  damaging  the  agricultural  interest,  would  reduce  the  agricultural 
poor  to  the  same  state  of  impoverishment  already  exiBtuig  among  the 
manufacturing  classes ;  that  what  was  required  was  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  protection  as  should  secure  a  remunerative  price,  and  by 
keeping  com  at  a  fedrly  constant  level  shut  the  door  to  speculation 
and  fraud.  These  advantages  he  confessed  were  not  secured  by  the 
existing  system,  where  the  rapid  diminution  of  duty  attending  rise  in 
price,  and  not  properly  proportioned  to  it,  had  a  constant  tendency  to 
induce  traders  to  hold  back  their  com  till  the  highest  price  was 
reached,  and  till  they  could  reap  at  once  both  the  advantages  of  the 
diminished  duty  and  the  high  price.  He  therefore,  some-  pmi's  aikUi«- 
what  arbitrarily,  fixed  upon  something  between  54s.  and  "**•• 
58s.  as  the  desirable  remunerative  price  ;  beyond  these  limits  he 
desired  that  the  price  should  not  vary.  He  proposed  to  begin  with 
a  duty  of  20s.  as  long  as  com  was  under  51s.  the  quarter.  The  duty 
was  gradually  to  diminish,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the  sequence,  till 
at  74s.  it  should  be  Is.,  and  after  that  altogether  cease.  Advantages 
were  also  to  be  given  to  colonial  wheat;  when  English  wheat  was 
under  55s.  colonial  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  5s.,  which  was  gradually  to 
be  reduced,  till  when  wheat  stood  at  58s.  the  duty  dropped  to  Is. 
He  disclaimed  the  idea  of  legislating  for  particular  interests,  but  he 
said,  "  I  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes 
that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small  additional  sum  upon 
our  domestic  produce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  establish  a 
security  and  insurance  against  those  calamities  which  would  ensue 
if  we  became  altogether  or  in  great  part  dependent  upon  foreign  corn 
for  our  supply." 

Notice  was  given  that  three  amendments  would  be  moved  in 
Conunittee.  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  the  spokesman  for  nm«  Am«ad. 
the  outgoing  Ministry,  upheld  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  "«nt«»^««*^. 
duty ;  Mr.  Yilliers,  representing  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  moved 
the  total  abolition  of  duty ;  while  Mr.  Christopher,  on  behalf  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  protectionist  section  of  the  MinisteriaUsta,  moved 
for  a  higher  and  more  stringent  scale  than  that  proposed.  Four  nights 
were  passed  in  discussing  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions,  and  they 
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were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  123.  But  although  the  House  thus 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  sliding-scale, 
Mr.  Yilliers  determined  to  proceed  with  his  more  trenchant  motion, 
and  for  five  days  the  question  was  again  discussed  in  every  possible 
light.  It  is  plain  that  the  great  body  of  the  Liberals  had  as  yet  only 
partially  grasped  the  true  bearings  of  the  case.  Indications  were 
given  that  their  eyes  were  being  gradually  opened,  but  they  were 
too  fully  committed  to  the  fixed  duty  which  they  had  proposed  during 
their  tenure  of  office  to  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  support  a  measure 
of  total  abolition.  Mr.  Villiers'  amendment  was  therefore  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  300.  Nor  did  Mr.  Christopher's  interference 
on  the  opposite  side  fare  better.  His  scale  of  duties  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  almost  identical  in  number.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
question  followed  the  same  course.  There  too  Lord  Melbourne's 
amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  was  lost  by  68,  while  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  all  duties  on  foreign  com,  produced  by  Lord 
Brougham,  were  lost  by  87  votes  to  6. 

The  frustration  of  the  hopes  of  the  Leaguers,  which  had  been  raised 
«Moa  f  ^y  *^®  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 
tiM  meanm  in  the  Cabinet,  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  anger  among 
the  wantar.  them.  Kesolutions  were  passed  in  meetings  in  all  the 
large  towns  condemnatory  of  Peel's  proposal ;  in  several  places  some 
violence  was  displayed,  and  the  Prime  Minister  burnt  in  effigy.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  feeling  which  the  measure  excited  was  that  expressed 
by  more  than  one  speaker  in  both  Houses,  that  the  new  scale  was  an 
improvement  on  the  old,  but  that  it  left  the  main  question  as  £Eur  from 
settlement  as  ever,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  entire  removal  of  the 
duties  was  certain  to  come.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  was 
reei'i  0W&  the  Premier's  own  view.  It  was  the  impression  of  keen 
oidnioB.  observers  at  the  time  that  he  was  really  speaking  against 

his  convictions  when  defending  the  sliding-scale ;  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  t"he  whole  of  Peel's  political  career  that  while  his  mind  and 
views  were  continually  growing,  and  while  he  was  accepting,  both 
as  right  and  necessary,  changes  he  had  hitherto  opposed,  he  should 
permit  the  change  to  take  place  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  should  con- 
fine himself  to  measures  which  he  believed  it  possible  to  carry  with- 
out much  opposition.  The  support  of  the  landed  interest  was  neces- 
sary to  him ;  and  he  conceded  just  so  much  to  his  own  growing 
convictions  as  he  believed  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
approbation  of  that  party. 

The  practical  postponement  of  the  great  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
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left  him  at  liberty  to  act  more  in  accordance  with  his  real  opinions, 
and  to  display  his  greatness  as  a  finance  Minister.  The  fMi*aiMaafaa 
difBculty  which  he  had  to  face  was  serious.  There  had  »~i««^ 
been  a  persistent  deficit  for  several  years,  amounting  in  the  last  five 
years  to  above  seven  millions  and  a  hal£  Nor  did  there  seem  any 
chance  of  its  diminishing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  probable  that, 
irrespective  of  increased  outlay  for  the  wars  in  China  and  Afghanistan, 
and  for  re-establishing  of  the  finances  of  India,  there  would  be  in  the 
coming  year,  closing  in  April  1843,  a  deficiency  of  about  two  millions 
and  a  half.  The  late  Ministry  had  tided  over  their  difficulty  by  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  whidi  were  subsequently  funded  and  added 
to  the  general  debt.  They  had  made,  as  has  been  mentioned,  an 
honest  effort  in  their  last  year  of  office  by  adding  to  the  customs  and 
excise  and  to  the  assessed  taxes.  But  this  addition  had  not  produced 
the  results  expected.  According  to  the  old  system  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  revive  taxes  which  had  been  abolished — taxes  upon 
commodities  or  locomotion  or  light.  Sir  Robert  Peel  believed  that 
further  to  tax  the  consumer  was  both  wrong  and  impossible,  and  that 
some  great  and  new  resource  of  taxation  must  be  employed.  He  there- 
fore boldly  proposed  an  income-tax  of  not  more  than  7d.  ne  lacomd. 
in  the  pound,  or  3  per  cent.,  from  which  incomes  of  <£160  ***• 
and  under  were  to  be  exempted.  Land,  houses,  shares,  funded  property, 
the  incomes  of  trade  and  professions,  were  all  alike  to  be  subjected  to 
it.  He  considered  that  it  would  produce  over  £3,700,000.  It  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  tax,  and  therefore  limited  in  dura- 
tion. It  might  possibly,  he  said,  require  to  be  continued  for  five  years ; 
he  suggested  at  present  three  years  as  its  limit.  Within  that  time  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  take  place,  accelerated 
by  the  other  measures  to  be  introduced.  For  hand-in-hand  with  this 
great  general  tax  was  to  go  a  diminution  of  duties  upon  ^^|,„^,^  ^^ 
a  great  number  of  articles — a  diminution  which  might  dut7  on  certain 
at  first  lessen  the  revenue,  but  which  would  probably  *"'*^' 
after  a  time  increase  it.  On  about  750  articles  an  abatement  of  duty  of 
various  amounts  was  reconmiended ;  on  about  450  the  duty  was  left 
untouched.  With  regard  to  the  two  important  sources  of  revenue  on 
.which  the  frustrated  budget  of  the  last  Ministry  had  largely  depended, 
sugar  and  timber,  he  proposed  in  the  case  of  sugar  to  retain  the  duty. 
Behind  this  there  lay  pretty  obviously  the  idea  that  by  means  of  it 
he  could  wring  from  Cuba  and  Brazil  some  securities  in  respect  to 
the  slave-trade.  With  regard  to  timber,  the  importance  of  which  was 
very  great,  he  proposed  to  admit  Canadian  timber  at  an  almost  nominal 
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duty  of  a  shilling  a  load ;  but  so  far  continued  the  system  of  protection 
that  he  retained  a  duty  of  25s.  upon  foreign  timber.  The  sum  of 
these  changes  would  increase  the  deficit  to  rather  more  than  £3,700,000. 
The  new  tax  would  almost  exactly  cover  this.  A  surplus  or  reserve 
for  contingencies  of  about  £500,000  was  to  be  secured  by  laying  a  duty 
of  a  shilling  a  gallon  upon  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  taxing  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal  in  British  vessels. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  marks  of  compromise  in  the  Budget,  especi- 
objecttonaito  ^Uy  in  the  part  relating  to  the  corn  duties,  it  is  impos- 
tbe  Bud«et.  ^^^  qqIj  ^q  rccognise  that  it  was  a  far  greater  and  more 
masterly  way  of  dealing  with  the  financial  difficulty  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Government.  It  had  however  to  undergo  the 
regular  course  of  party  criticism  from  the  Opposition,  the  leaders  of 
which  persisted  in  trumpeting  the  advantages  of  their  own  scheme. 
But  apart  from  this,  there  were  certain  objections  of  a  more  genuine 
character  which  might  be  urged.  Perhaps  the  reception  given  to  the 
plan  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Upper  House  most  clearly  expresses 
the  mingled  acceptance  and  disapproval  with  which  the  scheme  was 
regarded  by  many  thinking  men.  It  had  long  been  a  sort  of  fixed 
principle  that  indirect  taxation,  because  it  was  less  obvious  in  its 
incidence,  was  the  more  prudent  form  to  adopt.  Many  of  the  more 
thorough  reformers  and  economists  had  indeed  recognised  that  direct 
taxation  had  its  advantages  ;  that  it  was  better,  for  the  morality  of 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  appealed  to  openly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  that  the  irksomeness  which 
attended  it  was  itself  a  powerful  check  upon  its  frequent  use,  and 
consequently  conducive  to  economy.  But  the  accepted  view  was 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  taxation 
as  an  income-tax  only  at  critical  times,  and  amid  the  expenses  of  war. 
Lord  Brougham  recognised  that  critical  times  might  exist  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  that  the  present,  when  all  other  means  of  filling 
the  deficit  appeared  to  have  been  tried  in  vain,  was  such  a  time.  But 
he  wished  to  put  on  record,  and  moved  resolutions  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  tax  was  only  an  exceptional  tax,  and  open  to  grave  objec- 
BroogiuuB'i  tions.  It  was  inquisitorial ;  left  somewhat  to  the  tax- 
■peedu  payer  himself  to  assess,  it  gave  an  opening  to  fraud  ; 

levied  upon  professional  and  mercantile  profits,  as  well  as  realised 
property  and  capital,  it  pressed  unduly  upon  the  worker ;  and, 
capable  of  indefinite  extension  and  repetition,  it  afforded  too  ready 
an  instrument  of  taxation  to  be  lightly  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  any 
government.    Still  Lord  Brougham  was  willing  to  accept  it,  moving 
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however  that  it  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  fall  differenilj  npon 
realised  capital  and  upon  earnings.  Any  idea  of  a  graduated  tax— 
that  is,  of  a  tax  proportionately  heavier  upon  large  fortunes  than  upon 
small — ^he  stoutly  repudiated.  His  resolutions  were  not  carried.  It 
was  indeed  generally  acknowledged  that  the  effort  to  produce  minute 
&imess  was  a  vain  one.  The  income-tax  has  since  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  system  of  taxation,  but  the  objections  urged  against  it 
are  stiU  felt  to  be  true,  and  its  defects  are  submitted  to  only  because 
they  appear  incurable,  and  because  in  the  growth  of  economic  thought 
direct  taxation  has  met  with  very  general  approval.  The  discussion 
upon  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  income-tax  and  the  Bill 
founded  upon  them  was  long  and  full.  The  opposition,  chiefly  based 
upon  the  connection  of  the  income-tax  with  the  retention  of  the 
sliding-scale,  was  carried  to  a  somewhat  violent  extreme  by  the 
members  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Conduct  almost  factious  was 
shown  in  the  House,  and  a  tendency  to  what  is  now  spoken  of  as 
obstruction.  Again  and  again  the  adjournment  of  the  House  was 
moved  merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  Bill,  a  manoeuvre  which 
was  so  far  successful  that  the  decision  of  the  House  was  deferred  till 
after  the  Easter  recess  ;  but  then,  although  amendments  were  moved 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  of  the  recognised  objections  to  the 
measure,  it  passed  through  all  its  stages  with  considerable  rapidity 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  71. 

The  13th  of  May  had  seen  the  passing  of  the  Income-tax  Bill  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  alterations  in  the  tariff  kM^  Ait«r»tioiu  in 
which  went  hand  in  hand  with  it  were  then  brought  *"»•*«*«. 
under  notice.  It  was  obvious  that  the  reductions  contemplated 
touched  very  many  interests,  removing  as  they  did  protective  duties 
from  a  large  number  of  articles.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was 
much  argument  upon  nearly- every  item.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the 
only  principles  on  which  the  reductions  could  be  justified  were  the 
exact  principles  of  free- trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  were  considered  and  not  the  interests  of  the  producer. 
The  inconsistency  of  introducing  a  tariff  arranged  upon  these  princi- 
ples, while  still  retaining  the  protective  duty  upon  com,  was  too 
glaring  to  escape  notice.  For  it  seemed  impossible  to  attribute  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  desire  to  secure  the  support  of  the  landed 
interest  the  determination  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  most  necessary 
article  of  food,  while  the  duty  upon  other  articles  of  much  less  im- 
portance was  lessened  with  the  avowed  object  of  producing  a  cheaper 
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supply.  The  feeling  that  the  Budget  was  largely  influenced  by  party 
considerations,  and  by  the  necessity  of  managing  the  great  class  in- 
terests, was  strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  Government  to  lessen  the 
sugar  duties.  An  argument  for  their  retention  was  found  in  the 
supposed  justice  of  assisting  the  planter  who  had  been  forbidden  the 
use  of  slaves,  and  in  the  moral  duty  of  discouraging  a  slave-grown 
product.  It  was  calculated  that  the  people  of  England  had,  during  the 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  differential  duties,  paid  nearly  <£4,0(X),000 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  sugar  they  had  consumed.  As  the 
greater  part  of  this  large  sum  had  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the 
planters,  the  sacrifice  demanded  appeared  so  high  that  it  was  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  a  wish  to  cultivate  the  support  of  the  powerful 
West  India  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
Government.  Peel  was  however  quite  strong  enough  to  pass  all  his 
financial  measures  by  a  considerable  majority. 
But  it  was  not  the  inconsistency  of  the  Budget  so  much  as  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes  which  gave 
working  strength  to  the  arguments  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 

oiaMAi.  rpjjQ  misery  of  the  people  and  the  depression  of  trade 

were  indeed  obvious,  but  the  cause  was  open  to  much  question.  As 
is  usual  in  such  a  case,  every  conceivable  cause  was  alleged  as  the 
oanses  and  Principal  oue  and  found  its  partisans.  To  Peel  and  his 
remediei  friends  it  was  the  increase  of  machinery  and  the  Whig 

propoMd.  ^^j.g  j^  India  and  Chiaa.    To  Lord  Stanhope,  and  with 

him  some  of  the  older  Tories,  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.  To  the  Protectionists  it  was  the  commercial  treaties  and  the 
reciprocity  system  of  Huskisson.  To  the  Malthusians  it  was  the 
increase  of  the  population.  To  one  form  of  rural  economists  it  wa» 
the  prevalence  of  large  farms  ;  to  another  the  bad  methods  of  culti- 
vation. No  doubt  some,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these  influences  were  at 
work.  But  through  it  all  one  thing  seemed  pretty,  clear,  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  corn  could  not  but  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  It  would  supply  the  workman  with  cheaper  food  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  corn  imported  would  of  necessity  be  largely  paid  for 
by  English  productions,  it  would  open  fresh  markets  for  English 
manufacture.  The  same  process,  it  was  therefore  urged,  would  both 
feed  the  workman  more  cheaply,  and,  by  increasing  the  business  of  the 
manufacturers,  enable  them  to  employ  more  labour  and  supply  the 
workman'  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  cheapened  food.  So 
strong  did  opinion  become  on  this  point  that  the  efforts  of  those  who 
desired  that  something  should  be  done  to  alleviate  the  distress  were 
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concentrated  upon  this  measure,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  in  the  parliamentary  warfeure  of  the  day  any  movement  in  behalf 
of  j^e  suffering  people  was  sure,  before  it  ended,  to  assume  the  form 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Com  Laws. 

With  the  people  themselves  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Then 
as  always  the  indirect  and  secondary  action  of  economic  opporttiM  of 
laws  was  less  apparent  and  appealed  less  clearly  to  the  {J'l^J^J' 
popular  mind  than  more  direct  measures  of  relief.  And  x«w  LMfm«. 
those  measures  the  poor^  classes  believed  to  be  obtainable  if  only 
political  power  was  in  their  own  hands.  Once  in  command  of  spokes- 
men in  the  House  of  Conmions — delegates  immediately  and  frequently 
answerable  to  themselves,  there  was  no  amount  of  social  legislation 
which  did  not  seem  within  their  Teach.  It  was  upon  this  idea  that  the 
Ohiurter  was  based.  In  anger  at  the  interference  with  their  objects 
caused  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  movement,  the  Chartists  refused  even  to 
make  use  of  it.  It  was  in  their  eyes  a  middle-class  movement,  a 
means  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists.  They 
determined  to  act  without  regard  to  the  middle-class,  Tkeohartitt 
and  before  the  close  of  the  session  they  made  their  griev-  JJJJJJ''"' 
ances  thoroughly  known  by  presenting  a  petitionHx)  the  ii«j  %  ihs. 
legislature,  and  by  demanding  that  they  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.  The  petition  was  of  unparaUeled  magnitude ;  it  purported 
to  be  signed  by  3,000,000  of  names,  and  though  some  were  probably 
fictitious  or  duplicate  signatures,  Thomas  Duncombe,  the  member  for 
Finsbury,  declared  himself  ready  to  prove  that  1,600,000  families 
were  represented  in  the  petition.  Its  presentation  was  a  curious 
sight.  Carried  by  16  men,  and  followed  by  a  long  procession,  it  proved 
too  large  to  get  in  at  the  door.  It  was  hastily  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  brought  in  each  by  two  or  three  men  were  placed  in  a  pile 
against  the  table  of  the  House,  which  it  considerably  overtopped.  Its 
contents  exhibited  the  real  feelings  which  were  actuating  the  poor. 
Besides  its  immediate  object — the  six  points  of  the  Charter  already 
mentioned,  which  were  political  in  character— it  complained  bitterly  of 
the  national  debt.  The  people,  it  urged,  were  overtaxed  to  pay  the 
interest  of  an  enormous  loan,  lavished  upon  useless  and  wicked  wars, 
and  raised  by  men  who  were  not  real  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  then  proceeded  "respectfully  to  call  attention  to  the  existing 
monopolies,  of  the  suffrage,  of  paper  money,  of  machinery,  of  land,  of 
the  public  press,  of  religion,  and  of  the  means  of  travelling  and 
transit — all  arising  from  class  legislation."  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  this.    When  class  legislation,  as  the  existing 
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method  was  called,  should  be  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  Charter, 
the  whole  form  of  society  was  to  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes.  A  national  bankruptcy  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  church,  and  confiscation,  or  at  least  redistribution 
of  capita],  whether  invested  in  banks,  machinery,  or  railways.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  should  entertain  such  a  petition. 
Even  Mr.  Eoebuck,  who  supported  the  people's  claim  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar,  was  content  to  urge,  what  was  indeed  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  the  miserable  plight  of  the  working  class,  while  admitting  that 
the  petition  itself  was  drawn  up  "  by  a  fierce,  malignant,  and  cowardly 
demagogue."  A  majority  of  238  declared  that  the  petitioners  should 
not  be  heard. 

But  th6ugh  so  sweeping  a  social  reform  as  that  implied  in  the 

Chartist  petition  was  at  once  refused  a  hearing,  it  must 
t«rMt  ia  wMiai  uot  be  supposcd  that  social  legislation  was  entirely 
quwaoBs.  neglected.  The  increased  susceptibility  of  the  national 
conscience  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
period  which  followed  the  great  war ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  had  allowed  social  questions  to  become  even  more  prominent  than 
before.  The  entire  ignorance  of  that  small  section  of  society  which 
before  that  Bill  had  ruled  the  country  as  to  the  condition  of  their  poorer 
fellow-subjects  had  been  gradually  broken  down.  The  inquiries  for 
sanitary  purposes  rendered  necessary  by  the  cholera  in  1832  had  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  squalor  of  the  life  in  the  large  towns  ;  and  the 
Factory  Acts,  with  the  reports  which  accompanied  them,  had  made 
public  the  suflTerings  which  attended  the  large  employment  of 
machinery ;  and  now  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves,  speaking  in 
the  disorders  of  Chartism,  had  still  further  enforced  the  lesson.  It  was 
almost  by  acclamation  that  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and  collieries  was  passed. 
AjAiey'i  Col-  ^^®  ^^  ^^  based  on  the  report  of  a  commission  of 
ueriei  BUI,  '     inquiry  which  had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 

facts  brought  to  light  at  the  time  of  the  Factory  Act  The 
report,  largely  quoted  by  Lord  Ashley,  revealed  a  state  of  things  too  . 
fearful  to  be  quietly  contemplated.  Children  were  brought  to  work  in 
some  parts  of  England  and  Wales  as  early  as  the  age  of  four,  in  most 
places  at  five  or  six  ;  while  the  practice  of  employing  females  under- 
ground was  very  common,  if  not  universal  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  the  East  of  Scotland,  and  South  Wales.  All  the  work  which 
had  to  be  done  was  of  the  most  terrible  description.  The  mines  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  South  Dur- 
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ham,  were  fairly  ventilated,  and  the  coal-beds  were  of  tolerable  thick- 
ness ;  but  in  many  other  places  the  coal-seams  were  not  more  than  22 
to  28  inches  in  height,  the  heat  was  intense,  water  was  constantly 
dripping,  frequently  it  lay  deep  oyer  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  of  the 
workers.  Along  Uiese  terrible  passages,  for  a  100  or  200  yards  in 
length,  between  the  working-places,  the  children  and  women  had  to 
crawl  along  on  all-fours,  with  a  girdle  passing  round  their  waists,  and 
harnessed  by  a  chain  between  their  legs  to  the  carts  they  were  drawing. 
The  men  worked  absolutely  naked,  the  women  and  children  very 
nearly  so.  "  I  have  been  in  water,"  said  one  woman,  "up  to  my  thighs ; 
I  go  on  my  hands  and  feet,  the  road  is  very  steep ;  when  there  is  no 
rope  we  have  to  catch  hold  of  anything  we  can  ;  my  clothes  are  wet 
through  all  day  long ;  I  have  drawn  till  I  have  had  the  skin  off  me.'' 
"  I  found  a  little  girl,"  said  a  sub-commissioner  in  Scotland, "  six  years 
of  age,  carrying  half  a  cwt.,  and  making  regularly  fourteen  long  jour- 
neys a  day.  The  height  ascended,  and  the  distance  along  the  road, 
exceeded  in  each  journey  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral."  In 
many  cases  the  work  was  continued  on  alternate  days  for  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  "  I  have  repeatedly 
worked,"  said  one  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  "for  twenty-four  hours." 
The  effect  of  such  a  life  was  inevitable.  Stunted,  crippled,  mis- 
shapen, the  workers  were  condemned  inevitably  to  a  premature  old 
age  and  early  deatL  Even  the  men,  from  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
"died  off,"  says  the  report,  "like  rotten  sheep,  and  each  generation  is 
commonly  extinct  soon  after  fifty."  Still  worse  were  the  moral  effects. 
Brutal  cruelty,  a  total  loss  of  all  sense  of  decency  or  modesty,  drink- 
ing, fighting — in  fact  complete  savagery,  marked  the  collier  life.  The 
Bill,  as  Lord  Ashley  produced  it,  provided  for  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  females  &om  mines  and  collieries,  and  of  all  boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  secondly,  for  the  employment  as  engineers  of  men  over 
twenty-one  only,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  numerous  accidents ; 
and  thirdly,  for  the  abolition  of  apprenticeships,  by  which  pauper 
children  had  been  rendered  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  masters  till 
they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  few  murmurs  were  heard  that 
the  report  was  over-coloured,  a  few  protests  against  any  interference 
with  freedom  of  employment.  But  the  general  feeling  was  so  excited 
by  the  revelations  produced  that  the  Bill  passed  without  a  division 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  House.  It  did  not  meet  with  quite  so 
good  a  reception  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to 
make  some  modifications  in  it  before  it  was  even  introduced.  A  clause 
which  had  compelled  the  employment  of  boys  on  alternate  days  only 
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was  given  up,  and  instead  of  the  total  prohibition  of  apprenticeship 
its  restriction  to  eight  years  was  introduced.  Even  thus  the  Bill  met 
with  opposition.  Some  of  the  lords  objected  to  any  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  labour  market ;  others  thought  it  had  been  hurried 
without  consideration  through  the  Commons,  and  needed  more  inquiry ; 
and  Lord  Brougham  took  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a  sort  of  lecture 
upon  the  dangers  of  social  legislation.  But  in  its  amended  shape  the 
Bill  passed,  and  was  accepted  under  protest  by  Lord  Ashley,  who 
found  that  the  Government  were  unwilling  to  alter  the  amended  pro- 
visions or  restore  the  clauses  which  had  been  omitted. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  Conservative  Government  might  tamper 
The  new  Poor  with  the  new  Poor  Law,  especially  as  on  this  point  they 
L»wretaiBe4.  would  have  received  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the 
Chartists.  The  full  employment  which  the  discussion  of  the  financial 
arrangements  had  given  Parliament  prevented  the  introduction  of 
any  very  important  bill  on  the  subject.  But  Government  showed 
that  it  intended  honestly  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  by  continuing  the  commissioners  for  five  years,  and  by 
reconstituting  those  Unions  where  the  older  form  of  poor  relief  was  still 
in  partial  use.  Protests  were  raised  at  the  continued  refusal  of  out- 
door relief,  but  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  show  that  there  was  a 
large  discretionary  power  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Poor  Law  was  not  very  rigidly  worked. 
There  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint  on  this  point  when  during  the 
last  year  out  of  £3,884,000  expended  on  the  poor  nearly  £3,000,000 
had  been  given  at  the  people's  own  homes.  Graham,  however,  while 
acknowledging  that  out-door  relief  might  be  desirable  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  refused  to  recognise  it  as  a  right.  For  even  by 
the  confession  of  its  supporters  it  would  inevitably  bring  about  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates. 

The  Session  closed  with  an  elaborate  assault  by  Lord  Palmerston 
Apparmit  mc-  "P^^  *^®  policy  of  the  Government,  and  what  appeared  a 
MM  of  peei'i  triumphant  reply  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Indeed  there  was 
a  very  general  feeling  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  administra- 
tion had  justified  the  result  of  the  last  election.  Not  that  the 
Government  was  popular.  Peel's  personal  character  was  not  attrac- 
tive of  popularity,  nor  was  the  intermediate  line  of  policy  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself  such  as  to  please  thoroughly  either  one 
party  or  the  other.  But  his  strength  was  indubitable,  not  only  from 
the  firm  majority  which  he  could  wield  in  both  Houses,  but  from  the 
personal  superiority  recognised  in  him.     And  fortune  seemed  to 
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favour  him.  The  Irish  had  been  unusually  quiet  during  the  Session, 
and  news  had  now  reached  Engknd  of  the  favourable  termination  of 
the  Chinese  war,  the  victories  of  our  arms  in  India,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  long-unsettled  question  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  by  what  is  known  as  the  Asbburton  Treaty  (August 
9, 1842).  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  War  was  indeed  questioned,  but 
the  late  Ministers  were  answerable  for  that,  and  the  nation  was  very 
glad  to  have  completed  with  success  the  inglorious  contest.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  English  army  from  Afghanistan,  the  practical 
reversal  of  the  course  pursued  by  Palmerston  and  Lord  Auckland, 
afforded  an  opening  for  bitter  attack,  rendered  the  more  easy  by  the 
injudicious  prodamations  and  vacillating  policy  of  Lord  EUenborough ; 
but  it  was  a  cause  of  general  congratulation  that  the  prestige  of  Eng- 
hsh  arms  had  been  re-established ;  and  most  men  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  a  policy  which  had  produced  such  terrible  disasters,  and  were 
disposed  to  allow  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  Afghans  to  settle  their 
own  afijEiirs.  Lord  Palmerston  too  clamoured  against  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  and  called  it  a  capitulation.  England  had  indeed  surrendered 
some  of  its  claims,  but  as  much  as  could  fairly  be  required  of  the 
barren  country  in  dispute  had  been  obtained,  and  the  friendship  of 
America  was  well  worth  a  little  concession. 

Yet  there  were  signs  on  all  sides  of  comiug  difficulties.  The 
Session  was  scarcely  over  before  riots  of  a  most  danger-  gaioucMUM 
ous  character  broke  out  among  the  manufacturing  •'■»«*^- 
population  of  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire.  On  the  6th  of  August 
a  great  meeting  had  been  held  on  Mottram  Moor,  near  Manchester, 
and  a  resolution  had  been  passed  that  all  labour  should  cease  till  the 
People's  Charter  became  law.  The  fiall  of  wages,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak,' has  been  attributed  to  the  inten- 
tional action  of  the  partisans  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  who 
expected  to  find  in  popular  disturbances  a  means  of  furthering  their 
object.  The  workmen  left  the  mills,  pulled  up  the  plugs  to  prevent 
the  working  of  the  engines,  and  adopted  the  resolution  just  mentioned. 
The  leaders  endeavoured  to  spread  the  strike  in  all  directions.  They 
were  entirely  successful  for  the  time  in  the  potteries  and  at  Man- 
chester. A  Convention  was  summoned  for  the  16th  of  August  at 
Manchester.  Before  that  time  wild  and  destructive  riots  had  taken 
place  in  Staffordshire,  requiring  the  presence  of  soldiery.  At  the 
Manchester  Convention  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  and  Feargus 
O'Connor,  who  was  present,  raised  some  objections  to  the  use  of 
physical  force.    The  majority,  however,  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  a 
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strongly- worded  address,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  call  to  arms, 
GhArtiitriote.  'vras  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Executive  Com- 
AvcwtiMt.  mittee  of  the  Chartists.  But  the  Government  was 
watchful  and  efficient;  troops  were  poured  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  arrests  were  very  largely  made.  In  Stafford  gaol  alone, 
where  a  Special  Commission  was  opened  in  October,  there  were  80O 
men  imprisoned.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  himself  arrested  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  disturbances.  But  though 
the  movement  had  been  suppressed  the  causes  still  remained,  and 
the  hope  of  securing  order  rested  perhaps  chiefly  upon  divisions 
among  the  discontented  people.  WhilS  one  section  still  regarded 
O'Connor  as  its  head,  a  rival  organisatioiV  known  as  the  Complete 
Suffrage  party  had  arisen ;  the  wealthier  j  supporters  of  the  Charter 
were  withdrawing  from  the  working  men,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
use  of  physical  or  moral  force  caused  still  further  division.  The  Anti- 
Com-Law  Leaguers  also  continued  their  agitation.  The  late  financial 
measures  could  not  as  yet  produce  effect,  and  the  League  could  still 
urge  the  misery  of  the  country  as  a  chief  argument  for  the  acceptance 
of  their  plan.  They  now  agreed  to  collect  £50,000  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disseminating  their  ^riews.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a 
continued  struggle  on  this  poiiit.  In  India,  too,  fresh  difficulties  had 
arisen.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  had  entailed  certain  after-results 
Danger  of  fredi  which  seemed  to  threaten  further  war,  and  perhaps  annexa- 
w»r  ia  India.  ^Jq^.  The  territory  of  Sindh,  upon  the  lower  Indus,  was 
ruled  by  three  families  of  chiefs  or  Ameers,  the  descendants  of 
Belloochee  conquerors.  It  had  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Afghan 
kingdom,  but  at  the  revolution  which  drove  Shah  Soojah  from  the 
throne  of  Cabul  the  Ameers  had  established  their  independence. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  the  regular  process  of  Anglo-Indian 
encroachment ;  a  Resident  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  treaties 
in  the  interest  of  the  English  made  with  them  against  their  will.  One 
branch  of  the  invading  army  of  Afghanistan  in  1838  had  passed  througk 
their  territory,  and  their  half-veiled  hostility  had  induced  the  Indian 
Government  to  establish  a  permanent  body  of  British  troops  in  their 
dominions,  and  to  wring  from  them  a  further  treaty  by  which  they 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  garrison.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  at  once  commander  of 
the  troops  and  political  agent  to  the  Ameers,  and  had  received  in 
September  1842  a  despatch  from  the  Govemor-Gteneral  of  a  very 
threatening  character.  Lord  Ellenborough,  while  demanding  strong 
proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  Ameers,  had  declared  it  to  be  his  intention 
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to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon  any  of  them  who  should  appear  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  late  disasters  in  Afghanistan  to  exhibit 
ill-feelmg  to  the  English.    The  situation  seemed  full  of  danger.    Nor 
was  the  temporary  lull  of  agitation  in  Ireland  other  than  Badtmot 
deceptive.     The  Repeal  Association  was  still  in  full  »fc«iM*« 
vigour,  and  preparing  for  further  exhibitions  of  its  influence.    Strong 
and  successful  though  the  Ministry  had  been,  it  was  clear  that  the 
coming  year  would  still  try  its  stability  to  the  uttermost.    But  beyoud 
the  mere  management  of  the  difficulties  which  were  pretty  certain 
to  arise,  the  Goyemment  would  be  called  upon  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment upon  a  new  class  of  questions.    Matters  of  social  interest  were 
eyery where  pushing  to  the  surface.      Everywhere  the  VMrMeui 
awakened  conscience  of  the  nation  was  making  itself  felt,   vuv^qok 
The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  education,  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law,  the  management  of  prisons,  were  the  topics  which 
filled  men's  minds;  while  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the 
national  Church  was  passing  through  a  time  of  critical  excitement 

In  the  coming  year  all  these  rising  difficulties  had  to  be  faced.    Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  Ministry  proved  at  all  events  so  p«d« 


&r  sufficient  to  encounter  them,  that  the  close  of  the  ^J^Sr**^ 
Session  saw  him  still  in  possession  of  a  firm  and  power-  coraL6a«a«n. 
ful  majority.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  to  introduce  their  views  to  public  notice  in 
the  House,  and  to  press  the  adoption  of  what  they  regarded  as  the 
great  cure  for  the  national  difficulties ;  and  circumstances  rendered 
their  position  even  stronger  than  before.  The  Government,  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  (February  2),  had  been  obliged  to  confess  that  there 
was  a  notable  falling^  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  and  that  an 
analysis  showed  that  the  diminution  was  chiefly  such  as  must  arise 
from  the  decrea^d  purchase  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  articles  of 
comfort^  luxury,  and  even  necessity,  a  sure  sign  of  the  continued 
depression  of  industry  and  of  the  increasing  misery  of  the  industrial 
classes.  Yet  Peel  ywa  firm.  Sufficient  time  had  scarcely  passed  for 
a  true  estimate  of  the  effects  of  his  new  system  of  finance.  His  income- 
tax  enabled  him  to  cover  the  deficiency.  He  remained  resolute  in 
his  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  continued  to  introduce  modifi- 
cations in  other  directions,  all  tending  towards  free-trade.  >*— ^ 

With  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  succeeded  in 
vindicating  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  with  p^^^j^i^, 
regard  to  Afghanistan,  and  even  in  obtaining  a  vote  of  Bii«ii)o««gh'3 
thanksvto  Lord  EHenborough  and  to  the  officers  and  men  **"*^' 
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engaged  in  the  late  operations,  though  Lord  EUenborough's  policy 
was  subjected  to  bitter  assault.  Indeed,  from  the  correspondence 
which  has  since  come  to  light,  it  appears  iJiat  on  his  first  arrival  in 
India  he  had  really  thought  of  ordering  the  immediate  retreat  of  the 
English  forces,  with  somewhat  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan.  The  firmness  of  the  generals  employed 
and  the  consequent  gradual  improvement  of  our  position  had  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  what  was  probably  the  best  line  of  conduct  which 
could  have  been  adopted;  and  the  charges  which  were  brought 
against  him  were  chiefly  directed  to  his  somewhat  wanton  assault 
upon  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  ill-judged  and  theatrical 
tone  of  his  despatches  of  triumph.  A  policy  of  which  retribution  and 
revenge  is  a  part  is  always  open  to  question,  and  the  army  was  accused 
of  reckless  destruction  and  plunder.  It  would  seem  however  that 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  had  been  on  the  whole  singularly  moderate, 
although  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  some  disorders  had  arisen.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  Lord  EUenborough's  policy  had 
assumed  a  somewhat  aggressive  character  after  the  successful  with- 
drawal of  the  army  from  Afghanistan.  The  threatening  despatch 
of  September  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Sindh  was  followed  by  instruc- 
tions to  force  upon  the  Ameers  a  new  treaty  by  which  their  irregularly 
ihasiadiiw  P^^  subsidy  should  be  exchanged  for  the  cession  of 
M&dsfaTonraUy.  Kurrachee,  and  some  other  towns,  with  a  strip  of  land  on 
^**'*  either  side  of  the  Indus.    Some  pressure  was  necessary 

to  bring  the  unwilling  princes  to  the  point.  A  very  remarkable 
march  across  the  desert  put  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  possession  of  the 
fort  of  Emaunghur,  and  Major  Outram  eventually  brought  the 
Ameers  both  of  Hyderabad  and  Kurpore  to  afiix  their  seals  to  the 
treaty.  But  it  was  scarcely  signed  before  the  temper  of  their  troops, 
and  probably  their  own  wishes,  induced  them  to  make  an  assault  upon 
Outram  in  the  Residency  of  Hyderabad.  With  100  men  Outram  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  it  for  a  while  against  8000  assailants,  and  ulti- 
mately withdrew  his  little  garrison  in  safety.  Napier,  although  he 
based  his  subsequent  action  upon  this  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameers  had  in  fact  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  arms  was  necessary,  and  at  once  upon  Outram's  arrival  advanced 
against  the  Ameers.  On  the  17th  of  February  he  came  upon  them  at 
Meeanee,  and  there,  though  the  enemy  numbered  seven  to  one,  com- 
pletely routed  them.  On  the  20th  he  entered  Hyderabad,  and  by 
another  great  victory  known  as  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  obtained 
full  command  of  the  country.    Early  in  April  he  wrote  to  the 
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Grovernor-General,  "  I  think  I   may  ventare  to  gay  Sindh  is  now 
subdued." 

The  year  was  not  however  over  before  hostilities  broke  out  in  another 
direction.  The  State  of  Gwalior  had  been  left  in  the  TUtihrtttw 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  an  English  Resident  being  J[^"JL!J3jL 
stationed  at  the  Court  of  Scindia,  who  was  virtually  ims. 
under  British  protection.  During  the  minority  of  Junkojee  E&o 
Scindia,  domestic  disturbances  had  arisen  in  the  State  of  Gwalior. 
The  Maharanee,  the  widow  of  the  late  ruler,  had  deposed  the  Regent 
appointed  by  the  English  and  substituted  a  friend  of  her  own.  The 
English  Resident  had  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  Mahratta  government  had  assumed  a  character  of  hostility 
to  the  English.  By  the  Treaty  of  Burhampore  in  1804,  the  English 
had  contracted  to  keep  in  readiness  a  body  of  troops  which,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Mahratta  Prince,  should  be  at  his  service  to  establish 
his  authority.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  a  state  occupying  the 
central  position  of  Gwalior  should  be  itself  well  governed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  rulers  willing  and  able  to  maintain  order  on  the  frontiers. 
Lord  EUenborough  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene ;  he  took 
advantage  of  the  Treaty  of  Burhampore,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  allow  the  minority  of  the  Prince  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
make  a  requisition  to  act  to  his  detriment.  Under  pretext,  therefore, 
that  the  disorders  were  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  young 
Scindia,  he  entered  the  Mahratta  territory  in  December  with  an  army 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  Proclaiming  his  pacific 
intentions,  he  begau,  as  he  believed,  successful  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government,  and  was  preparing  to  withdraw  when 
he  found  that  the  Mahratta  troops  had  assembled  in  force  at 
Maharajpore.  There  an  important  battle  was  fought  and  a  complete 
victory  won.  A  second  English  army,  under  Major-General  Grey,  on 
the  same  day  won  an  equally  decisive  battle  at  Punniar.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  victories  was  the  submission  of  the  Mahratta  Court ; 
the  fort  of  Gwalior  was  surrendered  to  the  English;  the  Mahratta 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  a  British  contingent  of  nine  regiments, 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Gwalior  State,  substituted.  <i— . 

<  In  spite  of  the  prominence  of  social  questions,  the  session  produced 
but  little  direct  legislation.  Men  still  shrunk  from  any  infringe- 
ment of  that  complete  personal  and  individual  freedom  sirortiatgociia 
to  which  Englishmen  are  so  closely  attached.  Yet  »«Bi»i»tion- 
social  evils  which  seemed  in  some  degree  traceable  to  that  very 
freedom  were  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  notice,  and,  as  on 
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previous  oc5casions,  found  a  spokesman  in  Lord  Ashley  While  other 
men  were  seeking  for  means  of  alleviating  the  unquestioned  depres- 
sion of  the  labouring  classes,  and  tracing  it,  with  its  consequences  of 
discontent  and  riot,  to  physical  and  economic  causes,  to  Lord  Ashley 
it  seemed  that  much  at  all  events  of  the  more  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  present  social  disorder  was  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
darkness  of  the  workman.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  universal 
haste  to  appropriate  the  advantages  of  improved  appliances,  and  to 
accumulate  wealth,  a  dense  population  had  been  called  into  existence 
and  left  to  fight  its  way  with  no  rule  of  guidance  but  the  necessities 
of  a  fierce  competition,  and  the  imperative  desire  to  acquire  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  this  impulse  parents  lost  their  natural 
care  for  their  children,  and  regarding  them  only  as  instruments  for 
obtaining  money  plunged  them  from  their  earliest  years,  without  a 
shred  of  education,  into  the  hardships  and  temptations  of  the  mines, 
the  workshops,  and  the  streets.  What  could  come  from  such  a  system 
but  ignorance  and  crime  ?  It  was  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  a  State 
which  by  its  arrangements  had  created  an  ever-increasing  population 
ABhiey'i  ^  ^^  ^*  ^®^*  ^^^*  *^®  children  were  educated.     For 

addrMi  to  the  their  physical  well-being  Lord  Ashley  had  already  done 
EduSuon.  much  and  was  trying  to  do  more.  He  now  brought  for- 
pab.  28, 1843.  "ward  in  Parliament  a  motion  that  an  Address  should  be 
sent  to  the  Queen  begging  her  "to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious  I 
consideration  the  best  means  of  difiusing  the  benefit  and  blessings  ou 
a  moral  and  religious  education  among  the  working  classes  of  her| 
people."  He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  his  case.  The  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  in  the  last  forty  years  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  seven  millions.  The  lowest  estimate  of  those  who 
required  education  was  3,000,000,  and  after  all  deductions  had  been 
made  for  those  who  were  educated  privately,  and  for  pauper  children, 
there  would  still  remain  1,800,000  for  whose  training  the  public  were 
answerable.  In  the  existing  schools,  whether  of  the  Established 
Church  or  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  somewhat  over  800,000  pupils 
were  taught,  leaving  nearly  a  million  children  to  whom  no  education 
was  given.  The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected ;  the  statistics 
of  the  great  towns  showed  the  most  terrible  youthful  depravity.  The 
statistics  of  the  prisons  showed  an  enormous  percentage  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  working  of  the  existing  system  was  brought  into  sharp  relief 
when  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
was  £600,000  a  year,  the  annual  vote  for  education,  which  might 
tend  to  prevent  it,  was  still  only  £30,000.    As  usual,  when  he  laid 
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bare  the  Bhoitcomings  of  English  society,  Lord  Ashley  met  with 
respectful  hearing  and  approbation.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
James  Graham,  declared  that  not  only  was  he  ready  to  support  the 
Address,  but  that  Government  had  already  had  the  intention  of  doing 
something  to  farther  the  cause  of  education.  It  was  preparing  a  new 
Factory  Bill,  containing  clauses  insuring  the  compulsory  education  of 
pauper  and  factory  children.  The  Address  was  agreed  to  without 
division,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  Queen's  answer  on  the  8th  of  March 
Sir  James  Graham  produced  his  Bill. 

The  Home  Secretary  had  in  view  two  distinct  objects,  the  extension 
and  amendment  of  the  existing  Factory  Acts  and  the  giyj^^M 
improvement  of  education.  He  desired  to  limit  the  hours  orahui'a 
of  female  labour  to  twelve,  and  to  reduce  the  time  during  JtSSniva. 
which  children  might  be  employed  to  six  and  a  half  hours  '""  *••■• 
a  day.  Those  hours  were  to  be  consecutive,  either  in  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  and  the  stipulation  already  existing  that  no  children 
should  be  employed  without  certificates  of  school  attendance  was  to 
be  continued.  Upon  this  limitation  he  made  an  attempt  to  found  a 
general  system  of'  education.  Certificates  were  only  to  be  received 
from  schools  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  Of  these.  Government 
inspection  was  the  first,  but  religious  instruction  also  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme.  Upon  this  rock,  as  has  so  often  happened, 
the  plan  was  wrecked.  Although  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any 
arrangements  or  restrictions  which  could  be  regarded^  injurious  to 
perfect  liberty  of  religious  creed,  the  Dissenters  and  Boman  Catholics 
found  in  the  Bill  traces  of  Church  supremacy,  and  plied  the  Govern- 
ment with  petitions  against  it,  while  the  Eadicals  eagerly  pressed 
their  &vourite  scheme  of  wholly  secular  education.  Sir  James 
Graham,  finding  that  what  he  had  intended  to  be  a  general  and  com- 
piehensive  measure  winning  the  approval  of  all  parties  afforded  only 
ground  for  sectarian  opposition,  yielded  to  his  opponents,  and  with- 
drew the  BilL 

In  February  of  the  following   year  he  reintroduced  it  shorn 
of  its  educational  clauses.    But  the  opposition  offered  Hiiiaeond 
was  no  less  violent.    Lord  Ashley  wished  to  introduce  a  JJJJJIJ*" 
clause  limiting  the  working  hours  of  young  persons  (that  xay  ism. 
is,  those  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  eighteen)  to  ten  hours  a  day. 
The  feeling  of  the  House  was  curiously  divided  on  the  subject     The 
rigid  economists,  siding  with  the  Government,  regarded  the  inter- 
ference with  free  labour  as  highly  injurious.     Several  votes,  direct 
and  indirect,  were  taken  upon  the  subject,  with  such  varying  results 

TXCT.  » 
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that  Sir  James  Graham  declared  that  inextricable  confusion  had  arisen, 
and  that  either  a  compromise  must  be  effected  or  leave  be  given  him 
to  withdraw  the  present  and  introduce  a  new  BilL  He  stated  that  & 
compromise  appeared  to  him  out  of  the  question.  He  believed  that 
the  restriction  of  hours  would  be  injurious  to  the  master  manufacturers, 
and  through  them  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  of  wages,  and  would  thus  be  injurious  to  the 
workmen  also ;  that  consequenUy  he  and  his  colleagues  had  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  twelve  hours  limit.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  referred  to  an  argument  which  had  been  used  by  his 
opponents,  that  a  new  social  condition  had  come  into  existence  which 
was  to  be  met  by  new  principles  and  new  schemes  of  legislation. 
Legislative  interference  was  to  become  the  general  rule.  Adopting  a 
phrase  which  had  been  used  in  a  paper  on  this  subject^  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  it  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  was  a  commence- 
ment of  a  Jack  Cade  system  of  legislation.  It  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  expressions  which  (like  the  word  "aliens"  used  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  with  respect  to  the  Irish)  inevitably  become  a  party  catch- 
word, and  are  permanently  affixed  as  marks  for  popular  disapproval 
to  the  statesman  who  utters  them.  Sir  James  Graham  was  «t  once 
regarded  as  the  arch  enemy  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  second 
course  as  to  the  Factory  Bill  was  adopted ;  a  new  Bill  was  intro- 
duced which  did  not  repeal  but  only  amended  the  existing  Statute. 
It  diminished  the  working  hours  of  children  to  six  and  a  half,  and 
insisted  upon  thpse  hours  being  consecutive,  to  allow  time  for  their 
schooling.  It  extended  the  twelve  hours  limitation  to  include  women 
as  well  as  young  persons.  It  rendered  stricter  the  certificate  of  age 
and  health  required,  and  guarded  against  the  use  of  dangerous 
machinery.  With  some  difficulty — for  the  preceding  events  had  heated 
the  Opposition — this  Bill  wan  carried,  but  even  at  the  time  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  Although  Sir  James 
Graham's  whole  scheme  thus  failed,  it  must  be  laid  to  his  credit  that 
he  recognised  the  necessity  of  general  education,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  producing  a  measure  conceived  with  considerable  Uberality  as 
a  first  step  towards  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  proof  the  Groveinment  gave  of  its  recognition 
YMi'ioiandi  o^  i^s  moral  duties.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  introduced  and 
diatrieti.  carried  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 

Church  districts.  Leaving  the  building  of  the  new  churches  to  private 
liberality,  he  allowed  the  Ecdesiastical  Commissioners  to  boxxow 
capital  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty^  and  to  employ  it  under  certain 
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restrictions  for  the  endovm«at  of  the  incumbents.  B7  this  means 
the  Teiy  large  and  unwieldy  parishes  which  had  given  rise  to  much 
spiritual  destitution  were  gradually  broken  up. 

In  acting  thus  Peel  showed  his  recognition  of  the  great  religious 
moyement  which  went  along  with  the  other  reforming  im-  .^u-i^ 
pulses  of  the  time.  It  had  assumed  in  England,  strangely  »«▼•««*•£ 
enough,  a  shape  which  is  generally  connected  with  a  dis-  *** ***** 
like  to  reform.  For  it  was  ostensibly  the  apprehension  of  the  intro- 
duction of  liberalism  and  liberal  principles  into  religion  which  mainly 
excited  the  activity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement.  But, 
looked  at  somewhat  more  closely,  it  will  appear  that  the  real  ground- 
work of  the  movement  was  the  recognition  of  the  dangers  attending 
the  dose  eonnection  of  Church  and  State,  the  risk  which  lay  in  that 
connection  of  slothful  acce|^;ance  of  worldly  position  and  of  State 
orthodoxy,  to  the  detriment  of  more  real  spiritual  life.  The  same 
impulse  is  to  be  traced  in  the  lengthened  struggle  which  had  divided 
the  GhuTch  of  Scotland,  and  which  this  year  terminated  in  its  violent 
Disruption.  In  both  cases  it  was  the  indignant  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation  can  be  subordinated  to  tem> 
poral  authority,  and  tiie  Churdi  in  its  highest  functions  be  other  than 
supreme,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  In  both  cases, 
too,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  democratic  feeiling  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  impulse  of  the  time. 

In  Scotland  a  direct  quarrel  arose  as  to  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the  po^^j^^^, 
other.  The  question  of  lay  patronage  had  always  been  the  seotcb 
a  difficult  one  in  the  Scotch  Church.  The  statutes  *"**• 
which  regulated  the  relation  in  which  the  Church  stood  to  the 
State  had  varied  on  this  point  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Government  of  the  time.  But  in  1707,  at  the  Union,  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  Church  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
treaty,  doubtiul  passages  with  regard  to  patronage  were  repealed, 
and  the  right  was  vested  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  respective 
parishes.  But  subsequently,  in  the  t^th  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  the  Statute  of  1690,  chapter  v.  (that  is  to  say,  the  part 
settling  the  Scotch  Church),  was  repealed,  "  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
presentation  of  ministers  by  heritors  and  others  mentioned  therein,'' 
and  the  right  of  presentation  was  restored  to  patrons.  Presbyteries 
being  obliged  t<J  receive  and  admit  qualified  persons  when  presented 
by  the  patron,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  making  of  the 
statute.     Up  till  1784  the  Church  had  constantly  complained  of  this, 
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but  the  patrons  appear  on  the  whole  to  bare  consulted  the  parish- 
ioners^ and  no  very  important  quarrel  arose.  From  that  year  the  pro- 
test of  the  Church  ceased^  and  the  nomination  to  parishes  had  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  patrons.  To  the  more  ardent  members 
of  the  Church  this  appeared  at  once  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  which  they  regarded  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  their  ecclesiastical  state,  and  to  allow  the 
interposition  of  secular  interests  and  secular  authority  in  matters  of 
the  highest  spiritual  importance.  The  General  Assembly  therefore, 
or  rather  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Assembly,  in  1834  passed 
The  Veto  Aet  what  was  known  as  the  "  Veto  Act,"  by  which,  upon  a 
!»»*•  protest  of  the   male  heads    of  families,  being    com- 

municants, in  any  parish,  the  Presbytery  was  bound  to  reject  the 
nominee,  and  this  although  no  ground  of  objection  was  stated. '  It 
was  this  Act  of  the  Assembly  which  produced  the  Disruption.  The 
two  chief  cases  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Law  Courts  arose  were  known  as  the  Auchterarder  and  Strathbogie 
cases.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act,  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoull,  as  patron,  presented  Mr.  Yoimg  to  the  parish  of  Auchter- 
arder. The  male  heads  of  families  there  objected  to  him,  and  he  was 
rejected  by  the  Presbytery.  The  patron  and  the  presentee  proceeded 
against  the  Presbytery  at  law.  The  General  Assembly  undertook  the 
case  of  the  Presbytery.  After  a  lengthened  trial  decision  was  given 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  March  1838,  against  the  Presbytery. 
Thus  the  Veto  Act  was  declared  illegal  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  highest  Court  of  justice  dismissed  the  appeal 
and  upheld  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.  On  this,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Church  and  State  party,  headed  by  Dr.  Cook, 
moved  that  the  Veto  Act,  having  been  declared  illegal,  should  cease 
to  be  enforced.  The  "  Non-intrusionists,"  as  they  were  called,  headed 
The  Hon-  ^^  ^*  ^^*l™®rs>  o^  *h®  Contrary  took  up  the  position 

intnuumutik  that  the  Civil  Court  could  declare  to  whom  the  emoluments 
icay  22, 1889.  Qjigj^^  g^^  \^^^  ^xMl.  not  sct  aside  an  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  Assembly.  A  considerable  majority  upheld  Dr.  Chalmers's  view. 
In  the  second  case,  a  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  presented  by  the  lawful 
patron  to  the  parish  of  Mamoch ;  the  heads  of  families  had  exercised 
their  veto ;  the  seven  ministers  who  constituted  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  in  which  Mamoch  was,  refused  to  admit  him,  and  Mr 
Edwiitda  obtsuced  a  decree  from  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Pres- 
bytery, The  seven  ministers  preferred  fulfilling  the  obvious  duty  of 
obeying  the  law  rather  than  the  questionable  duty  of  obeying  the 
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Assembly,  and  submitted  to  the  Court.  For  this,  in  a  very  high- 
handed manne^*,  they  were  aunimoned  to  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  deposed  from  their  ministry,  while  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
having  resorted  to  a  OiTil  Court,  was  deprired  of  his  licence  as  a 
minister.  i 

There  were  thus  in  fact  two  points  at  issne-^-the  one  the  limit 
between  the  right  v>f  the  patron  and  the  right  of  the  parish,  the 
other  the  limit  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Courts  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts.    Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  had  re- 
fused to  take  any  measures  on  the  subject.    The  Prime  Minister  had 
dedared  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  law  was  to  allow  the 
law  to  take  care  of  itself.    A  private  attempt  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
come  to  nothing,  the  one  side  regarding  it  as  an  assault  upon  patron- 
age, the  oth^r  side  as  a  means  of  permanently  riveting  patronage  on 
the  Church.     Thus,  left  to  follow  its  own  course,  the  quarrel  increased 
in  bitterness.    The  Non-intrusionists  assumed  all  the  airs  of  persecuted 
Covenanters,  apparently  forgetful  of  their  own  persecuting  action  with 
regard  to  the  Strathbogie  ministers.     High-flown  language  was  em- 
ployed which,  were  it  not  that  those  who  employed  it  were  ready  so 
much  in  earnest,  would  be  little  short  of  ridiculous.    The  demands 
of  the  Non-intrusionists  grew  into  a  demand  for  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  all  lay  patronage,  and  preparation  was  openly  made  for  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Establishment.    At  length,  in  1842,  the  j^_^^ 
General  Assembly  drew  up  two  addresses  to  the  Crown ;  ooTwmaii. 
one  to  call  attention  to  a  document  already  compiled,  and  '""  *'  "*** 
known  as  *^  The  Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Session  ;'*  the  other  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Church  patronage  in  Scotland.    And  along  with  these  a  memorial 
was  sent,  declaring  that  if  redress  were  not  afforded,  the  inevitable 
result  ^would  be  the  disruption  of  the  Established  Church.    The 
Government  felt  it  necessary  to  answer  these  addresses,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  drew  up  a  long  and  very  able  reply,  in  which,  passing  in 
review  the  statutes  and  precedents  alleged  by  the  Assembly  as  proofs 
of  their  case,  and  the  history  of  the  present  struggle,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  ample  powers  already  in  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
Church  to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper  candidates,  GnhMn'i 
that  the  Presbytery  had  the  undoubted  right  on  good  ■"**^"' 
cause  shown  to  reject  a  presentee,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit 
the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  was  or  was  not 
an  ecclesiastical  question,  and  therefore  beyond  the  competency  of 
the  Civil  Courts.    He  concluded  by  the  assertion  that  "  Her  Majesty's 
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Ministers  were  bouiid  to  deciare  they  could  not  recommend  thie  total 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the  Cro^ni  and  other  patrons." 

The  reception  of  this  reply  produced,  as  its  writer  had  fofeseeii, 
Th«  Diffaptioa.  *^®  Disrtiption  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  striking  6cen© 
M»y  i»,  IMS.  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  members  proceeded  from 
their  service  in  the  High  Church  to  their  place  of  meeting  in  St. 
Andrew's.  The  approaches  and  galleries  were  crowded ;  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  populate  Were  with  the  speeders,  and  as  each  well- 
known  leader  entered  he  was  loudly  applauded.  Dr.  Welsh  was 
Moderator.  He  should  hare  proceeded  to  examine  the  constitution 
of  the  Assembly  ;  instead  of  doing  so,  he  stated  that  there  were  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  duty,  and  proceeded  to  read 
a  protest  of  some  length  from  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Non- 
intrusionist  party.  He  then  rose  and  left  the  hall,  and  one  after  the 
other,  slowly  and  silently,  those  who  agreed  with  him  rose  and  fol- 
lowed. To  the  number  of  169  they  passed  in  procession  four  abreast, 
and  surrounded  by  a  sympathetic  crowd,  to  a  hall  at  Canonmills,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  There  300  other  ministers,  not  members 
of  the  Assembly,  awaited  them,  and  there,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  as  their 
Moderator,  they  constituted  themselves  a  Free  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  several  days  they  proceeded  with  the  necessary  business  of  organi- 
sation. Dr.  Chalmers  "Was  able  to  say  that  for  the  Building  Fund 
;£150,000  had  already  been  collected,  and  upwards  of  ^£72,000  for  the 
Sustentation  Fund ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  Dr.  Candlish  preached 
Formation  in  the  first  Free  Church.  The  number  of  those  ministers 
^Sdif^**  ^^^  signed  the  protest,  or  were  enrolled  in  the  first  list 
icay  18, 1843.  of  the  scccssion,  was  395.  There  remained  of  ministers 
who  did  not  leave  the  Church,  835.  The  Government  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  settlement  of  men's  minds  to  explain  the  exact  con-^ 
dition  of  the  laW,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  brought  iii  and  passed  a  Bill  to 
the  eflfect  that  the  Veto  Act  was  repealed,  that  the  Presbytery  oonld 
not  refuse  to  admit  to  trial  a  minister  duly  presented,  but  that,  on 
objection  being  raised  by  the  parishioners,  they  should  inquire  as  to 
the  general  fitness  of  the  candidate  and  his  special  fitness  for  the 
parish,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly.  From  their  judgment  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  higher  Church  Court  only.  The  Civil  Courts  could 
interfere  only  if  the  Presbytery  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 

There  was  a  determination  not  to  compromise  in  a  matter  of  con- 
science, a  self-denial  in  the  ready  resignation  of  their  benefices,  a 
nobility  in  the  view  that  the  spiritual  liberties  of  the  people  should 
be  maintained  against  the  rights  of  property,  which  compels  an  admir- 
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ation  and  respect  for  the  first  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  moyement ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  men  who,  under  the 
disguise  of  maintaining  popular  spiritual  rights,  sought  to  destroy  that 
snpeirision  on  the  part  of  the  lay  authorities  of  the  kingdom  which 
has  proTed  to  he  the  sole  safeguard  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  movement  in  England  did  not  reach  to  the  point  of  disruption. 
It  droTe  a  certain  number  of  those  most  completely  ne»MiMiM 
affected  by  it  to  sepaJrate  from  the  English  Church  and  ■•tm***. 
join  the  communion  of  Rome.     But  the  larger  portion  of  them 
contrived  to  find  in  the  ehisticity  of  the  English  formulae  a  means 
of  reconciling    their  conscience   to   remaining  within  their  own 
Church,  and  after  a  period  of  trouble  and  unpopularity  succeeded  in 
gradually  establishing  their  position.    Their  theories  were  indeed     .^ 
such  as  to  attract  to  their  side  almost  inevitably  a  large  support      < 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  among  such  of  the  kity  as  were  more  v  <  j 
inclined  to  be  governed  by  sentiment  than  by  reason.    The  substitu-  I   ^ 
tion  of  dogma  for  religion ;  the  desire  for  certainty  resting  upon  V    y 
authority,  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  the  trouble  of  forming  /  1^ 
opinions ;  the  idea  of  Catholic  unity,  in  itself  so  grand  and  so  capable  of  \  .V 
attracting  minds  of  a  very  high  order  ;  the  appeal  to  the  senses  and  /  ^ 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  aesthetic  tastes  offered  by  ornate  services  ;  \  ^ 
the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  in  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the^^^. 
real  presence, — all  told  strongly  in  their  favour.    Intellectual  idleness, 
the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  felt  in  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  unseen  were  all  alike  gratified  ;  while  to  the  clergy  them- 
selves no  theory  could  be  more  attractive  than  one  which  endows 
them  with  special  and  almost  supernatural  powers,  and  sets  them 
apart,  irrespective  of  their  own  characters  or  gifts,  as  a  special  and 
sacred  class.    It  has  thus  happened  that,  in  spite  of  its  early  struggles, 
the  movement  has  been  to  a  large  degree  successful,  and  the  theories 
on  which  it  rested  either  in  whole  or  in  part  enjoy  a  temporary 
triumph. 

That  the  High  Church  movement  should  owe  its  success  to  its 
appeal  to  some  of  the  lower  and  more  general  tendencies  oHfin  of  the 
of  the  time,  to  the  indifferentism  and  wealth  of  the  laity,  ««▼«•»*• 
and  to  the  obvious  self-interest  of  the  clergy,  in  no  wise  prevents  it 
from  having  originated  in  the  minds  of  most  earnest  and  high-minded 
men.  It  was  not  at  first  confined  to  Oxford,  but  before  long  the 
vigour  and  ability  of  John  Henry  Newman,  seconded  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  Hurrell  Froude,  the  delicate  and  spiritual  purity  of  Keble, 
and  the  learning  and  authority  of  Dr.  Pusey,  made  that  University 
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its  undoubted  centre,  and  gained  for  it  the  title  of  the  "  Oxford 
Movement.''  Keble,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Ytar,  though  he 
had  left  Oxford,  was,  like  Newman  and  Froude,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  Liberalism  ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  was  partly  a  reaction  from  the  views  of 
Coppleston,  of  Whately,  and  of  Arnold  which  drove  them,  so  vigor- 
ously along  the  course  they  pursued.  According  to  Newman's  own 
account,  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  issue  the  publications  known  as 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  have  given  the  movement  its  second  name 
of  "  Txactaiian,"  he  rested  upon  three  great  articles  of  belief :  The 
KtwBua'ithm  importance  of  dogma— that  is  to  say,  that  "  religion  and 
vnaoipiM.  dogma  are  one;"  the  existence  of  a  visible  Church, 
with  sacraments  and  rites  which  were  the  channels  of  invisible  grace 
— that  is,  that  there  is  one  Catholic  Church,  and  one  only,  through 
which  the  means  of  grace  flow  ;  and  hostility  to  the  Eoman  Churdi, 
a  hostility  which  by  degrees  grew  weaker,  till  it  entirely  disappeared. 
The  object  of  these  Tracts,  and  of  the  numerous  theological  works 
issued  by  the  school,  was  the  establishment  of  the  view  that  that 
system  of  the  English  Church  which  they  spoke  of  as  "the  via 
media^^*  was  a  real-  religion  lying  between  Popery  with  its  errors  on 
one  side,  and  Protestantism,  liberal  and  anti-dogmatic,  and  leading,  as 
the  writers  thought,  to  atheism  on  the  other.  With  this  view,  the 
writings  of  the  High  Church  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
brought  forward  as  expressing  the  real  opinion  of  the  English  Church, 
the  prevalent  more  Protestant  view  being  regarded  as  erroneous. 
Antiquity,  as  explained  in  the  utterances  of  the  Fathers,  was  taken 
as  the  ground  on  which  the  English  Church  could  claim  to  be  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  one  primitive  Church ;  and  every  sign  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  holding  affinity  to  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  more 
widely  spread  Roman  Church,  was  emphasised. 

At  length,  in  1841,  Newman  determined  definitely  to  examine  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  hold  the  same  doctrines  as  the  Roman  Church 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  Articles.  The  outcome  of  this 
examination  was  No.  90  of  the  Tracts.  As  the  general  belief  was  then, 
and  is  now,  that  the  Articles  had  been  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Church,  it  appeared  to  all  those  unaffected  by  the  movement 
that  this  was  an  unfair  use  of  the  possible  defects  in  the  language  of 
pvbUeftttoB  of  *^®  Articles.  When  we  remember  the  hia^oiy  of  the 
Tract  90.  Articles,  and  recognise  that  they  were  distinctly  intended 

to  be  a  wide  and  elastic  formula,  the  basis  of  a  national 
Church,  incorporating  as  far  as  was  possible  all  shades  of  opinion,  it 
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is  difficnlt  to  say  that  the  meaning  given  them  in  Tiact  00  is  unten- 
able. But  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  may  be  stretched  in  one  direc- 
tion, they  may  equally  be  stretched  in  the  other ;  and  that  if  Anglo- 
Catholics  can  continue  within  the  limits  of  the  &iglish  Church  hold- 
ing nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  our  early  Reformers  disapproved  of 
in  the  Church  of  Borne,  they  have  no  right  to  assert  them  as  the  sole 
doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  or  to  find  fault  with  those  of  differ- 
ent opinions  who  press  to  the  opposite  extreme  the  laxity  of  wording 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Articles.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  right 
totreat  the  Articles  in  this  fashion,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
Chnrch  of  England  is  not  a  strictly  dogmatic  Church.  Almost 
ineritably  Tract  90  produced  a  great  ferment  of  opinien.  It  was 
censured  by  the  yice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  in  Oxford, 
the  bishops  generally  mentioned  it  with  disapprobation  in  their 
charges,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  requested  Mr.  Newman  to  cease 
from  the  publication  of  the  Tracts.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  critical  point 
of  the  movement.  Led  on  imperceptibly  by  his  logic,  Newman's 
own  position  in  the  Church  had  become  less  and  less  assured. 
Akeady,  before  the  publication  of  the  Tracts,  he  had  begun  to  question 
the  catholicity  of  the  English  ChurcL  ,  Minds  with  less  power 
of  delicate  logical  discrimination  had  been  pressing  his  own 
arguments  to  conclusions  he  was  not  yet  willing  to  admit.  The 
refusal  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  allow  that  such  doctrines  as 
these  men  regarded  as  alone  capable  of  rendering  the  English  Church 
Catholic  could  exist  within  its  limits  drove  them  further  and  further 
on  their  course,  and  numerous  individual  perversions  to  Home  were  the 
result.  For  several  years  longer  Newman  himself  remained  in  doubt, 
hut  in  1843  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  clerical 
duties^  and  in  October  1845  he  finally  passed  over  to  the  Boman 
communion. 

Mr.  Newman  is  so  incomparably  the  most  interesting  person  among 
the  Tractarians  that,  although  he  himself  repudiated  the  The  m^ 
idea  of  leadership,  and  claimed  the  position  of  the  chief  JJ?SLi5!**' 
author  of  the  party  only,  to  follow  his  career  is  in  fact  to  ims. 
trace  the  history  of  the  movement.    It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  in 
passing  over  to  the  Boman  Church  he  was  acting  in  the  only  manner 
which  was  truly  consistent  with  his  principles.    But  such  was  not 
the  view  of  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  minds  he  had  influenced. 
With  Dr.  Pusey  as  their  leader,  they  saw  a  possibility  of  still  remain- 
ing in  the  English  Church.    As  in  the  case  of  other  movements 
within  the  Church,  the  growth  of  Tractarian  opinions  brought  with  it 
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much  new  spiritual  life.  It  was  at  least  a  protest  against  the  quiet 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  were,  another  instance  of  the  awakened 
sense  of  reality  and  duty  ^hich  marks  the  time.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  movements,  too,  it  survived  chiefly  because  it  fell  in  with  very 
general  and  not  very  noble  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  harmonised 
R«faitoft]i«  ^^  ^*^  ^^^^^  interests.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
TrMtariMi  good  that  it  brought  with  it,  by  its  reactionary  character, 
moTtmeat.  ^^  ^^  offeuce  which  it  gave  to  minds  of  Protestant 
tendencies,  and  by  the  separation  which  it  evidently  implied  between 
the  secular  and  religious  life  of  the  nation,  it  raised  a  fresh  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  i«-establishing  a  really  national  Church,  changed  the 
Church  of  ISngland  more  completely  into  a  sect,  and  rendered  more 
probable  its  ultimate  separation  from  the  StatertHZf  i^LtxjLy^  ^ 
The  administration  may,  on  the  whole,  have  the  credit  for  the  Sm-  * 
parative  quiet  which  reigned  in  the  manufacturing  districts  during 
the  year.  Vigorous  action  had  been  taken  against  the  late  rioters. 
Feargus  O'Connor  and  fifty-eight  others  had  been  tried  with  various 
success  at  Lancaster,  in  the  spring,  with  the  effect  apparently  of 
quieting  for  the  time  the  movements  of  the  Chartists.  In. Wales, 
the  disconteht,  partially  repressed  in  England,  assumed  a  somewhat 
threatening  form.  What  are  known  as  the  Rebecca  Biots  broke 
The  s«b«eea  out  in  June.  The  form  which  these  riots  took  was  the 
SmJJsept.  appearance  of  armed  crowds  disguised  in  female  dress, 
184S.  and  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  turnpikes.    The  claims 

of  the  rioters  went  however  a  good  deal  further,  and  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  connected  with  hostility  to  the  English  Church, 
and  the  growth  of  Dissent.  They  demanded  the  removal  of  all  turn- 
pike gates,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  of  Church  rates,  and  of  the 
new  poor  law.  OriginaDy  appearing  in  Carmarthen,  where  they  took 
possession  of  the  workhouse  and  were  only  suppressed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  troops,  the  rioters  re-appeared  throughout  North  Wales  almost 
nightly  for  several  months.  Hundreds  of  turnpikes  were  destroyed, 
insults  and  violent  ill-usage  were  employed  against  the  authorities, 
occasionally  even  murder  resulted.  Some  sort  of  organisation  appears 
to  have  existed,  which  publicly  claimed  for  itself  the  command  of 
more  than  100,000  men.  ''  If  God  spares  her  life,"  wrote  some  agent 
of  the  Association  under  the  name  of  Rebecca,  ''she  will  work  out 
the  redemption  of  her  poor  oppressed  children."  (Government  how- 
ever was  able  to  suppress  the  rioters  ;  a  special  Commission  was  issued 
for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  pleaded  guilty,  and  the 
difficulty  passed  away.    But  in  accordance  with  the  growing  recog- 
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nition  of  its  duties  on  the  part  of  GoTeniment,  sappression  wm  not 
regarded  as  sufficient ;  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  the  discontent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year^  upon  its  recommendations,  the  system  of  turnpike  oftiM^ 
trusts  in  Wales  was  wholly  remodelled.  Provision  was  ^'•^••^•'^ 
made  by  loan,  and  by  charges  on  the  rates  so  arranged  as  to  fall  npon 
the  owner  and  not  the  occupier,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
existing  debt  upon  the  trusts.  The  management  of  the  roads  was 
then  to  be  placed  in  the  handd  of  county  boards,  consirting  in  part  of 
representatireit  of  the  ratepayers ;  the  county  would  thus  have  the 
managetiient  of  its  trirtL  gate-tolls,  which  could  be  considerably  reduced. 
But  nearly  all  questions,  whether  of  social  improrement  and  order, 
of  foreign  policy  or  of  religious  growth,  were  overshadowed  by 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  renewed  agitation  in  Ireland.  After 
succeeding  in  procuring  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  s«9m1  a«iu- 

of  *«F' 


CConnell  had  Raised  the  question  of  the  Bepeal 
the  Act  of  Union.  He  was  then  in  the  triumph  of  his  late  success, 
and  was  able  to  secure  a  considerable  following  of  Irish  members 
pledged  to  his  views.  The  English  Parliament  had  refused  in 
1834  to  consider  the  question  of  Bepeal,  but  had  pledged  itself  by 
resolution  to  "  apply  its  best  attention  to  the  removal  of  all  just 
causes  of  complaint,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland."  The  resolution 
had  been  presented  as  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  both  Houses. 
From  thkt  time  the  agitation  for  Bepeal  appeared  to  have  died  out. 
CConnell  gate  his  general  support  to  the  Whigs,  attempting  as  far 
as  Ireland  was  concerned  to  procure  "  equal  justice,"  as  it  was  called 
— that  is  to  say,  a  Union  of  a  true  Imperial  character,  in  which  Ireland 
should  enjoy  the  saine  kwS  ns  England,  and  the  same  freedom  from 
legislation  of  an  exclusively  partisan  character.  The  results  had  not 
answered  his  hopes.  None  of  the  measures  of  a  conciliatory  character 
introduced  by  the  Whigs  had  been  carried  without  considerable 
mutilation,  nor  had  they  been  of  that  thoroughgoing  description 
which  O'Connell  and  those  who  thought  with  him  desired.  Despair- 
ing apparently  of  success  in  this  direction,  especially  as  the  Whig 
Grovemment,  on  which  alone  he  could  rely,  seemed  certainly  on  the 
point  of  falling,  in  the  year  1840  CConnell  fell  back  upon  his  scheme 
of  Bepeal,  and  established  the  Bepeal  Association  in  Dublin.  The 
movement  seemed  however  to  have  little  life.  Week  after  week  the 
Association  met  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the  weekly  subscriptions 
which  were  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  were  received  ; 
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but  there  wm  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  subscriptions  were  not  ]arge. 
An  attempt  made  by  O'Connell  to  rouse  Bepeal  enthusiasm  in  the 
north  proTed  a  signal  failure,  and  at  the  general  election  in  1841  less 
than  a  dozen  members  pledged  to  Bepeal  were  returned ;  O'Connell 
himself  lost  his  seat  for  Dublin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1842,  however,  a  marked  change  was 
<'  Touff  xr*-  visible  in  the  fortunes  of  the  agitation.  O'Conneli's  old 
ttT*  •f*uob"  ^®^^°*^*8  in  his  campaign  in  favour  of  the  Oatholio 
atwtpaper.  daims  had  followed  him  into  English  politics,  and  had 
Oct.  1812.  joined  in  his  alliance  with  the  Whigs.  They  now  gaye 
place  to  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  men  who  aimed  at  the  fusion 
of  all  religions  and  parties  in  Ireland,  and  desired  to  sink  all  differ- 
ences in  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  In  support  of  this  view  the 
Nation  newspaper  was  established,  in  which  every  topic  which  could 
tend  to  raise  national  self-respect  or  excite  national-  ardour  was 
treated  with  high  ability.  The  writers  were  young  men,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  of  the  middle-class  and  of  good  education.  The 
best  known  among  them  are  G^van  Duffy,  Thomas  Davis,  and  John 
Dillon.  The  effect  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  feeling  of  which  it  was 
the  expression,  was  very  powerful  and  almost  instantaneous.  Before 
many  weeks  were  over  the  Bepeal  rent  had  risen  to  more  than  j£1500 
a  week  ;  and  with  the  strength  of  this  new  band  of  partisans,  fSaithful 
to  him  as  a  leader,  though  on  many  points  disagreeing  with  him, 
O'Oonnell  again  resumed  more  than  his  old  supremacy,  and  occupied 
a  position  even  more  threatening  than  daring  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
Emancipatioa  A  formal  discussion  held  by  the  Dublin  Corporation 
and  the  declaration  by  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Bepeal,  added 
fresh  strength  to  the  movement.  The  organisation  began  to  assume  a 
national  character.  The  Catholic  bishops  for  the  most  part  declared 
their  adhesion  to  it,  and  the  Protestant  loyalists  of  Ireland  began  to 
feel  uneasy  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  taking  no  steps  to  check  it. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  attention  of  Ministers  was  drawn  in 
both  Houses  to  what  was  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  they  were 
asked  whether  they  intended  to  take  any  measures  to 
eoeordon.  suppress  Bepeal  meetings  and  to  maintain  the  Union. 

May  1848.  gj^,  Bobert  Peel  gave  a  very  clear  answer.  Quoting 
the  declarations  of  Lord  Althorpe  in  1834,  he  declared  that,  though 
he  deprecated  above  all  things  civil  war,  there  was  no  alter- 
native which  he  did  not  think  preferable  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire.  The  effect  of  this  threat  was  merely  to  exasperate  the 
Bepealers,  and  to  drive  men  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  it  to 
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join  the  national  moYement.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  menace  of 
aimed  coercion  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  many  foreigners  upon  the 
side  of  the  Irish.  At  the  same  time,  it  almost  inevitably  obliged  the 
Irish  leaders  to  consider  how  far  they  intended  to  go,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  the  more  advanced  among  them  contemplated 
if  necessary  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  they  were  loyal  followers  of 
their  leader,  O'Connell,  who,  although  he  began  to  use  language  which 
might  easily  imply  that  he  too  looked  to  the  possibility  of  armed 
resistance,  never  in  fact  intended  to  proceed  to  ex-  o'ooBa«n 
tremities.  He  had  a  well-grounded  belief  in  his  own  JJJJSSiiiMi 
skill  in  keeping  within  the  law,  and  in  the  weakness  of 


Peel  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  overwhelming  declaration 
of  the  popular  will.  He  had  already  seen  him  yield  upon  the 
Catholic  question,  accept  the  Beform  Bill,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
change  in  his  fiscal  legislation.  And  (yConnell  thought  that  he  might 
safely  continue  to  excite  and  threaten,  sure  at  the  last  moment  that 
his  end  would  be  obtained  without  bloodshed.  The  form  which  he  gave 
to  his  agitation  was  therefore  intended  to  show  the  vast  and  threaten- 
ing amount  of  popular  sympathy  on  which  he  could  reckon.  Meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  so  numer6u8ly  attended  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  '' monster  meetings."  But  crowded  though  they 
were,  they  were  invariably  orderly,  the  people  frequently  attend- 
ing them  parish  by  parish,  headed  by  bands  of  music,  and  with 
something  little  short  of  military  regularity. 

The  first  blow  struck  by  the  Government  was  directed  against  the 
gentry  who  attended  these  meetings.    CConnell  and  his  -^^  . 
son,  Lord  French,  Mr.  Roche,  subsequently  Lord  Fermoy,  Lib«rmi  ma 
and  several  others — in  aQ  twenty-four— were  removed  *■■«*•*»**• 
by  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  list  of  magistrates.    But  this 
attack  was  not  very  successful    The  Irish  gentry,  though  desiring 
union  with  England,  wete  very  sensitive  to  any  signs  of  indignity  put 
upon  Ireland  as  a  nation.    They  considered  the  removal  of  the  magis- 
trates as  an  arbitrary  act  of  English  interference,  and  a  considerable 
number,  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien,  resigned  their  offices  as  magistrates. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Nationalists  to  separate  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  and  English  still  lurther.    The  displaced  magis- 
trates formed  courts  of  arbitration,  which  superseded  for 
all  members  of  the  Association  the  ordinary  courts  of  ftrm  eowta  of 
Justices.    It  appeared  as  though  the  nation,  organised  if  •»***'•'*•■• 
not  drilled,  was  already  supplied  with  the  materials  of  an  army  and 
arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  justice.    The  action  of  the 
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GoYemment  in  this  mAtter  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question. 
The  magistrates  could  only  have  been  displaced  on  the  ground  of 
having  attended  illegal  meetings.  Yet  in  what  respect  were  the 
Bepeal  meetings  illegal  %  The  right  of  public  meeting  was  accepted 
as  constitutional.  The  Befbrm  Bill  had  been  granted  evidently  to 
the  demands  of  public  meetings ;  the  Chartists  had  been  allowed,  so 
long  as  no  violence  occurred,  to  meet  without  restraint ;  the  Com-I^aw 
agitation  was  in  full  vigour.  It  was  p^tain  that  so  questionable  a  step 
would  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Cottenham  (the  late  Chancellor),  and  Lord  Campbell 
united  in  declaring  that  assemblies  for  a  legal  purpose  were  not  illegal ; 
that  the  Act  of  Union  wajs  a  legislative  Act  as  open  to  discussicm  and 
repeal  aa  »ny  other ;  and  that  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing against  ijb  was  not  an  illegal  purpose.  The  Government  were  as 
yet  unable  to  declare  the  illegality  of  the  meetings,  and  contented 
themselves  with  defending  their  action  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  the  right  to  exercise  his  discretion  in 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  practically  the  Govem- 
ment  believed  that  theii  opinion  made  that  illegal  which  high  con- 
stitutional authority  declared  to  be  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
law. 

The  second  blow  struck  by  Government  showed  that  they  were 
zridi  Arms        determined  to  regard  the  Repeal  movement  not  as  a  con- 
Biu  eairied*       stitutioual  agitation,  but  as  a^  incipient  rebellion.    An 
^  Arms  Act,  regulating  the  possession  of  arms  in  Ireland, 

was  already  existing,  but  would  before  long  come  to  an  end.  A  new 
Act  of  a  far  more  stringent  charact^  was  now  introduced  instead  of  a 
mere  renewal  of  the  expiring  Act.  It  encountered,  as  Coercion  Bills 
have  invariably  encountered,  a  most  determined  opposition.  The 
Whigs  took  up  the  question ;  it  was  fought  at  every  stage,  and  upon 
every  clause  in  Committee.  Obstruction,  strongly  resembling  tjiat 
which  we  have  of  late  years  seen  xeyived,  was  freely  used ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  p^  of  the  session  to  it  that 
the  Bill  was  ultimately  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty.  The  prolonged 
contest  over  this  Bill  proved,  if  any  proof  was  wanting,  the  diificulty  of 
encountering  the  national  demands  of  Ireland  by  Parliamentary  means ; 
yet  it  appeared  almost  as  difficult  to  oppose  them  in  any  oUier  way. 
The  Government  was,  however,  determined  against  compromise.  A 
fair  opportunity  for  conciliatory  action  was  given  them.  Smith 
O'Brien,  %  Protestant  Irishman,  member  for  Limerick,  and  a  man  as 
yet  a  declared  opponent  to  Repeal,  brought  forward,  with  the  appro- 
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badon  of  the  Whig.Oppofiitioo,  a  motion  in  the  Hooae  (or  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  oanses  of  the  die- 
content  preTailing  in  Ireland,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  vedreM  of  giieyaneei 
and  the  establidhment  of  a  just  and  impartial  adminiBtration.  His 
speech  upon  the  4th  of  July  was  a  fuU  and  temperate  aattaoirtiA't 
statement  of  the  Irish  claims.  It  may  he  taken  as  an  ^'^*^ 
exposition  stripped  of  all  exaggeration  of  the  theory  of  the  Repealers. 
Some  of  his  assertions  could  no  doubt  be  answered.  In  fSict,  the 
speaker  did  not  assert  them  as  being  absolutely  tme ;  be  declared 
them  to  be  the  opinion  accepted  in  Ireland*  and  demanded  a  full 
investigation  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  grievances  should 
they  be  proved.  At  the  Union,  he  s^  which  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  was  completed  by  very  qnestionabLs  means,  and  with  an 
implied  promise  on  the  part  of  Pitt  which  he  could  not  peifora,  the 
two  nations,  by  an  Act  of  both  their  Parliaments,  entered  into 
partnership.  The  questions  which  could  arise  are  these :  Did  the 
Irish  nation  thereby  cease  to  be  a  nation  ?  If  experience  proves  that 
the  partnership  has  produced  disastrous  results,  may  it  ot  may  it  not, 
at  the  general  demand  of  one  of  the  nations,  be  dissolved  7  Had  it 
ceased  to  be  a  nation,  had  it  be^  incorporal^  with  England,  it  would 
have  come  immediately  under  English  laws  and  English  administra- 
tion. Yet  in  evieiy  impoi^ant  instance  it  has  b^n  subject  to  special 
legislation.  Thus,  while  on  every  point  on  which  English  interests 
were  fiejrr^  the  unity  of  the  nations  has  been  upheld,  the  inherent 
difference  of  the  two  nations  has  been  fully  recognised  wh^  to 
acknowledge  the  simi]a,rity  would  have  been  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England.  The  ponciple  that  th^  national  Church  should  be  the  Church 
of  the  majority  was  set  aside,  and  tho  Prote^tttut  Chnrch  of  England, 
supported  by  paym^its  from  the  Cathelic  people,  was  still  upheld. 
And  but  a  few  years  ago,  disabilities  of  many  sorts  unknown  in  England 
were  laid  upon  the  Catholics^  The  peculiar  English  tenure  of  land, 
—the  landlord  and  the  t^qant^at^will^-thpMgh  contrary  to  the  feelings 
and  requirements  of  the  Irish,  was  forced  upon  the  country.  A  Poor 
law  diJSering  but  aiightly  &pm  the  English  Poor  Law  was  hastily 
established  on  the  recommendation  of  ^  single  commi/»ioner  in 
opposition  to  the  careful  recommendations  of  those  who  knew  Ireland 
best  And  even  lately  alterations  in  the  regulations  of  trade  ad- 
vantageous to  the  manufacturing  population  of  Inland,  but  adverse  to 
the  agricultural  interests  o|  Ireland,  had  been  thrust  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  be>an  thought  necessary  in  the  Sefprm  BiU  to 
e^bHsh  a  difierent  IranchiMS,  to  allow  Ireland  a  different  proportion 
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of  seats.  There  was  a  different  system  of  re|2;istration.  When,  after 
long  contests,  an  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill  had  been  passed,  it  was 
wholly  different  from  the  English,  and  the  municipal  franchise  was 
more  restricted ;  while  the  whole  period  was  full  of  instances  of 
exceptional  legislation  of  a  coerciye  character.  Was  it  possible,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts,  to  assert  that  Ireland  was  the  same  as  England,  and 
that  it  did  not  retain  its  nationality  ?  But,  secondly,  had  the  alliance 
been  favourable  to  Ireland  ?  The  assertion  was  that  that  country  was 
saddled  with  its  share  of  payment  of  the  National  Debt  contracted 
before  the  Union.  The  terms  of  the  Union  had  left  the  Exchequers 
separate,  but  had  allowed  for  their  consolidation  if  at  any  time  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland  should  be  in  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to 
that  of  England.  The  reckless  placing  of  debt  upon  the  charge  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer  during  the  war  had  brought  that  condition  about,  and 
England  actually  prided  itself  on  its  liberality  in  allowing  the  con- 
solidation to  take  place.  It  could  be  proyed  by  figures,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  trade  had  consistently  declined. 
It  was  certain  that  the  landlords  and  nobility  had  been  attracted  to 
the  seat  of  Goyernment,  that  absenteeism  was  the  result,  and  the 
spending  of  Irish  rent  in  England.  The  removal  of  all  the  admini- 
strative and  fiscal  departments  to  England  had  further  lessened  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  country.  Harbours,  better  than 
any  in  England,  were  left  idle  and  deserted.  The  application  of  the 
economic  law  of  laissezfaire  had  induced  the  Government  to  refuse  all 
assistance  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  first  necessity  for  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
very  concessions  made  had  been  grudgingly  used;  scarcely  any 
Catholics  had  been  admitted  to  office ;  all  the  high  places  in  the 
administration  were  occupied  by  Englishmen.  As  a  general  conse- 
quence Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Wages  were  two  or  three  shillings  a  week ;  rents  so  high  that  they 
were  not  paid,  and  could  not  be  paid,  were  yet  maintained,  and  the 
accumulated  mass  of  arrears  thus  due  made  the  small  tenants  mere 
slaves  to  the  landlords.  For  the  convenience  of  absentees,  resident 
middlemen  had  been  introduced,  still  further  driving  up  the  rents  and 
rendering  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  still  worse.  The  reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  described  the  people  as  living  upon  the 
wild  weeds,  and  upwards  of  a  million  were  paupers.  With  such  a 
condition  before  them,  was  it  not  natural  and  right  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  express,  as  it  was  now  doing,  its  almost  universal 
belief  that  as  the  smaller  and  weaker  partner  it  had  lost  unspeakably 
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by  its  bargain,  and  could  look  for  some  aUeviation  of  its  ills  only  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  knew  and  sympathised  with  its  wants  ?  At 
all  events,  was  there  not  here  full  ground  for  inquiry  ? 

There  was  certainly  an  opportunity  offered  such  as  could  nerer 
come  again.  But  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  encountering  that 
difficulty  which  inevitably  arises  from  the  determination 
of  Englishmen  to  treat  everything  as  a  .party  question. 
He  could  not  shock  his  friends  in  England  by  yielding  to  a  demand 
which  the  Whigs  supported,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Protestant  and  Tory  landlords  in  Ireland.  Nor,  of  course,  were  the 
assertions  of  the  Opposition  to  be  taken  without  modification.  Nor 
could  a  ruler,  with  a  strong  view  of  the  duties  of  Government,  be 
blind  to  the  disorders  which  attended  the  movement  in  Ireland,  or 
the  apparent  annihilation  of  the  functions  of  Government  by  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Association.  The  difficulty  which  has  con- 
stantly rendered  the  successful  treatment  of  Ireland  nearly  impossible 
was  there  before  him — the  problenr  how  at  once  to  maintain  the  law 
and  to  satisfy  the  lawless.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  solution  of 
this  problem  can  be  found  short  of  the  complete  triumph  of  one  side  or 
the  other ;  but  Peel,  still  believing  that  a  middle  course  might  be 
found,  and  that  the  firm  establishment  of  authority  without  ex- 
ceptional powers  was  sufficient  to  restore  order,  refused  the  proposed 
inquiry,  and  suggested  no  new  measures  either  of  a  coercive  or  remedial 
nature. 

Ail  a  natural  consequence,  the  agitation  in  Ireland  only  increased. 
Ineffectual  measures  of  repression,  such  as  the  Irish  Arms  -^^ 
Act^  could  produce  no  other  result.  O'Connell,  certain  iaertaMoftiM 
as  he  said  that  Peel  would  not  fight,  continued  to  hold  '•*****^ 
meetings  constantly  increasing  in  importance.  In  August,  at  Tara, 
the  supposed  royal  palace  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings,  a  meeting 
estimated  by  some  at  1,200,000  assembled,  and  the 
Liberator,  as  he  was  called,  declared  himself  in  a  position 
to  announce  that  in  twelve  months  there  would  be  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green.  Later  in  the  autumn  (October  1),  at  MuUoghmast  in 
Leinster,  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  that  on  this 
occasion  a  national  cap,  which  his  enemies  chose  to  regard  as  a 
crown,  was  solemnly  offered  to  O'ConnelL  Meanwhile  the  younger 
men  of  the  party,  although  doubting  0*Connell's  courage,  were  acting 
as  though  a  crisis  was  approaching.  They  continued  to  work  at  the 
formation  of  a  nation  within  the  nation.  They  carried  on  negotiations 
with  their  sympathisers,  both  in  America  and  France,  and  persuaded 
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their  leader  to  allow  a  conyention  of  300  representatives  to  meet  in 
Dublin.  Thus,  with  its  organised  parishes,  its  courts  of  arbitration, 
its  foreign  friends,  and  its  conyention,  the  Repeal  organisation  seemed 
to  possess  the  germs  at  all  events  of  an  army,  a  judicial  system^  a 
fcJreign  policy,  and  a  Parliament.  At  length,  on  the  8th 
nsetiiic  of  October,  the  monster  meetings  were  to  be  closed  by  an 

forbidAes.  assembly  ofunusual  completeness  at  Clontarf.    Steps  had 

for  some  time  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  army  and  of  the  fortifications  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  the  Clontarf  meeting  would  be  forbidden.  With  ques- 
tionable justice,  the  proclamation  to  this  effect  Was  delayed  till  the  very 
day  before  the  meeting  was  to  assemble.  When  at  length  it  was  issued, 
it  appeared  as  though  the  moment  contemplated  by  O'Connellin  many 
of  his  speeches  had  arrived — the  moment  at  which  constitutional 
action,  assaulted  by  the  arms  of  authority,  was  to  give  place  to 
sterner  methods.  But  O'Connell  had  never  mt'ended  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  He  ^t  once  ordered  the  postponement  of  the  meeting  in 
obedience  to  the  proclamation ;  and  his  more  energetic  followers, 
though  bitterly  disappointed,  thought  it  right  to  avoid  a  disruption  of 
the  party,  and  still  to  trust  to  their  leader.  It  was  only  by  their  most 
vigorous  exertions  that  those  who  were  crowding  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  were  kept  biick,  arid  a  scene  of  bloodshed  avoided,  which 
the  presence  of  troops  and  artillery  at  Clontarf  would  have  rendered 
inevitable  had  the  crowd  assembled. 

A  week  after  the  suppression  of  the  meeting  the  blow  was  followed 
Amtt  of  ^P  ^^  *^®  arrest  of  O'Goraiell  himself,  his  son  John,  and 

o'connen  kba  Several  others  of  the  more  prominent  speakers  and  writers 
other  iMdon.  ^£  j^^  party.  They  were  chairged  with  conspiracy,  "  with 
having  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  dombined  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  discontent  among  her  Majesty's  Bubject«,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Govertonent,  with  stirring  up  ill-will  between  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  with  exciting  disaffection  in  the  army,  with 
assembling  in  large  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  and 
with  bringing  hatred  and  contempt  upon  the  Courts  of  law."  It  was  a 
hazardous  charge  to  bring.  That  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Association 
might  be  illegal  was  probable  cfnough.  To  prove  a  conspiracy  in  any 
but  the  most  extrismely  technical  sense  seemed  almost  impossible. 
Nor  did  it  seerii  "probable  that  any  jury  of  Irishmen  feirly  collected 
would  be  induced  to  find  the  accused  guilty.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  jury  was  fairly  chosen ;  the  lists  from  which  it  was 
selected  were  very  imperfect,  and  the  imperfection  consisted  largely  in 
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the  omission  of  Catholics.  The  imperfection  was  acknowledged; 
hut  the  Crown  lawyers  and  the  jadges  refused  to  let  it  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  trial,  and  ultimately,  after  each  party  had  exercised  its 
right  of  challenge,  there  proved  to  be  no  single  Catholic  upon  the 
remaining  list.  The  trial  lasted  for  more  than  three  n«Ttniiet 
weeks,  and  was  closed  by  a  sumnung-up  by  the  presiding  '•*•  "••• 
judge,  which  had  the  character  of  a  speech  for  the  prosecution  tather 
than  a  judicial  balancing  of  eyidenoe.  Under  these  circumstances 
Crovemment  obtained  a  verdict,  and  three  months  later  (May  30)  the 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

But  there  were  certain  technical  questions  affecting  the  legality 
both  of  the  trial  and  the  verdict  which  enslbled  the  traversers  (as  the 
accused  were  called)  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Meanwhile  their  imprisonment  began.  The  questions  raised  were 
the  legality  of  the  jury,  confessedly  chosen  from  an  imperfect  list ;  the 
validity  in  law  of  certain  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment ;  and  finally, 
whether — the  prisoners  "having  been  found  guilty  under  various 
counts,  and  sentenced  generally  for  the  aforesaid  offences,"  the  sentence, 
which  appeared  not  to  define  the  offences  for  which  the  punishment 
was  inflicted,  was  good  in  law.  ^ese  questions  were  referred  to  the 
English  judges,  who  admitted  that  there  were  errors  in  the  indictment 
and  imperfections  in  the  jury  list,  but  held  that,  as  the  Sheriff  was 
not  chained  with  partiality,  the  Irish  Court  was  right  in  accepting 
the  jury ;  and  that,  as  some  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  were  good, 
the  judgment  might  be  supported  on  the  good  counts,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  ho  ground  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  of  the 
Irish  Court.  From  this  opinion  Justices  Parke  and  Coltman  dissented. 
The"  opinions  of  the  judges  having  been  heard,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  called  upob  foi*  its  decision.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases  for  those 
members  of  the  House  alone  to  vote  who  have  held  judicial  office. 
Of  these  there  were  but  five.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham 
upheld  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges,  but  Lord  Cottenham, 
Lord  Campbell,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  gave  their  adhesion 
to  the  view  of  Paike  and  Coltmiui,  and  moved  that  the  decision 
should  be  reversed.  It  -^as  with  isome  difficulty  that  the  lay  Lords, 
eager  to  uphold  the  Verdict,  were  persuaded  to  waive  their  right  of 
voting,  and  to  allow  the  Court  to  act  in  accordance  with  precedent. 
But  the  question  was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^  y^^iot 
law  Lords,  the  Verdict  reversed,  and  O'Connell  and  his  pevwwd. 
friends  set  at  liberty.  As  the  majority  in  the  House  of  ^^'  *»  *•*** 
Lords  were  opponents  to  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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how  far  party  feeling  influenced  the  decision.  At  all  events,  though 
it  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  Government,  the  failure  of  the  prosecution 
had  some  efiect  in  proving  that  substantial  justice  was  to  be  obtained 
from  England  even  in  the  most  critical  political  questions.  Though 
the  technical  victory  lay  with  O'Connell,  he  was  not  able  to  use  it. 
Devoid  of  high  courage,  his  near  approach  to  disaster  appears  to  have 
cowed  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  already  felt  the  growing  influence 
of  the  younger  and  more  violent  party  which  was  to  take  his  place, 
and  feared  lest,  if  he  pushed  matters  further,  the  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional method  of  agitation,  which  alone  he  contemplated,  would  be 
endangered.  He  was  old  too,  and  disease  was  creeping  on  him. 
Though  the  Irish  question  still  remained  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  English  statesmanship,  it  lost  for  a  while  its  extreme  and  djinger- 
ous  urgency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister  had  also  learned 
a  lesson,  and,  true  to  his  nature,  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  retiring  from  Jiis  position  of  unyielding  authority. 

The  session  of  1844  opened  while  the  trial  of  O'Oonnell  and  his 
QQe«n'i8]M6dL  partisans  was  still  proceeding.  On  Irish  afiairs,  though 
peD.  8,  iMi.  suggesting  measures  of  a  somewhat  conciliatory  character 
— such  as  a  Commission  upon  land  tenures,  an.  improvement  of  the 
registration,  and  if  necessary,  a  reform  of  the  franchise — the  Ministry 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  were  therefore  reticent.  On  other  points  they 
could  speak  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction  and  hope.  Peace  and  friendship 
were  declared  to  characterise  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  disturbances 
which  had  marked  the  preceding  year  had  been  successfully  encoun- 
tered. The  oflispring  chiefly  of  want,  they  had  yielded  to  an  improve- 
ment in  trade,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  employment  For  this 
"improvement  the  Ministry  took  credit  for  themselves,  tracing  it  chiefly 
to  their  new  financial  arrangements,  which  had  also,  in  so  far  as  they 
aflected  the  revenue,  been  so  successful  that  there  was  a  considerable 
surplus  in  hand. 

In  fact,  whatever  results  attended  his  Irish  policy,  it  was  pkdn  that 
p«6i'iJbutaeui  P^^l  had  secured  a  great  victoiy  as  a  financier.  Feeling 
pouoy-  that  this  was  his  strongest  point,  it  was  natural  that  it 

should  influence  his  action,  and  through  him  the  action  of  Parliament. 
For  the  next  few  years  financial  questions  come  constantly  to  the 
front.  It  was  through  them  that  the  Minister  looked  to  remove 
the  discontent  in  the  country,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  want  of 
employment.  His  mind  was  rapidly  moving  forward  towards  the 
idea  that  employment  was  best  secured  by  lessening,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  cost  of  production,  an  end  attainable  by  the  removal  of  all  taxes 
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upon  food^  and  of  all  checks  upon  the  introduction  into  England  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  by  putting  commercial  transactions  on  as  firm 
a  basis  as  possible. 

The  Bank  Charter  had  been  renewed  in  1833.  By  a  clause  in  the 
Act  renewing  it,  it  was  open  to  Parliament  to  revise  or 
cancel  the  charter  in  the  year  1845.  An  opportunity  ^XiS\ 
was  thus  afforded  to  Peel  for  attempting  to  remove  *"••• 
errors  in  the  system  of  the  currency,  which  had  more  than  once  pro- 
duced disastrous  results.  The  commercial  history  of  the  country  had 
been  marked  by  great  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress,  traceable 
not  so  much  to  variations  in  the  real  amount  of  trade  as  to  the  over- 
use and  sudden  colkpse  of  credit,  as  represented  by  the  paper  currency. 
A  perfectly  secure  paper  currency,  payable  on  demand,  would  require 
that  no  notes  should  be  issued  except  against  the  amount  of  bullion 
which  they  represented.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  over-issue  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  notes  merely  warrants  for  the  purposes  of  easier 
transference  and  carriage.  An  over-issue  of  paper  money  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  larger  amount  of  currency  than  is  actually  required.  The 
currency  therefore,  being  too  plentiM,  becomes  cheap  ;  and  that  part 
of  it  which  has  intrinsic  value  is  talcen  abroad  to  countries  where  it  can  be 
more  advantageously  employed.  Over-increase  of  paper  currency  has 
a  tendency,  therefore,  to  drive  bullion  out  of  the  country.  But,  being 
payable  on  demand,  if  the  notes  are  presented  for  payment  while  the 
bullion  has  been  chiefly  driven  away,  a  stoppage  of  their  payment  inevit- 
ably results,  and  a  commercial  crisis  follows.  Transactions  in  bullion 
are  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  watch  the  influx  or  efflux  of  the  precious  metal.  Failing, 
then,  a  system  of  perfectly  safe  issue  of  paper  money  against  bullion 
only,  it  would  seem  to  be 'desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
some  office  corresponding  to  it,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  issuing 
paper  money,  enlarging  or  restricting  its  issues  in  proportion  as  the 
influx  or  efflux  of  bullion  proved  that  the  whole  currency 
was  sufficient  or  insufficient  for  the  national  wants.  iMa«ofpap«r 
But  this  was  not  and  is  not  the  case.  Private  banks  had  "^^^y- 
the  right  of  issuing  notes  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the 
interest  of  these  private  banks  to  issue  notes,  because  they  are  thus 
enabled  with  a  small  capital  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  large  dis- 
count business.  When  therefore,  for  any  reason,  a  demand  for  money 
arises  in  the  districts  which  they  serve,  they  are  inclined  to  go  on 
issuing  notes,  either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  general  state  of  the 
currency.     At  times  when  speculation  is  very  rife,  and  when  rising 
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prices  induce  dealers  to  buy  with  the  hope  of  selling  again  at  advan- 
tage, these  private  banks  are  always  ready  to  advance  their  paper. 
But  rising  prices  mean  nothing  but  the  cheapening  of  the  currency — 
that  is  to  say,  prices  rise  because  the  currency  is  already  too  plentiful 
The  action  of  the  private  banks  is  therefore  calculated  to  increase  the 
evil,  and  to  continue  to  drive  bullion  from  the  country.  The  attempt 
to  realise  the  paper  issued,  which  must  sooner  or  later  come,  discloses 
the  absence  of  the  bullion  on  which  th^  value  of  the  paper  rests,  and 
widespread  ruin  is  the  consequence. 

In  all  the  great  commercial  crises  these  causes  a;id  effects  can  be 
traced,— in  1792,  when  nearly  100  banks  out  of  350  stopped  payment ; 
in  1797,  when^  strengthened  by  political  causes,  they  drove  the  Bank 
of  England  to  suspend  cash  payment^ ;  in  1815  and  1816,  when  240 
country  banks  were  ruined  ;  in  1825  and  1826,  when  the  loss  of  the 
country  banks  was  so.  great  that  the  issue  of  about  ^9,000,000  of  addi- 
tional  paper  from  the  Bank  of  England  was  necessary  to 
riitrictinc  ito  fill  the  void  that  had  been  made ;  and  finally,  in  1 839,  when 
**"••  disaster^  occurred  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of 

Peel's  determination  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  in  1844  of  reorgan- 
ising the  Bank  Charter.  He  had  considerable  experience  to  guide 
him.  In  1826  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  prohibition  of  stnall  notes, 
and  the  permissionfor  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  at  any  dis- 
timce  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  would  have  done  something 
to  remedy  the  evil  of  recurring  crises.  They  had  proved  unavailing. 
They  had  indeed  been  worse  than  useless.  The  ease  with  which  joint- 
stock  banks  were  formed  bad  largely  increased  their  number.  Up- 
wards of  180  banking  office£f  are  said  to  have  been  opened  in  the  year 
1835-1836 ;  and  their  competition  had  gone  far  in  the  succeeding 
years  to  neutralise  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  the 
currency  at  its  proper  level.  In  America,  too,  the  system  of  free 
banking  had  produced  the  extraordinary  result  that  all  the  banks  of 
the  Union,  without  exception,  had  suspended  payment,  and  some  of 
the  State  Governments  had  taken  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  repudiate 
their  debts.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  only  reason  why  England  had 
not  suffered  in  the  same  way  was  the  unique  position  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  London,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  national  business 
_  was  transacted.     It  was  upon  this  experience  that  Peel 

BiiL  founded  his  Bill.    Though  it  would  have  been  impos- 

Kay  1844.  ^^^  ^  Carry  a  Bill  entirely  depriving  private  or  joint- 

stock  banks  of  the  right  of  issue,  it  was  not  impossible  to  restrict  their 
use  of  it.    The  establishment  of  an  issue  office,  upon  the  principle 
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of  issuing  against  bullion  only,  would  have  been  a  more  stringent 
measure  than  was  necessary ;  but  something  like  it  was  desirable.  Peel 
therefore  proposed  that  the  ordinary  banking  business  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  entirely  separate^  from  the  issue  department^  and 
left^  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  bank,  to  the  discietlon  of  the  directors ; 
that  the  issue  department  should  be  allowed  to  put  out  notes  to  the 
amount  of  j:i4,000,000  against  securities— ^11,000,000  and  upwards 
of  these  securities  bc^g  a  loan  to  Government ;  *  that  any  issue  beyond 
this  sum  should  be  only  allowed  against  bullion  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bank.  With  regard  to  tl^e  most  important  portion  of 
the  paper  currency,  something  closely  approaching  to  absolute  security 
was  thus  obtained.  With  re^rd  to  private  banks,  it  was  proposed 
that  their  future  issue  should  be  limited  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
circulation  of  each  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  th^  30th  of 
April  1844,  and  that  no  new  bank  of  issue  should  be  established. 
Thus,  not  only  was  the  issue  restricted,  but,  as  from  time  to  time 
banks  ceased  to  exist,  the  centralisation  of  the  system  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  of  England  became,  and  still  becomes,  more  perfect. 

It  waa  not  without  cQUsiderable  opposition  that  these  proposals 
were  formed  into  a  Bill  and  carried-  They  have  ever  since  been  sub- 
ject to  much  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  several  occasions 
when  commercial  crises  have  arisen,  the  limitation  of  the  o^MiiMitotfc* 
power  of  issue  imposed  by  the  charter  upon  the  Bank  of  c«"««y  >">• 
England  has  been  of  necessity  broken  through.  It  can  therefore  be 
plausibly  argued  that  Uie  restriction  is  a  useless  one.  It  is  also  urged 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  large  reserve,  or  for  keeping  up  the 
reserve  in  time  of  pressure  by  a  very  high  rate  of  discount,  because 
as  soon  as  gold  is  wanted  in  England — tl^at  is,  as  soon  as  it  rises  in 
price — ^it  is  certain  to  be  immediately  fijupplied  &om  foreign  countries ; 
while  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  obl;aining  advances  from  the 
Bank,  just  at  the  very  time  lyhe^  a  little  relaxation  would  tide  over  the 
difficulty  till  the  gold  arrived,  has  the  effect  of  needlessly  intensifying 
the  crisis.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  best  financial  authorities 
appear  to  agree  that  the  security  given  to  the  Bank  by  the  law  of 
1844,  and  the  confidence  thus  engendered,  whether  reasonable  or  not, 
is  of  the  greatest  value. 

A  second  great  fim^ncial  measure  speaks. w^U.fpr  the  recovery  of 
trade,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Prime  Minister,   atdustten  of 
The  price  of  the  funds  rose  so  much  above  par  that  the  ^^^Joul**  * 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  it  possible  to  lower  mmoIiuh. 
the  interest  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  debt.    He  therefore 
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proposed,  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  House,  that 
funds  amounting  on  the  whole  to  ;^260,000,000,  and  paying  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  should  for  the  next  ten  years, 
till  October  1854,  bear  interest  at  three  and  a  quarter,  and  after  1854 
at  three  per  cent.  only.  The  amount  saved  would  be  ;£625,000  a 
year,  increased  after  1854  to  an  annual  saving  of  £1,250,000.  A 
limit  was  fixed  within  which  the  present  holders  of  this  stock  might 
express  their  dissent  to  the  change,  and  be  paid  ofifl  But  the  repay- 
ment of  only  £247,000  was  in  fact  claimed.  The  causes  for  the 
abundance  of  capital,  which  rendered  the  operation  so  easy,  were  pro* 
bably  a  revival  of  trade  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  England, 
which  induced  foreign  capital  to  seek  investment  here ;  the  renewed 
vigour  and  success  of  our  foreign  trade ;  and  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  English  capitalists  to  invest  in  foreign  speculation,  especially 
in  America,  where  the  financial  catastrophes  of  late  years  had  much 
shaken  credit. 

The  credit  of  the  Government  would  certainly  not  have  been  suff- 
The  Badgvt.  cicntly  good  to  enable  it  to  carry  through  this  conversion, 
Jut  iMft.  \^  not  the  Budget  of  the  preceding  year  proved  a  suc- 
cess. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  promised  a  surplus,  and 
when  he  introduced  his  Budget  he  was  able  to  fulfil  this  promise. 
The  receipts  had  during  the  last  year  exceeded  the  estimates  under 
nearly  every  head.  The  income-tax  did  not  appear  to  have  lessened 
the  assessed  taxes,  as  had  been  feared.  The  customs  upon  articles  of 
consumption  among  the  poor  had  increased — a  hopeful  sign  of  return- 
ing prosperity ;  and,  on  the  whole,  after  making  due  {Provision  for 
meeting  the  deficit  of  the  last  year,  there  appeared  to  be  a  final  sur- 
plus of  £1,400,000.  For  the  coming  year  there  was  an  estimated 
revenue  of  £51,790,000.  The  expenditure,  after  including  the  pay- 
ment of  those  who  dissented  to  the  conversion  of  the  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  stock,  and  certain  other  extraordinary  charges,  was  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  which  left  a  clear  surplus  of  £2,376,900.  Mr. 
Goulbum  and  his  colleagues  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  very 
complete  use  of  the  surplus  in  their  hands.  The  produce  of  the 
income-tax  was  a  little  over  £5,000,000.  The  question  as  to  its 
continuance  was  to  be  considered  the  following  year.  If,  therefore, 
they  remitted  taxes  to  the  fiill  amount  of  the  surplus,  even  granting 
a  reasonable  growth  in  receipts,  the  hands  of  Parliament  would  have 
been  tied,  and  the  income-tax  must  of  necessity  have  been  renewed. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  only  to  remit  or  alter  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £400,000.    The  Budget  was  upon  the  whole  well  received,  though 
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it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  income-tax  would  be  continuad — 
a  tax  as  yet  veiy  unpopular.  But  behind  the  Budget  lay  proposalsy 
witii  r^iml  to  the  sugar  duties,  which  produced  much  diBCUiMion  and 
party  warfare. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  removal  of  a  great  part  of  the  duty 
upon  sugar  was  an  item  in  the  Budget  of  the  Whig  ckaagMiifht 
Ministry  immediately  before  their  fall  in  1841.  The  "i»»*««*^ 
gradual  advance  towards  general  acceptance  of  the  free-trade  theoiy — 
that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  to  be  considered  rather  than 
those  of  the  producer,  was  shown  in  the  proposals  which  the  Conser- 
vative Ministry  now  made.  But  as  yet  they  were  content  with  a 
half  measure,  and  suggested,  while  considerably  lowering  the  duties 
upon  sugar,  the  maintenance  of  a  differential  duty  of  lOs.  in  fitvour 
of  English  colonial  produce.  There  was  a  second  point  which 
it  was  thought  necessaiy  to  consider.  The  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery  must,  it  was  supposed,  be  still  forwarded  by  every 
possible  means.  The  diminution  of  the  impost  was  therefore  to  be 
confined  to  such  sugar  as  was  the  produce  of  free  labour.  Hitherto 
a  treaty,  by  which  we  were  bound  to  treat  Brazil  commercially  on 
terms  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  had  prevented  any  measure  of  this 
kind.  As  that  treaty  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  it  was  proposed 
that,  while  the  old  duty  of  63s.  per  cwt.  was  maintained  upon 
slave-grown  sugar,  the  duty  upon  free-grown  sugar  should  be  348., 
the  duty  upon  colonial  sugar  24s.  the  cwt.  The  subject  became 
of  greater  importance  upon  the  production  of  the  more  sweeping 
Budget  of  1845.  On  the  present  occasion  the  proposal  encountered 
strong  opposition  from  the  protectionists  .on  the  Grovemment  side, 
who  considered  the  differential  duty  wholly  inadei^uate ;  from  the  free- 
traders, who  desired  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  protective  duty ; 
and  from  those  who  thought  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  free 
and  slave-grown  sugar  injudicious  and  ineffective — injudicious  as  at 
once  closing  important  markets  for  our  own  produce,  ineffective 
because,  by  ourselves  taking  an  enlarged  quantity  of  free  sugar,  we 
should  leave  a  want  elsewhere  which  would  be  supplied  by  the 
slave-grown  conmiodity,  the  quantity  of  which  would  therefore 
be  in  no  wise  lessened.  In  spite  of  these  various  lines  of  op- 
position, the  Budget,  with  its  attendant  proposals,  was  carried. 
The  interest  in  the  discussion  lies  chiefly  in  the  growing  strength  of 
the  free-trade  party,  and  still  more  perhaps  in  the  widening 
differences  between  the  Government  and  their  own  more  extreme 
supporters. 
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Though  not  of  much  historical  interest,  there  is  an  incident  of  the 
flrom  M0HN4  session  which  must  he  mentioned  as  still  further  lowering 
vJSSl^  the  popularity  of  the  Home  Secretary,  already  discredited 
▲«c-  iML  by  his  unfortunate  expression  in  the  debate  with  regard 
to  the  Factory  BilL  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Italian  agitator,  Maszini,  who  had  taken  refuge,  ^i  |lngland,  and 
some  others,  stating  that  their  letters  had  been  habitually  detained  in 
the  Post  Office,  opened,  and  resealed  iu  such  a  way  as  tq  conceal  what 
had  been  done,  and  then  forwarded  to  them.  Sir  James  Graham 
declared  that  he  was  legally  allowed  to  give  a  warrant  for  the  deten- 
tion and  reading  of  letters  in  the  OfQcei  basing  his  right  upon  a  statute 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  subsequent  statute  of  Gfeorge  iii.  Leaving 
legal  technicalities  aside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  "  espion- 
age'' was  quite  contrary  to  English  feeling,  and  that  thfi  power,  if 
possessed,  was  not  pubUcly  recognised.  But  the  ret^  burden  of  the 
ohaige  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  the  letters  had  bec^  opencKi  not  on 
account  of  any  suspected  difficulty  in  England,  but  because)  Mazzini 
was  intriguing  in  Italy,  and  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  had  been  put  in  exercise  at  the  demand  of  a.  foreign  Court. 
Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe,  member  for  Finsbuiy,  took  up  the  case 
i^gainst  the  Government^  and  again  and  again  returned  to  the  attack. 
Several  very  long  debates  were  held  on  the  subject.  It  was  elicited 
that  on  the  warrant  of  the  Home  Secretary  letters  were  not  unfre- 
quently  opened;  that  such  had  been  the  case  during  the  Chartist 
riots,  and  in  the  case  of  Mazzini ;  but  the  secret  Committee  to  which 
the  question  was  referred,  although  their  report  was  somewhat  doubt- 
flil)  seemed  to  acquit  the  various  Secretaries  of  any  misuse  of  their 
power.  The  power  itself  they  r^^arded  as  legal,  an4  probably  in 
exceptional  oases  necessary.  Upon  this  report,  in  spite  of  warm 
and  determined  assaults,  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  take  his 
standi  and  to  defeat  all  hostile  motions. 

The  financial  character  which  had  marked  the  discussions  in 
oiMMMtwtottM  ^^^^"""^^'^^  during  the  last  sesuon  continued  to  be  even 
•tft«i*i  more  strongly  observable  in  the  year  1845;  the  gradual 

■toiwMMUp.  conversion  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  immediate 
hiends  to  tlie  doctrines  of  firee-trade  became  still  more  obvious,  and 
was  attended  with  an  increasing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  his  Tory 
supporter  The  feeling  was  not  allayed  by  a  corresponding  change 
iu  the  Minister's  Irish  views.  The  peculiarity  of  Peel's  mind  was  its 
vH^paoity  for  growtli  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  Oouserv^Uism.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with 
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foresight  beyond  the  somewhat  immediate  future.  Indeed  one  source 
of  his  power  lay  in  the  methodical  manner  in  which,  as  he  himself 
declared,  he  thought  of  one  thing  only  at  a  time.  The  effect  of  these 
peculiarities,  added  to  a  certain  want  of  geniality  and  openness  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  his  party  thoroughly  into  his  confidence, 
produced  an  unfortunate  result.  It  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
duplicity,  of  accepting  the  leadership  of  a  party  based  upon  Conser- 
yative  principles,  and  of  using  power  thus  obtained  to  adinance  mea- 
sures which  were  not  Oons^rvative.  He  was  of  that  class  of  statesmen 
who,  after  resisting  as  long  as  possible,  i^ccept  and  give  expression 
to  the  ripened  wish  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  Even  in 
the  apparent  triumph  of  his  Irish  i^dministration,  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  P'Connell,  he  ]^  learned  by  the  facts  brought  to  light 
and  by  the  astozxishing  unanimity  which  the  monster  meetings 
displayed,  that  simply  repression,  even  if  possible,  was  unwise. 
Already  his  determination  to  make  some  concessions  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  had  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  the 
services  of  one  of  his  ablest  lieutenants,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  felt 
himself  pledged  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  book  on  Church 
and  StcUe, 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  keep  the  House  long  in  ignorance  of 
the  advance  in  &ee-trade  legislation  which  his  observa-  n.  Bndftt. 
tion  of  the  working  of  the  experiments  of  the  last  two  '^^  ^**** 
years  led  him  to  consider  advisable.  Ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
Parliament  he  explained  his  financial  projects  for  the  coming  year. 
They  contained  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  plans  which 
he  had  advocated  on  entering  office.  The  three  years  for  which  the 
income-tax  had  been  fixed  were  expiring ;  the  House,  he  pointed 
out^  must  now  decide  whether  it  should  be  continued  as  he  had  sug- 
gested for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  or  not.  If  the  income-tax 
were  dropped  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  yet  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Ministers  that  certain  additional  expenses,  especially  for 
the  navy,  would  be  necessary.  Under  these  circumstances  he  should 
himself  advise  the  continuation  of  the  income-tax.  If  that  proposal 
vas  adopted,  there  would  be,  after  meeting  the  increased  expenditure, 
a  clear  surplus  of  ^^3,400,000.  The  application  of  this  Bate&tka  of 
surplus  was  the  chief  point  to  consider.  In  the  first  tb«*w»tt«-t*x, 
place,  with  regard  to  the  much-contested  sugar  duties,  he  proposed  a 
general  reduction;  but  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  the 
differential  duty.  He  then  suggested  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties, 
and  also  that,  of  the  81 3  articles  of  raw  material  taxed  upon  importa- 
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Though  not  of  much  historical  interest,  there  is  an  incident  of  the 
session  which  must  be  mentioned  as  still  further  lowering 


vilSSm^  the  popularity  of  the  Home  Secretary,  already  discredited 
An*.  iMi.  by  his  unfortunate  expression  in  the  debate  with  regard 
to  the  Factory  Bill  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Italian  agitator,  Maszini,  who  had  taken  refuge,  in  Iplngland,  and 
some  others,  stating  that  their  letters  had  been  habitually  det^ed  iu 
the  Post  Office,  opened,  and  resealed  in  such  a  way  as  tq  conceal  what 
had  been  done,  and  then  forwarded  to  thean.  Si?  Jx^ne^i  Graham 
declared  that  he  was  legally  allowed  to  giv^  a  warrant  for  the  deten- 
tion and  reading  of  lett^s  ^  the  Office  basing  his  right  upon  a  statute 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  subsequent  statute  of  Q^orge  iii.  Leaving 
legal  technicalities  aside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  ^'  espion- 
age" was  quite  contrary  to  English  feeling,  and  that  th^  power,  if 
possessed,  was  not  publicly  recognised.  But  the  rei^  burden  of  the 
charge  lay  in  the  suggestion  tbs^t  the.  letters  had  been  opened  not  on 
account  of  any  suspected  difficulty  in  England,  but  because  Mazzini 
was  intriguing  in  Italy,  and  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  had  been  put  in  exercise  at  the  demand  of  a.  foreign  Court. 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncombf^  member  for  Finsbury,  tool^  up  the  case 
against  the  Government^  and  again  and  s|.gain  returned  to  the  attack. 
Several  very  long  debates  were  held  on  the  subject  It  was  dicited 
that  on  the  warrant  of  the  Home  Secretary  letters  were  not  unfre- 
quently  opened ;  that  such  had  been  the  case  during  the  Chartist 
riots,  and  in  the  case  of  Mazzini ;  but  the  secret  Committee  to  which 
the  question  was  referred,  although  their  report  was  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, seemed  to  acquit  the  various  Secretaries  of  any  misuse  of  their 
power.  The  power  itself  they  regarded  as  legal,  an^  probably  in 
exceptional  cases  necessary.  Upon  this  report,  in  spite  of  warm 
and  determined  assaults,  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  take  his 
stand,  and  to  defeat  all  hostile  motions. 

The   financial   character  which  had  marked  the  discussions  in 
^    ^  -.-..     Parliament  during  the  last  session  continued  to  be  even 

ObBrMstorlstict 

of  p«ei'f  more  strongly  observable  in  the  year  1845;  the  gradual 

itatflimiMi-wp.  Qoi^yersion  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  immediate 
friends  to  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  became  still  more  obvious,  and 
was  attended  with  an  increasing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  his  Tory 
supporters.  The  feeling  was  not  allayed  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  Minister's  Irish  views.  The  peculiarity  of  Peel's  mind  was  its 
capacity  for  growth  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  Conservatism.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with 
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foresight  beyond  the  somewhat  immediate  future.  Indeed  one  source 
of  bis  power  lay  in  the  methodical  manner  in  which,  as  he  himself 
declared,  he  thought  of  one  thing  only  at  a  time.  The  effect  of  these 
peculiarities,  added  to  a  certain  want  of  geniality  and  openness  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  hist  party  thoroughly  into  his  confidence, 
produced  an  unfortunate  result.  It  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
duplicity,  of  accepting  the  leadership  of  a  party  based  upon  Conser- 
vative  principles,  and  of  using  power  thus  obtained  to  adinance  mea- 
sures which  were  not  Pons^rvative.  He  was  of  that  dass  of  statesmen 
who,  after  resisting  as  long  as  possible,  i^^cept  and  give  expression 
to  the  ripened  wish  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  Even  in 
the  apparent  triumph  of  his  Irish  administration,  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  O'Connell,  he  had  learned  by  the  facts  brought  to  light 
and  by  the  astonishing  unanimity  which  the  monster  meetings 
displayed,  that  simple  repression,  even  if  possible,  was  unwise. 
Already  his  determination  to  make  some  concessions  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  had  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  the 
services  of  one  of  his  ablest  lieutenants,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  felt 
himself  pledged  to  the  opinions  express^  in  his  book  on  Chutf^ 
and  StcUe, 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  keep. the  House  long  in  ignorance  of 
the  advance  in  &ee-trade  legislation  which  his  observa-  n,  ssdnt. 
tion  of  the  -working  of  the  experiments  of  the  last  two  '•*»•  "••• 
years  led  him  to  consider  advisable.  Ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
Parliament  he  explained  his  financial  projects  for  the  coming  year. 
They  contained  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  plans  which 
he  had  advocated  on  entering  office.  The  three  years  for  which  the 
income-tax  had  been  fixed  were  expiring ;  the  House,  he  pointed 
out,  must  now  decide  whether  it  should  be  continued  as  he  had  sug- 
gested for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  or  not.  If  the  income-tax 
were  dropped  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  yet  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Ministers  that  certain  additional  expenses,  especially  for 
the  navy,  would  be  necessary.  Under  these  circumst&uces  he  should 
himself  advise  the  continuation  of  the  income-tax.  If  that  proposal 
was  adopted,  there  would  be,  after  meeting  the  increased  expenditure, 
a  clear  surplus  of  ^^3,400,000.  The  application  of  this  Batmitiom  of 
surplus  was  the  chief  point  to  consider.  In  the  first  *>«*w»"M-t*x. 
place,  with  regard  to  the  much-contested  sugar  duties,  he  proposed  a 
genend  reduction;  but  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  the 
differential  duty.  He  then  suggested  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties, 
and  also  that,  of  the  81 3  articles  of  raw  material  taxed  upon  imports- 
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tion«  430  should  be  exempt  from  duty;  besides  which,  he  would 
remove  the  duty  from  cotton  at  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  not  less  than 
;£680,000.  These,  with  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  glass,  of  almost 
equal  value,  would  make  a  total  remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  £3,338,000,  within  a  very  little  the  whole  calculated  surplus.  Of 
course  the  scheme  was  open  to  criticism  on  all  sides.  The  income- 
tax  was  still  to  many  highly  objectionable,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
withdrawal  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  a  principle  still 
somewhat  questionable,  that  the  remission  of  duty  would  be  met  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  trade  and  wealth,  and  therefore  of  revenue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws  with  the  pro- 
tective duties  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  of  the  differential  duty  upon 
sugar,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  free-traders.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  Budget,  directed  to  the  advantage,  as  it  was  asserted, 
exclusively  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  without  relief  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  excited  the  anger  of  the  ultra-protectionists. 
Among  these,  a  small  number  of  younger  men,  such  as  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  their  chief  spokesman,  were 
beginning  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  to  express  openly  their  mistrust 
Th*  Budget  ^^  *^®  Minister.  While  Mr.  Miles,  the  acknowledged 
cmi«4iafpito  leader  of  the  agricultural  party,  gravely  pressed  the 
opp<wi2«B  interests  of  the  land,  Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  bitter 
ii»y  !««.  assaults  upon  the  Premier,  denouncing  the  Conservative 
Government  as  nothi^g  but  "  an  organised  hypocrisy."  As,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  qualified  protection  still  maintained,  the  tendency  of 
the  Budget  was  evidently  towards  free-trade,  and  as  the  Whig  party 
had  now  as  a  whole  adopted  free-trade  principles.  Peel  secured  large 
majorities.  But  those  majorities  were  composed  chiefly  of  his  political 
enemies,  combined  with  his  more  moderate  followers,  who  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  skill  and  success  of  the  financial 
measures  already  carried  out  by  the  Government.  Upon  the  other 
side,  supported  by  the  whole  of  his  own  party,  and  by  those  of  his 
opponents  who  had  not  yet  been  fully  converted,  Peel  was  able  to 
command  majorities  against  the  direct  free-trade  assaults  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Yilliers.  The  Minister  was  thus  to  all  appearance 
successful  in  maintaining  the  middle  part  he  had  chosen,  «nd  giving 
free-trade  to  the  manufacturing  interest  while  still  largely  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  land.  Yet  looking  on  the  Budget  as  a  whole  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  mind  was  rapidly  changing,  and  that 
the  Com  Laws  were  principally  retained  as  a  means  of  keeping  his 
party  together. 
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The  Premier's  relations  with  his  party  were  no  less  severely  strained 
when  he  introduced  his  Irish  measure.  In  all  summaries  oypBiinwrnia 
of  Irish  complaints,  a  foremost  place  had  been  occupied  v*^'*  •** 
by  the  Established  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  Sub-  btek  bmmn. 
sequent  events  have  shown  that  it  was  only  one  of  many  ^p»*>i»*»' 
grievances,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  land  question  more 
tLin  the  religious  question  which  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
discontent.  But  the  evil  was  in  the  one  case  obscure,  and  in  the 
other  glaring.  Peel  had,  however,  learned  to  recognise  both.  The 
land  question  was  already  in  the  hands  of  a  Conmiission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Lord  Devon,  which  had  been  during  the  last  year  col- 
lecting a  vast  amount  of  facts,  and  which  was  shortly  to  produce  itp 
report.  Meanwhile,  pledged  both  by  conviction  and  by  party  ties  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Irish  Church,  Peel  had  determined 
to  attempt  some  alleviation  of  the  evils  arising  from  its  monopoly, 
and  to  give  some  substantial  assistance  to  that  Church  which  in- 
cluded tiie  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  was  too  late  to 
attempt  what  had  perhaps  once  been  a  feasible  project,  frequently 
suggested,  but  always  put  aside  before  Protestant  opposition,  the  ex- 
tension of  State  support  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself  was  not  willing  to  receive  an  assistance  which 
would  have  hampered  its  independence.  But  it  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  lessen  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  depression  in  which 
that  Church  had  been  kept,  and  to  give  it  at  all  events  some  share  in 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  State  Church,  the  possession  of  a  well- 
educated  body  of  clergy.  There  already  existed,  established  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
Act  of  the  United  Parliament  in  1808,  a  College  at  May-  ebomm  of  ifes 
nooth  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Roman  Catholics  for  £downait. 
the  priesthood.  But  the  endowment  was  jniserably  smalL  Jwm18«. 
£9000  a  year  was  granted,  out  of  which  ten  professors,  three  of  them 
professors  of  theology,  were  sup]x>rted,  at  a  maximum  salary  of  £120  a 
year,  and  250  students  receiving  £23  each.  From  this  sum  the  dress, 
the  scanty  furniture,  and  the  commons  of  the  students  were  to  be 
provided.  The  whole  establishment  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the  most 
penurious  style.  The  buildings  are  described  as  resembling  a  deserted 
barracks ;  the  students  were  packed  two  or  three  in  a  room.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  debt  had  been  contracted,  and  the  condition  of  the 
place  was  so  bad  that  twenty-two  Roman  Catholic  prelates  had 
addressed  the  Lord-JLieutenant  upon  its  deficiencies.  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  it  had  been  indicated  by  the  Government  that  some 
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improvement  of  the  educational  system  in  Ireland,  including  arii 
increased  grant  to  this  College,  was  in  contemplation.  The  idea 
encountered  the  bitterest  opposition.  The  Protestants  of  England,  and 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  up  in  arms.  Churchmen,  already  viewing 
with  angry  terror  the  Romanising  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  School, 
joined  with  Dissenters  in  the  "  No  Popery  "  cry.  The  Tories,  eager  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  English  Church,  added  their  political  objections. 
Petitions  came  in  on  all  sides  against  the  intended  measure.  It  is 
related  that  when  Peel  rose  in  April  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
the  Speaker  called  for  the  petitions  against  it,  and  immediately  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  Peel's  own  party  rose  to  present  them,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  Opposition.  He,  however,  persisted.  Having  described 
the  present  wretched  circumstances  of  the  College,  he  placed  before 
the  House  two  courses,  either  the  entire  repudiation  of  the  grant, 
trusting  the  maintenance  of  the  College  to  voluntary  effort,  or  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  public  assistance  given  it.  In  words  which 
sounded  somei^hat  strange  from  his  lips,  he  declared  his  belief  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  won  only  by  concession  and  kindness,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  second  course.  His  definite  proposal 
was  to  increase  the  grant  to  ;£20,000  a  year,  with  an  immediate  gift  of 
^S0,000  for  the  purposes  of  building.  Few  questions  have  produced 
longer  or  more  angry  debates.  Again,  the  Young  England  party,  with 
Disraeli  at  their  head,  made  themselves  prominent.  Again,  words 
foreshadowing  the  coming  revolt  of  Peel's  followers  were  heard  in  the 
House,  as  Disraeli  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  proper 
balance  of  political  parties,  the  creation  of  a  real  and  legitimate 
Opposition,  to  be  secui*ed  only  "  by  dethroning  the  dynasty  of  decep- 
tion, by  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Parliamentary 
imposture."  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  large  majorities^  and,  on  being  introduciwi  by  Wellington 
ip^e  Upper  House,  met  with  the  same  success.  ■■  ^ 

^^y^*"^  was  followed  by  a  broader  scheme  for  the  improvemenf^of 
-^University  education  in  Ireland.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  1831,  the  elementary  education  in 
Ireland  had  been  theoretically  oi^anised  on  the  principle  of  omitting 
religion  from  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
BitabUdimeiitof  various  denominations  to  supply  to  their  Own  children 
SfflMWfc'"*"  '  *^®  religious  instruction  they  required.  During  the 
JoiyiMS.  existence  of  the  so-called  Charter  schools,  which  had 

been  established  in  the  year  1733  for  the  purpose  of  proselytising, 
abuses  of  the  most  abominable  character  had  arisen ;  vast  sums  had 
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been  squandered  npon  a  few  sickly,  untaught,  and  half-clothed 
children.  Nor  had  other  efforts  at  purely  denominational  education 
proTed  much  more  successful.  But  the  nev  system  under  the 
National  Board  had  met  with  rather  marked  success.  At  the  close 
of  1844  there  were  no  less  than  3153  schools,  and  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  them  was  nearly  400,000.  The  National 
Board  had  just  arranged  .for  the  establishment  of  district  model 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower  middle-class.  Grorem- 
ment  now  proposed  to  complete  the  sequence  of  education  by: 
establishing  free  colleges,  one  at  Cork,  orie  at  Gralway,  and  one  at 
Bdfast,  to  be  conducted  on  the  sam^  undenominational  lines.  These 
colleges,  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  which  were  estimated 
to  cost  j6100,000  of  capital  and  an  annual  sum  of  ;gl 8,000,  were  to 
be  centres  of  instruction  and  not  residential  colleges,  as  those  of  the 
Engliish  n'niyersities.  The  existing  University  of  Dublin,  from  its  close 
connection  with  Trinity  Cdlege,  ^Jras  practically  a  Protestant  university. 
It  was  left  an  o^en  question  whether  the  newly  created  colleges  should 
be  incorporated  with  this  university,  oir  formed  into  an  entirely  new 
one.  The  proposal  to  establish  the  three  undenominational  colleges 
encountered  warm  opposition,  not  only  from  the  Protestant  supporters 
of  Grovemmeilt,  but  from  many  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  themselves, 
who  agrieed  with  their  Protestant  rivals  that  education  without 
religion  Was  worSe  than  useless.  The  proposed  colleges  were  in  the 
course  o^  the  debate  branded  with  the  ilaine  of  '*  Godless,"  an  ill-omened 
title  which  clung  to  thetn.  The  BiH  was,  however,  successfully  car- 
ried through  the  fiouse.  Bat  it  has  subsequently  come  to  be  the 
general  c^inion  that  unfdenoniinktional  education  is  not  precisely 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  Ireland.  The  lengthened  rivalry  of  theological 
creeds  has  given  to  religious  teaching  an  imporfcarice  in  the  country 
which  seems  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  purely 
secular  education.  Even  in  the  elemebtary  schools  where  the  two  rival 
religions  have  been  at  all  largely  repiife«(ented,  it  has  beien  found  better 
to  estaMish  two  separate  sdiools  than  to  attempt  ftny  form  of  com- 
bination. The  same  reason  has  always  rendered  the  establishment  of 
a  united  university  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Nor  can  the  several 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  be  as  yet  regarded 
as  8uccesfi^l.^> 

The  introduction  of  these  misasures  was  not  exactly  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  Minister  on  his  accession  to  power  in  ^^  .^^^^^fc 
1841.     The  firm  suppression  of  political  a^tation,  and  atuud 
hnmediate  well-considered  social  reform  in  the  shape  of 
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a  change  in  the  land  system,  would  appear  to  have  been  his  object 
upon  entering  office.  If  his  imprisonment  had  gone  far  to  thwart 
O'Connell's  policy,  the  reversal  of  the  yerdict  against  him  had 
been  equally  destructive  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  action 
of  the  Ministry  had  been  so  far  successful  that  0*Connell  had 
lowered  his  tone,  and  the  Repeal  party,  divided  by  faction,  was  for 
the  time  comparatively  quiescent.  But  Peel  felt  that  Government 
had  been  defeated,  and  had  lost  that  mastery  which  he  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  so  difficult  a  question  as  the  land. 
Sagacious  as  he  was,  and  skilled  in  dealing  with  a  problem  imme- 
diately before  him,  he  was  not  a  far-seeing  statesman.  He  had 
therefore,  in  order  to  regain  his  position,  adopted  measures  of  political 
concession,  and  neglected  the  more  distant  advantages  which  might 
have  come  from  legislation  on  the  land.  But  indeed  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  anything  he  could  have  done  would  not  now  have 
been  too  late.  The  session  was  scarcely  over  when  information 
reached  the  Government  of  the  certain  approach  of  a  terrible  event 
which  defied  all  calculation.  The  potato  blight  had  made  its 
appearance. 

In  Ireland  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  meant  nothing  short  of 
famine.  The  report  of  the  Devon  Commission  had  made  it  abundantly 
evident  that  the  land  laws  as  enforced  in  Ireland  had  brought  a  laxge 
povwty  majority  of  the  population  to  so  low  a  pitch  that  any- 

rjveaiedDy  thing  tending  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  habitual 
oommiBdott.  means  of  sustenance  must  produce  ruin.  The  crime 
Jan.  1M5.  against  which  the  British  Parliament  had  been  struggling 
ever  since  the  Union  was  at  bottom  agrarian  crime,  and  the  result  of 
extreme  misery.  Nearly  the  whole  population  was  dependent  upon 
the  land  for  its  support.  The  landlords  were  generally  absentees, 
their  properties  either  let  to  middlemen  or  worked  by  agents.  The 
farmers,  usually  with  very  small  holdings,  were  tenants  at  will,  and 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  country  that  all  improvements  (and  the  word 
includes  in  Irish  land-history  the  building  of  residences,  cottages,  and 
farm  buildings)  were  carried  out  by  the  tenant,  who  might  thus  at 
any  time  be  deprived  not  only  of  his  holding,  but  of  the  capital  he 
had  invested  in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord.  And  those  land- 
lords were  not  only  frequently  absentees,  but  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant life  of  the  last  generation  had  in  many  cases  so  embarrassed  them 
that  their  property  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders.  To 
such  men,  to  procure  the  rent  at  aU  hazards  was  the  one  object,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  was  kept  constantly 
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under  notice  to  quit,  in  order  either  that  at  every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity their  rent  might  be  raised  under  the  threat  of  eviction,  or 
eviction  actually  cairied  out  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher 
offer,  which  the  keen  competition  for  knd  would  almost  certainly 
produce.  Eented  far  beyond  what  the  land  would  pay,  obliged  to  spend 
upon  their  houses  and  other  improvements  the  capital  which  should 
have  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  ^  „^  ^^^ 
liable  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  their  homes  and  their  laaOflrts  wwm 
invested  capital  at  their  landlords'  will,  the  Irish  tenants  *^  «»■"», 
were  in  a  miserable  plight  The  land  was  wretchedly  cultivated ;  and 
deep  indignation,  followed  by  deeds  of  violence,  was  not  unnaturally 
felt  by  every  one  driven  from  his  farm  against  the  successful  competitor 
who  had  outbidden  him.  The  Irish  tenant  fiEurmer  thus  became  not 
only  the  enemy  of  his  landlord,  but  the  enemy  also  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful members  of  his  own  class.  But  the  results  of  these  arrange- 
ments were  not  confined  to-  tenant  farmers  ;  they  passed  on  to  the 
still  more  numerous  class  of  labourers.  The  population  of  Ireland 
(about  8,000,000)  was  probably  not  larger  than  the  country  would 
bear,  had  the  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  been  reclaimed,  and  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil  developed.  But  the  want  of  capital  in  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  low  condition  of  agriculture  produced  by  the 
existing  system,  prevented  any  large  employment  of  wage-paid  labour. 
It  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  labourer  should  possess  some 
little  comer  of  land  on,  which  to  raise  food  for  himself  and  his  family 
The  impoverished  faftner  took  advantage  of  this  necessity  ^^^^ 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  landlord  had  taken  ad  van-  tumm  otw 
tage  of  him  ;  and  the  conacre  system  sprang  into  exist-  ***  i»b«urtr». 
ence,  by  which  modicums  of  land  were  let  to  the  labourers  either  by 
the  year  or  for  one  or  two  crops,  at  rents  so  high  that,  while  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  labourer  to  pay  them,  if  they  were  paid 
they  were  almost  sufficient  to  cover  the  farmer's  rent  to  his  landlord. 
Thus  for  land  let  to  the  farmer  at  £1  per  acre,  the  labourer  had  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  from  £6  to  £12,  and  the  few  acres  thus  held  pro- 
duced a  total  rent  which  gave  the  farmer  the  rest  of  his  land  sometimes 
even  as  low  as  a  few  pence  per  acre. 

The  land  was  thus  covered  in  many  districts  with  tenants  and  sub- 
tenants, alike  unable  to  pay  their  rent  and  in  the  last  stage  of 
depression.  The  efforts  made  to  change  the.  system,  sometimes 
undertaken  in  good  faith,  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  land  of  a 
superfluous  population,  sometimes  merely  with  the  object  of  securing 
better  returns,  had  only  added  to  the  general  misery.    Thfi  system  of 
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cleaiances  had  begun.  Landlords  were  ridding  themselves  of  their 
small  tenants  and  consolidating  their  farms.  A  series  of  laws  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  had  rendered  the  powers  of  eviction  com- 
plete. Absolute  masters  of  their  tenantry,  the  landlords  proceeded 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  little  holdings,  frequently  without  any 
compensation,  or  any  care  of  what  became  of  those  who  were  thus 
rendered  houseless.  The  mass  of  destitution  is  almost  inconceivable, 
and  as  the  evicted,  in  their  dislike  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  workhouses  except  in  the  direst  necessity,  every 
town  and  open  estate  was  crowded  with  a  wretched  population, 
always  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

The  cheapest  of  all  foods  is  the  potato.  When  successful  it  yields 
VftUBN  ftiM  *^®  largest  return  per  acre.  The  cottier  therefore,  or 
potato  crop.  conacre  tenant,  grew  upon  the  little  plot,  which  was  his 
Mf.  utf .  g^jg  jjQpg  ^£  food,  nothing  but  this  crop,  while  the  farmer 
in  his  turn  raised  his  grain  crops  for  sale  or  exportation  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  landlord,  keeping  his  potato  crop  for  home  consump> 
tion.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  labourer  who  could  pay  such 
high  rent  to  the  farmer  might  have  found  it  possible  to  purchase  upon 
emergency  some  other  kind  of  food,  but  in  fact  in  very  many  cases  he 
worked  out  his  rent  and  received  no  money.  If  his  potatoes  failed 
he  was  simply  without  resource.  It  is  easy  then  to  see  how  a  failure 
of  this  crop  could  produce  nothing  but  famine.  In  August  the  blight 
had  appeared  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Kent,  and  by  the  middle 
of  September  it  was  forced  upon  the  notice  both  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham  that  the  Irish  potato  crop  threatened  to  be  a 
complete  failure.  The  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  matter 
was  close  and  anxious.  Scientific  men  were  sent  to  examine  the 
disease  in  the  hope  of  suggesting  some  alleviation.  Constant  reports 
were  sent  in,  and  it  gradually  became  evident  that  not  only  would 
Ireland  be  practically  without  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the  coming 
year,  but  that  the  seed  from  diseased  stocks  would  continue  to  pro- 
pagate the  blight,  and  that  the  next  crop  would  also  fail. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  for  some  time  seriously  shaken  in  his 
belief  in  protective  duties.  His  experience  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
revenue,  derived  from  the  success  of  his  late  changes  in  the  tariff, 
inclined  him  to  move  further  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  as  usual  witli 
Kttto  of  tho  ^^'  ^^  ^^  beginning  to  listen  to  the  sustained  agitation 
Antf-oom-iAw  of  which  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  was  the  mouthpiece. 
^*'^'  As  early  as  1836  an  association  in  opposition  to  the 

Corn  Laws  had  been  formed  in  London,  had  circulated  tracts,  held 
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meetings,  and  otherwise  advanced  the  cause.  But  London  had 
proved  nnsuited  to  its  exertions,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  agita- 
tion had  been  removed  to  Manchester,  where  in  1838  a  petition  in 
£ivour  of  the  repeal  of  all  com  duties  had  been  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Com  Law  reformers 
appeared  to  be  undertaking  an  almost  hopeless  task.  The  large 
majority  of  Parliament,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  were  connected  with 
the  land,  yearly  motions  against  the  Com  Laws  were  thrown  out  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  and  the  opposition  of  the  working  men 
themselves,  at  that  time  engaged  in  their  Chartist  movements  under 
the  leadership  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  presented  a  still  further  difficulty. 
But  they  persisted,  and  in  1839  changed  the  Association  into  the 
Anti-Oom-Law  League,  with  a  regular  organisation  centred  in 
Manchester.  Cobden,  Bright,  Potter,  Wilson,  and  others  carried  on 
the  work  indefatigably.  Twice  a  day  for  six  years  the  Council  met 
in  Market  Street,  Manchester,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  League. 
Tracts  and  pamphlets  poured  over  the  country.  Lecturers  went 
from  town  to  tovm  and  village  to  village.  An  enormous  hall  was 
erected  in  Manchester.  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal  in  1841  for  a 
low  fixed  duty  gave  them  further  encouragement,  nor  could  they 
doubt,  when  this  plan  Wi)3  rejected,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  that  their  arguments  were  making  way.  The 
agitation  was  redoubled.  A  vast  free-trade  bazaar  in  Manchester  in 
1842  produced  ;£10,0(X).  A  body  of  Anti-Com-Law  delegates 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  London.  Enormous 
meetings  were  held  in  Druiy  Lane  Theatre,  and  in  the  open  air  at 
Bedford,  Maidstone,  and  Carlisle.  It  was  determined  to  rent  Covent 
Grarden  Theatre  for  fifty  nights,  and  to  raise  £100,000,  and  at  length 
TKt  Times,  which  had  constantly  opposed  the  agitation,  was  com- 
pelled to  Qoufess  that  the  ''League  was  a  great  fact."  Important 
adhesions  were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and,  gaining  confidence  in 
their  success,  the  League  turned  its  attention  towards  the  next  elec- 
tion, strained  every  effort  to  get  free-trade  voters  upon  the  register, 
and  to  induce  those  interested  in  their  cause  to  invest  in  40s. 
&eefaolds,*and  to  claim  their  vote  for  the  county.  The  pecuniary 
history  of  the  League  was  thus  strikingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Bright : 
"In  the  year  1839  we  first  asked  for  subscriptions,  and  £5000  was 
given.  In  1840  we  asked  for  more,  and  between  £7000  and  £8000 
was  subscribed.  In  1841  we  held  the  great  Conference  at  Manchester 
at  which  upwards  of  700  ministers  of  religion  attended.  In  1842  we 
had  our  great  bazaar  in  Manchester  from  which  £10,000  was  real- 
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ised.  In  1843  we  asked  for  ^^50,000  and  got  it.  In  1844  we  called 
for  ;glOO,000,  and  between  £80,000  and  £90,000  has  been  paid  in, 
besides  what  will  be  received  from  the  bazaar  to  be  held  in  May. 
This  year  is  yet  young,  but  we  have  not  been  idle.  We  have  asked 
our  free-trade  friends  in  the  northern  counties  to  convert  some  of 
their  property,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their  right  and  properties 
at  the  hustings.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  now  appears  that,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  our  friends  in  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  have  invested  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£250,000  in  the  purchase  of  county  qualifications.  Besides  all  this, 
we  shall  have  our  great  bazaar  in  May." 
A  movement  so  vigorous,  so  constantly  on  the  increase,  was  exactly 
calculated  to  influence  Sir  Robert  PeeL  To  his  mind, 
convewion  to .  abcady  wavering,  was  presented  the  problem  of  the 
theL«»gn«.  approaching  famine  in  Ireland.  The  distress  was  not 
confined  to  that  country  ;  it  was  visible  also  in  Scotland,  and  to  some 
degree  in  England.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  disease  had  made 
its  appearance.  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Holland  had  already  closed 
their  ports  to  exportation,  with  a  view  of  retaining  their  food  supply, 
and  had  relaxed  for  the  time  the  stringency  of  their  import  duties. 
It  might  seem  that  the  adoption  of  some  such  measures  were  more 
imperatively  called  for  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.  For  side  by  side 
with  the  blighted  potato  there  had  grown  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
com  of  which  thousands  of  quarters  were  weekly  exported  to  the 
English  market.  The  rent-paying  crop  was  good,  and  was  sold ;  the 
food  crQp  had  disappeared.  Peel's  thoughts  were  however  turned  in 
a  different  direction.  The  remedial  measure  which  suggested  itself 
to  him  was  to  lower  the  price  of  com  by  remission  of  the  protective 
duties.  But  Peel  felt,  and  felt  tmly,  that  to  relax  the  Com  Laws  was 
practically  to  abolish  them.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  confession 
that  the  arrangements  of  his  sliding-scale  failed  upon  the  first  pres- 
sure ;  and  secondly,  in  the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  the  League, 
a  restoration  of  the  duties  would  be  impossible.  A  Cabinet  was  sum- 
moned on  the  1st  of  November  to  discuss  the  question,  and  there 
the  Prime  Minister  laid  before  his  colleagues  his  own  view  of  the 
matter.  It  became  evident  that  there  were  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  and  the  Cabinet  was  adjourned  till  the  6th.  It  was  then 
omxMitioii  f  P'^op^^sed  to  suspend  by  Order  of  Council  the  duties  on 
the  Cabinet.  importation  of  grain,  to  summon  Parliament  immediately 
^®^*  ••  on  the  27th  to  sanction  the  Order,  and  to  declare  the 

intention  of  the  Government  to  modify  the  Cora  Law  in  the  next 
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session.  Three  Ministers  only— Lard  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — supported  these  propositions.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  Peel  had  at  onoe  resigned.  He  determined  bow- 
ever,  in  the  hope  that  his  opponents  might  change  their  minds,  to 
await  the  next  Cabinet  on  the  25th  of  November.  Meanwhile,  in 
concert  with  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  he  authorised  a 
very  large  purchase  of  Indian  com  for  the  temporary  supply  of  the 
immediate  wants  of  Ireland.  The  energetic  measures  which  he  had 
contemplated  were  allowed  to  sleep. 

The  unusual  brief  activity  of  the  Cabinet|  followed  by  some  weeks 
of  inaction,  was  interpreted  rightly  by  the  l^er  of  the 
Opposition,  Lord  John  Bussell,  then  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  November  he  published  a  famous  letter  to 
his  constituents  in  London  confessing  that  he  was  a  convert  to  free- 
trade.  He  declared  that  'Uhe  struggle  to  make  bread  scarce  and 
dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional  price  goes  to 
increase  rent,  is  a  stru^le  deeply  injurious  to  an  aristocracy  which 
(this  quarrel  once  removed)  is  strong  in  property,  strong  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  legislature,  strong  in  opinion,  strong  in  ancient 
associations,  and  the  memory  of  immortal  services.  .  .  .  Let  us  then 
unite,"  he  continued,  "  and  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury, 
fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people."  It  was  plain 
therefore  that  the  Whig  party  was  determined  to  support  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws. 

At  the  next  Cabinet,  Peel  adhered  to  the  views  he  had  lately  an- 
nounced.   Several  discussions  took  place.     It  appeared  pmi  redgns. 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  colleagues  were  either  con-  ^^  ••  "*•• 
vinced  by  his  arguments,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  Conservative  party  as  all-important, 
but  that  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  refused  to  support 
liim.    Determined  not  to  undertake  so  important  a  question,  and  one 
which  implied  so  grave  a  change  of  opinion  on  his  own  part,  with  a 
weakened  and  divided  Cabinet,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  better  to 
resign,  and  leave  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  to  be  carried  out  by 
his  Whig  opponents.    Lord  John  Russell  was  summoned  £„,^  lyj, 
io  form  a  Ministry.    He  believed  that  he  had  succeeded,  *<> '»«  • 
when  the  objections  of  Lord  Grey  to  serve  if  Lord 
Palmerston  was  given  the  Foreign  Office  broke  up  his  combinations, 
and  compelled  him  to  decline  the  duty  of  forming  a  Government. 
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There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  bring  into  office  either  the 
Conservatives  of  the  Radical  free-traders.  It  might  have  been 
possible  for  a  Conservative  Government  to  have  been  formed  upon  the 
grounds  of  protection,  with  Lord  Stanley  at  its  head.  The  Queen  did 
not  send  for  Lord  Stanley,  but  Peel  appears  to  have  ascertained  that 
none  of  his  former  colleagues  would  undertake  the  duties  of  Premier. 
The  choice  lay  between  himself  and  the  Radicals.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  hesitate,  and  Peel  consented  to  resume  office  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  he  intended  to  propose  ^e-trade. 

There  seemed  every  likelihood  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  return- 
ing to  office  with  unexampled  power.  There  seemed  no  probability 
of  a  strongly  organised  opposition.  Though  the  Tories  might  differ 
from  their  chief  on  the  great  point  at  issue,  they  had  felt  so  deeply 
injured  by  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  joining  him  in  opposition.  Such  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 
still  clung  to  protection  had,  by  the  mere  act  of  taking  office,  deprived 
themselves  of  the  power  of  vindicating  their  opinions  strongly.  Thus 
the  Premier  might  have  expected  the  support  of  his  old  partisans, 
(hough  grudgingly  given,  and  the  full  approbation  of  the  Whigs  and 
free-trade  Liberals  upon  the  point  on  which  his  mind  was  fixed. 
But  the  session.  Which  promised  to  be  so  peaceful,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  tumultuous  and  eventful  on  record.  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
p«ei  retnnu  to  *  '^^^  "^^^  ^*^  h^^n  eighteen  years  in  Parliament 
oiBA*.  Deo.  ao.  without  making  an  important  speech,  but  who  was 
gifted  with  much  courage  and  with  considerable  ability,  especially 
for  figures  (an  ability  probably  increased  by  his  large  dealings  on  the  I 
turf),  appeared  suddenly  as  the  leader  of  a  new  party,  the  protec-  • 
tionists.  At  his  elbow  was  Disraeli,  who  now  found  that  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  long  waited  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary warfare.  He  was  too  much  of  an  adventurer  to  be  recognised 
by  the  important  country  gentlemen  as  their  chief.  But  while  the 
noble  birth,  good  presence,  and  high  courage  of  Bentinck  made  him 
admirable  as  a  leader  of  an  aristocratic  Opposition,  the  fire,  the  venom, 
and  the  acute  Parliamentary  tactics  were  supplied  by  his  less  distin- 
guished henchman. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  indicated  the  introduction  of  further 
QaeMi'iBpeedi.  removal  of  protective  duties,  words  which  were  well 
jmi.  22, 1846.  understood  to  mean  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  fact  intended  to  effect  their  repeal  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  general'  system  of  free-trade,  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  a  direct  assault  upon  the  agricultural  interest. 
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The  allasions  in  the  speech  were  interpreted  by  the  mover  of  the 
Address,  and  still  fiirtiier  by  the  Prime  Minister,  while  explaining 
his  conduct  in  the  late  crisis.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  fdlowed 
his  example,  and  explained  the  part  he  had  himself  played.  A  bitter 
speech  of  Digra^i,  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
likening  it  in  its  treachery  to  that  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  who,  when 
s«it  out  with  a  fleet  against  Mehemet  All,  had  joined  him  with  all 
his  ships — showed  the  temper  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  condnct  had 
roused  in  his  former  friends,  and  fitly  began  the  struggle  which  was 
to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  The  Address  was,  how- 
ever, carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  division. 

The  ground  was  thus  left  clear  for  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  explain  at 
length,  on  the  27ih  of  January,  the  financial  measures  p^.g  ^^^^^y 
whidi  he  contemplated.  He  rested  his  action,  firstly,  on  imvomia 
the  abstract  principle  that  protective  duties  are  in  themsehree  injurious, 
and  can  be  defended  only  on  some  special  ground  of  national  interest 
or  individual  justice  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  actual  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  During  that  time  he  had  largely  modified  the  tarifi*, 
and  remitted  nearly  all  duties  upon  raw  materials.  The  remission 
had  been  successful ;  there  had  been  an  increase  in  production  and  in 
the  rerenue,  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  more  comfort  and  peace 
among  the  people.  In  this  coarse  he  meant  to  continue.  On  the 
remaining  raw  materials,  which  were  only  two,  tallow  and  timber, 
he  intended  to  make  a  eonsiderable  reduction,  and  to  extend  the 
same  principle  to  manufactured  goods  and  to  corn.  All  duties  on 
the  coarser  articles  of  wool,  linen,  and  cotton  manufacture  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  those  on  finer  quality  reduced,  and  on  silk  (the 
favourite  subject  of  the  illicit  traffic  of  the  smuggler)  the  duty  was  to 
be  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  other  articles 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process.  The  exhortation  which 
the  Prime  Minister  addressed  to  the  manufacturers  to  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  changes,  though  they  might  seem  to  affect 
their  interests,  was,  no  doubt,  rather  illusory  ;  they  were  chiefly  free- 
traders, and  not  likely  to  oppose  measures  carrying  with  them  the 
removal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was  in  this  that  the  pr^p^^g^ 
importance  of  the  change  really  lay.  Determined  to  B«pe*ioftiie 
repeal  those  laws,  the  Prime  Minister  did  not,  however, 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so  at  once.  He  proposed  that  in  February 
1849,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  should  be  admitted  at  a  merely 
nominal  duty,  and  that  during  the  interval  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  sliding-scale,  falling  from  10s.  when  wheat  was  under 
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48s. -a  quarter  to  an  inyariable  duty  of  4s.  when  the  pride  reached 
548.  He  attempted  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  the  proposition  bj 
the  remoYal  of  certain  burdens  upon  land.  A  change  in  the  law  of 
settlement,  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  districts  from  sending  back 
paupers  to  the  place  of  their  settlement  in  times  of  manufeuituiing 
depression,  a  concentration  of  parishes  for  the  management  of  hi^- 
ways,  and  certain  facilities  for  borrowing  from  the  Crovernment  for 
agrictdtural  improyements,  were  the  advantages  offered.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  expense  of  prosecutions,  and 
the  payment  of  workhouse  schoolmasters  were  to  be  transferred  from 
the  counties  to  the  State.  The  amount  of  money  relief  was  calculated 
at  about  j£250,000.  In  Ireland,  the  expenses  of  the  constabulary, 
which  were  about  j£i80,000,  were  in  like  manner  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury.  His  suggestions  in  fact  showed  that,  alarmed  at  the 
Irish  famine,  and  construing  the  late  disturbances  in  England  in  the 
light  thrown  on  them  by  that  famine,  he  had  become  completely 
converted  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  free-trade,  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  should  take  precedence  of  those  of  the 
producer. 
By  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  every  Bill 
t  affecting  the  trade  or  religion  of  the  country  has  to  be 

■iti<mof  fhe  founded  on  a  preliminary  resolution  of  the  whole  House 
proteeuonirtt.  j^  Committee.  Very  abundant  scope  was  therefore  given 
for  prolonged  opposition  to  the  Government  measures.  On  the  motion 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  resolutions,  the  battle 
began.  Mr.  Miles,  assuming  for  the  time  the  leadership  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, moved  the  postponement  of  the  Committee  to  that  day- 
six  months.  The  protectionists  had  had  time  to  organise  themselves, 
taking  as  their  centre  a  society  which  had  been  founded  in  opposition 
to  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  The  real  leaders  were  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Disraeli ;  and  such  life  had  they  infused  into  a  party 
which  had  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  deserted  by  those 
to  whom  it  had  hitherto  looked  for  guidance,  that  the  debate  was 
kept  up  for  twelve  days,  during  which  103  members  spoke ;  and, 
though  the  Government  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Opposition,  in  addition  to  such  Conservatives  as  had  followed  Peel, 
the  amendment  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  97.  Between  the 
6th  and  the  20th  of  March  the  separate  resolutions  on  which  the 
Government  Bills  were  to  be  founded  were  introduced.  They  were  all 
bitterly  opposed  by  Lord  George  Bentinck.  As  in  turn  stockings,  silk, 
hops,  timber,  came  before  the  House,  he  steadily  fought  the  battle  of 
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the  protectionists.  The  resolutions  were,  however,  ultimately  passed, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  niomidruiiBi 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  mored.  Again  Jj^*^ 
there  was  a  great  struggle.  Again  the  attacks  upon  the  luna  tr. 
Prime  Minister  were  of  a  yery  virulent  kind ;  but  again,  though 
with  a  somewhat  decreased  majority,  the  (Government  was  victorious. 
This  -was  on  the  27th  of  March. 

But  meanwhile  an  event  was  happening  which  was  destined  to 
throw  the  successful  progress  of  Government  into,  con-  ^^  oom^io 
fusion,  and  ultimately  to  lead  to  its  removal  from  office,  sm  a«to4  te 
The  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  misery  which  accom-  ♦'•''•**^ 
panied  it  had  almost  inevitably  produced  an  increase  of  crime,  and 
while  busied  in  the  Lower  House  with  the  financial  measures  which 
they  perhaps  unwisely  regarded  as  likely  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
famine,  the  Ministers  had  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  the 
Upper  House  a  stringent  measure  of  coercion.  Lord  St.  Germans, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  had  gone  through  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
Ireland.  He  had  shown  that  what  might  be  called  exceptional 
crimes,  including  murders,  violent  assaults,  firing  into  houses, 
threatening  letters,  and  administering  secret  oaths,  had  risen  during 
the  last  year  from  1495  to  3462.  They  had  been  chiefly  directed 
against  men  of  comparatively  low  social  standing,  small  farmers,  ten- 
ants, and  labourers,  and  as  the  Government  connected  them  with  the 
existence  of  secret  societies,  and  as  they  had  been  chiefly  committed 
in  the  night-time,  the  most  important  enactment  of  the  Bill  (which 
subsequently  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Curfew  Act)  was  that  which 
conferred  on  the  executive  Government  the  power  in  proclaimed 
disiaricts  of  forbidding  persons  to  be  out  of  their  dwellings  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  The  right  of  proclaiming  a  district  as  a  disturbed 
district  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  might 
station  additional  constabulary  there,  the  whole  expense  of  which 
was  to  be  borne  by  the.  district.  The  disorders  in  Ireland  were  so 
terrible  and  so  obvious,  that  Whigs  and  Conservatives  in  the  Upper 
House  combined  in  approbation  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  passed  without 
difficulty. 

Although  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  well  aware  that  the  Irish  in  the 
Lower  House  were  prepared  to  offer  prolonged  opposition   ^     ^^    ^ 
to  the  Bill,  he  believed — misled  by  its  reception  in  the  it  in  the 
Upper  House — that  the  support  of  Whigs  and  Conserva-  ^■™®"* 
lives  combined  would  be  given  to  him,  and  that  he  would  find  it  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  pass  the  Bill  recommended  in  the 
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Queen's  Speech  and  already  somewhat  unduly  delayed.  Immediately 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  Com  Bill  had  been  accepted  he  there- 
fore, through  Sir  James  Graham,  introduced  the  Coercion  Bill.  He 
expected,  no  doubt,  to  hare  been  able  to  get  it  through  the  House,  in 
some  of  its  more  important  stages  at  all  events,  before  the  Easter 
recess,  and,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  was  willing  to 
postpone  the  completion  of  the  Com  Bill,  of  which  he  now  felt  toler- 
ably sure,  for  the  short  time  which  might  be  necessary.  It  was  a 
fatal  miscalculation.  He  was  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  having 
but  a  yeiy  small  body  of  personal  followers,  and  of  being  able  to 
secure  majorities  only  by  the  support  of  the  various  sections  of  his 
opponents,  and  this  support  could  only  be  secured  upon  conditions. 
The  protectionists  were  willing  and  eager  to  rote  for  the  Coercion  Act, 
if  it  was  given  precedence  to  everything  else,  and  was  hurried  forward 
as  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency.  The  Whigs  and  free-traders  were 
upon  the  same  terms  willing  to  vote  for  the  Com  Bill,  but  were 
determined  to  oppose  the  Coercion  Act  unless  their  favourite  measure 
Deadlock  ^^  allowed  to  be  at  once  completed.    It  was  out  of  the 

cMued  by  the  power  of  the  Government,  when  once  the  Coercion  Act 
both  Buis  had  been  introduced,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  either  one 

together.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^m.    It  Only  let  free  the  flood  of  Irish  elo- 

quence, andgave  room  for  that  policy  of  obstruction  which  had  already 
been  conceived.  Eapidity  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  while  Bentinck 
and  his  followers  ckmoured  for  the  postponement  of  the  Com  Bill, 
the  Whigs  in  order  to  secure  its  precedence  supported  the  obstraction 
of  the  Irish  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  Easter  recess 
arrived,  and  the  Coercion  Bill  had  not  yet  passed  its  first  reading. 
Nay,  mo9:e,  a  whole  week  after  the  tecess  went  by  without  either  Bill 
being  advanced  a  step.  Nor  was  it  till  the  1st  of  May  (or  rather  at 
two  o*clock  on  the  2d)  that  the  division  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
xhM  BMdiBf  Coercion  Bill  took  place,  and  the  Groyemment  carried  it 
gtte  Com  -^y  ^  majority  of  274  against  125.  This  howeve*  broke 
Kayu.  up  the  deadlock.    The  Com  Bill  again  came  forward  for 

discussion,  and  finally,  after  another  long  and  very  hot  debate,  late 
at  night  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  98. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  House  of  Lords,  from  whom  much  opposi- 
tion had  been  expected,  consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  considerable  majority. 
This  rendered  the  final  success  of  the  measure  certain  ;  the  protec- 
tionists could  no  longer  hope  to  resist  it.    As  Disraeli  himself  writes  : 
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"Vengeance  therefore  had  succeeded  in  most  breasts  to  the  more 
sanguine  sentiment ;  the  field  was  lost ;  but  at  any  rate 
there  shotild  be  retribution  npon  those  who  had  betrayed  ^niT 
it."  By  hook  or  by  crook  some  means  were  to  be  found 
to  driTe  £rom  office  the  great  Minister  who  had  offended  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  who  had  ventured  to  risk  his  whole  political  life  in 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  the  high  crime  of  possessing  a  mind  capable  of  growth  and 
of  learning  the  lessons  of  experience.  With  want  of  foresight,  and 
of  that  power  of  leading  opinion  which  is  the  note  of  the  highest 
statesmanship,  he  may  jnstly  be  charged.  Of  the  credit  of  self- 
denying  patriotism,  in  the  honest  declaration  of  a  changed  opinion, 
though  it  led  to  his  own  min,  he  am  scarcely  be  deprived.  The 
means  of  carrying  out  the  contemplated  vengeance  were  not  at  first 
obviotis.  In  order  to  effect  it  some  point  of  union  between  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  the  Whigs  had  to  be  found.  There  seemed  much 
possibility  of  the  two  parties  uniting  in  supporting  a  fixed  duty  on 
com  which  several  of  the  Whig  leaders  still  preferred  to  free-trade, 
but  Lord  John  Russell  felt  himself  compromised  by  his  Edinburgh 
letter  in  which  he  had  declared  his  change  of  opinion,  and  which  he 
thought  precluded  him  from  falling  back  upon  the  old  Whig  nostrum. 
It  was  possible  that  when  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  sugar 
duties  came  on,  a  combined  attack  on  differential  duties  in  &vour  of 
free-grown  sugar  might  have  been  made.  But  Bentinck  consistently 
dedared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  give  up  his  support  of  British 
capital,  however  invested.  There  remained  the  Coercion  Bill.  But 
as  both  Bussell  and  Bentinck  had  supported  the  first  n«jjofaith« 
reading  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  used  as  a  J2!jMt*tfc« 
means  of  ejecting  the  Ministry.  Russell,  eager  for  party  oo«rei<m  am. 
success,  and  not  without  a  reasonable  feeling  that  the  newly  converted 
free-traders  were  robbing  the  Liberal  party  of  its  natural  rewards, 
found  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty  in  the  remarks  he  had  made  when 
supporting  the  Bill.  He  bad  then  said  there  was  much  he  disapproved 
of  in  it,  and  he  could  now,  as  he  thought,  without  inconsistency  vote 
against  it  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  healing  political  measures. 
Bentinck  was  driven  to  a  imore  doubtful  shift.  He  had  declared  that 
he  voted  for  it  on  account  of  its  extreme  urgency,  and  had  supported 
the  Government  on  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  press  it  quickly 
through  the  House ;  in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  could  be  used  to 
postpone  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill.  But  several  weeks  had  now 
passed  over ;  the  Corn  Bill  had  been  carried^  |g^  Whitsun  holidays 
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had  intervened,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  forward  it.  He  there- 
fore thought  himself  justified  in  declaring  that  the  Goyemment  had 
either  ceased  to  consider  it  urgent,  or  had  basely  neglected  their 
chief  duty  of  keeping  order.  It  was  to  a  House  almost  entirely 
CMrdoa  BUI  ^^stile  that  the  Coercion  Bill  was  presented  for  a  second 
thrown  ovt.  reading  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  fate  was  a  foregone 
Jim«  S0.  conclusion ;  it  was  debated  warmly  and  at  great  length, 

but  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  W.  Somerville  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months  was  upon  a  division  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-three  on  the  25th  of  June. 

The  resignation  of  the  Ministry  was  a  necessary  consequence. 
*«-i-*nr  Having  fulfilled  his  great  object,  it  was  probably  not 
reiigii.  without  a  considerable  sense  of  relief  that  Sir  Bobert 

Juno  2»,  1H6.  p^j^  ^j^^  j^^  suffered  much  from  the  breach  of  party 
ties,  and  the  violent  assaults  at  the  hands  of  his  former  friends  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  threw  up  the  reins  of  Government.  His 
resignation  was  not  inglorious.  On  the  very  day  of  his  defeat  the 
third  reading  of  the  Com  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
day  on  which  he  had  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Government, 
news  arrived  that  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
Oregon  had  ended  in  the  acceptation  of  the  English  proposals  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  word. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  come  into  office  as  a  financier.  His  success 
Feel's  financial  bad  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
snoooM.  ^^  country ;  his  fall  had  followed  upon  the  complete 

exposition  of  his  most  mature  financial  views.  The  history  of  his 
Ministry  had  of  necessity  been  chiefly  a  financial  history,  or  where 
not  strictly  financial  had  been  engaged  upon  those  social  and 
economic  events  which  are  closely  connected  with  finance.  The 
extent  to  which  commercial  enterprise  had  been  restored  is  illustrated 
by  the  furious  speculation  in  1845  which  is  known  as  the  Railway 
The  Railway  Mania.  The  introduction  of  railways  afforded  a  new 
********  opening  for  the  investment  of  capital ;  the  success  which 

appeared  likely  to  attend  them  gave  birth  to  a  wild  outburst  of 
speculation.  Unpaid-up  stocks  and  shares  in  railways,  not  only 
unbuilt  but  not  yet  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  freely  changed 
hands,  and  were  purchased  largely  upon  account  by  men  without 
means,  to  be  sold  again  upon  the  first  turn  of  the  market.  Paper 
fortunes  were  rapidly  amassed,  to  be  afterwards  as  rapidly  lost  when 
the  hollowness  of  the  schemes  on  which  they  rested  was  discovered. 
In  these  speculations  many  indiscreet  but  hcma,  fide  purchasers  were 
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necessarily  inyolyed,  and  the  loss  and  distress  were  considerable. 
The  number  of  schemes,  even  of  a  genuine  character,  was  very  large  ; 
and  the  scene  at  the  Eailway  Board  on  the  last  day  of  receiving  plans 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  calls  to  mind  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  hall  waa  choked 
with  eager  claimants  for  attention,  each  with  his  plan  and  specifica- 
tion. The  crush  was  somewhat  allayed  by  the  information  that  all 
schemes  brought  before  midnight  should  be  duly  attended  to.  But 
even  after  that  hour  projectors  arrived  in  hot  ha«te,  flung  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
their  plans  into  the  house,  only  to  have  them  thrown  BowAofTrM*. 
back  again  into  the  street.  As  it  waa,  nearly  800  ''•^- •••"••• 
schemes  were  duly  registered.  It  is  calculated  that,  besides  the 
deposit  paid,  the  liabilities  of  railways  on  their  borrowed  capital,  on 
expenses  already  incurred,  and  on  the  expenses  calculated  in  the 
new  plans,  amounted  to  little  short  of  ^£600,000,000.  To  make  the 
projects  as  genuine  as  possible  it  had  been  determined  that  a  con- 
siderable deposit  should  be  lodged  with  the  Accountant-General,  and 
so  large  was  the  amount  required,  that  very  serious  fear,  fortunately 
groundless,  was  entertained  among  commercial  men  that  a  money 
crisis  would  occur  on  the  withdrawal,  even  for  the  few  days,  of  so 
much  of  the  currency.  |f 

But  although  in  its  main  lines  financial,  the  five  years  during 
which  Peel  had  held  office  had  brought  with  them  the 
usual  crop  of  foreign  difficulties.    An  empire  so  wide- 
spread as  England,  and  touching  foreign  nations  on  so  many  points, 
can  scarcely  be   free    from  such  complications.      In  India,  with 
America  and  with  France  our  interests  had  been  seriously  involved. 

The  events  following  immediately  upon  the  Afghan  war,  and  the 
success  of  Lord  EUenborough  against  Sindh  have  already  suusnity  la 
been  narrated.    The  conduct  of  the  Governor-General,  '~"*- 
though  approved  by  the  Ministry  and  lauded  by  the  Buke  of 
Wellington,  was  distasteful  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company.    The 
mixed  character  of  the  Crovemment  of  India  was  well  suited  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result.    The  wars  in  which  the  country  had  been 
involved,  and  the  ostentatious   conduct  of  the  Governor-General, 
emphasised  by  the  unwise  proclamations  which  had  closed  the  Afghan 
war,  had  so  displeased  the  Directors  that  they  made  an  ^^ 
almost  unexampled  use  of  the  power  vested  in  them,  and  BUenboroocii. 
recalled    Lord   EUenborough  without    producing    any   ■'•y^***- 
definite  charges  against  him.  .  Their  legal  right  was  so  clear  that  the 
Government,  in  spite  of  its  strong  disapprobation,  could  not  avoid 
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ratifying  their  action.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  a  soldier  of  some 
celebrity,  and  a  member  of  the  Government,  went  out  to  take  his 
place.  Lord  Ellenborough  may  have  been  to  blame  in  the  warlike 
character  of  his  Grovemment,  but  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  found  himself 
soon  compelled  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  death  of  Eunjeet  Singh,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  English, 
The  Sikh  War.  ^^^  l^ft  bis  dominions  in  a  state  of  much  confusion, 
^*^*  which  was  still  further  increased  after  the  death  of 

his  successor,  Shere  Singh,  and  became  so  threatening  that  pre- 
cautionary measures  on  the  British  frontier  were  necessary.  At 
the  end  of  1846  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  boy,  Duleep  Singh, 
under  the  care  of  the  Banee  or  Queen-mother.  But  he  ruled  in 
constant  terror  of  a  mutinous  army  and  its  restless  and  powerful 
commanders.  Either,  as  was  alleged,  under  the  pressure  of  the  army, 
or  for  the  politic  purpose  of  giving  it  employment,  the  Sikh  Gk)vem- 
ment  made  preparations  to  invade  the  British  territory.  Though 
repeated  demands  for  explanations  remained  unanswered,  Hardinge, 
anxious  to  avoid  war  and  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Sikh  Government,  did  not  immediately  march  troops  to  the  frontier, 
but  repaired  thither  himself,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
certain  protected  States  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sutlej.  He 
was  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  invasion  would  really  take  place, 
and  thought  that  the  advanced  posts  of  Ferozepore  and  Loodiana  oould 
hold  out  against  any  sudden  assault.  It  was  not  till  the  Sikh  troops 
had  actually  crossed  the  river  with  their  artillery  that  the  English 
forces  were  summoned  from  Umballah  and  from  Loodiana.  The  Sikh 
army,  under  Tej  Singh,  having  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invested 
Ferozepore,  advanced  to  the  villages  of  Ferozeshah  and  Moodkee.  It 
Batttoof  ^^  ^^^  ih&t,  after  a  rapid  march,  the  troops  under 

*'^******ii4s      ^^'  Hugh  Gough,  Commander-in-Chief,  first  came  upon 

'  '  *  the  enemy.  The  Sikh  army  was  entirely  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon.  Three  days  later.  Sir  Hugh  Grough 
having  effected  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore,  under 
Sir  John  Littler,  advanced  against  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  Ferozeshah.  Again,  after  very  heavy  fighting,  victory  declared 
for  the  English.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  estimated  the  British  forces  at 
16,700  men,  and  69  guns,  the  Sikhs  numbered  between  48,000  and 
60,000  men,  and  108  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  The  victories  were 
not  won  without  considerable  loss.  Sir  Bobert  Sale  of  Jellalabad 
and  Major  Broadfoot,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  political 
agents  of  the  North- West,  were  among  the  killed.    These  two  victories 
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necessitated  the  retreat  of  the  Sikh  army,  which  repassed  the  iiTer. 
The  Goyemor-General  had,  during  these  operations,  put  himself 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  shared  with  him  the 
honour  of  the  victories.  But  the  campaign  was  not  yet  oyer.  The 
Sikhs  did  not  yet  abandon  their  design,  and,  finding  themselves 
pressed  for  provisions,  passed  a  large  body  of  troops  across  the  river, 
and  moved  towards  Loodiana.  To  support  the  little  garrison  under 
Brigadier  Godby,  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  despatched.  By  able 
manceuvring  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  communication  with 
Loodiana,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  moved  forward  g^^^^  ^ 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  had  drawn  up  along  AUmL 
a  ridge  near  the  village  of  Aliwal.  The  victory  was  ***  ' 
complete  ;  52  pieces  of  artiUery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
making  a  total  of  143  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy,  except  that 
they  held  a  strongly  fortified  camp  at  Sobraon,  covering  a  bridge 
across  the  river.  It  was  determined  to  carry  this  by  storm,  and, 
Smith  having  rejoined  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  10th  of 
February,  the  attack  upon  the  formidable  position  began.  The  Sikhs, 
who  were  very  strong  in  artillery,  offered  a  desperate  resistance ;  but 
at  length  the  English,  pressing  them  on  every  side,  drove  them  in 
masses  on  to  their  bridge  and  into  the  river,  which  had  suddenly  risen 
seven  inches  behind  them.  The  slaughter  upon  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  flooded  fords,  was  terrible,  and  the  s^brMo. 
victor/  again  complete.  The  course  of  the  English  arms  '•**'  ^^*  "**• 
had  indeed  been  strikingly  glorious,  and  closed  with  a  battle  which 
the  Governor-General  described  *'  as  an  exploit  one  of  the  most  daring 
ever  achieved,  by  which  in  open  day  a  triple  line  of  breastworks, 
flanked  by  formidable  redoubts,  bristling  with  artillery,  manned  by 
thirty-two  regular  regiments  of  in^Etntry,  was  assaulted  and  carried." 
On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  battle  the  passage  of  the  army 
began,  and  by  the  24th  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  within  thirty- 
two  miles  of  Lahore.  There  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Sikh  Grovemment,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace. 
He  required  the  surrender  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Beas  rivers,  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity,  the  disbanding 
of  the  Sikh  army,  and  its  restoration  to  the  same  form  and  numbers 
as  during  the  reign  of  Bunjeet  Singh,  the  surrender  of  all  guns  which 
had  been  used  against  us,  and  the  entire  control  of  both  banks  of  th3 
Sutlej  rive^r.  The  young  Maharajah  was  replaced  on  the  throne  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother.     Some  English  troops  were  left  in  the 
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country,  and  an  English  Resident  appointed ;  but  it  was  disUttctly 
stated  that  the  internal  government  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
Sikhs  themselyes.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  determined  to  gire  them 
an  opportunity  of  saving  the  nation  from  military  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  if 
the  opportunity  was  lost  the  Government  of  India  would  have  to 
make  other  arrangciments.  The  Queen  Regent  was  unwise  in  the 
choice  of  a  Minister.  She  selected  Lai  Singh,  her  paramour.  Selfish 
and  vicious,  he  was  quite  unable  to  carry  out  the  required  reforms, 
which  implied  the  disbanding  of  much  of  the  old  army,  and  the 
resumption  of  many  grants  which  had  been  made  to  prominent  and 
anarchical  chiefs.  The  English  felt  that  they  were  upholding  by 
their  arms  a  thoroughly  bad  governor.  Sufficient  cause  for  remoyiDg 
him  was  before  long  found.  Cashmere,  one  of  the  outlying  provinces 
of  the  Sikh  empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  to  cover 
war  expenses,  had  been  by  them  given  or  sold  to  Golab  Singh,  who 
in  the  late  disturbances  had  consistently  urged  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  Alliance.  But  the  chief  in  actual  occupation  as  Gkxvemor 
for  the  Sikh  Government  refused  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  It 
was  proved  that  in  so  refusing  he  was  acting  at  the  instigation  of  JjsX 
Singh.  So  clear  a  proof  of  the  duplicity  of  this  Minister  necessitated 
his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  an  English  Resident,  with  a 
sufficient  staff  of  subordinates,  to  whom  the  widest  powers  of  super- 
vision and  administration  were  intrusted.  The  officer  selected  for 
this  responsible  place  was  Henry  Lawrence,  who  at  once  set  to  work 
to  introduce  reforms  into  every  branch  of  the  government,  ably  sup- 
ported by  a  little  band  of  officials  most  of  whom  became  subsequently 
well  known  in  Indian  history.  For  some  years  all  seemed  to  promise 
well,  and  it  was  in  the  belief  that,  though  his  first  attempt  at  intro- 
ducing self-government  had  failed,  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
British  rule  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Punjab, 
that  Lord  Hardinge  withdrew  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842  had  settled  the  questions  as  to  the 
~-  ,^  frontier  on  the  north-east  of  the  United  States  satisfac- 

Difflcolty  on 

fbo  oanadiait  torily,  and  although  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
'"***•'•  considered  that  the  English  Government  had  carried 

their  conciliatory  temper  somewhat  too  far,  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
pleased  at  the  peaceful  solution.  But  there  was  still  a  district  in  the 
extreme  west  where  the  frontier  between  the  two  countries  was  quite 
indefinite.  The  rapid  development  of  the  States  rendered  it  necessar}' 
that  some  fixed  line  should  be  drawn  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
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as  well  as  to  the  foot  of  them.  Thus  far  the  fovrarawparallel  had 
been  accepted  by  both  parties  as  a  gatisfactory  froniier  in  1818.  The 
country  beyond,  known  as  Oregon,  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently 
in  the  occupation  of  either  country  to  be  included  in  the  arrangement, 
and  a  convention  was.  made  securing  the  right  of  joint  occupation  to 
both  English  and  American  citizens.  In  1827,  when  the  question 
agam  arose,  such  difficulties  were  found  to  exist  in  the  way  of  a  final 
settlement,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  continue  the  existing  con- 
Tention  by  a  treaty  terminable  at  a  year's  notice  giren  by  either  of 
the  governments  concerned.  As  population  increased  and  the  terri- 
tory became  of  more  importance,  such  an  indefinite  arrangement 
became  undesirable,  and  the  attention  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been 
directed,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  to  the 
settlement  of  this  further  question.  With  a  people  so  self-asserting  as 
the  Americans,  and  upon  a  point  so  beset  with  conflicting  rights,  it 
was  not  easy  to  deal.  But  the  President^  Mr.  Tyler,  had  shown 
himself  disposed  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  there  had  appeared, 
in  1845,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  declared  in  the  House,  a  fair  hope  of 
avoiding  war,  and  of  closing  the  question  by  amicable  compromise. 
But  in  that  year  a  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  came  into  office,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Democrats,  and  bound  to  show  his  sympathy  with 
the  somewhat  encroaching  and  self-asserting  character  of  u,^„_„  of  ww 
the  great  party  which  had  elected  him.  Within  a  fort-  with  Am«rie». 
night  of  the  encouraging  declaration  of  Aberdeen,  the  *'**' 
inangoral  address  of  the  President  was  issued,  containing  an  uncom- 
promising assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  territory.  The  warlike  tone  of  this  address,  and  of 
the  expressions  of  public  opinion  which  followed  it,  roused  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  in  England,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House  that  Peel  explained  that  since  the 
accession  of  the  new  President,  nothing  having  been  heard  of  the 
negotiation  which  he  was  now  inclined  to  regard  as  hopeless.  Govern- 
ment was  resolved  and  prepared,  after  exhausting  all  efiPorts  for  peace, 
to  maintain  its  rights.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  war 
with  America  had  much  to  do  with  the  more  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Ireland  adopted  at  this  time  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
felt  how  great  a  source  of  weakness  Ireland  would  prove  if  dissatisfied 
and  upon  the  verge  of  rebellion.  There  was  for  the  moment  real 
danger  of  a  war.  But  in  spite  of  frequent  heart-burnings,  there  is 
always  at  the  bottom  the  strongest  disinclination  both  in  America  and 
England  to  press  matters  to  extremity.    It  is  felt  that  a  war  between 

VICT.  ^ 
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natioiu  so  closely  allied  in  origin,  in  language,  and  in  manners,  would 
of  necessity  liave  much  of  the  character  and  inyolre  many  of  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Although  the  lan^age  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  House  ofufepresentatives  obhtinued  to  be  angry  and 
vehement,  a  cooler  temper  showed  itself  in  the  Senate,  and,  after 
much  discussion,  resolutions  were  arrived  at  and  passed,  which  ap- 
peared to  open  the  door  to  fresh  negotiation.  Aberdeen  •  at  once 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  before  Peel's  ministry  was  driven  from 
P«ae«M  office  he  was  enabled  to  announce  that  a  successful  com- 

STztwUw'  promise  had  been  arrived  at.  The  point  at  issue  had 
jvijiMf.  been  the  possession  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  inlets 

and  islands  immediately  opposite  to  it.  The  continuation  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  would  have  deprived  us  of  these  districts,  which,  by 
every  claim  which  can  be  raised  to  newly  settled  country  were  legiti- 
mately ours.  The  Americans,  not  uninfluenced  perhaps  by  the  evi- 
dent approach  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  consented  at  length  to  accept 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  frontier  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island.  The 
boundary  then  followed  that  channel  down  to  the  Pacific.  At  the 
same  time  the  navigation  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  of  the  river  itself  from  its  bifurcation  to  the  sea,  was  made  eql&jjy 
free  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries.  The  patience  of  the  -Eogiisli 
Government,  its  firmness  when  negotiations  were  broken  ofl^ttsMndi- 
ness  to  renew  them  upon  the  first  opportunity,  deserved  the  marked 
success  it  had  secured,   y 

From  the  time  of  tlie  Reform  Bill  a  close  friendship  with  France 
Dittenity  with  ^^  ^^n  regarded  as  the  necessary  policy  of  England. 
''**"••  The  establishment  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  at  the 

time  largely  influenced  the  course  of  English  politics,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  two  constitutional  countries  of  the  west  formed  the 
natural  counter- weight  to  the  great  absolute  empires  on  the  east  of 
Europe.  Louis  Philippe  shared  in  this  view,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
thoroughly  accepted  by  the  French  nation.  The  King,  a  man  of  astute 
mind,  who,  though  his  rule  followed  constitutional  forms,  was  strongly 
disposed  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign,  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  a 
straightforward  course.  Though  succeeding  when  the  critical  time 
arrived  in  maintaining  the  English  alliance,  he  was  on  several  occa- 
sions obliged  to  countenance  ministers  whose  views  were  of  a  far  less 
friendly  character.  As  early  as  the  year  1835  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  found  that  the  entente  cordiale  existed  more  in  words  than 
in  reality  ;  and  in  the  East,  so  opposed  had  been  the  interests  of  the 
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two  countries,  that  it  was  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  treaty  of 
July  1840,  into  which  the  great  Powers  had  entered  without  the  co- 
operati(m  of  France,  that  the  French  Gorermnent  had  unwillingly 
accepted  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question.  In  all  probability 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  King  himMlf  whidi  had  alone  prevented 
open  hostility.  The  Guizot-Soult  ministry,  which  had  succeeded  to 
the  more  warlike  ministry  of  Thiers,  though  avowedly  established  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  alliance,  was  strongly  infected  with 
the  desire  then  prevalent  in  the  country  to  act  an  independent  part, 
and  win  back  for  France  a  preponderance  in  European  politics. 

While  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  there  was 
little  chance  that  the  estrangement  between  the  two  n^rtfl«f*din« 
Ck>urts  wotdd  be  allayed.  He  was  without  fear,  and  did  fttfr»TAt«4  by 
not  hide  bis  fearlessness.  He  bad  been  the  author  of  the  '•'■"■^^ 
treaty  of  July,  which  had  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  the 
French.  He  mistrusted  the  genuineness  of  the  French  professions  of 
friendship.  He  disliked  Guizot,  and  was  the  uncompromising  adher- 
ent of  what  he  considered  Englijsh  interests. 

The  accession  of  the  Conservatives,  though  the  objects  of  national 
policy  were  not  avowedly  changed,  introduced  a  change  in  conduct ; 
so  much  so  that  both  publicly  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  private 
letters,  Palmerston  thought  himself  justified  iii  charging  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  English  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  friendly  foreign  Ministers  in  power.  He  instanced  the 
acquiescence,  os  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  with  the  French 
acceptance  of  the  protectorate  of  Tahiti.  It  had  been  twice  offered 
to  England  and  twice  refused,  but  with  the  assurance  that  Queen 
Pomare  might  rely  on  English  assistance  against  the  interference  of 
any  other  Power.  None  the  less  England  had  looked  on  calmly  when 
Pomare  was  compelled,  under  severe  pressure,  to  place  her  dominions 
under  the  French  protectorate.  But  if  the  Conservative  Government 
was  at  any  lime  open  to  this  charge,  events  took  place  o^aiMm  with 
in  the  island  in  1844  which  drove  it  to  a  firm  and  sue-  Jj^  *■ 
cessfal  assertion  of  the  power  of  England.  Smarting  xanbiMM. 
under  French  encroachment,  Pomare  had  ventured  upon  some  acts  of 
independence,  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  which  the  French 
attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Pritchard. 
A  French  ship  of  war  appeared  before  the  island.  In  spite  of  his 
consular  immunities  Mr.  Pritchard  was  arrested,  and  the  admiral  pro- 
ceeded to  annex  the  island.  This  was  more  than  the  English  Govern- 
Jnent  could  put  up  with.     It  demanded  and  obtained  a  disavowal  on 
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the  part  of  the  French  of  the  action  of  their  admiral,  and  ultimately, 
though  with  great  difficulty  and  against  a  resistance  pushed  almost  to 
the  verge  of  war,  obtained  a  sort  of  apology  and  a  promise  of  a  money 
indemnity  for  the  injured  Consul 

But  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  covert  hostility  of  the  two  nations 
RivKiry  witb  ^^  chiefly  displayed  The  establishment  of  the  consti- 
Fnmee  In  tutioual  throuc  had  been  the  joint  work  of  the  French 

*'**^  and  English.    But  the  cessation  of  the  war  against  the 

Carlists  had  been  followed  by  factious  and  party  struggles  among  the 
Constitutionalists  themselves,  scarcely  less  disastrous  and  anarchical. 
Two  great  parties,  the  Moderados  and  the  Progressistas,  disputed 
the  Government,  and  had  found  support  respectively  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  England.  The  interests  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
of  Mr.  Villiers,  subsequently  Lord  Clarendon,  the  English  Minister 
at  Madrid,  were  decidedly  with  the  Progressistas.  As  decidedly  did 
the  French  Minister  support  their  opponents.  In  1840  General 
Espartero,  the  Progressista  leader,  secured  the  success  of  his  party, 
and  Christina,  the  Queen-mother,  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  The 
young  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Government  fell  into  the  Greneral's 
hands,  and  he  was  made  Regent.  But  only  two  years  later  an  insur- 
rection, which  the  French  almost  openly  supported,  put  an  end  to  his 
reign.  Christina  had  found  a  supporter  in  General  Narvaez,  a  man 
of  cruel  and  absolute  character.  With  his  assistance  she  returned, 
the  constitution  was  again  reformed  in  a  less  liberal  direction,  and  a 
law  which  had  rendered  the  consent  of  the  Cortes  necessary  for  the 
Queen's  marriage  was  repealed.  French  interest  seemed  thus  for 
a  while  paramount  at  Madrid,  and  the  obstacle  withdrawn  which  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  some  matrimonial  arrangements  which 
the  French  Court  had  had  in  view  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its 
predominance  permanent. 

As  early  as  1840  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  Queen 
Bviton  tor  tii«  had  become  a  subject  of  interest,  both  to  the  French  and 
Bpuiih  QttMiL  English  governments.  The  first  suggestion,  which  came 
from  the  side  of  Spain,  was  a  marriage  between  Queen  Isabella  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  son.  The  French  King 
and  his  Minister  saw  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  England 
should  allow  Spain  to  fall  directly  into  French  hands.  They  there- 
fore rejected  the  suggestion,  but  taking  credit  for  this  concession, 
attempted  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  stipu- 
lation confining  the  choice  to  members  of  the  Bourbon  house, 
descendants  of  Philip  V.      So  unjust  and  unnatural  a  limitation 
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on  the  free  choice  of  an  independent  Queen  should  hare  met 
with  inslasint  rejection.  But  Aberdeen,  eagerly  bent  on  supporting 
the  entente  cordiale  with.  France,  contented  himself  with  taking  up 
a  position  of  complete  neutrality,  and,  while  asserting  that  the 
Queen's  choice  ought  to  be  free,  implied  that  England  would  make 
no  opposition  to  a  Bourbon  marriage  if  it  in  no  way  threatened 
the  balance  of  power.  The  pretension  of  the  French  Court  to  hiy 
this  restriction  on  the  Spanish  Queen  was  rendered  particularly  irk- 
some by  the  limited  choice  afforded  by  the  condition  of  the  Bourbon 
house.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Bon  Carlos,  so 
lately  in  war  against  the  constitutional  monarchy,  could  be  agreeable 
suitors  ;  they  were  in  fact  regarded  as  out  of  the  question.  The  late 
King's  brother,  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo,  had  two  sons,  Francisco 
d'Assis,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  Enrique,  Duke  of  Seville  ;  but  of  these 
the  elder  was  on  every  ground  quite  unfit  to  become  the  Queen's 
husband,  and  the  younger  was  a  man  of  wild  and  undisciplined 
character.  There  remained  Count  Trapani,  the  younger  brother  of 
Christina^  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  house ;  and  although 
he  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Neapolitan,  and  therefore 
unpopular  and  despised  by  the  Spanish  people,  he  seemed  to  be  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  suitors.  It  appears  to  have  been  agreed 
between  Guizot  and  Aberdeen  to  favour  his  suit,  and  with  this 
intention  Bulwer  was  sent  as  Minister  from  England  and  Bresson 
from  France.  But  although  the  Courts  at  home  desired  to  act  in 
agreement^  it  soon  became  evident  that  neither  Bulwer  nor  Bresson 
were  inclined  to  allow  the  rivalry  of  the  English  and  French  parties 
in  Spain  to  be  thus  obliterated.  While  Bresson,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  haughty  and  unscrupulous  character,  boasted  openly 
of  the  triumph  of  French  influence,  Bulwer  waited  quietly  till  the 
overbearing  manner  of  his  adversary  should  alienate  his  adherents, 
and  frustrate  the  attempt  to  force  Trapani  on  the  Queen. 

It  was   just  at  this  time  in   1845  that  Bulwer,  while  passing 
through  Paris,  was  first  informed  of  the  intention  of  ^^^^^    ' 
Louis  Philippe  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  his  p«»poiai«  for 
second  son,  to  the  Infanta,  Queen  Isabella's  sister  ;  and  wnuS. 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a   "•**"  "*"• 
friendly  visit  of  the  English  Queen  to  the  French  Court  at  Eu,  the 
same  plan  was  talked  over.    Guizot  and  Aberdeen  had  an  opportunity 
of  a  personal  explanation,  and  the  French  minister  reaffirmed  what  he 
had   already  intimated  to  Bulwer,  that  though  the  French  were 
desirous  that  both  princesses  should  marry  Bourbons,  there  was  no 
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intention  of  arriving  indirectly  at  the  Spanish  throne  through  the 
marriage  of  the  In&nta.  He  added  that  Christina  had  already 
assented  to  that  marriage^  but  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  there 
was  a  direct  heir  to  the  Spanish  thrcme.  Louis  Philippe  also  personally 
assured  the  Queen  that  this  was  the  case,  using  the  words,  "  that  he 
never  would  hear  of  this  marriage  until  it  was  no  long^  a  political 
question,  which  would  be  when  the  Queen  was  married  and  had 
children.''  On  these  promises  the  Court  and  Government  of  £ngland 
had  fully  relied.  Yet  wiUun  a  few  months  Guizot  wrote  instructicms 
to  Bresson  in  Madrid  which  showed  that  he  either  had  or  pretended 
to  have  suspicions  of  the  honesty  of  England.  He  directed  him, 
should  the  Bourbon  marriages  be  imperilled,  at  once  to  act  directly  and 
with  vigour.  The  excuse  for  this  conduct  is  found  in  the  probability 
which  at  that  time  existed  of  a  change  of  Ministry  in  England,  and  the 
substitution  of  Palmerston  for  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
change  did  not  take  place  ;  nevertheless  the  transmission  of  the  in- 
structions to  Bresson  was  shortly  followed,  February  1846,  by  a  memo- 
randum read  by  the  French  ambassador  in  London  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
which  offensively  suggested  the  dishonesty  of  England,  asserting  that 
France  would  hold  herself  absolved  from  all  her  engagements  if  a 
marriage  with  any  one  not  descended  from  Philip  V.  became  probable 
and  imminent.  The  instructions  and  the  despatch  taken  together 
amounted  to  this,  that  under  certain  circumstances  of  which  France 
was  the  sole  judge,  all  previous  engagements  were  cancelled,  and  that 
the  ambassador  should  if  possible  discover  the  existence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. Conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  relying  upon  the 
King's  promise,  Aberdeen  disregarded  the  memorandum,  no  copy  of 
it  was  given  him,  nor  on  his  accession  to  office  was  Lord  Palmerston 
informed  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  Spain,  though  Narvaess  had  been  driven  from  office. 
Chance  of  his  partisans,  the  Moderados,  under  the  premiership  of 
Md^!^  In  Isturitz,  still  retained  power.  Yet  even  they  began  to  find 
Spain.  \;^q\^  dependence  upon  France  irksome,  and  awoke  to  the 

glaring  iniquity  of  forcing  upon  the  young  Queen  a  husband  whom  she 
detested.  They  began  to  turn  towards  the  English,  and  to  revert  to 
an  old  project  which  had  already  been  once  set  aside,  of  marrying 
Isabella,  to  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  ambition  of  Christina  led 
propoMi  for  her  to  support  this  match,  which  indeed  offered  many 
mi^£(l  with  advantages.  Personally  well  fitted  to  please  the  Queen, 
iMbeiia.  Leopold  was  connected  with  both  the  French  and  English 

courts,  and  his  selection  might  be  held  to  imply  the  desire  of  Spain, 
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while  retaining  her  independence,  to  keep  up  friendly  relationK 
with  both  tho  rival  oationsw  On  the  other  hand,  Louiti  Philippe 
had  always  felt  the  extremest  repugnance  to  the  idea.  The 
brother  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg  was  already  upon  the  throne 
of  Portogal,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Peninsula  would  thus 
become  wholly  dependent  upon  England^  if  another  cousin  of  Prince 
Albert's  was  placed  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
informed  of  Christina's  design.  He  was  even  asked  to  forward  the 
proposition  to  the  Duke  fA  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  at  that  time  visiting 
Lisbon.  Unottrtain  as  to  the  reception  of  the  plan  by  England,  but 
feeling  strTong  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  and  their  Queen,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  adopt  the  dedared  position  of  England,  and  while 
not  in  any  way  pressing  the  claims  of  the  German  prince,  to  give  what 
assistance  lay  in  his  power  to  the  free  choice  of  the  Spanish  Court. 
In  so  doing  he  was  undoubtedly  acting  against  the  wish  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  main  object  was  the  maintenance  of  close  friendship  with 
France.  When  he  told  him  what  he  had  done  he  therefore  met 
with  a  severe  re^Himand,  and  found  his  information  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  French  Court.  The  extreme  frankness  of  Aberdeen 
certainly  {Nn>ved  that  England  was  acting  honestly,  and  had  no  speckl 
candidate  in  the  field ;  but  Bresson  at  once  took  advantage  of  the 
incident^  and  while  the  English  were  still  quietly  relying  Th*  nroich 
upon  the  promises  of  Fiance,  succeeded  so  completely  as  SSSaiiL 
to  be  able  to  announce  to  Guizotin  July  1846  that  he  ■«»Uf««'tii« 
had  arranged  for  the  simultaneous  marnage  of  the  bfaata. 
Queen  and  the  In£Emt»  with  the  Dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Montpensier. 

Of  this  step  Guizot  approved,  but  some  r^nnants  of  honesty 
prevented  Louis  Philippe  from  at  once  acceding  to  the  plan.  The 
friendship  of  England  had  been  his  chief  support  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  breach  of  his  personal  promise 
must  forfeit  that  friendship.  Guizot  was  still  at  work 
removing  his  lingering  smiplea,  when  the  fall  of  the  raimei^'i 
Conservative  Ministry  brought  Lord  Palmeiston  again  "*«»*«<»«<* 
iuto  office.  More  than  once,  when  in  Opposition,  Palmerston  had 
charged  the  Ministry  with  truckling  to  France  ;  his  mistrust  of  the 
ambition  of  that  country  was  well  known,  and  his  constant  desire 
to  maintain  the  prestige  .of  England-  There  was  good  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  press  for 
the  Coburg  marriage.  Had  he  done  so  Bulwer  was  convinced, 
although  probably  his  opinion  was  erroneous,  that  the  Court, 
Ministry,  and  nation  of  Spain  would  all  alike  have  thrown  thein- 
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selves  into  the  arms  of  England.  Bat  though  inclined  to  pash 
matters  very  far,  Palmerston  was  always  desirous  to  avoid  war ;  nor 
could  he  willingly  desert  that  alliance  with  France  on  which  his  hope 
of  maintaining  the  principle  of  constitutional  government  in  Europe 
chiefly  depended.  He  was  besides  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and 
predilections.  He  thoroughly  mistrusted  Queen  Christina,  who  had 
suggested  the  Coburg  alliance ;  he  did  not  altogether  understand  the 
chauge  which  had  taken  place  in  Spanish  feeling ;  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  old  friends  of  the  Progressista  Party,  now  in  exile ;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  any  plan  of  OhrilBtina  and  the 
Moderados  could  deserve  his  support.  He  therefore  frankly  accepted 
the  neutral  policy  of  the  outgoing  Government  with  the  intention  of 
supporting,  as  fax  as  his  avowed  neutrality  would  allow,  the  claims 
of  Don  Enrique,  Duke  of  Seville,  Paulo's  younger  son,  who  was  now 
accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressistas.  In  accordance  with  these 
views  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Bulwer,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
French  Government.  It  stated  in  plain  words  the  indifference  of 
England  as  to  the  Queen's  choice,  so  long  as  the  balance  of  power 
was  untouched.  A  marriage  with  neither  of  the  three  suitors — 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  or  the  Duke  of  Seville — 
appeared  to  him  to  infringe  this  principle.  But  he  then  launched 
out  into  a  violent  attack  upon  the  government  of  the  Moderado 
Party.  It  was  an  unfortunate  exhibition  of  spleen.  Louis  Philippe, 
on  the  look-out  for  an  excuse  to  break  his  word,  found  it  in  the  fact 
that  Coburg's  name  had  appeared  first  in  the  list  of  suitors,  though 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  despatch  was  entirely  neutral ;  and  saw  in 
the  assault  upon  the  Moderados,  which  he  immediately  communicated 
to  the  Spanish  Ministry,  a  means  of  annihilating  their  incipient 
inclination  to  seek  English  assistance.  Quite  unaware  of  the  effect 
of  the  despatch,  the  English  Ministry  continued  to  believe  that  the 
French  were  acting  loyally.  Even  as  late  as  the  27th  of  August, 
Guizot  promised  our  ambassador  in  Paris  that  he  would  immediately 
ifarriag*  of  write  to  Madrid  and  state  that  a  marriage  with  the  Duke 
SJiStoS?  of  Seville  would  not  be  objectionable  to  France.  At 
Oct.  10, 1846.  that  moment  he  was  well  aware  that  the  question  was 
already  settled,  and  only  two  days  later  it  was  publicly  declared  in 
Madrid  that  the  Queen  would  marry  the  Duke  of  Cadiz  and  the 
Infanta  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  at  once  and  simultaneously. 

So  scandalous  a  breach  of  morality  has  seldom  been  perpetrated, 
even  in  the  notoriously  immoral  sphere  of  diplomacy.  To  gratify 
dynastic,  or  perhaps  merely  paternal  ambition,  the  King's  plighted 
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word  had  been  broken,  and  a  young  princess  doomed  to  the  certainty  of 
a  hateful  and  unfruitful  marriage.    It  is  possible  to  ques-  ^^.  ^  ^^ 
tion  the  bad  faith  shown  by  Louis  Philippe  in  this  trans-  hmdi 
action,  and  to  argue  that  he  really  believed  that  Palmer- 
ston  was  setting  on  foot  a  new  policy  in  spite  of  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  his  despatch.  It  is  impossible  to  question  his  want  of  wisdom. 
The  cordial  alliance  of  England  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  and  it  was  only  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  nations 
that  they  were  enabled  to  exert  influence  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  despotic  Powers  at  once  regained  their  pre-eminence,  and  in  the 
coming  crisis,  in  which  all  the  -monarchies  of  Europe  were  involved, 
the  French  King  found  himseK  without  a  friend  at  the  jnami^  , 
time  of  his  sorest  need^    A  breach  between  the  Courts   ^*^*  •***•■• 
of  France  and  England  became  inevitable,  the  entente  cordiale,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  disappeared  for  ever.    It  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  war  might  ensue.    Paknerston  turned  at  once  to  the 
Eastern  Powers,  and  clamoured  loudly  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
had  been  broken.    An  appeal  to  so  time-honoured  a  document  was 
ridiculous  enough.    It  was  more  to  the  point  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Western  Alliance  at  once  allowed  the  destruction  of  ^   , 
the  much  more  recent  Treaty  of  Vienna.     Freed  from  destraetioa  of 
all  fear  of  interference,  the  despotic  Powers  in  the  East  '•*"*• 
of  Europe  declared  in  so  many  words  that  that  Treaty  was  abro- 
gated, and  destroyed  the  little  remnant  of  the  Polish  Stat«. 
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First  Lord  of  (he  Treasury,         ....  Lord  John  RasAell. 

Lord  ChaineeUor, Loid  Oottenhaia. 

Prtiident  of  tht  Council, Ii(wd  lAOidowiie. 

Lord  Privy  Seal f LordMinto. 

ChaTicellor  ctfths  Exchequer Mr.  Charles  Wood. 

Hem§  Secretary, Sir  Cteoige  Giey. 

CobmiaA  Sicrdary, LoidGrey. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Palmavton. 

Secretary  at  War, Mr.  Fox  Manle. 

Fir$tLordof(luA6nU/reUty,       ....  Lord  Aoclcland. 

Freeidtntc^fths  Board  of  Control,  .  Sir  Joto  Cam  Hobhouae. 

President  o/theJBoard  of  Trade Lord  Clarendon.  ^ 

Postmaster'Geiural, Lord  Clanricarde. 

ChanctUorof  the  Dudiy  of  Lancaster,  .  Lord  CamplMll. 

IRBLAND, 

Lord  LiexUenant, Lord  Bessborougli. 

Lord  Chanoellor Mr.  Brady. 

Chief  Secretary, Mr.  Henry  Labonchere. 


The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  :— 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland Lord  Clarendon. 

Chiff  Secretary, Sir  William  Soraerville. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  .    Mr.  Henry  Labouchei'e. 

[These  were  on  the  death  of  Lord  Bessborougb,  May  16, 1847.  J 


^1 


First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,       ....  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Jan.  1849. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  oflMucaster,  .  Lord  Carlisle,  March  1850. 

U^d  ChancelloT, Lord  Truro,  July  1850. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Granville,  Dec.  1851. 

IT  must  have  required  some  courage  on  the  part  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  to  assume  the  reins  of  Govemment  upon  the  fall  of 
Peel's  Ministry.  In  the  House,  though  he  might  to  some  degree, 
Difflcttit  port-  especially  in  his  financial  policy,  rely  upon  the  supporters 
jXi^Riumu.  ^^  *^^®  ^*®  Ministry,  they  were  after  all  an  Opposition; 
July  184C  though  the  Protectionists  had  joined  him  in  overthrowing 

Peel,  they  were  opposed  to  him  in  the  whole  temper  of  their  political 
views  ;  while  the  Radicals,  though  gratified  by  his  late  adherence  to 

164 
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their  firee-trade  doctrines,  were  far  from  feeling  sympathy  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Whig  views*  Nor  even,  supposing  that  his  position 
in  the  House  had  been  strong,  were  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
slight.  There  was  Ireland,  with  its  increasing  outrages,  its  increasing,' 
uiisery,  its  increasing  famine.  The  famine  had  not  spared  S4oUand  \ 
and  the  trade  of  England,  which  under  the  Peel  administration  had 
risen  to  great  prosperity  in  1846,  was  again  falling  into  depresftion. 
There  was  disturbance  on  the  Continent,  and  a  threatened  movement 
among  the  autocratic  Governments  of  the  east  of  Europe  for  the  final 
(lestmction  of  the  remnant  of  Poland,  at  which  England  could  hardly 
look  on  unmoved* 

Lord  John  Bussell  however  had  apparently  no  difficulty  in  finding 
men  willing  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  the  fh«BMr 
Mmistry.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  persuaded  to  >o»*«*T' 
continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  without  a  seat 
ill  the  Cabinet,  and  Duncannon  (now  become  Lord  Bessborough)  made 
for  a  short  time  an  efficient  and  popular  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  difficulty  which  had  thwarted  the  Whig  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  had  been  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grey  to  hold  office  if  Lord 
Pahnerston  came  in  as  Foreign  Minister.  He  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  friendship  between  France  and  England,  which  he 
not  unreasonably  regarded  as  of  theiast  importance  in  the  existing 
state  of  Europe,  would  be  safe  in  his  h.  nds,  for  Palmerston  was  known 
to  have  a  peiBonal  dislike  to  the  Orleans  House,  and  to  be  actuated 
by  a  keen  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  French.  But  though  he  had, 
when  in  Opposition,  more  than  once  expressed  somewhat  strongly  his 
feeling  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  imduly  subordinated  English  interests 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Alliance,  Palmerston  seems  to  have  felt 
the  substantial  necessity  of  avoiding  anything  like  a  rupture  ;  and  by 
adopting  in  the  main  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  so  £Eur  removed 
Lord  Grey's  objection  that  that  nobleman  accepted  the  Colonial 
Office. 

The  consequence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  appointment  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Bound  by  his  engagements  to  con-  j^maaiMM 
tinue  Lord  Aberdeen's  policy,  he  rejected  the  opportunity  •*"***• 
of  securing  influence  in  Spain  by  upholding  the  Coburg  marriage,  but 
was  unable  to  refrain  from  severe  strictures  upon  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  and  its  action  under  French  influence.  He  thus  roused  into 
activity  the  suspicious  fear  of  the  French  King  and  Minister,  who, 
throwing  to  the  winds  their  former  pledges,  secretly  and  hastily 
brought  their  selfish  policy  to  a  conclusion  in  the  Spanish  marriages. 
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Yet  though  the  outcry  raised  by  the  English  Ministry  and  their 
friends  who  had  thus  been  outwitted  was  loud,  the  pacific  declara- 
tions of  Palmerston  on  accepting  office,  as  well  as  his  own  part  in  the 
late  transactions,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  serious  breach 
between  the  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  irritation  against 
France,  and  the  condition  of  England  itself,  rendered  equally  impos- 
sible any  active  intervention  in  favour  of  Cracow,  the  absorption  of 
which  into  the  Austrian  empire  completed  the  spoliation  of  Poland. 
Protests  and  loud  expostulation  were  the  only  resources  left ;  and 
the  Ministry  in  its  foreign  policy,  and  therefore  in  a  more  especial 
degree  Lord  Palmerston,  fell  with  some  show  of  justice  under  the 
charge  of  using  strong  language  but  failing  when  the  time  for  action 
came ;  and  the  impression — a  very  disastrous  one — ^began  to  gain 
ground  that  under  no  circumstances  would  England  have  recourse 
to  arms. 

But  the  management  of  Ireland  was  the  first  and  most  prominent 
zrduid,  th«  work  to  be  undertaken,  for  the  disaster  which  had  fallen 
eutfdiflctdty.  q^  ^jj^t  country  had  now  become  obvious  in  all  its 
terrible  completeness.  It  was  no  doubt  the  apparent  approach  of 
famine,  the  wholesale  blight  on  the  potato  crop,  which  had  formed 
the  chief  factor  in  the  conversion  of  Peel  to  free-trade.  He  had  taken 
several  well-considered  steps  to  alleviate  the  threatened  dearth.  He 
had  watched  it  anxiously,  and  had  employed  scientific  men  to  inquire 
into  its  cause  and  probable  cure.  He  had  attempted  to  obtain  sound 
seed  for  the  coming  year.  He  had  advanced  jglOO,000  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  improvement,  and  had  purcha^sed 
secretly  and  at  the  Government  risk  jglOO,000  worth  of  Indian  meal. 
He  had  trusted  to  such  assistance,  small  though  it  was,  coupled  with 
the  lowered  price  of  grain  which  he  expected  from  his  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  did  not  yet  despair.  Though  full  of  miserable  forebodings,  the 
peasantry  had  exhibited  an  almost  feverish  eagerness  in  planting 
Renewal  of  fho  *^®"^  potatoes  for  the  coming  year.  But  it  was  a  late 
potato  biicht  and  bad  season,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  almost 
Aug.  1846.  suddenly  the  terrible  blight  swept  again  over  the  country, 
and  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  unwholesome  smell  of  the  decaying 
potato-fields,  "On  the  27th  of  July,"  writes  Father  Matthew,  "I 
passed  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Returning  on  the  3d  of 
August,  I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wild  waste  of  putrifying  vegeta- 
tion.   Stupor  and  despair  fell  upon  the  people.    In  many  places  the 
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^vretched  men  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gardens, 
wringing  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destmction  which  had 
left  them  foodless.'^  The  stories  of  the  miseries  undergone  are 
heartrending.  The  most  foul  and  least  nutritious  food  was  sought 
and  devoured.  Horses  and  dogs,  seaweed,  and  eren  grass,  were  used 
to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  By  the  existing  Poor  Law  outdoor  relief 
did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  the  lately  erected  workhouses  were 
objects  of  universal  detestation.  They  were  now  besieged  by 
clamorous  thousands  who  lay  by  the  roadside  and  died  waiting  for 
their  turn  of  admission. 

It  was  a  crisis  which  moved  all  parties  alike  in  England ;  and  the 
English  people,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  charity,  wmutaM^^ 
were  eager  in  their  desire  to  mitigate  the  terrible  scourge,  m  iOorta  to 
But  the  management  of  necessity  fell  first  at  least  into  JJJJJJJ  *• 
the  hands  of  Government.  It  has  been  the  constant  vm. 
error  of  England  to  treat  the  Irish  as  though  they  were  children,  and 
by  undertaking  their  work  for  them,  by  listening  to  their  demands, 
and  giving  them  concessions,  to  lead  them  to  trust  rather  to  the 
Goyemment  than  to  themselves.  No  doubt  such  treatment  suited 
well  the  momentary  wish  of  the  Irish.  But  it  fed  the  weakest  part 
of  their  character,  and  fostered  that  deficiency  of  self-reliance  which 
it  should  have  been  the  first  object  of  Grovemment  to  remove.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  precedent  that  Government,  instead  of  applying 
a  stimulus  to  independent  action  in  all  directions,  now  itself  under- 
took to  encounter  the  almost  incurable  evil  which  had  fallen  on  the 
country.  But  at  the  same  time,  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
strictest  sect  of  political  economists,  it  made  a  great  parade  of  its 
non-interference  with  the  ordinary  courses  of  trade.  The  measure 
in  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  incorporated  is  known  as 
the  Labour  Rate  Act.  In  introducing  it.  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  regular  mode  by  which  Indian 
com  and  ol'.ier  kinds  of  grain  were  brought  into  Ireland,  or  with  the 
retail  trade.  The  Bill  established  relief  works.  This  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Ministry  had  already  done  ;  but  those  works  had  been  stopped, 
and  nearly  100,000  men  who  had  been  at  work  on  them  thus  added 
to  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  The  present  relief  works  were  to 
be  set  on  foot  by  the  Board  of  Works  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Crrand  Juries  ;  and  to  carry  them  on.  Government  agreed  to  advance 
money  at  3J  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years.  To  certain  poorer 
districts  ;£60,000  was  to  be  granted.  Thus  the  Government  under- 
took to  employ  the  people  and  to  pay  them,  but  to  leave  the  supply 
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of  food  entirely  in  private  hands.  The  establishment  of  relief  works 
upon  /sound  economical  principles  must  always  present  grave  diffi- 
culties. To  all  appearance  on  the  present  occasion  the  well-meant 
efforts  of  Govemment  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  fulfil  the 
condition  of  non-interference  with  private  interests,  it  was  held  that 
the  works  ought  to  be  useless ;  road-making  was  one  of  the  favourite 
forms  of  labour,  and  the  roads  seldom  led  anywhere.  To  organise 
the  relief  a  very  numerous  staff  of  officials  was  necessary ;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  avoid  gross  jobbery  in  the  appointments,  or  to 
secure  efficiency  in  the  11,000  men  who  were  employed.  Usel^s 
and  extravagant,  the  works  brought  with  them  even  more  disastrous 
results  than  a  highly-paid  waste  of  labour.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  enforce  good  work ;  the  lightness  of  the  labour  and  the  certainty 
of  the  wages  attracted  men  from  their  own  necessary  work,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  tillage  of  the  fields  which  resulted  threatened  to  render 
the  famine  perennial.  The  ill-considered  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  non-interference  with  the  retail  trade  was  equally  disastrous.  The 
food  of  the  people  having  been  almost  exclusively  the  potato,  grown 
on  their  own  plot  of  land,  a  retail  trade  scarcely  existed";  the  weaiy 
labourer  was  compelled  to  walk  many  miles  to  procure  his  food,  and 
as  Govemment  had  declared  in  favour  of  open  competition,  that  food 
was  purchasable  only  at  famine  prices.  Speculation  ran  riot,  immense 
fortunes  were  made,  and  com  is  said  to  have  been  shipped  and  re- 
shipped  as  many  as  four  times  on  speculative  voyages  before  it  was 
finally  parted  with.  It  is  trae  that  certain  Govemment  depots  of 
food  were  established.  But  again  the  system  of  non-interference 
rendered  them  of  little  avail ;  competition  with  the  retail  trader  was 
forbidden,  and  the  food  might  be  sold  only  at  the  highest  rate. 
The  number  of  men  employed  upon  the  relief  works  was  more 
than  half  a  million,  and  the  cost  to  England  was  about  j£l,000,000  a 
month.  Meanwhile  the  curse  of  famine  was  bringing  with  it  the 
still  worse  curse  of  disease.  A  terrible  plague,  known  commonly  as 
the  road  fever,  attacked  the  people.  It  found  an  easy  prey  in  the 
miserably  weakened  people  worn  out  by  famine,  and  gave  rise  to 
sickening  scenes  in  the  overcrowded  workhouses  and  fever  hospitals 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  And  all  this  time  the  land 
lay  uncultivated,  and  the  repetition  in  the  ensuing  year  of  similar 
scenes  of  disaster  seemed  only  too  certain.  The  unquestionably  good 
intentions  of  the  Govemment  had  resulted  in  a  serious  aggravation  of 
the.  evil. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  these  terrible  events 
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had  roused  in  the  people  of  England  that  the  Parliament  met  for  its 
last  session  on  January  19, 1847.    As  a  matter  of  course  mhwm  oi 
the  main  topic  of  the  Queen's  Speech — ^the  main  topic  of  X^^JSmSt 
thought  in  all  men's  minds — ^was  Ireknd.      And  no  Jte.iMf. 
sooner  were  the  necessary  preliminaries  got  through  than,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
Lover  House.    After  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
country  and  of  the  efforts  already  made  for  its  aUeriation,  he  stated 
his  intention  of  producing  certain  measures,  some  of  a  temporary 
character  to  meet  the  immediate  evil,  others,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  to  prevent  its  recurrence.    He  used  language — 
and  he  was  not  alone  in  using  it — ^which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
r^arded  the  time  to  hare  arrived  for  a  reconstitution  of  Irish  society. 
A  crisis  had  indeed  arrived,  and  a  state  of  things  existed  which,  how- 
ever it  had  arisen,  was  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  English  GU>vem- 
ment.    It  is  strange,  after  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Grey  in  the  summer  of  1846,  in  which  they  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  inherent  evil  in  Ireland  was  the  existing  land  system — the 
competition  for  land,  the  tenure  at  will,  and  the    frequency  of 
arbitrary  evictions— that  they  should  not  have  made  use  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  for  at  least  attempting  to  touch  this  part  of  the 
national  disease.      Probably  the  immediate  horrors  oi  the  famine 
made  them  for  the  moment  forget  what  had  given  the  famine  its 
peculiar  virulence^  and  induced  them,  like  unskilfttl  surgeons,  to  treat 
the  symptoms  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  illness.    All  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  be  of  permanent  utility  were  directed  to  a 
greater  production  of  food  and  a  greater  employment  of  labour.    The 
state  of  society  was  left  entirely  untouched ;  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  remained  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  cor  pnvate 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Ireland — ^which  riiould  have  been  tBut  the 
of  the  Government  after  the  most  careful  and  long-sighted  dellDc^o 
tion— was  left  to  the  landlords,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  unutter- 
able misery  of  the  people,  carried  it  out  to  suit  their  own  interests, 
with  a  haste  whidi  was  little  short  of  barbarous.    For  their  immediate 
purpose  the  propositions  of  the  Government  were  not  ill  considered. 
The  Labour  Bate  Act  had  proved  a  distinct  failure.    It  was  inroposed 
now,  setting  aside  the  rules  of  political  economy,  to  proceed  in  the 
way  of  direct  charity.      Belief  committees  were  to  be  formed  to 
receive  subscriptionB  and  donations  from  Government,  and  to  levy 
rates.     With  the  money  thus  obtained  soup-kitchens 
were  to  be  established,  and  food  given  to  the  famishing 
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inhaoitants  either  freely  or  for  some  small  payment.  The  donations 
from  the  Government  were  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan,  but 
although  the  form  of  a  loan  was  preserved,  the  repayment  was  to  be 
largely  remitted.  It  was  also  proposed  to  advance  £50,000  to  the 
proprietors  of  Ireland  to  purchase  seed.  In  fact  the  Government 
proposed  that  England  should,  in  the  midst  of  a  calamity  so  extensive, 
support  the  famine-stricken  Irish.  These  propositions  of  the  Prime 
^linister  were  accepted  and  acted  upon  with  the  best  results.  There 
was  still  some  mismanagement,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  relief 
works,  which  was  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  system  of 
relief,  was  carried  out  so  suddenly  that  when  on  the  1st  of  May  the 
works  altogether  ceased  very  few  of  the  soup-kitchens  were  in 
working  order.  But  as  soon  as  the  relief  conmiittees  were  thoroughly 
organised  actual-death  from  starvation  seems  to  have  ceased. 

The  more  permanent  measures  suggested  were  greater  facilities  in 
Permaaeat  *^®  advanco  of  mouey  from  the  Treasury  for  drain- 
meMores  age  and  improvement  of  estates ;  the  application   of 

'^^"  jfil,000,000  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  to   be 

divided  into  twenty-five  acre  lots  to  be  ultimately  sold  to  the  tenants  ; 
the  modification  of  the  Poor  Law,  so  as  to  allow  of  outdoor  relief ; 
encouragement  afforded  to  the  fisheries  and  to  emigration;  and 
finally,  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.  Of 
these  Bills,  the  temporary  measures,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  Bill 
for  indemnifying  Government  for  its  past  proceedings  in  Ireland  and 
a  Bill  under  the  title  of  "The  Destitute  Persons  (Ireland)  Bill,"  were 
after  some  discussion  carried.  It  was  naturally  objected  that  the 
Ck)vernment  was  in  fact  charging  England  with  the  support  of  Ireland 
and  pauperising  the  country ;  while  by  more  than  one  speaker  in  the 
Ue-I^ling  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  not  doing  their 
very  strongly  expressed.  But  it  was  probably  a  fair 
rtemponrr  answer  to  these  objections  that  the  crisis  was  one  of  a 
Mores  wholly  exceptional  character,  and  that  there  was  no  pos- 

•*^***  sibility  of  allowing  the  slowly  working  principles  of 

political  economy  to  come  into  play ;  the  necessity  was  immediate, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  applied  at  once.  On  these  grounds  the 
House  allowed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  raise  a  loan  of 
£8,000,000,  which,  with  the  £2,000,000  already  advanced,  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  As  a  reasonable  and 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  evident  necessity  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  determination  of  Govern* 
ment  to  allow  the  supply  to  be  introduced  by  private  enterprise,  it 
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was  proposed  to  suspend  for  the  time  (whatever  might  be  the  sabse* 
qnent  course  adopted)  all  restrictions  hampering  the  import  of  com ; 
and  the  duties  which  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  legislation  oonaat 
were  to  have  been  continued  till  1849,  and  even  the  shil-  ^^'c**'* 
ling  tax  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  were  therefore  ■uptadtd. 
suspended.   But  eren  when  all  duties  were  remoTed  there  '•••*^»"w. 
remained  a  further  restriction.    The  trade,  by  the  Navigation  Act, 
was  confined  to  EngHsh  shipping.    It  was  of  great  importance  to 
allow  of  immediate  import  from  foreign  countries,  especially  as  the 
want  of  food  was  not  confined  to  Qreat  Britain,  and  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  free  importation  might  easily  have  direrted  to  foreign 
markets  the  supplies  otherwise  available.     Upon  these  grounds, 
though  not  without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  English 
shipowners,  the  Navigation  Act  was  suspended. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  these  temporary  means  of 
alleviating  Irish  misfortune,  Lord  John  Bussell  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  any  plans,  other  than  those  of  G^ovemment, 
which  might  be  suggested,  and  Lord  G^ige  Bentinck  sntiBek'i 
had  early  given  notice  that  he  had  in  contemplation  a  JJJJJJJ**"^ 
wide  alternative  scheme.  In  accordance  with  his  pro-  r«b.  imt. 
mise  the  Premier  gave  Bentinck  an  opportunity  early  in  February  of 
explaining  his  plan.  It  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  what  Irehtnd 
wanted  was  an  influx  of  capital.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  it 
and  applying  it  in^  useful  manner,  he  recommended  the  advance  by 
Government  of  ^£1 6,000,000  to  the  Irish  railway  companies.  Acts 
had  already  passed  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  1500  miles  of 
raUway  in  Ireland,  but  only  123  miles  had  as  yet  been  made.  He 
could  not  explain,  he  said,  how  it  was,  if  population,  as  asserted  by  the 
chief  railway  authorities,  was  the  first  element  of  success^  private 
cpeculators  had  not  come  forward  to  invest  their  capital  But  the 
fact  being  so,  he  recommended  that  for  every  ^£100  spent  by  the 
companies  ;£200  should  be  lent  at  the  rate  at  vhich  England  could 
borrow  it  (presumably  four  per  cent,  or  less)  in  aid  of  their  work. 
The  advantage  he  considered  would  be  the  ahnost  immediate  employ- 
ment of  110,000  men,  representing  (including  the  &milies)  550,000 
persons.  He  urged  that  the  security  would  be  ample,  for  that  the 
railways  would  pay  ;  that  this  number  of  labourers  would  therefore 
practically  be  supported  on  nothing,  the  many  thousands  (which  he 
calculated  at  ^£200,000  a  year)  which  their  maintenance  on  the  pre- 
sent system  would  cost  the  country  would  be  saved,  and  the  value  of  . 
Irish  land  permanently  increased  by  je23,000,000.  Like  all  Lord 
vTor  I* 
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Geoi|i^  Bentinck's  speeches,  the  address  in  which  he  recommended 
his  plan  showed  great  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  and 
completeness  in  the  working  out  of  detail ;  but  it  was  not  a  scheme 
which  could  possibly  find  favour  in  Parliament  It  was  in  the  first 
place  entirely  speculative.  There  was  no  proof,  nor  could  there  be 
oi^MfiMu  in  the  minds  of  most  men  under  tiie  existing  circumstances 
^  ^  much  belief  in  the  probability  of  the  financial  success  of 

the  railways  themselves.  It  seemed  a  manifest  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  support  so  largely  the  interests  of  a 
certain  number  of  speculative  companies.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  plan,  although  indirectly  the  Irish  people  were  to 
be  benefited,  came  first  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  and 
then  to  the  Irish  landlords.  Even  the  labourers  on  the  railroads 
might  very  probably  not  have  been  Irish,  as  the  contractors  would  in 
their  own  interest  have  employed  the  best  labourers  they  could  get, 
probably  men  already  practised  in  railway-making  in  Enghmd  and  else- 
where. The  scheme  attacked  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  econo- 
mists, that  the  employment  of  private  capital  should  be  left  under  the 
guidance  of  private  interests.  And  indeed  the  remarks  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  upon  the  plan  seemed  at  once  to  show  its  futility.  If  an  addition 
of  ^£23,000,000  to  the  value  of  Irish  land  was  to  be  the  result,  what 
could  possibly  be  preventing  the  Irish  landlords  from  themselves 
carrying  it  out  ?  On  financial  grounds,  too,  the  Government  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  already  contemplating  for  immediate 
necessities,  a  loan  of  ^8,000,000,  they  could  not  believe  that  their 
application  for  a  second  loan  of  twice  the  amount  could  be  made  with- 
out seriously  disarranging  the  money  market  and  hampering  their 
arrangements.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  plan  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  Yet  though  financially  and  according  to  economic  rules  it 
was  obviously  absurd,  it  does  not  seem  so  certain,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  done  in  India  under  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  that  a  Government  guarantee  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
returns  might  not  have  been  desirable  as  a  means  of  attracting  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  so  bad,  and  as  it  has  proved 
so  permanent,  that  a  considerable  loss  of  money  to  England  might 
have  been  well  encountered  for  the  toke  of  changing  it  And  in  fact 
the  Government  seems  to  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  the  belief 
that  increased  means  of  locomotion  were  of  vast  importance,  that 
within  a. few  weeks  they  themselves  produced  and  carried  a  Bill,  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  though  of  infinitely  smaller  dimensions,  for 
advancing  ^£620,000  to  the  Irish  railways.    The  Encumbered  Estates 
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Act^  a  proposal  which  had  somewhat  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
aimed  at  introducing  a  more  solvent  class  of  landlords, 
was  postponed  for  a  future  year,  and  when  carried  was 
not  wholly  successful  in  its  results,  since  it  placed  the 
lasd  of  Ireland  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  work  it  for  a  profit,  and  rendered  probably  still  more  glaring 
the  defects  of  the  English  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  applied 
in  Ireland. 
In  the  same  way  the  measure  for  the  improYement  of  waste  lands 

was  allowed  to  foil  through,  and  the  only  permanent   ^^ ^^  ^ 

measure  which  was  actually  completed  was  the  alteration  «•  pmt  uai 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  ••"'^ 
Law  Act,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Bussell  in  1838,  no  burden  had  been 
imposed  on  either  the  resident  or  absentee  landlord.  Subsequently 
landlord  and  tenant  were  equally  charged  with  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  the  workhouses ;  but  outside  those  buildings  tlie  destitute 
were  supported  by  the  Yoluntary  charity,  not  of  the  landlord,  but  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Henceforward,  when  the  workhouses 
were  fall,  the  support  of  the  destitute  under  proper  restrictions  was 
to  be  met  as  in  England  by  a  rate  levied  upon  landlord  and  tenant 
alike.  The  Irish  landlords  made  a  powerful  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
urging  that  the  land  in  Ireland  was  unaUe  to  support  the  poor,  and 
that  the  whole  rental  would  be  thus  consumed.  It  encountered  a  still 
stronger  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Lord  Stanley  failed 
to  cany  an  amendment  rendering  it  unlawful  for  a  tenant-at-will  to 
deduct  any  part  of  the  rates  from  his  rent,  but  proved  unfortunately 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  rejection  of  a  clause  by  which  when  the 
rates  exceeded  2s.  6d.  in  any  district,  the  excess  was  chargeable  on 
the  whole  union.  That  clause  being  removed,  and  the  burden  of  the 
rates  thrown  upon  the  smaller  area,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  few 
landlords  holding  land  in  the  district  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  from 
their  properties ;  and  this  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon  the  sub- 
sequent tendency  to  wholesale  eviction.  With  this  important  omission, 
which  the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  accept,  the  Bill  was 


It  was  not  only  the  Irish  famine  and  the  fever  which  accompanied 
it  which  had  driven  for  the  time  both  the  political  and  ^^^  ^^ 
social  condition  of  that  country  out  of  sight.    O'Connell,   o'ooim«u. 
the  great  Liberator,  made  his  last  speech  in  February  "*y"'***^-    . 
of  this  year,  and  died  abroad  on  the  15th  of  May.    In  spite  of  the 
exa^eration  and  recklessness  of  his  assertions,  and  of  the  personal 
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hatred  and  mistrust  engendered  by  them  in  the  minds  of  many 
Englishmen,  he  had  even  in  his  most  turbulent  times  confined  him- 
self as  he  believed  to  constitutional  action.  He  had  been  a  great 
figure,  not  only  at  monster  meetings  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  there  been  in  close  connection  with  the  Liberal 
party.  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  possible  for  a  GoYemment  to 
take  into  account,  and  to  treat  as  a  recognised  force  in  Parliament 
He  had  moreover  obtained,  as  no  other  man  ever  did,  the  love  and 
command  of  the  Irish  people.  His  influence  was  supreme  ;  and  even 
while  pushing  matters  to  such  extremes  that  he  brought  himself 
within  the  reach  of  the  law,  he  consistently  upheld  the  necessity  of 
Biae  of  TooBg  peaceable  agitation  only.  But  of  late  there  had  arisen  a 
^f***^  covert  opposition  to  him,  centred  in  the  writers  of  the 

NaXwn,  newspaper,  and  known  as  "  Young  Ireland,**  who  believed  that 
constitutional  means  had  been  exhausted  and  that  more  decided 
action  would  be  necessary  to  gain  their  ends.  The  Parliamentary 
spokesman  of  this  party  was  Smith  O'Brien,  its  chief  members, 
Mitchell,  Gavan  Duflfy,  and  Meagher.  The  removal  of  COonnell 
and  the  attempted  substitution  of  his  very  inferior  son  John  as  the 
leader  of  the  Bepeal  movement  produced  a  complete  split  in  the 
party  ;  and  although  Smith  O'Brien  was  a  man  to  respect  and  urged 
his  cause  with  much  ability,  the  English  Grovemment,  freed  from  the 
commanding  presence  of  O'Connell  and  aware  of  the  divided  state  of 
Irish  feeling,  felt  itself  no  louger  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  caution  as 
before.  Thus  the  claims  of  Ireland,  and  its  wishes  for  a  change  in  its 
social  system,  being  no  longer  powerfully  supported,  sunk  out  of  sight, 
and  England  was  contented  to  act  with  generous  charity  indeed,  but 
without  intelligent  sympathy  for  Irish  needs. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  relieved  the  immediate  effects 
of  famine  ;  but  they  came  too  late  to  stop  the  funine  itseif  or  to 
alleviate  the  terrible  scourge  of  pestilence  which  followed  on  it.  The 
deaths  from  fever  in  the  year  1846  were  17,146,  in  the 
flniaoMid  following  year  57,000,  to  which  27,000  by  dysenter}'- 
wmt,  xasiAt  be  added.    And  though  probably  actual  deaths 

from  want  of  food  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  soup-kitchens,  the 
loss  before  they  were  established,  and  the  deaths  resulting  indirectly 
from  insufficient  food,  and  therefore  classed  as  deaths  by  starvation, 
were  not  less  than  6000  in  this  year.  The  details  of  the  misery  are 
beyond  expression  horrible.  In  one  hospital  in  Dublin  12,000  cases 
applied  in  ten  months.  At  Cork  there  were  147  deaths  in  one  week ; 
and  on  one  day  there  were  44  corpses  in  the  workhouse.     It  was 
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impossible  Uiat  sach  misery  should  pass  by  without  demonlisiDg  the 
people.    Bobberies  and  violence  increased;  men  sought  admission 
into  the  jails  by  means  of  some  misdemeanour.    On  the  west  coast 
the  starring  islanders  turned  pirates,  and  robbed  ships  in  hopes  of 
finding  food  in  them.     The  hearts  even  of  the  charitable  Iriah 
peasantry  seemed  to  grow  hard  under  their  misery,  and  often  no  pity 
and  no  refuge  was  offered  to  their  starving  and  fever-stricken  neigh- 
bours.   Murders  increased  in  number,  and  although  in  boMM  tf 
some  cases  the  victims  were  small  farmers,  and  the  object  *■*■*- 
robbery,  the  assassinations  were  more  generally  acts  of  vengeance 
upon  landlord's  agents  and  process-servers.    To  such  an  extent  indeed 
had  crimes  of  this  description  increased,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  that  almost  iounediately  after  the 
assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  brought  in  a  bill  of  a  oomiMBiiL 
coercive  character,  very  similar  to  that  on  which  Sir  i>^i»*t. 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry  had  been  defeated.      It  allowed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  districts,  in  which  the  possession  of 
firearms  then  became  illegal,  and  to  which  he  might  send  at  the  cost  of 
the  district  an  increased  force  of  constabulary.    The  obnoxious  Curfew 
clause  was  not  however  repeated,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  counter- 
act the  open  sympathy  displayed  by  the  people  with  the  assassins  by 
giving  the  police  the  right  to  call  upon  all  men  above  16  years  of  age 
to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  murderers.    The  Liberals  had  thus 
again  when  in  ofi&ce  followed  the  line  of  policy  which  they  had 
denoonced  when  in  opposition.    Nor  did  they  couple  it  with  any 
remedial  measure  beyond  those  included  in  the  temporary  expedients 
of  the  former  session.    It  was  in  vain  that  voices  were  lifted  up  in 
favour  of  some  change  in  the  land  system,  such  for  instance  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Ulster  custom,  which  implied  fixity  of  tenure. 
Yet  now  if  ever  was  the  time  when  a  great  change  of  this  description 
might  have  been  carried  through  without  diflSculty.    For  not  only 
had  the  late  years  of  misery  deeply  moved  the  English  nation,  but 
the  action  of  the  landlords,  left  free  to  work  their  system  to  its  extreme, 
bad  begun  to  excite  the  disgust  of  many  Englishmen.    It  was  not 
without  provocation  that  the  Irish  people  were  apparently  sinking 
into  a  race  of  lawless  savages,  or  the  younger  more  eager  patriots 
dreaming  of  im  appeal  to  arms.   For  many  years  the  evil  effects  of  what 
were  spoken  of  as  Clearance*  had  excited  attention.   Lord  ^^q^,^,.,^,^ 
Bevon's  Commission  had  mentioned  them.    Lord  Grey 
had  spoken  of  them  with  abhorrence.    But  it  was  to  them  that  the 
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IriBh  landlords  were  now  proceeding  to  have  recourse.  Deprived  of 
their  rent  of  necessity  daring  the  height  of  the  famine,  and  saddled 
by  the  new  Poor  Law  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  were 
determined  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  restore  their  land  to  the  condition 
of  profitable  property.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  whether 
Ireland  was  over-populated  or  not  \  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  the  existing  labour  in  wise  directions  would  or  would  not 
have  produced  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people.  But  at  first  sight  it  no  doubt  appeared  evident  that  the  land 
was  settled  with  a  vast  mass  of  pauperism,  engendered  by  the  fatal 
habit  of  subletting,  and  by  the  establishment  of  cottier  tenancies,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  restoring  it  to  a  remunerative  condition  lay 
in  the  large  diminution  of  its  population.  The  opposite  view  was 
somewhat  speculative,  and  required  a  large  and  enlightened  self- 
vnuturaue  denial  leading  to  a  complete  change  in  social  organisa- 
mitery  of  the  tion  ;  the  policy  of  clearance  was  simple  and  immediate. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  proprietors  had  not  a  right 
to  clear  their  lands,  or  that  they  were  not  even  justified  in  trying  to 
do  so.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their  intentions 
and  its  fearful  consequences  form  one  of  the  blackest  chapters  in 
Irish  history.  The  process  of  clearance  continued  during  1848  and 
1849.  In  these  years  there  was  never  a  cessation  of  famine  and  of 
fever ;  the  earlier  part  of  1849  was,  in  fact,  as  terrible  as  that  of  1847 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  the  west  and  south-west. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  two  years  the  people  were  in  a  truly 
fearful  condition,  and  are  described  as  "  half-starved  creatures  every- 
where in  the  fields,  picking  weeds  or  herbs  to  eat."  The  number  of 
deaths  from  fever  and  its  kindred  diseases  was  indeed  higher  in  1849 
than  in  the  previous  years,  reaching  a  total  of  123,386.  It  was  upon 
people  in  this  unutterable  misery  that  the  landlords  had  to  act  in 
carrying  out  their  plan  of  clearing  the  land.  Two  or  three  reports 
from  Captain  Kennedy,  an  official  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Kilrush 
Union,  describe  in  a  few  words  what  was  done.  "In  November 
1847,"  he  writes,  "an  immense  number  of  small  landholders  are  under 
ejectment  or  notice  to  quit,  even  where  the  rents  have  been  paid  up." 
Four  months  later  we  are  told  that  some  of  those  admitted  to  the 
Kilrush  workhouse  "  were  the  most  appalling  cases  of  destitution  and 
suffering"  it  had  ever  been  the  writer's  lot  to  witness.  "  The  state  of 
most  of  these  wretched  creatures  is  traceable  to  the  numerous  evictions 
which  have  lately  taken  place."  A  fortnight  later  he  states  his  con- 
viction that  "  1000  cabins  have  been  levelled  in  this  imion  within  a 
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veiy  few  months."  The  numbers  rapidly  increased.  A  month  later 
he  calculated  that  6000  houses  had  been  lerelled  since  Korember. 
"The  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  helplessness  of  the  poor  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  union  prerent  them  seeking  a  shelter 
elsewhere  ;  they  linger  about  the  localities  for  weeks  or 
months,  burrowing  behind  the  ditches  under  a  few  broken  imften 
of  their  former  dwelling,  refusing  to  enter  the  workhouse  till  the 
parents  are  broken  down  and  their  wretched  offspring  beyond  re- 
ooTery.  The  misery  attendant  upon  these  wholesale  evictions  is  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  hunting  these  ignorant  helpless  creatures  off 
the  property  from  which  they  perhaps  have  never  before  wandered 
five  miles.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  see  40  or  60  houses 
levelled  in  one  day,  and  orders  given  that  no  remaining  tenant  or 
occupier  should  give  even  a  night's  shelter.  I  have  known  some 
rnthless  acts  committed  by  drivers  and  sub-agents,  but,  no  doubt, 
according  to  law,  however  repulsive  to  humanity ;  wretched  hovels 
pnlled  down  where  the  inmates  were  in  a  helpless  state  of  fever  and 
nakedness,  and  left  by  the  roadside  for  days.  As  many  as  300  of  the 
most  helpless  class  have  been  left  houseless  in  one  day.''  In  April 
1849  the  same  writer  reported  that  on  one  farm  alone  where  there  had 
been  73  houses  there  were  now  but  13.  And  in  May,  "  notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful  numbers  have  been  unhoused  in  this  union  within 
the  year  (probably  15,000),  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  1200  more 
have  had  their  dwellings  levelled  within  this  fortnight."  The  whole 
report  was  so  terrible  that  it  moved  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  say  that  he 
did  "not  think  the  records  of  any  country,  civil  or  barbarous,  pre- 
sented materials  for  such  a  picture  as  was  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  Captain  Kennedy." 

But  whatever  horror  may  have  been  excited  by  the  inhumanity  of 
the  proceeding  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop  it.  The  English  Par- 
liament waa  unable  to  conceive  the  legitimacy  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  property  und^r  any  circumstances.  The  evil  was  traced 
not  to  the  system  which  gave  one  man  as  complete  command  over 
the  life  of  another  as  if  he  had  been  his  slave,  but  to  the  bankrupt 
condition  of  the  Irish  landlords.  No  doubt  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  from  the  bankrupt  proprietors,  whose  lands  were  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  mortgagees,  that  sort  of  care  for  their  tenants  which  a 
prosperous  English  landlord  almost  invariably  shows.  The  necessity 
of  paying  the  charges  on  the  estate  and  living  out  of  it  j^^^i,^,^ 
drove  such  poverty-oppressed  owners  to  a  rigorous  exac- 
tion of  rent,  and  to  attempts  to  make  their  prooerty  more 
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luoratiTe.  Thus  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849  was  in  prin- 
ciple a  wise  measure.  It  did  not  however  produce  such  good  results 
as  were  anticipated.  The  land,  sold  forcibly  at  a  time  of  defHression, 
fetched  but  small  prices  for  the  advantage  of  the  original  owners,  and 
fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  mercantile  men,  often  of  the  very  class 
which  had  hitherto  furnished  liie  money-lenders  and  mortgagees, 
from  whom  it  was  intended  the  land  should  be  rescued.  It  created 
also  an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title  which  could  not  be  disre- 
garded, and  strengthened  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietor  against 
any  fature  attempt  to  change  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  the 
absolute  character  of  his  tenure.  But  this  well-intentioned  measure, 
from  which  great  results  were  anticipated,  had  not  been  introduced 
till  the  critical  state  of  Ireland  had  rendered  repression  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  an  act  of  open  rebellion  had  placed  the  leaders 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  Grovemment. 
The  Young  Ireland  party  had  entirely  broken  with  the  pacific 
policy  of  O'Connell,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1848 
tiM  1848  had  used  and  printed  language  of  a  character  in  the  last 

MbtUton,  degree  inflammatory.    Rebellion  was  openly  preached, 

advice^as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  troops  given  in  detail, 
and  all  efforts  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  treated  with  the 
profoundest  contempt.  The  hopes  of  the  party  of  rebellion  had  been 
raised  by  events  in  France.  Smith  O'Brien  had  gone  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Provisional  Government 
which  had  lately  been  established  there.  Lamartine,  the  President, 
had  indeed  declined  to  pay  attention  to  his  request,  wisely  pointing 
out  the  continued  desire  of  France,  even  though  it  had  become  a 
Republic,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  not  of  one  part  of  Great  Britain 
but  of  the  whole  country.  None  the  less  the  Irish  leaders  were  still 
boasting  that  60,000  Frenchmen  were  ready  to  assist  tbem  in  sub- 
verting the  Monarchy.  The  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  such  violent  and  seditious  writing  within  the  compass  of  a 
more  stringent  regulation.  A  Bill  was  therefore  brought  in  for 
altering  the  Act  of  1795  with  regard  to  high  treason.  By  that 
Act  compassing  the  deposition  of  the  Sovereign,  intending  or  com- 
ctoTwnmeBk  passing  to  levy  war  against  the  Sovereign,  and  seeking  to 
seeuityBm  brfng  a  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  were  offences  liable 
April  as.  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.    It  was  now  proposed 

to  declare  them  felony,  and  that  persons  guilty  of  them  should  be 
liable  to  transportation.  The  word  "compassing"  was  to  include  the 
publishing  or  printing  of  any  writing,  or  open  and  avpwed  speaking. 
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The  Act  thus  changed  was  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  where  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  applicable.  Smith  O'Brien  made  his  last  appearance 
in  Pariiament  to  oppose  this  measore.  Within  a  few  weeks,  in  com- 
pany with  Meagher,  and  Mitchell^  the  editor  of  United  Ireland^ 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  Tonng  Ireland  party,  O'Brien  was  brought 
to  trial  under  its  provisions.  Mitchell  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were 
acquitted,  and  able  for  some  weeks  longer  to  continue  their  treason- 
able course.  The  conyiction  of  Mitchell  and  the  arrest  of  Duffy 
nnder  the  late  Act  seemed  to  haye  driyen  the  leaders  to  immediate 
action,  and  to  have  produced  an  abortive  insurrection  which  for  a 
while  rained  their  cause.  The  Confederation,  as  the  Association  of 
Young  Irelanders  was  called,  made  preparations  for  a  general  rising 
in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Mitchell  and'anticipating  the 
trial  of  Gavan  Duffy.  Information  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
strong  representations  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
extraordinary  measures  were  absolutely  necessary,  induced  the 
Government  on  the  22d  of  July  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  So  urgent  was  the  need  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
considered  that  the  Bill  was  Lurried  through  all  its  A«t  maptBdtd. 
stages  on  the  Saturday,  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords  '^  "* 
on  Monday,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Tuesday.  On  the 
arrival  at  Dublin  of  information  that  the  Bill  would  be  passed, 
Meagher  and  Dillon  at  once  proceeded  to  join  O'Brien  in  Tipperary. 
For  several  days  the  three  leaders  passed  through  the  country  making 
speeches,  drilling  and  collecting  armed  parties.  On  Saturday  July  29 
a  body  of  police  some  forty  or  fifty  strong  marched  to  disperse  the 
rebels.  They  found  themselves  abnost  surrounded  by  some  thousands  of 
insorgents,  and  went  for  shelter  to  a  neighbouring  house.  An  attack 
of  no  very  serious  nature  was  made  upon  thfs  post,  and  g^^^^^^  ^^ 
the  fire  returned  by  the  police.  On  the  arrival  of  a  the  reb^moiu 
larger  party  of  police,  O'Brien,  finding  resistance  useless,  '^^  "'• 
and  losing  all  hope  of  persuading  the  constabulary  to  join  in  the 
movement,  withdrew  from  his  followers,  and  was  shortly  after  arrested. 
A  Commission  was  issued,  before  which  O'Brien,  ^^ 
Meagher,  M'Manus,  and  several  others  were  tried  for  theieaden. 
high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  subse-  ^^^^'^  *•• 
quently  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  With  almost  ludicrous 
perverseness  the  prisoners  whose  lives  had  thus  been  spared  refused 
the  commutation  of  their  sentence,  declaring  that  their  own  assent  was 
requisite ;  the  Queen  could  pardon,  but  the  pardon  must  be  absolute. 
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The  law  officers  of  the^rown,  although  they  entirely  denied  the 
grounds  of  the  objection,  caused  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment to  put  the  Queen's  power  of  pardon  in  cases  of  high  treason 
beyond  further  controversy.  The  prisoners  were  all  deported  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  various  colonies,  and  all  with  the  exception  of 
O'Brien  thankfully  accepted  the  advantages  of  tickets-of-leave  which 
Government  at  once  offered  them.  The  absurd  inefficiency  of  the 
attempt  at  an  insurrection,  of  which  so  much  had  been  threatened, 
threw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Irish  agi- 
tators. The  capture  and  punishment  or  flight  of  so  many  of  the 
ringleaders  deprived  the  movement  of  all  guidance,  and  for  a  time 
Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dread,  although  the  means  of  curing 
its  disaffection  and  of  healing  the  deep-seated  social  sores  with  which 
it  was  afflicted  remained  as  a  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  every 
English  Governments 

The  misery  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  of  relief  which  it  had 
Effect!  of  XHdi  ^necessitated,  raised  far-reaching  questions  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  general  principles  on  which  our  com- 
mercial and  social  arrangements  had  hitherto  rested. 
When  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  Com  and  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  it  became  a  question  whether  they  were  under  any  circum- 
stances desirable.  When  our  financiers  were  driven  to  alter  the 
sugar  duties,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  industry 
was  at  once  touched.  The  raising  of  the  loan  of  ;£8,000,000  ihYolved 
the  whole  principle  of  taxation  ;  while  the  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
solution of  society  as  was  visible  in  Ireland  under  the  influence  of 
the  misery,  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  the  labouring  classes,  might 
well  direct  attention  ^o  the  condition  of  those  classes  in  our  own 
country. 

In  the  early  Session  of  1847  but  little  of  any  sort  was  completed. 
The  approaching  dissolution,  and  the  absorbing  interest  of  Ireland, 
did  not  allow  of  much  activity  in  other  directions.  But  the  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  workman  was  shown 
in  the  large  majorities  by  which  an  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Fielden 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young  persons  be- 
FMtoryAek  twccu  the  agcs  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  in  certain 
icayiMT.  factories,  was  carried.    It  was  a  revolt  against  the  strict 

principles  of  political  economy  ;  and  its  success  was  secured  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  its 
most  respected  leaders,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  all 
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of  whom  s^'ioDgly  condemned  it.  It  was  urfisd  that  it  must  inevitably 
produce  a  decrease  of  wages,  which  the  high  and  rising  price  of  pro- 
visions would  render  disastrous,  for  it  could  be  hardly  possible  in 
most  cases  for  the  factory  to  continue  at  work  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  young  persons.  It  was  asserted  to  be  a  restriction  on  free  contract, 
a  compulsory  limitation  upon  the  willing  work  of  the  industrious  man. 
It  was  urged  that  the  two  hours  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  from 
labour  was  exactly  that  time  which  returned  his  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer; and  that  in  the  general  competition,  which  the  country 
was  wilfully  seeking  by  its  newly  introduced  free  trade,  this  Act 
would  strike  a  deathblow  at  manufacturing  interests.  Even  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  who  foresaw  the  immense  importance  of  the  working 
classes,  and  was  eager  for  their  well-being,  urged  with  all  his  authority 
that  education  and  the  larger  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
the  true  means  of  securing  it,  and  that  unless  they  had  these  pre- 
liminary requisites  increased  leisure  would  be  useless  to  them.  But 
sympatiiy  with  the  dreary  lot  of  unenlivened  labour  ;  the  not  wholly 
unfounded  belief  that  the  quality  of  shortened  hours  of  work  might 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  quantity ;  the  principle  which  has  guided 
much  of  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party  that  the  boon  must  be  given 
before  the  recipient  can  be  raised  to  the  full  power  of  enjoying  it ; 
and  more  than  all  the  social  conscience  which  had  been  aroused  and 
was  impatient  for  the  immediate  removal  of  evil,  rendered  Parliament 
deaf  to  "such  arguments,  and  the  Bill  was  carried  by  large  majorities 
in  both  Houses.  '  — 1 

The  question  of  national  education,  which  appeared  to  some  to  be 
the  only  sure  method  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  RwMU'i 
working  classes,  was  also  engaging  the  attention  of  JJSSJd!"''*** 
Government.  The  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  >«*y"*7. 
Privy  Council  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1839,  for  the  purposes  of 
national  education,  had  1g>rmed  a  starting-point.  The  grant  for  schools 
at  that  tim^  was  but  ;£10,000.  Efforts  to  extend  the  system  upon 
wider  lines  had  been  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1842,  but  had 
failed.  The  grant  however  had  been  several  times  increased,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  now  asked  Parliament  for  ;£  100,000.  So  small  a  sum 
could  have  excited  no  opposition  from  those  who  thought  that  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people  lay  upon  Government.  But  there  were 
many  who  denied  this  duty,  and  were  jealous  of  the  increasing  outlay 
on  edacation,  and  of  the  patronage  which  its  distribution  appeared  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Government.  There  were  others  who  looked 
upon  the  scheme  as  at  present  existing  as  unduly  favourable  to  the 
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iDterests  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  the  opposition  of  this  class 
(which  included  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters)  which  bad 
obliged  Sir  James  Graham  to  withdraw  his  propositions.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  general 
plan,  and  was  induced  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  combining 
conflicting  interests  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
class  of  teachers.  The  grant  he  demanded  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  a  minute  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  Council  issued 
the  preceding  year,  and  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Sir  Ei^  Shuttleworth. 
The  scheme  itself  might  be  carried  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
without  recourse  to  Parliament  All  he  required  was  Uie  money.  In 
making  his  demand  he  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  still 
be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  grant,  but  that  this  arose 
from  no  wish  of  his  or  of  the  Government.  The  obstacle  in  their  way, 
which  he  did  not  as  yet  see  the  means  of  removing,  was  the  necessity 
of  the  employment,  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools,  of  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  The  clear  declaration  of  Gk>vemment 
that  they  were  ready  at  a  future  time  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  its  advantages  removed  one  great  objection  to  the  grant,  and  it  was 
ultimately  allowed  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  scheme  which  was 
thus  authorised  formed  in  many  respects  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  our  national  education.  rMasterd  were  by  it  allowed 
to  take  pupil-teachers  as  apprentices,  careful  inspection  under  strict 
conditions  was  established,  and  pensions  were  granted  to  super- 
annuated masters.  It  was  hoped  that  those  arrangements,  although 
they  fell  far  short  of  establishing  any  general  system,  would  at  least 
secure  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  as  chose  to  seek  Gk)vemme^ 
assistance.  ^^ 

With  the  exception  of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  little  else  of  importance  was  done  during  this 
lUaehMtarBUL   Session.    The  opposition  which  stood  in  the  way  of  so 
j«iy  1M7.  reasonable  a  Bill  was  grounded  on  the  difficulty  felt  to 

any  increase  of  this  number  of  spiritual  peers,  and  was  overcome  by  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  number  of  bishops  having  seats  in  the 
House  remained  unchanged,  the  junior  bishop  being  excluded  unless 
he  should  happen  to  be  the  bishop  of  London,  Winchester,  or  Durham. 
Several  very  important  Bills  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  preparatory  to  a  dissolution  in  July.  The 
PMriiAmant.  election  which  followed  was  uneventful  It  was  carried 
Nov  38, 1847.  Q^^  ^^Yi  less  than  the  usual  excitement,  and  produced  no 
marked  change  in  the  balance  of  parties.    It  was  thought  necessaiy 
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to  bring  the  new  Parliament  together  in  the  middle  of  November. 
There  were  two  causes  which  led  to  its  being  thus  early  summoned. 
The  continued  increase  of  outrage  and  social  disorganisation  in  Ireland 
seemed  to  call  for  repressive  measures,  and  the  commerce  of  England 
was  passing  through  a  dangerous  crisis.  The  measures  taken  with 
regard  to  Ireland  have  been  already  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  th^  commercial  difficulty  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  distress  and  into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act  of  1844.  In  introducing  his  motion  he  sketched  the  course 
of  events  which  necessitated  it.  The  &ilure  of  the  harvest  in  1846, 
and  of  the  potato  crop,  had  rendered  necessary  a  large  importation  of 
coin,  more  than  could  be  paid  for  in  goods,  and  consequently  money 
payments  had  been  required.  At  the  same  time  railway  enterprise 
had  demanded  a  great  amount  of  capital    And  both  the    ^     . 


corn  trade  and  the  making  of  railways  had  afforded  a 
wide  field  for  speculation.  Such  speculations  may  be  ••p*--o«*' ^•*t- 
carried  on  long  upon  credit,  but  money  must  be  eventually  obtained, 
and  the  expenses  met  by  obtaining  advances  from  banks  and  dealeis 
in  money,  upon  securities  payable  at  some  future  date,  and  realised 
at  once  upon  the  payment'  of  discount.  The  demand  for  such 
advances  became  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  even  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  discount.  The  pressure  had  begun  in  April,  but  had 
apparently  passed  away.  It  set  in  again  with  extreme  severity  in  the 
autanm.  Unable  to  obtain  money  either  from  their  own  resources  or 
by  means  of  advances,  house  after  house,  many  of  them  of  high 
standing,  stopped  payment.  The  Bank  of  England,  which  in  some 
degree  regulated  the  money  market,  continually  raised  its  rate  of 
discount  to  6,  7,  and  8  ptr  cent,  at  the  same  time  shortening  the 
period  for  which  it  was  willing  to  lend  its  money.  A  crisis  seemed 
approaching.  In  spite  of  the  high  rate  money  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  Mures  continued,  the  funds  fell  as  low  as  79,  and  so  difficult 
was  it  to  obtain  money  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  practically  the 
only  establishment  from  which  advances  could  be  got.  The  Bank 
Bestriction  Act  of  1844  had  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  notes  which 
the  Bank  could  issue,  and  consequently  limited  its  power  of  making 
advances.  It  appeared  that  that  limit  would  soon  be  reached,  that  all 
the  means  of  obtaining  additional  money  would  have  been  exhausted, 
and  that  universal  bankru(>tcy  would  follow.  The  condition  of  the 
country  was  so  serious  that  the  Government  thought  it  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  wrote  to  the  bank  directors  advising  them  to  continue  to 
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advance,  even  though  in  so  doing  they  passed  the  legal  limits.  The 
ministers  suggested,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  advances  within  reason- 
able bounds,  the  maintenance  of  a  very  high  rate  of  discount,  but 
promised  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  infringe  the  restrictions  of 
1844  they  would  introduce  into  Parliament  a  Bill  to  in- 
i«.MUUiA«d  demnify  the  directors  from  this  breach  of  the  law.  Upon 
J'^^"*^-  this  suggestion  the  bank  acted..  The  knowledge  that 

further  acconmiodation  was  within  reach  checked  the  panic.  The  high 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  great  demand,  had  the  natural  effect  of  attract- 
ing money  from  abroad  ;  and  by  degrees,  without  any  infringement  of 
the  law,  credit  was  re-established  and  the  pressure  lightened.  But 
it  remained  evident  that  this  had  only  been  effected  by  an  authorita- 
tive relaxation  of  the  restriction  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  it  became  a  very 
natural  question  whether  a  restriction  which  could  not  be  enforced 
in  time  of  difficulty  was  worth  maintaining.  It  was  consequently 
subjected  to  severe  criticisms ;  but  Sir  Bobert  Peel  vindicated  the 
measure  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  showed  that  the  unexpected 
scarcity  of  food,  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  distress,  and  declared 
it  to  be  his  belief  (a  belief  which  was  generally  accepted  as  correct) 
that  any  tampering  with  the  existing  law  would  afford  but  temporary 
assistance  with  the  risk  of  greater  subsequent  danger.  He  also 
pGinted  out  that  although  many  important  failures  had  undoubtedly 
taken  place,  there  had  been  as  a  fact  no  run  on  the  bank  for  gold, 
and  that  the  country  had  been  consequently  saved  from  the  terrible 
disorders  of  1838  and  1839. 
Although  the  Crovemment  had  been  allowed  to  raise  a  loan  of* 
J  ^^  ;g8,000,000  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Irish  famine, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  very  questionable  method  of  supplying  the 
revenue,  and  the  financial  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  by  no 
means  slight.  The  threatening  aspect  of  political  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  raised  into  prominence  the  condition  of  the  national 
defences,  and  the  opinion  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate  had  been 
strongly  expressed.  The  receipts  of  the  year  had  fallen  below  the 
estimate  under  nearly  every  head.  The  only  important  increase  was 
that  derived  from  the.  sugar  duties  since  they  had  been  lowered  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  practical  proof  of  the  advantages  of  Free-trade 
Various  causes  had  kept  up  the  price  of  food.  The  commercial  theory 
of  1846  had  therefore  to  be  upheld  against  a  Protectionist  party  not 
yet  silenced  by  the  overwhelming  logic  of  facts  ;  while  the  Radical 
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free-traders  regarded  with  indignation  all  idea  of  increased  arma- 
ments. 

The  question  of  the  commercial  policy  to  be  pursued  arose  early 
in  the  Session,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  y^^i^,^ 
for  a  Committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  West  ■i«i«*«i«t<. 
India  planters.  Their  depression  could  not  be  denied.  "**  ^  "**" 
Howe?er,  although  their  claims  were  enforced  not  only  by  the 
usual  arguments  in  favour  of  protection,  but  by  others  peculiar  to 
their  case— such  as  want  of  labour,  the  duty  of  supporting  free  labour 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the  special  responsibility  England  had 
incurred  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade — Gk)vemment  succeeded 
in  msdntaining  its  free-trade  attitude.  The  planters  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  small  loan  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  im- 
migration of  free  labour,  and  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  paid  by 
sugar  from  the  colonies.  But  upon  the  production  of  the  Budget 
the  financial  weakness  of  the  Government  became  evident.  Afraid, 
in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
advanced  free-traders  and  diminish  the  warlike  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  rightly*disinclined  to  increase  the  national  debt,  addi- 
tional taxation  appeared  the  only  means  of  encountering  the  formid- 
able deficit.  Lord  John  Russell  therefore  proposed  to  renew  the 
income-tax  at  the  increased  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  for  five 
years.  His  proposition  encountered  the  most  vehement  opposition. 
While  one  party  cried  out  against  the  wicked  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  navy,  another  revived  all  the  arguments  previously  urged 
against  direct  taxation;  a  third,  while  accepting  it  in  principle, 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  taxing  realised  property  and  professional 
incomes  equally,  and  clamoured  for  an  income-tax  graduated  in  some 
way  to  meet  this  difficulty.  The  Government  yielded  to  ^^  BB4-,t 
the  storm.  It  allowed  the  army  and  navy  estimates  to  wifbdnwn. 
be  examined  by  a  committee  charged  witli  the  duty  of  ^"«^  *•*•• 
reducing  them  if  possible.  It  gave  up  the  idea  of  increasing  the  in- 
come-tax, though  maintaining  it  at  its  present  rate,  and  in  its  present 
form.  And  at  last,  late  in  August,  when,  after  all  this  patching  and 
correction  was  over,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his 
definite  statement,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  demand  a  renewed 
loan  of  £2,000,000,  which,  not  without  considerable  objection,  was 
ultimately  allowed. 

Few  things  lower  the  credit  of  a  (xovemment  more  than  a  rejected 
budget^  and  a  strong  feeling  began  to  gain  ground  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  Ministers  to  grapple  with  financial  difficulty.    Yet  on 
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the  whole  GoTemment  had  passed  through  a  time  of  most  unasual 
anxiety  with  veiy  fair  success.  And  it  was  not  without  truth  that 
the  Prime  Minister  urged,  in  reply  to  the  sharp  attadc  of  Disraeli 
^p^^^^^  with  which  the  session  closed,  that  '^  that  gentleman  had 

■trcnsiiiof  tiM  remarked  that  there  had  been  sedition  in  England,  re- 
bellion  in  Ireland,  and  revolution  in  Europe ;  but  that 
when  sedition  had  been  checked  in  England,  rebeUion  suppressed  in 
Ireland,  and  foreign  revolution  prevented  from  shaking  our  institu- 
tions at  home,  the  administration  of  the  empire  could  scarcely  have 
been  very  defective."  The  Prime  Minister's  boast  was  justified  by 
the  ojitbreaks  of  revolutionary  energy  which  had  shaken  nearly  every 
throne  in  Europe,  while  in  England  they  had  been  easily  suppressed 
by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  power  and  determination  of  the  orderly 


The  suppression  of  the  Chartist  outbreaks  in  1843  had  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  their  agitation.  But  the  unity  of  the  party 
had  been  much  disturbed.    The  more  violent  Chartists 


movement.  j^^  broken  from  the  Radical  reformers,  and  had  them- 
selves divided  into  two  sections ;  for  their  nominal  leader,  Feargus 
O'Connor,  was  at  bitter  enmity  with  more  thoroughgoing  and  earnest 
leaders  such  as  O'Brien  and  Cooper.  O'Connor  had  not  proved  a 
very  efficient  guide.  He  had  entered  into  a  land  scheme  of  a  some- 
what doubtful  character,  which  consisted  in  purchasing  an  estate, 
raising  money  on  it,  with  this  money  purchasing  another,  and  so  on, 
until  eight  estates  had  been  purchased,  upon  each  of  which  he  proposed 
to  put  fifty  shareholders,  and  hoped  at  the  end  of  some  years,  through 
the  improvements  carried  out,  to  produce  a  large  balance  for  the 
advantage  of  the  association.  For  a  popular  leader  to  engage  in 
monetary  speculation  is  always  dangerous,  and  O'Connor  suffered 
the  usual  fate  in  charges  brought  against  him  of  dishonesty.  He  had 
also  injudiciously  taken  up  a  position  of  active  hostility  to  the  free- 
traders, and  while  thus  appearing  as  the  champion  of  a  falling  cause 
had  alienated  many  of  his  supporters.  Yet  the  Parliament  elected  in 
1846  contained  several  representatives  of  the  Chartiste'  principles, 
and  O'Connor  himself  had  been  returned  for  Nottingham  by  a  large 
majority  over  Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  re- 
volution in  France  gave  a  sudden  and  enormous  impulse  to  the  agita- 
tion. The  country  was  filled  with  meetings  at  which  violent  speeches 
were  uttered  and  hints,  not  obscure,  dropped  of  the  forcible  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  England.  A  new  Convention  was  summoned 
for  the  6th  of  April,  a  vast  petition  was  prepared,  and  a  meeting, 
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at  which  it  was  believed  that  half  a  million  of  people  would  hare 
been  present,  was  summoned  to  meet  on  Eennington  tn^n^^um^ 
Common  on  the  10th  of  April  for  the  purpose  of  tertiMiftk«c 
carrying  the  petition  to  the  House  in  procession.  The 
alarm  felt  in  London  was  very  great  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
swear  in  special  constables,  and  the  wealthier  classes  came  forward  in 
Tasfc  numbers  to  be  enrolled.  There  are  said  to  have  been  no  less 
than  170,000  special  constables.  The  military  arrangements  were 
intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  the  public  offices  were  guarded 
and  fortified ;  public  vehicles  were  forbidden  to  pass  the  streets  lest 
they  should  be  employed  for  barricades  \  and  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  procession  from  crossing  the  bridges,  if,  in  spite  of  its 
declared  illegality,  the  Chartists  should  persist  in  their  intention. 
Such  a  display  of  determination  seemed  almost  ridiculous  when  com- 
pared with  what  actually  occurred.  But  it  was  in  fact  the  cause  of 
the  harmless  nature  of  the  meeting.  Instead  of  half  a  million  about 
30.000  men  assembled  on  Kennington  Conmion.  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  there ;  Mr.  Maine,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  called  him  aside, 
told  him  he  might  hold  his  meeting,  but  that  the  procession  would  be 
stopped,  and  that  he  would  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  dis- 
order that  might  occur.  His  heart  had  already  begun  to  fail  him,  and 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  civility  of  the  police,  went  back  to 
his  meeting,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  proces- 
sion. His  prudent  advice  was  followed,  and  no  disturbance  of  any 
importance  took  place. 

The  firm  attitude  taken  up  by  the  middle-classes  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  complete  success,  could  not  but  be  regarded,  chMiiit 
in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  fury  in  Europe,  as  a  remark-  petiUoiL 
able  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  English  society  and  its  ^""^  ^^ 
institutions.  The  air  of  ridicule  thrown  over  the  Chartist  movcfment 
by  the  abortive  close  of  a  demonstration  which  had  been  heralded 
with  so  much  violent  talk  was  increased  by  the  disclosures  attending 
the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Upwards. of  5,000,000  signatures 
were  declared  to  be  appended  to  the  document;  audits  supporters 
doubtlesa  hoped  that  it  would  make  a  great  impression  by  its  mere 
bulk.  But  Parliament  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions.  A 
number  of  law  stationers  were  employed  to  count  and  examine  the 
signatures.  The  number  proved  to  be  less  than  2,000,000,  and  of 
those  veiy  many  were  obviously  &lse.  Whole  sheets  were  in  one 
handwriting ;  eight  per  cent,  were  the  signatures  of  women ;  and  the 
Queen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Punch  made  theii? 

VICT.  M 
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appearance  among  the  signatories.  This  failure  proved  a  deathblow  tc 
Chartism.  O'Connor  had  in  fact  lost  his  influence,  and  was  already 
giving  signs,  of  a  weakened  mind.  At  the  same  time  reviving  pro- 
sperity, the  action  of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  of  the  Com  Law  reforms, 
began  to  alleviate  the  physical  want  which  had  after  all  been  the 
main  supporter  of  the  movement.  The  Charter  as  a  whole  ceased  to 
Slid  f  the  ^  *  standard  round  which  revolutionary  forces  might 
isuurtiai  gather,  yet  every  point  in  it  adopted  by  serious  politicians 

moTMiMiit.  j^^  urged  in  a  constitutional  manner  has  played  its  part 
in  subsequent  political  history.  Of  its  six  points,  two  have  been 
accepted,  two  have  been  closely  approached,  while  of  the  fifth,  pay- 
ment of  members,  the  last  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

Though  it  is  ridiculous  to  trace  great  movements  affecting  the  social 
cauMfortb*  politics  of  nearly  every  State  in  Europe  to  the  political 
i^B^iitioBi  la  action  of  governments  or  of  kings,  it  is  true  that  the  con- 
iM».  duct  of  rulers,  by  giving  occasion  for  great  forces  to 

exhibit  themselves,  plays  an  important  part  in  at  all  events  r^ulating 
the  time  of  such  movements.  The  questionable  policy  of  Louis 
Philippe  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  marriages  no  doubt  accelerated 
the  great  movement  of  1848.  The  friendship  with  England  on  which 
his  position  had  chiefly  rested  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  position 
of  France  and  England  as  the  joint  supporters  of  Liberal  and  Consti- 
tutional ideas  on  the  Continent  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  while  in 
the  national  movements  which  were  going  on  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  England,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  pursued  perhaps  even  with  undue  vigour  a  course 
implying  sympathy  with  the  Liberal  party,  France  was  driven  more 
and  more  into  Conservative  lines.  It  would  appear  that 
teadracias  ia  Louis  Philippe  had  drawn  so  close  to  the  despotic  Govem- 
'^•'  ments  of  Europe  that  he  had  actually  entered  into  an 

arrangement  for  mutual  support,  from  which  England  was  excluded. 
In  France  itself  the  same  Conservative  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
the  King  were  visible.  A  fierce  opposition  came  into  existence, 
clamouring  for  a  reform  and  enlargement  of  the  constituencies.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  Oovemment  against  this  movement,  and  its 
final  step  in  forb^ding  reform  banquets  in  Paris,  were  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  outbreak  of  February  1848  and  of  the  deposition  of 
the  King.  Unsupported  by  any  great  Power,  isolated  in  Europe, 
Louis  Philippe  was  left  to  deal  with  the  French  people  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  lost,  and  towards  whom,  himself  the  creation  of  a 
popular  revolution, 'he  had  assumed  a  wholly  false  position.      The 
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breach  with  England  had  not  indeed  been  complete.  On  the  oontnuy 
the  French  and  English  had  acted  together  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal. 
They  had  there  intervened  between  Donna  Maria  and 
the  rebellious  Junta,  and  calling  into  action  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  originally  entered  into  against  the  OarHsta  and 
Don  Miguel,  they  had  mediated  in  force,  reduced  the  *^^* 
Junta  to  obedience,  and  compelled  the  Queen  to  accept  a  Liberal 
Ministry.  But  all  sympathy  between  the  two  countries  was  gone,  and 
this  intervention  was  somewhat  perversely  construed  by  the  advanced 
French  Liberals  as  having  been  undertaken  merely  in  the  interests  of 
the  oppressive  Government  of  the  Portuguese  Crown.  Events  in  Spain 
still  further  strengthened  this  impression.  The  unhappy  marriage 
had  brought  with  it  its  inevitable  results — grave  scandals  at  once 
appeared  at  Court  The  Queen  and  the  King  had  quarrelled  and 
separated.  Serano  had  become  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  the 
Queen;  and  a  way  had  been  opened  by  the  weakness  and  dis- 
orders of  the  Court  and  Government  for  the  return  of  Narvaez  with 
Queen  Christina,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  more  arbitrary  sec- 
tion of  the  Moderados. 

But  although  the  French  Government  had  thus  lost  credit  with 
the  Liberal  party  in  France,  and  although  the  strength  of  this  party 
was  constantly  increasing,  the  Government  was  still  strong  in  the 
Assembly,  and  there  was  no  thought  of  immediate  danger.  Some  of 
the  more  far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  time  had  indeed  pointed  out  the 
growth  of  socialistic  ideas  which  might  easily  herald  a  revolution,  but 
the  comparative  moderation  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  yielded  to  the  formal  prohibition  of  a  great 
reform  banquet  which  had  been  appointed  in  Paris,  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  approaching  outbreak.  It  came  about  in  fact  _^  .^ 
ahnost  by  accident,  and  its  completion  was  chiefly  due  to  Louis  phiuppe. 
Louis  Philippe  himself.  The  interrupted  banquet  had  '**•  **•  ^**'' 
dissolved  itself  into  a  great  procession.  Warned  by  the  authorities, 
the  popular  leaders  again  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  up  this 
demonstration.  But  crowds  collected  and  slight  disorders  occurred. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  call  out  the  national  guard  and  the  troops. 
Bat  the  national  guard  declared  in  favour  of  reform,  and  interposed 
an  effectual  barrier  between  the  troops  and  the  people.  It  was  a 
virtual  triumph  of  the  mob.  Louis  Philippe  at  once  yielded,  dis- 
uiissed  Guizot,  and  intrusted  M0I6  with  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment. Some  critical  hours  were  wasted  in  a  futile  attempt  to  form 
an  administration,  and  in  the  middlo  of  the  night  the  King  went  a 
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step  further  and  placed  the  Ministry  in  the  hands  of  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot.  Marshal  Bugeaud  had  already  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  were  he  allowed 
to  act  the  riot  would  be  quelled.  But  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot,  sup- 
posing that  the  movement  was  entirely  political,  and  ignoring  the 
strength  of  the  social  feeling  involved,  believed  that  they  should  be 
able  by  their  presence  to  bring  the  people  to  order.  They  therefore 
sent  an  order  to  Bugeaud  to  postpone  the  action  of  the -military. 
The  mistake  was  a  fatal  one.  Thiers  and  his  colleague  were  ill 
received  by  the  mob,  rendered  furious  by  an  affray  which  had  taken 
place  before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  bodies  of  the  victims 
had  been  carried  in  a  torch-light  procession  through  the  slareets,  and 
the  excitement  had  become  ungovernable.  In  the  morning  the  crowd 
pushed  on  towards  the  Tuilleries.  Urged  to  resign  by  many 
influential  men  who  regarded  disaster  as  inevitable,  the  Eang 
yielded.  He  appears  to  have  had  an  invincible  disinclination  to  the 
use  of  force.  The  representative  of  the  popular  will,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  throne  when  that  will 
had  declared  against  him.  His  personal  courage  cannot  be  questioned. 
He  fled  in  disguise,  and  his  sons  also  withdrew,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  his  grandson  the  Comte  de  Paris,  with  his  mother  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  as  Kegent.  She  betook  herself  with  her  sons  to  the  National 
Assembly,  but  it  was  too  late.  While  the  members  were  still  debat- 
ing whether  to  accept  the  Regency  or  to  appoint  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, the  mob  broke  into  the  chamber  and  settled  the  matter.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  withdrew,  and  the  Provisional  (government,  of 
which  Lamartine  was  the  moving  spirit,  became  the  accepted  rulers 
of  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  almost  bloodless  revolution  had  been 
Its  effect  iB  accomplished,  and  the  temperance  and  wisdom  displayed 
Evope.  ^^^^  ^g  gj^j.  difficulties  of  the  Republic  by  Lamartine 

and  his  colleagues,  excited  the  wonder  of  Europe,  and  at  once  set  fire 
to  all  the  slumbering  embers  of  revolutionary  and  ultra-liberal  senti- 
ment throughout  the  Continent.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  Liberal 
reform  had  already  made  itself  obvious  in  many  directions.  It  had 
assumed  several  forms.  In  Switzerland  the  disturbances  took  the 
shape  of  a  religious  war  against  the  further  spread  of  the  power  of. 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  Italian  Peninsula  hostility  to  the  Austrian 
power  and  a  desire  for  "  a  United  Italy  "  was  the  ostensible  shape  it 
assumed.  In  Austria  the  various  nations  constituting  the  composite 
Empire  were  looking  for  autonomy.    In  Germany,  constitutional  rule, 
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together  with  the  restoration  in  some  fotm  or  other  of  a  nnited 
Empire,  were  the  chief  points  in  the  Liberal  programme.  Under  all 
these  varioas  forms  there  lay  a  strong  thongli  somewhat  hidden  force 
of  Eepublican  sentiment,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  in  fayour  of  social 
changes,  which,  threatened  to  break  down  the  thin  partition  which 
divides  reform  from  revolution.  The  reforming  spirit  had  already 
made  considerable  adyances.  Sicily  was  in  insurrection.  The  Pope, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  granted 
Liberal  constitutions,  and  had  joined  in  the  national  protest  against 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Ferrara.  Already  in  Prussia  the  King 
had  shown  signs  of  yielding  to  the  popular  sentiment 

With  all  these  movements  Enghmd  had  sympathised,  and  Palmer- 
ston's  support  of  the  partisans  of  reform  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  had  been  sometimes  carried  even  ijayftthr  witk 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  But  the  general  revolu-  ***  *•*»»«* 
tionaiy  outbreaik  which  followed  the  events  of  February  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered  the  policy  of  England  in  the  last 
degree  difficult.  For  a  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  established  system 
throughout  Europe  would  give  way  before  the  storm.  A  successful 
insurrection  in  Milan  against  the  Austrians  was  followed  by  the 
invasion  of  Lombardy  by  the  Sardinian  king,  in  which  Tuscany  and 
the  Pope  were  compelled  to  join.  An  uproar  in  Vienna  drove 
Mettemich  into  exile.  Kossuth,  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian 
liberab,  rose  in  arms.  Many  of  the  small  states  in  Grermany  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  mob.  The  King  of  Bavaria  gpr«d  of 
thought  it  wise  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  In  ^^^ota****- 
Berlin,  though  the  troops  had  no  difficulty  in  quelling  the  riots,  the 
King  in  his  weakness  checked  them  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  extreme  reforiners.  In  Frankfort, 
the  supporters  of  German  unity  established  a  national  Assembly, 
appointed  Archduke  John  of  Austria  to  the  office  of  Head  of 
the  Empire,  and  plunged  Germany  into  a  war  with  Denmark  by 
claiming  as  German  territory  the  Duchy  of  Sleswig. 

Still  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  changes  taking  place  might 
prove  to  be  acceptable  to  England.  Although  they  had  been  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  some  bloodshed,  as  in  France  so 
elsewhere,  the  early  part  of  the  movement  appeared  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  orderly  constitutional  rule.  The  removal 
of  Mettemich,  and  the  abdication  of  various  monarchs,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  the  cessation  of  arbitrary  principles  of  govern- 
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ment  Nor  did  it  seem  impossible  that  in  Italy  some  compromise 
might  be  arrived  at  by  which  Austria  might  be  induced  to  give  up 
possessions  which  were  merely  a  source  of  weakness  to  her,  and  a 
northern  constitutional  kingdom  established  under  the  Sardinian 
King.  But  though  England,  already  free  and  constitutional  in  its 
government,  had  passed  successfully  through  its  difficulties,  though 
the  insurrection  in  Ireland  had  ended  in  the  contemptible  outbreak 
fyg^g^g^^j^^  of  Smith  O'Brien,  and  the  Chartist  meeting  had  only  led 
rMctton  to  an  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  the  governing  classes, 

at  thifnd  oi**  it  was  uot  BO  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  hope  of  the 
^•**'  establishment  of  governments,  at  once  free  and  orderly, 

proved  evanescent.  The  masses,  by  whose  assistance  the  changes  had 
been  secured,  looked  for  something  more  than  a  transfer  of  political 
power  or  a  mere  alteration  in  the  form  of  government ;  and  the  newly 
created  Governments  proved  unable  to  resist  theuL  In  nearly  every 
country,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  material  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  a 
reaction  had  set  in.  In  France,  a  terrible  outbreak  in  the  first  days 
of  June  had  been  suppressed  with  stem  vigour  by  General  Cavaignac, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  In  Berlin,  a 
succession  of  weak  Ministries  had  allowed  of  constantly  increasing 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  till  at  length  the  Assembly, 
invaded  by  the  mob,  had  voted  the  abolition  of  the  nobility ;  and  the 
King,  roused  to  action,  had  placed  Count  Brandenberg,  a  Conservative, 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  had  poured  troops  into  Berlin,  and  finally  (on 
Dec.  6th),  having  dissolved  the  Chambers,  had  promulgated,  on  his 
own  authority,  a  more  or  less  Liberal  constitution.  The  attempt  at 
a  re-establishment  of  German  unity  had  proved  a  complete  faQure. 
Popular  riots  in  Frankfort  had  shown,  the  powerlessness  of  the 
Assembly  there.  Its  rejection  of  Prussia,  the  sole  Power  of  sufficient 
strength  to  afford  it  assistance,  had  left  it  destitute  of  material 
resources.  The  revived  hopes  of  the  Princes  strengthened  them  in 
their  determination  to  resist  the  self-efiacement  necessary  for  national 
union,  and  for  the  present  the  question  was  shelved.  In  Vienna  the 
revolution  had  been  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  The  Emperor  had 
thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  and  Schwartzen.- 
berg  being  called  to  the  Ministry,  set  to  work  to  reconstitute  the  totter- 
ing Austrian  Empire.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  Europe,  though  in 
some  cases  with  revised  and  more  liberal  governments,  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  of 
rulers  with  whom  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy  might  be  renewed. 
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Lord  Palmerston's  management  of  the  Foreign  Office  under  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  time  was  a  subject  of 
much  controversy.  There  was  an  apparent  readiness  to 
meddle  in  the  affiurs  of  other  countries,  and  to  giye 
uncalled  for  and  sometimes  dictatorial  advice  to  foreign  governments 
which  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Opposition,  and  even  to  some  of 
the  Liberal  party.  And  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  the  habit  of  acting 
so  independently,  and  without  regard  to  the  advice  of  his  colleagues, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  seemed  at  times  threatened.  But 
his  policy  is  intelligible,  and  proved  on  the  whole  suocessfnl.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  constitutional  government.  He  foresaw  the 
difficulties  in  store  for  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  Europe,  and  dreaded 
the  revolutionary  changes  which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  follow  if  the 
popuhur  feeling  was  not  in  some  way  assuaged.  He  was  therefore 
constantly  recommending  his  agents  abroad  to  advise  the  Courts  to 
which  they  were  accredited  to  meet  the  coming  dangers  by  voluntary 
concession.  Of  necessity  England  thus  appeared  to  be  sympathising 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Liberals.  How  little  our  Foreign  Minister 
was  inclined  to  side  with  anarchy  was  not  known ;  and  almost 
ine?itablyy  while  at  home  he  was  blamed  for  recklessly  intermeddling 
in  revolutionary  projects,  abroad  he  laid  himself  open  on  the  one  side 
to  the  chaige  of  officious  interference  with  the  Courts,  on  the  other 
of  raising  hopes  among  the  pebple  he  had  no  intention  to  fuML 

Of  the  governments  threatened  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution 
in  France  none  seemed  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  v^neeMrfki  la 
that  of  Spain,  nor  was  there  any  country  where  diplomatic  ■'•'^ 
agents  mingled  so  freely  in  the  arrangements  of  party.  The  return 
of  Narvaez,  resting  avowedly  on  French  support,  had  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  absolute  party.  The  fall  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  afforded  an  opportunity  which  the  Progressistas  were  not 
likely  to  neglect.  Accordingly  a  despatch  was  sent  from  the  English 
Foreign  Office  recommending  the  adoption  of  Liberal  measures,  and 
Bolwer  sought,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  order,  the  admission 
of  some  of  the  Progressista  leaders  to  a  share  in  office.  It  was  not 
yet  clear  to  the  Spanish  Minister  that  England  would  itself  escape 
the  dangers  of  a  revolution.  Narvaez  was  a  man  of  unscrupulous 
character ;  the  despatch  was  treated  as  an  insult  and  sent  back 
to  Bulwer,  who,  himself  charged  ridiculously  enough  with  joining 
in  revolutionary  plots,  was  abruptly  dismissed  (May  1848),  while 
Nanraez,  forcibly  suppressing  all  opposition,  established  a  government 
of  the  most  arbitrary  description.    Bulwer  succeeded  in  entirely 
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Tindicating  himself  at  Home/and  there  was  no  resource  left  but  to  put 
an  end  to  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  London,  and  for  several  years  the  countries 
remained  totcdly  estranged. 

.  In  Switzerland  a  Conservatiye  and  reactionary  party,  instigated 
iimeeMtfi^  in      largely  by  the  Boman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits,  had 

SWitMrUaA.  jjgg^     y^yy    Ij^gy    gygp       gjjj^j^    ^J^q      yg^j,     \^^Q^  J^     1844      tfaC 

Canton  of  Lucerne  had  introduced  the  Jesuits.  The  Federal  Diet 
had  passed  decrees  against  their  introduction,  and  the  seyen  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  had  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  confederacy 
among  themselves  known  as  the  "  Sonderbund."  This  attempt  at 
secession  had,  in  1846,  produced  a  ciyil  war.  The  French  Government, 
at  that  time  under  Guizot,  had  tried  to  combine  the  great  Powers  in  a 
conference  to  modify  the  Federal  compact,  and  to  employ  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Pope.  Should  the  propositions  of  the  Powers  be  rejected 
it  was  intended  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  to  com- 
pel it  by  force  to  accept  the  views  of  the  great  Powers.  Lord 
Palmerston  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposaL  He  held  that  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  break-up  of  the  Federal  constitution,  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  must  still  be  maintained.  While  the  French  and 
Austrians,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  Federation,  supported 
the  Boman  Catholic  Sonderbund,  Lord  Palmerston  used  the  influence 
of  England  in  favour  of  maintaining  unity  under  the  Federal  Diet, 
and  recommended  that  the  Powers  should  confine  themselves  to 
using  all  their  influence  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  recall  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  to  inducing  the  Sonderbund  cantons  to  declare  themselves 
ready  to  abide  by  any  decision  which  the  Pope  might  make.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  France  to  accept  his  propositions  for  a  joint 
mediation.  Meanwhile,  the  delay  which  he  had  occasioned  by  his 
opposition  to  the  more  violent  proposals  of  the  other  Powers,  enabled 
the  Swiss  to  settle  their  own  stairs,  and  the  capture  of  Friburg  by 
the  Federal  troops  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  removed  the 
necessity  for  interference. 
But  it  was  to  Italy  that  the  chief  efibrts  of  Lord  Palmerston  were 
-Mtuu  directed.  Throughout  the  year  1847  the  political  fer- 
noeMiAii  in  luent  had  there  been  increasing,  and  in  November  Lord 
ttoiy.  Minto  had  been  despatched  with  directions  to  visit  most 

of  the  capitals  and  to  explain  the  views  of  the  English  Foreign  Ofiice. 
The  instructions  given  him  clearly  express  Palmerston's  views. 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  wise  for  sovereigns  and  their  governments  to  pursue  in  the 
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administration  of  their  afGurs  a  system  of  pro^Kressiye  improvement ; 
to  apply  remedies  to  such  evils  as,  upon  examination,  they  may  find 
to  exist,  a^d  to  remodel,  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  country,  so  as  to  render  them  more  suitable  to  the  gradual 
growth  of  intelligence  and  to  the  increasing  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  consider  it  to  be  an 
undeniable  truth  that  if  an  independent  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  deliberate  judgment,  shall  think  fit  to  make  within  his  dominions 
snch  improvements  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  countiy  as  he 
may  think  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  no  other  govern- 
ment can  have  any  right  to  attempt  to  restrain  or  to  interfere  with 
such  an  employment  of  one  of  the  inherent  attributes  of  independent 
sovereignty."  The  English  envoy  was  well  received,  and  his  mission 
tend^  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Pope.  With  Pio  Nono  iMflevittwvitii 
however  there  were  questions  at  issue  which  prevented  *^  *•»•• 
any  dose  relation.  For  the  Pope  had  refused  to  exert  his  authority 
to  restrain  the  political  action  of  the  priests  in  Ireland,  and 
had  issued  a  rescript  against  the  newly  established  Queen's  Colleges  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the 
opening  of  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  though 
carried  through  Parliament,  had  been  practically  rendered  nugatory 
by  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  ecclesiastic  could  be  received 
as  the  Papal  Ambassador.  It  was  in  Naples  that  Lord  Minto's  work 
chiefly  lay.  In  January  1848  the  Sicilians  had  broken  into  insurrec- 
tion, donanding  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  claiming  the  interven- 
tion of  the  English  as  having  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  that 
constitution.  The  Neapolitan  King  had  also  asked  England  to 
mediate.  Lord  Minto  ultimately  arrived  at  propositions  on  which 
he  thought  an  arrangement  might  be  made,  but  he  did  not  reach 
Sicily  till  after  the  Bevolution  in  Paris.  This  event  had  so  excited 
the  Sicilians  that  they  now  demanded  nothing  less  than  a  separation 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Mediation  was  impossible. 
The  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the  sword.  Messina  and  Palermo 
were  bombarded  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  though  the  intervention  of 
the  English,  and  French  fleet  secured  a  brief  armistice,  no  arrangement 
conld  be  arrived  at,  and  the  revolt  was  finally  suppressed  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year. 

The  difficulties  of  English  diplomacy  in  Italy  were  much  increased 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic.  The  dangers  which 
Palmerston  had  foreseen  in  January  had  become  real.     In  that  month, 
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in  a  circular  to  the  English  representatives  in  Italy,  he  had  uiged  them 
viMtftetof  to  point  out  to  the  various  coturts  "that  the  direction 
]u!lSS^ia  ^^  *^®  progress  of  reform  wag  still  in  their  own  hands, 
itaijr.  hut  that  resistance  would  lead  to  irresistihle  demands." 

The  Revolution  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  the  appearance  of  Charles 
Albert  as  the  champion  of  Italian  liberty  at  the  same  time  that 
Mettemich  was  driven  from  office  in  Vienna,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  Austrian  Power,  and  it  was  to  England — 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  was  the  only 
Awtria  In  important  Government  remaining  unshaken — that  appli- 
'*^^'  cation  for  assistance  was  made.    Lord  Palmerston  by 

no  means  desired  that  Austria  should  be  destroyed.  He  still 
had  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  thought 
the  presence  of  Austria  necessary  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  It 
was  rather  in  the  belief  that  the  maintenance  of  an  unwilling 
subject  population  in  Italy  was  a  source  of  weakness,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Italian  kingdom  between  France 
and  Austria  would  tend  to  the  establishment  of  greater  stability, 
that  he  looked  with  favourable  eyes  upon  the  efforts  of  Charles  Albert. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Austrians 
themselves,  to  act  as  mediator.  The  first  success  of  the  Italians  had 
driven  Radetsky  the  Austrian  general  behind  the  Mincio.  And 
Austria  was  ready  to  withdraw  froto  Lombardy  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  take  its  due  share  of  the  Imperial  debt  .  As  Venice  was 
already  in  Italian  hands,  and  as  the  establishment  of  a  northern 
kingdom  seemed  both  possible  and  desirable,  Palmerston  urged 
Austria  to  agree  to  a  total  surrender  of  the  north  of  Italy.  But  he 
was  aware  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposal  must  depend  upon 
the  course  of  the  war.  Events  proved  that  Italy  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
independence  or  unity.  Co-operation  between  the  States  appeared 
impossible.  Th^  Republicans  saw  with  dislike  successes  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Monarchy.  Delay  brought 
renewed  strength  to  Radetsky,  and  before  the  middle  of  August  a 
succession  of  disastrous  defeats  had  driven  the  Sardinians  again 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  Milan  had  returned  to  Austrian  hands.  The 
character  of  the  mediation  was  inevitably  changed,  but  the  English 
minister  believed  that  Austria  was  still  so  hard  pressed  that  Lombardy 
at  least  might  be  rescued.  The  French  Republicans  were  eager  to 
support  the  Italians,  and  were  only  kept  back  by_the  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful mediation,  and  Palmerston  was  able  by  pointing  this  out  to 
the  Austrians  to  induce  them  so  far  to  yield  as  to  agree  to  a  con- 
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ference  at  Brussels.  Bat  as  the  afOurs  of  the  empire  became  re-estab- 
lished, as  the  Hungarians  were  checked,  and  the  young  Prince 
succeeded  to  the  late  imbecile  Emperor,  the  hopes  of  a 
favoiuable  arrangement  grew  weaker.  The  Sardinians,  JJ^ 
impatient  of  waiting,  early  in  1849  again  took  the  field, 
and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara  (March  24),  followed  by  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Venice,  extinguished  for  a  while  all 
farther  hope  of  Italian  independence. 

With  regard  to  Germany  England  could  really  do  nothing.  Her 
policy  was  confined  to  giving  such  encouragement  as  was  possible  to 
the  efforts  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  empire.  England  thus  appears 
during  this  year  as  the  mediating  Power  of  Europe — ^the  refiige  of 
dethroned  kings  and  ministers,  the  consistent  champion  of  orderiy 
and  constitutional  reform— a  position  won  by  the  proved  stability  of 
oof  institutions  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  storm  which 
had  passed  over  Europe  had  been  weathered.  In  spite  however  of 
the  high  position  thus  taken  by  England,  the  year  1849  was  not 
without  its  grave  difficulties. 

The  state  of  the  Continent,  and  the  part  which  the  English  Foreign 
Office  played  in  the  widespread  disturbances  of  the  year,  afforded  a 
constant  ground  for  party  assault.  The  instructions  issued  by  Lord 
Pahnerston  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  his  agents  abroad  showed 
that  he  looked  to  timely  concessions  on  the  part  of  governments  to 
secure  European  tranquillity.  By  the  bigoted  admirers  of  what  was 
spoken  of  as  ^Hhe  cause  of  order,''  his  despatches  were  treated  as 
incitements  to  revolution,  while  every  instance  of  ready  acceptance  of 
change  was  alleged  as  a  breach  of  the  Treaties  on  which  the  European 
settlement  rested.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  late  Foreign  Paimcnton'i 
Minister,  supported  by  Lord  Brougham,  made  himself  Jj^**'^ 
the  mouthpiece  of  these  charges  against  Government.  UMrcii  e,  i849. 
But  in  all  directions  the  defence  of  his  conduct  offered  by  Lord 
Pahnerston  seemed  successful.  When  charged  with  allowing  ordnance 
stores  to  be  supplied  to  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  having  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  done,  and  that  it  consisted 
merely  of  an  arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  the  contractor,  he 
was  able  to  declare  that  his  advice,  as  tendered  by  Lord  Minto,  had 
been  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  crowns  of  the  two  Sicilies 
upon  one  head,  that  that  advice  had  been  demanded  by  the  King  of 
Naples  himself,  and  that  probably  had  it  been  followed  the  insurrec- 
tion would  not  have  taken  place.  With  regard  to  Northern  Italy  he 
was  able  to  urge  that  he  had  throughout  attempted,  in  conjunction 
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with  France,  to  mediate  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  but  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  impress  upon  Charles  Albert  the  danger  and  futility 
of  a  single-handed  renewal  of  the  war.  He  declined  to  be  forced 
into  passing  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  French  Goyemment 
in  sending  an  expedition  to  Rome.  It  was  indeed  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  intention  or  object  of  France  in  so  doing.  The  liberal 
efforts  of  the  Pope  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop.  After  the  murder  of 
his  minister  Bossi,  he  lost  all  confidence  in  the  people,  fled  from  Home 
(Nov.  24),  and  watched  from  his  retirement  in  Gaeta  the  triumph  of 
the  popular  party,  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  triumvirs,  of  whom  Mazzini  was  one.  All  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation between  himself  and  his  people  he  harshly  rejected.  Sum- 
moned by  Austria,  the  Catholic  Powers  began  to  interfere.  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Austria  put  armies  in  the  field  against  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, and  suddenly  an  expedition  under  General  Oudenot  was  despatched 
from  France  to  occupy. Civita  Vecchia.  It  was  impossible  that  France 
should  have  come  openly  forward  as  the  upholder  of  arbitrary  authority, 
but  the  country  was  still  eager  to  assert  its  position  in  Europe,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  now  President,  had  been  elected  (Dec.  20) 
avowedly  as  the  champion  of  order.  Already,  probably,  his  views  were 
reaching  onward  to  the  establishment  of  a  Napoleonic  Empire,  to 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  Papacy  was  necessary.  He  took  advan- 
tage therefore  of  the  national  feeling,  and  despatched  the  expedition 
underthe  not  very  comprehensible  pretext  of  saving  Rome  from  anarchy, 
while  pretending  to  separate  himself  from  the  hostile  action  of  Austria. 
The  Republicans  demanded  to  be  left  alone  to  fight  their  own  battles ; 
they  refused  General  Oudenot  admission  to  their  city.  The  General 
declared  his  military  honour  involved  in  occupying  the  city  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded.  The  consequences  were  the  siege  of 
Rome,  its  capture  (July  1,  1849)  after  a  firm  resistance,  and  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  Republican  movement.  But  while  Lord 
Palmerston  refused  to  condemn  the  action  of  France  which  led  io 
this  result,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  from  the  first  deprecated  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  Rome,  and  regarded  the  conduct  of 
France  as  at  the  least  unfortunate. 
The  best  summary  perhaps  of  the  views  of  Palmerston,  and  therefore 
of  England,  at  this  time  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  may 
be  derived  from  his  defence  of  himself  when  his  conduct 


fliy  21, 1849.  .^  Hungary  was  impeached.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  Radicals  had  expressed  strong  indignation  against  the  intervention 
of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Hungarian  movement,  as 
well  as  the  intervention  of  France  at  Rome  and  had  plainly  indicated 
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that  they  considered  that  the  duty  of  our  Government  reached  beyond 
verbal  interference.  Both  charges  to  which  Lord  Palmerston's  policy 
was  open  were  thus  levelled  against  him ;  on  the  one  side  he  was 
charged  with  intermeddling  and  with  revolutionary  tendencies,  on  the 
other  with  intermeddling  without  dreaming  of  supporting  his  advice 
by  war.  In  reply  he  remarked,  "  There  are  two  objects  which  Eng* 
land  ought  peculiarly  to  aim  at,  the  one  is  to  maintain  peace,  the 
other  is  to  count  for  something  in  the  transactions  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  fitting  that  a  country  occupying  such  a  proud  position  as 
Englaind,  a  country  having  such  various  and  extensive  interests, 
should  lock  herself  up  in  a  simple  regard  to-her  own  internal  afiairs, 
and  should  be  a  passive  and  mute  spectator  of  everything  that  is 
going  on  around.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  be  said, '  Your  opinions 
are  but  opinions  ;  you  express  them  against  our  opinions  who  have 
at  our  command  large  armies  to  back  them.  What  are  opinions 
against  armies  ? '  Sir,  my  answer  is  opinions  are  stronger  than  armies. 
I  say  then  .  .  .  that  so  far  as  the  courtesies  of  international  inter- 
course will  permit  us  to  do  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  state  our  opinions 
founded  on  the  experience  of  this  country.  We  are  not  entitled  to 
interpose  in  any  manner  which  would  commit  the  country  to  embark 
in  those  hostilities ;  all  we  can  justly  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  may  present  themselves  in  which  the  counsel  of 
order  and  peace  may  be  offered  to  the  contending  parties."  As  to 
the  other  charge,  he  concludes,  "  To  suppose  that  any  Government  of 
England  could  wish  to  incite  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  suppose  that  any  Government  of  England  could  have 
any  other  wish  or  desire  than  to  maintain  peace  between  nations  and 
tranquillity  and  harmony  between  governments  and  subjects,  shows 
really  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  folly  which  I  never  could  suppose 
any  public  man  coidd  be  guilty  of,  which  may  do  very  well  for  a 
newspaper  article,  but  which  astonishes  me  to  find  made  the  subject 
of  a  speech  in  Parliament." 

♦^It  was  not  only  in  foreign  affairs  that  the  ministry  encountered 
difficulty.  Its  free-trade  policy  had  not  as  yet  been  DiaadtiMof 
attended  by  a  success  sufficiently  striking  to  secure  its  *^  !•«"*•. 
universal  acceptance.  Bad  harvests,  interruption  of  foreign  trade, 
difficulties  remaining  over  from  the  conmiercial  crisis  of  1847,  and 
the  inordinate  speculation  in  railway  enterprise  had  deprived  the  new 
system  of  a  fair  trial ;  and  although  the  depression  was  lessening,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  that  either  the  mercantile  or  the  agricultural 
interest  was  fully  prosperous.  The  potato  blight  had  reappeared  with 
renewed  strength  in  Ireland,  and  in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
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insurrectionary  movement  of  Smith  O'Brien  liad  been  suppressed, 
terrible  suffering  and  deep  discontent,  with  its  usual  accompaniment 
of  crime,  still  pervaded  that  unhappy  country.  The  ferment  in 
Europe  had  by  no  means  ceased,  and  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  wisdom  of  which  was  not  yet  vindicated,  was  open  on  all  sides  to 
assault.  Disorders  in  our  colonies  were  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  revision  of  our  colonial  policy  was  necessary,  and  a  renewed 
war  in  the  Punjab  threatened  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
victories. 

Whatever  doubt  was  still  felt  as  to  the  success  of  free-trade,  the 
Government  at  any  rate  showed  its  belief  in  the  principle 
NavifatiMi        by  reintroducing  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
'**••  Laws  which  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  previous  session. 

The  very  strict  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
oppose  the  competition  of  Holland  had  been  gradually  modified. 
The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  might  be  imported  into 
the  United  Bangdom  in  ships  belonging  to  the  country  where  the 
goods  were  produced.  European  goods  might  be  brought  in  the  ships 
of  any  country.  Between  Englsaid  and  the  colonies,  and  between 
colony  and  colony,  transportation  was  restricted  to  British  ships  or  to 
ships  of  the  colony  in  which  the  goods  were  produced.  It  was 
believed  by  many — and  Adam  Smith  had  lent  his  great  name  to  the 
belief— that  these  restrictions  fostered  the  commercial  marine,  and 
therefore  indirectly  the  royal  navy,  on  which  the  safety  of  England 
mainly  depended.  But  free-trade  had  now  been  established,  and 
protection  withdrawn  from  the  colonies ;  and  it  seemed  manifestly 
unjust  to  free  t];ieir  trade  with  the  one  hand  and  to  trammel  it  with 
the  other.  If  the  colonies  were  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  obtain  the  means  of  transport  as 
cheaply  as  possible  in  the  general  marTtet  of  the  world.  To  convinced 
free-traders  it  was  also  beyond  belief  that  free  competition  could  in 
any  way  tend  to  the  diminution  of  English  nautical  superiority.  The 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  in  the  Lower  House.  But 
in  the  House  of  Lords  its  progress  was  watched  with  great  anxiety, 
for  it  was  regarded  as  a  test-question  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
protection,  and  the  Government  were  by  no  means  sure  of  their 
strength.  It  was  however  carried  after  a  warm  debate  by  a  majority 
of  ten.  This  struggle  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  direct  effort  of  the 
protectionists.  They  had  shown  that  they  were  still  a  strong  party, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  debate  it  had  been  confessed  by  more  than 
one  that  the  restoration  of  the  system^  at  all  events  for  the  time,  was 
impossible.    Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  served  theni  so  well 
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in  the  great  struggle  of  1846,  had  died  suddenly  in  the  last  year, 
and  a  new  and  far  abler  leader  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Under  his  guidance  they  somewhat  changed  their  tactics,  demand- 
ingy  instead  of  a  renewal  of  the  old  system,  compensation  for  the 
landed  interest;  and  a  motion  which  he  introduced  in  March 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  attempts  leading  to  the  rearrange- 
ment of  local  taxes  and  the  transference  of  some  share  of  their 
burden  to  the  general  tax-payer.  His  resolution  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority. 

The  suppression  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ireland,  though 
relieving  it  from  an  immediate  danger,  had  left  the  MMMiMfor 
country  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  It  was  thought  JjJJjJJjJ*'*' 
necessary  to  renew  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Jtiy  ittf. 
But  it  was  understood  that  the  opportunity  of  the  tranquillity  thus 
secured  would  be  taken  for  introducing  some  important  measures  as  a 
cure  for  Irish  distress.  The  Government  however  did  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  forming  any  scheme  of  a  sufficiently  complete  character  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  Poverty  and  the  want  of  capital  were 
accepted  at  the  time  as  the  main  causes  of  the  distress.  But  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  disciple  of  the 
strict  economic  school,  had  an  extreme  objection  to  the  interference 
of  Government  in  commercial  matters,  and  set  his  face  against  all 
plans  for  the  fictitious  introduction  of  capital.  His  idea  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  value  of  land  would  by  degrees  become  so  low 
under  the  influence  of  the  enormous  poor-rate  that  it  would  afford  an 
irresistible  temptation  as  an  investment  to  capitalists.  The  Govern- 
ment consequently  confined  itself  to  measures  of  a  merely  temporary 
character.  The  terrible  amount  of  pauperism  in  some  ,,^,..^4^,^ 
districts  had,  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  raised  aid." 
the  rates  to  a  ruinous  heigfit.  With  this  difficulty  '••y^***- 
Government  proposed  to  deal  by  a  grant  of  ^0,000,  and  by  levying 
upon  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  general  rate,  known  as  the  ^'  rate  in  aid/' 
from  which  the  insolvent  Unions  were  to  be  supported.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  while  accepting  this  measure  as  a  temporary 
alleviation,  suggested  that  the  truer  policy  was  to  take  some  steps 
which,  without  Government  interference,  might  yet  attract  capital  to 
Ireland.  He  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  recommending  that  the 
distressed  districts  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  management  of 
a  Government  commission,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  land.  The  reception  of  this  proposal  was  so 
favourable,  and  the  feeling  that  Government  was  legislating  only  from 
hand  to  mouth  so  strong,  that  the  Ministry  in  some  degree  adopted  it, 
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and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  the  consequence.  A  Bill  embody- 
bCT«d&iUtei  ^^  *^®  ®*"^®  principle  had  been  passed  in  the  preceding 
Ad  year,  but  had  proved  inoperative.    Romilly,  the  Solicitor- 

■■•  *  General,  now  introduced  a  very  stringent  measure  by 
which  a  commission,  superseding  for  the  time  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
removed  the  obstacles  and  expenses  which  the  procedure  of  that  Court 
entailed,  and  allowed  under  its  authority4iIie  easy  sale  of  land,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  unquestionable  parliamentary  title  in  favour 
of  the  purchaser.  Its  comparative  failure  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Though  much  land  changed  hands,  and  capital  was  thus  in  a 
certain  degree  introduced,  the  new  landlords  were  even  more  inclined 
than  the  old  to  employ  the  powers  which  the  law  gave  them,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  discontent.  It  was 
in  fact  a  plausible  effort  ift  the  wrong  direction,  based  upon  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  same  laws  with  regard  to  land  were  applicable 
to  England  and  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  mere  introduction  of  wealthy 
landlords  would  establish  that  friendly  relation  between  them  and 
_       ,  their  tenants  which  existed  in  Ensfland.    It  was  followed 

CiuuiM  in  hm 

row  Law.  by  an  attempt  to  find  some  further  cure  for  the  ruinous 
July  1849.  character  of  the  Poor  Law.  Lord  John  Russell,  with  the 
intention  of  restoring  confidence,  proposed,  along  with  several  other 
modifications  of  the  law,  that  seven  shillings  in  tiie  pound  should  be 
the  maximum  rate  in  any  Union.  The  deficiency  which  might  thus 
occur  was  to  be  supplied  either  by  the  "rate  in  aid"  or  by  a  fresh 
grant  from  Parliament,  or  "  from  tiiose  sources  from  which  relief  had 
been  given  before  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1837."  The 
measure  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  resumption  of  the  strict 
administration  of  the  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law  and  the 
demand  for  the  workhouse  test  The  Bill  after  much  discussion  was 
passed,  but  not  till  it  had  been  shorn  in  the  Upper  House  of  its  most 
important  clause  by  which  the  maximum  was  fixed.  V 

The  difficulties  of  the  year  had  been  complicated  by  a  war  in  India. 
Mooltan,  the  capital  of  the  district  at  the  bifurcation  of 
War.  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus,  had  been  one  of  the  latest 

"*'•  conquests  of  the  Sikhs  under  Runjeet  Singh.    On  the 

death  of  its  first  governor  his  son  Moolraj  succeeded  to  his  office.  But 
his  reputation  for  wealth  induced  the  Lahore  Government  to  insist 
upon  an  enormous  succession-duty.  Difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  this  sum  continued,  and  though  for  a  time  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  had  allowed  Moolraj  to  remain  at  Mooltan, 
when  the  country  became  more  settled  the  claims  were  renewed. 
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An  arrangement  was  at  length  arrived  at,  and,  as  it  was  beliered, 
accepted  by  Moolraj,  by  which  the  goyemment  of  the  town  was  to  be 
placed  in  other  hands.  Two  English  officers,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  were  sent  with  a  small  native  escort  to  super- 
intend the  transfer.  They  appear  to  have  asked  Moolraj  somewhat 
roughly  for  a  settlement  of  his  accounts,  and  either  at  his  instigation 
or  induced  by  their  own  dislike  to  the  interference  of  foreigners  the 
people  of  Mooltan,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  at  which  ^  ^^ 
the  town  had  been  ceded,  fell  upon  the  English  officers  kooHml 
and  severely  wounded  them.  Shortly  afterwards  the  ^»^****' 
house  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  where  they  lay  wounded,  was 
assaulted,  and  they  were  both  murdered.  Moolraj  at  once  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  At  first,  a  local 
outbreak  ostensibly  against  the  native  Crovemment  of  Lahore,  the  in- 
surrection rapidly  grew  into  a  national  movement  against  the  English 
occupation.  The  country  was  ripe  for  rebellion.  The  chiefs  were 
thoroughly  disaffected.  The  energy  of  the  young  English  officers  who 
had  superintended  the  native  Government,  not  always  with  discre- 
tion, had  alienated  the  people.  Signs  of  the  coming  danger  had  been 
visible  at  Le^ore,  and  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  remove  the 
Queen-mother  as  a  centre  of  disaffection  into  English  territory.  The 
English  Crovemment  was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  local 
disturbance,  and  no  immediate  advance  of  troops,  was  made.  But  a 
young  officer,  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  thought  it  his  duty  at  once  to 
collect  what  troops  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and,  calling  to  his  aid  the 
Ehan  of  Bahwulpore,  an  EnglLsh  ally  to  the  south  of  Mooltan,  had 
after  some  successful  skirmishes  confined  the  insurgents  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mooltan ;  unable  to  act  against  the  town 
itself  without  reinforcements,  he  had  applied  to  Sir  Frederick  Currie, 
the  English  Resident  at  Lahore,  for  help.  Currie,  still  maintaining 
the  fiction  that  the  insurrection  was  local,  had  sent  him  a  strong  body 
of  Sikh  troops  under  Shore  Singh  (who  was  among  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  Sirdars),  as  well  as  some  siege  guns  under  General 
Whish,  thus  enabling  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  He  seenied  on 
the  point  of  success  when  the  desertion  of  the  whole  Sikh  force  under 
Shere  Singh  obliged  him  for  the  time  to  suspend  Ms  operations,  and 
made  it  evident  that  the  Sikh  nation  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  again  to  throw  off  English  influence,  and  that  the  Punjab 
would  have  to  be  reconquered.  The  scene  of  the  great  struggle  was 
to  the  north-west  of  Lahore,  between  that  capital  and  the  passes 
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leading  to  Cabul  and  Afghanistan.  The  Sikhs  in  their  eagerness  had 
laid  aside  their  old  quarrels  with  the  Afghans  and  persuaded  Dost 
Mahomed  to  send  troops  to  their  assistance  and  to  occupy  Attock. 

To  meet  this  alarming  combination  English  troops  were  at  once 
B«tti«of  assembled  at  Ferozepore ;  and  in  November  Lord  Gough, 

Bunmifv.  the  Commander-in-Chief»  advanced  at  the  head  of  20,000 
Hot.  82,  U48.  jjjg^  ^  ^jjg  Chenab.  Gough,  a  vigorous  and  successful 
soldier,  and  capable,  a3  was  subsequently  proved,  of  commanding 
well,  was  hasty  and  incautious.  An  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out proper  precautions  produced  the  battle  of  Bamnugur — a  victory 
indeed,  but  so  dearly  bought  and  so  ineffective'  that  it  was  little 
better  than  a  defeat  Though  the  river  was  xsrossed,  the  only 
result  was  the  removal  of  the  enemy  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
Jhelum.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  November.  On  the 
21st  of  January  Whish  succeeded  in  reducing  Mooltan,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  employed  there  were  at  liberty  to  join  the  main  army. 

But  before  this,  on  the  13th,  Gough  had  fought  a  great 
cuiUMiwaita^  battle  at  Chillianwallah.  He  had  made  all  fitting  dis- 
jml  13, 1849.  poaitions  for  fighting  the  battle  on  the  14th,  but  the 
Sikhs,  having  fired  upon  his  camp,  had  roused  his  temper,  and  he  had 
hastily  plunged  at  once,  late  in  the  evening  and  with  wearied  troops, 
into  a  battle.  It  had  been  a  terrible  slaughter,  in  which  both  armies 
claimed  the  victory.  Seldom  had  a  despatdi  been  received  with 
more  anger  and  dismay  than  that  which  brought  the  news  of  this 
battle  to  England.  A  cry  arose  on  all  sides  for  the  removal  of  the 
impetuous  general,  and  the  immediate  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Sindh.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Government  felt  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  czy,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
although  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease,  Napier  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  within  a  few  hours  left  England  to  take  it  up. 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  Gough  had  re-established  his  reputation. 
Strengthened  by  the  army  under  Whish  from  Mooltan,  which  had 
marched  up  with  extraordinary  rapdity,  he  brought  the  united  Sikh 

and  Afghan  troops  to  an  engagement  at  Goojerat,  and 
Gociient.  there  neglecting  no  precaution,  and  using  to  the  full  his 

'*^'  ^*  artillery,  he  completely  routed  the  enemy  with  little  or  no 

loss,  showing  by  this  success  how  thoroughly  his  late  disaster  was  trace- 
able to  his  indiscreet  haste.  Under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  the  pursuit 
WQA  pressed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  Afghan  allies  withdrew 
into  the  passes,  the  Sikhs  recognised  that  their  force  was  completely 
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broken,  and  on  the  14tii  of  March  the  remnant  of  their  army  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  mercifiil  attempt  to  allow  the  native  goyemment  to- reform 
itself  nnder  English  guardianship  had  entirely  tailed.  It  seemed 
obvious  to  Lord  Dalhousie  that  any  further  steps  in  the  same  direc- 
tion would  be  unwise,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  annex  *--,_.y^  ^ 
the  Punjab.  The  Mahan^ah  Bhuleep  Singh  was  hand-  um  Puuab. 
Bomely  pensioned  and  brought  over  to  England,  while  **""  **'  ****' 
the  Punjab  itself — ^placed  first  under  a  Board  consisting  of  John 
and  Henry  Laurence  and  Mr.  Mansel,  and  subsequently  under  the 
sole  rule  of  John  Jt^aurence — became  a  model  of  a  well-governed 
English  proviace,  and  in  subsequent  times  of  great  danger  the  strong- 
hold of  English  power  in  India. 

The  difficulties  of  the  previous  year  had  been  so  far  overcome  that 
the  Ministry,  in  the  Queen's  Speech  with  which  the  y^,^,^^^ 
session  of  1850  opened,  were  able  to  give  a  tolerably  ■«»«••««■•]». 
successful  account  of  the  nation.    Free-trade  had  begun  ^'^' 
to  tell  its  tale,  and  trade  was  steadily  reviving ;  the  revenue  showed 
a  handsome  surplus  ;  the  value  of  the  exports  had  risen  in  the  oourse 
of  the  last  year  nearly  ;£  10,000,000  ;  pauperism  had  decreased ;  and 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  low.    There  was  indeed  pro- 
gressive improvement   in   the   condition   of  the   workiDg*elasses. 
Public  attention  had  for  some  years  been,  by  the  spread  of  the  cholera, 
attracted  to  the  insanitary  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ;  great 
efforts  and  great  improvements  had  been  the  consequence.    The 
Sanitary  Commission  which,  even  as  early  as  1842,  had  published  its 
report,  had  shown  how  large  was  the  amount  of  illness  which  it  was 
possible  to  prevent,  and  in  1847  and  1848  several  important  Bills— 
the  Towns'  Improvement  Act,  the  Public  Health,  and  the  Nuisance 
Removal  Act— had  been  the  result.   The  Public  Health  Act  of  1 848, 
which  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Chadwick 
and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  the  authors  of  the  first  sanitary  report, 
had  established  a  general  Board  of  Health  to  carry  out  the  curative 
measures  necessary ;  and  its  success  had  been  emphasised  by  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  cholera,  which  had  reappeared  in 
1849,  had  been  met  and  combated.    In  Ireland,  too,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  unusual  tranquillity.     It  was  perhaps  rather  specious 
than  real,  the  effect  of   exhaustion  caused  by  the  late  terrible 
disasters.      Nor  had  the  opportunity  been  thoroughly  or  wisely 
used.    Yet  for  the  instant  much  was  hoped  from  the  action  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates   Bill,  and    the    temporary  lull  of   agitation. 
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There  was  however  a  confessed  depression  in  the  agricultural  interests, 
the  protectionists  still  formed  an  important  party  in  opposition, 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  conducted  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  still  afforded  a  constant  opening  for  attack.  On  the 
other  side,  the  demands  of  the  Charter,  no  longer  pressed  by  external 
agitation,  began  to  make  themselves  heard  in  a  more  formal  and 
practical  manner  in  the  House,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  question  of 
further  reform  of  the  constituencies  would  soon  become  prominent. 
But  the  question  of  protection  appeared  to  hare  been  practically 
settled  in  the  late  defeat  sustained  by  the  Opposition  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws.  The  amendments  to  the  address  moved  by 
the  country  party  in  both  Houses  were  defeated  by  large  majorities, 
and  the  attempt  of  Disraeli  to  obtain  by  a  revision  of  the  burdens  of 
the  Poor  Law  some  indirect  advantages  to  the. landed  interest  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  morement  on  behalf  of  a  reform  of  the  con- 
stituencies, of  which  Mr.  Hume  made  himself  the  spokesman,  proved 
also  to  be  as  yet  not  ripe  for  success ;  and  the  resolution  in  favour  of 
Household  Suflfrage,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  Ballot,  which  he 
introduced,  was  negatived  by  242  to  96.  A  somewhat  colourless 
Budget,  showing  a  calculated  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
tliis  surplus,  and  allowed  room  for  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cobden  for  the 
reduction  of  expenditure.  But  the  Grovemment  was  able,  though 
sometimes  by  small  majorities,  to  resist  the  amendments  of  the 
Opposition,  and  little  was  done  beyond  a  small  diminution  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt,  and  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  bricks  with  the 
intention  of  facilitating  the  improved  housing  of  the  working-classes. 
Foreign  affairs  and  the  state  of  our  Colonies  were  the  points  round 
.  ^    .  which  the   interests  of  the    year  centred.      In    the 

drawn  to  th*  course  of  the  last  few  years  public  attention  had  been 
coioBiei.  drawn  in  not  altogether  a  pleasant  way  to  the  subject 

of  our  colonial  policy.  General  causes,  such  as  constantly  increasing 
emigration  and  the  desire  to  cut  down  the  national  expenditure, 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  disputes  and  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
threatening  character,  to  excite  public  interest  in  a  subject  but  too 
often  regarded  with  indifference.  An  insurrection  in  Ceylon  had  been 
suppressed  with  questionable  severity,  and  Lord  Torrington,  the 
G^ovemo^,  was  said  to  have  passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  himself 
by  his  own  casting  vote.  Similar  exhibitions  of  overstrained  author- 
ity had  taken  place  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  British  Guiana, 
thwarted  by  the  governor  in  attempts  at  retrenchment,  the  Assembly 
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had  stopped  supplies,  and  the  colony  had  been  almost  brought  to  ruin. 
From  Anstralia  increasing  complaints  of  the  government  had  been 
made.  Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  refused  any  longer 
to  serve  as  penal  settlements,  and  to  accept  the  offscourings  of 
England.  The  attempt  to  land  convicts  at  the  Cape  had  produced 
something  closely  resembling  a  rebellion.  The  Queen's  ship,  with 
the  convicts  on  board,  had  been  refused  all  intercourse  with  the 
shore,  and  been  compelled  to  sail  away  with  its  living  cargo.  And 
in  Canada,  a  serious  uproar  had  arisen  in  Montreal  Lord  Elgin, 
the  Governor,  had  given  his  assent  to  a  Bill  to  indemnify  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  the  insur- 
rection of  1837  and  1838.  The  British  party,  Loyalists,  as  they 
called  themselves,  had  broken  into  riot.  Parliament  House  had  beeu 
burnt,  the  houses  of  the  Ministers  pillaged,  and  a  petition  got  up  for 
the  removal  of  the  Governor,  and  to  entreat  Parliament  to  disallow 
the  Bill,  which  was  stigmatised  as  a  means  of  rewarding  rebels  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  A  declaration  had  even  been  put  out 
advising  the  annexation  of  the  Canadas  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  "  From  every  quarter,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  charges  were  brought  against  the  present 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  of  injudicious  appointments, 
ignorance,  negligence,  vacillation,  breach  of  faith,  and  tyranny." 

But  although  the  complaints  were  levelled  against  Lord  Grey, 
thinking  men  who  took  interest  in  the  subject  were  fully  j.  ^^  - 
aware  that  it  was  not  the  individual  Minister,  but  the  r«foraoftii« 
system  which  was  to  blame.  It  was  seen  that  it  was  **^"***  *^***' 
impossible  that  the  wishes,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  rising  colonies 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe  should  be  understood  or  answered  by  any 
single  head  of  a  department  resident  in  London.  It  was  inevitable 
that  disputes  should  arise  in  countries  governed,  as  our  colonies  then 
were,  by  nominee  councils  and  an  executive  over  which  the  people 
had  no  control  An  association  had  been  formed  for  colonial  refonn. 
The  solution  which  it  offered  was  the  establishment  of  self-government 
in  the  colonies,  and  as  complete  a  command  of  local  questions  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves  as  was  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  Imperial  interests.  At  last,  in  the  session  of  1850, 
GovemmSnt,  which  had  resisted  all  private  efforts  at  reform,  found  it 
necessary  to  undertake  the  business  themselves,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  colonies,  and  a 
declaration  of  his  determination  to  preserve,  for  the  present  at  least. 
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the  colonial  empire,  he  pointed  out  that  the  late  complete  destruction 
of  the  system  of  commercial  monopoly  had  entirely  altered  the 
position  of  the  oolonies,  which  had  been  originally  founded  principally 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  system.  Upon  this  ground  he  confessed 
-ggoMt^^M  *^**  ^®  thought  it  right  that  many  of  them  at  least  should 

Aoftniia  be  allowed  separate  constitutions.  He  refused  however, 
Bill.  on  the  plea  of  impossibility,  to  draw  the  sharp  line  which 

lujr  IS,  ISM.  ^jjg  jjj^yg  advanced  reformers  desired  between  local  and 
imperial  questions.  But  while  thus  reserving  the  power  of  the  veto 
in  all  cases  to  the  home  Ministry,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  legislative  body  in  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  (now  for  the  first 
time  separated),  with  power  to  introduce  such  changes  in  their  con- 
stitution as  they  thought  fit,  and  an  executiye  responsible  to  the 
colonial  Parliament.  Objections  were  made  to  the  form  of  constitution 
offered  and  to  the  want  of  definition  of  Imperial  rights.  But  as  the 
colonists  were  given  the  power  to  change  their  constitution,  the 
objection  was  really  of  little  weight,  and  practically  the  common- 
sense  of  the  Government  has  prevented  any  difficulty  from  arising  as 
to  what  the  colonial  legislature  might  or  might  not  handle.  The 
Bill  in  fact  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that,  whenever  it  was  not  forbidden  by  circum- 
stances, the  best  way  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  colonies  and 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  found  in  giving  them 
the  complete  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It  forms  tiie  beginning 
of  that  system  of  local  responsible  governments  which  at  present 
exists  in  all  our  chief  colonies. 

The  strictures  upon  the  management  of  the  Colonial  Office  had 
Attacki  ^®^  ^^^  severe;    but  it  was  throughout  felt   that 

paim«nton's  although  somo  mismanagement  might  be  attributable  to 
foreign  poUc7.  j^^^  Grey,  it  was  rather  the  system  than  the  man  that 
was  to  blame.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  the  case  was  almost 
reversed.  It  was  Lord  Palmerston  himself  against  whom  all  attacks 
were  directed.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the  policy  was  carried  out, 
rather  than  the  policy  itself,  which  seemed  open  to  objection.  Full 
of  self-confidence,  mistrusting  in  diplomacy  the  effect  of  combined 
management,  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  kept  foreign  affairs  much  in  his  own  hands.  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  he  allowed  his  strong  prejudices  to  influence  his 
political  action.  A  profound  mistrust  in  France  and  French  diplo- 
macy, and  a  strong  abhorrence  mingled  with  some  contempt  for  the 
arbitrary  Powers  of  Europe,  coloured  all  that  he  did.     A  firm  belief 
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in  the  exceUence  under  all  circumstances  of  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  England,  and  of  the  superiority  of  Englishmen,  tended 
still  farther  to  gire  a  dictatorial  and  meddlesome  character  to  his 
diplomacy. 

In  a  certain  sense  successful — for  undoubtedly  the  position  of 
England  among  nati<M»  was  very  high — in  tiie  actual  -,^^^ 
production  of  its  object,  if .  that  object  was  oo&stitutionai  bwh— «  m- 
rule,  it  bad  signally  &iled.  The  reaction  in  the  course  •••*••'*•••• 
of  the  year  1849  had  been  complete,  and  the  prospects  of  constitu- 
tional advance  were  very  dark.  All  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
two  Sicilies  had  been  suppressed.  The  victory  of  Novara  and  the 
fall  of  Venice  had  re-established  Austrian  supremacy  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  her  troops  had  been  instrumental  in  crushing  tlie  rising 
liberty  of  Tuscany,  of  Parma,  and  Modena.  The  French  had  restored 
the  power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome.  Meanwhile,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
Austria  had  been  attempting  to  centralise  its  dominions.  The 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  clinging  to  their  old  constitution,  though  checked 
in  their  advance  upon  Vienna,  bad  regained  their  superiority  in  the 
field.  The  stirring  eloquence  of  Kossuth  excited  them  to  firm 
resistance,  while  the  Polish  Generals  Bem  and  Dembinski  made 
successful  bead  against  the  Austrian  arms.  In  an  evil  hour  for  itself 
the  Austrian  Court  summoned  to  its  assistance  the  Czar;  and 
150,000  Russians  added  to  the  Austrian  troops  proved  more  than  the 
Hungarians  could  resist.  The  surrender  of  their  last  army  under 
Georgcy  completed  their  defeat,  and  their  leaders  fled  for  refuge 
to  Turkey.  In  Grermany  the  effort  at  reconstituting  the  Empire 
had  broken  down.  While  the  Republican  feeling,  which  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  desire  for  national  union,  had  driven  the 
Assembly  at  Frankfort  to  foolish  extremes,  the  jealous  rivalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  equally  desirous  to  secure  the  first  place  in  any 
new  federative  arrangement,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Princes  to  anni- 
hilate themselves  for  the  advantage  of  their  common  fatherland,  had 
prevented  any  reasonable  settlement.  Prussia  had  felt  itself  obliged 
to  refuse  the  Imperial  crown.  The  greater  Princes  had  withdrawn 
their  deputies  from  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  which  had  moved  to 
Stuttgart,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  its  meeting  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  A  fresh  outburst  of 
revolutionary  zeal  which  had  followed  upon  these  events  had  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  in  Baden.  But  when  this  was  crashed  by 
Prussian,  Federal,  and  Bavarian  troops,  the  revolution  was  over, 
things  fell  back  again  into  their  old  position,  the  Princes  forgot 
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all  their  promlBes  of  constitaiional  government^  and  the  dynastic 
reaction  was  complete. 

Throughout  thia  troubled  period,  the  most  which  English  diplomacy 
^,.^^  had  been  able  to  undertake  had  been  mediation  andadvice, 

vftthj  with  th«  directed  to  moderate  in  their  own  interests  the  seyerity  of 
Mbwmi  ptrtf.  ^^  succcssful  reactionaries.  But  the  popular  sympathy 
waa  doubtless  with  the  party  of  progress.  The  cruelty  with  which  the 
Austrians  exercised  their  renewed  authority,  and  the  masterful  inter- 
vention of  Russia,  rendered  this  feeling  more  acute.  It  was  fuUy  shared 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  effect  when 
he  could  do  so  without  bringing  the  country  into  war.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  found  in  the  demand  of  Russia  and  Austria  that  Turkey 
should  deliver  up  the  Hungarian  fugitives.  To  this  demand  Turkey 
gave  a  firm  refusal,  but  offered  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  or  to 
keep  them  safely  at  a  distance  firam  the  frontier.  The  Ambassadors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  at  once  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  Turkey  would  be  forced  into  war  with 
its  powerful  neighbours.  It  applied  to  England  and  to  France  for 
assistance,  which  was  immediately  and  effectively  given  ;  for  iii 
refusing  the  demand  the  Turks  were  certainly  justified.  The  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London  indeed  acknowledged  that  by  treaty  while 
the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  make  the  demand,  the  Turks  had  a  right 
to  refuse  it  The  English  Government  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Russian  Court,  and  to  accelerate  its  movements  the  Eng- 


ihS^eUM.  ^^^^  ^^^  French  fleets  were  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Oct.  i8«.  They  even,  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  1841,  entered  the 

Straits;  but  this  error  was  speedily  corrected,  and  was  alleged  to 
have  been  due  to  stress  of  weather.  Neither  Russi^  nor  Austria  was 
inclined  to  press  the  matter  further,  the  demand  was  withdrawn,  and 
after  a  while  such  of  the  refugees  as  had  not  become  Mahomedans  left 
Turkey  for  America  and  England.  Though  the'difiiculty  had  been 
arranged  without  recourse  to  arms,  the  feelings  of  the  Czar  had  been 
much  shocked,and  a  permanent  hostility  to  England  excited  in  his  mind. 
France  had  in  this  case  acted  cordially  as  our  ally,  but  the  next 
exhibition  of  English  vigour  seriously  threatened  the  alliance.  Greek 
^^   ^  independence   had  been  established  under   the  joint 

ment  ia  guardianship  of  Russia,  France,  and  England.    Consti- 

r«eee.  tutioual  government  had  been  guaranteed.    It  had  how- 

ever been  constantly  delayed.  Otho,  the  Bavarian  Prince,  who  had 
been  placed  upon  the  throne  was  absolute  in  his  own  tendencies,  and 
supported  by  the  absolute  Powers ;  and  France,  eager  to  establish 
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lier  own  inflaencc  in  the  East,  and  seeing  a  road  to  that  object  rather 
in  flattering  the  hopes  of  Greece  for  increased  territory  than  in 
sapport  of  good  goyemment,  had  sided  with  the  Absolutists,  learing 
Engknd  the  sole  supporter  of  constitutional  role.  The  Qoyemment 
and  administration  were  deplorably  bad.  One  Prime  Minister, 
Coletti,  had  been  himself  little  better  than  a  leader  of  brigands. 
Justice  was  of  a  violent  and  arbitrary  sort,  and  the  judges  were 
dependent  on  the  Ministry.  Any  demands  raised  by  the  English 
against  the  €k>yemmenty  and  the  bad  administration  afforded  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  dispute,  were  certain  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  tiie  King,  supported  by  the  adyice  of  all  the 
diplomatic  body.  Such  questions  had  arisen.  lonians,  claiming  to 
be  British  subjects,  had  been  maltreated,  the  boat's  crew  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  a  Queen's  diip  roughly  handled,  and  in  two  cases  the  ua  m^mm 
money  claims  of  English  subjects  against  the  Groyem-  ^^'i***^ 
ment  disregarded.  They  were  trivial  enough  in  themselves  ;  a  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Finlay,  a  Scotchman,  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  royal  garden,  and  the  price — ^no  doubt  somewhat  exorbitant 
—which  he  set  upon  it  refused.  The  house  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  a 
native  of  Gibraltar,  had  been  sacked  by  a  mob,  without  due  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  police.  He  demanded  compensation  for  ill- 
usage,  for  property  destroyed,  and  for  the  loss  of  certain  papers,  the 
only  proof  as  he  declared  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  claim  against  the 
Portuguese  Grovemment.  Such  claims  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
thiogs  should  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  Law  Court.  But  Lord 
Palmerston,  placing  no  trust  in  the  justice  to  be  there  obtained,  made 
them  a  direct  national  claim  upon  the  Grovemment.  For  several  years 
on  various  pretences  the  setUement  of  the  question  had  been  post- 
poned, and  Palmerston  had  even  warned  Bussia  that  he  should  some 
day  have  to  put  strong  pressure  upon  the  Greek  Court  to  obtain  the 
dischaige  of  their  debts.  At  length,  at  the  close  of  1849,  sngiiih  flMt 
his  patience  became  exhausted.  Admiral  Parker,  with  JSJ^^J^**^* 
the  British  fleet,  was  ordered  to  the  Pirseus.  Mr.  Wyse,  Jm.  iwo. 
the  English  Ambassador,  embarked  in  it.  The  claims  were  again 
formally  laid  before  the  King,  and  upon  their  being  declined  the  Piraeus 
was  blockaded,  ships  of  the  Greek  navy  captured,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels secured  by  way  of  material  guarantee  for  payment.  The  French 
and  the  Russians  were  indignant  at  this  unexpected  act  of  vigour. 
The  Court  of  the  Czar  found  in  it  au  opportunity  for  revenging  itself 
for  the  late  action  of  England  with  regard  to  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
and  sent  and  published  a  strongly  worded  and  threatening  despatch 
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to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  French,  on  the-other  hand,  displeased  at  the 
idea  of  the  matter  being  seUled  without  reference  to  themselves,  made 
an  offer  of  their  good  offices  as  mediators.  The  offer  was  accepted ; 
but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  neither  the  principle  iiiY<^ed, 
nor,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  amount  demanded,  wero  to  b«  subjects 
of  discussion.  Their  emissary  was  to  use  bis  influence  to  persuade 
the  Greeks  to  meet  the  daim.  Should  he  fieiil,  England  was  to  be  free 
agam  to  have  recourse  to  its  own  means  of  coercion.  Baron  Qros  was 
the  emusarj  sent.  During  his  negotiation  the  blockade 
was  suspended.  He  readied  Athens  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  afl^r  six  weeks  of  delay  and  argument— 
during  which,  as  Palmerston  thought,  he  had  constantly  paraed  the 
limits  of  mediation,  and  adopted  the  position  of  arbitrator— on  the 
21st  of  April  he  declared  that  his  negotiation  was  xiasuccessful.  But 
the  French,  disliking  a  treaty  contracted  under  English  guns,  had 
meanwhile  employed  their  Minister  in  London,  Drouyn  de  L'Huys, 
to  agree  with  Lord  PEdmerston  upon  a  Conyention,  settling  the  terms 
on  which  the  quarrel  might  be  ended.  The  Convention  was  agreed 
to  on  the  18th  of  April  A  steamer  had  been  sent  from  France  in- 
forming Baron  Gros  of  the  probability  of  such  a  Convention;  it 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  April.  Bat  no  corresponding  information  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Wyse.  He  therefore  refused  to  renew  negotiations 
Greece  yields  through  the  French,  again  proceeded  to  coercive  measures, 
to  force.  and  on  the  ^th  the  Greek  Government  yielded.    The 

Aivu  1850.  JFrench  thus  found  that  after  all  the  business  had  been 
concluded  without  their  participation.  As  Palmerston  pleaded  that 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  communicating  with  Mr.  Wyse  as 
to  the  Convention  was  the  effect  of  accident,  the  French  demanded 
that  the  accident  should  be  corrected,  and  that  the  Convention  and 
not  Mr.  Wyse's  terms  should  form  the  basis  of  the  final  agreement. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Baron  Gros  from  the  negotiation  England  had  again  entered  on  her 
full  rights,  justified  Mr.  Wyse  in  renewing  the  blockade,  and  held 
to  the  arrangement  then  made.  In  extreme  anger  the  French  charged 
him  with  duplicity  and  recalled  their  ambassador  from  England. 
The  matter  was  too  small  to  cause  any  risk  of  war ;  but  the  Cabinet 
thought  it  so  serious  as  to  require  some  concession,  and  finally  on  all 
points  not  already  completed  the  Convention  was  accepted. 

For  the  time  this  trumpery  little  affair  caused  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  being  regarded  as  a  typical  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
management  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  formed  the  ground  of  a  rery  seri- 
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ous  attack  upon  the  Government.  In  the  House  of  Lordtt  in  a  great 
debate  in  June  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Goyemment  AtiMkoB 
was  arraigned,  and  Lord  Paltnerston  was  accused  of  5SH«M?of* 
haying  alienated  the  whole  of  Europe.  His  constant  lmaa. 
interference  on  behalf  <rf  the  Liberals,  it  was  said,  had  '""  "'  "**' 
set  in  array  against  us  the  absolute  Powers  of  Europe,  without  in 
any  way  adyancing  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  on  all  sides  those  absohite 
Powers  were  for  the  time  sucoessfuL  His  conduct  had  not  even 
been  consistent.  The  national  aspirations  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswig  had  not  been  supported.  Anxious,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  to  attach  themselyes  to  the  German  nation,  they  had  fonnd 
assistimce  in  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort  and  the  Prussian  King.  But 
England  had  throughout^  while  assuming  the  part  of  mediator, 
fayoured  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and 
thns  our  position,  both  with  regard  to  Prussia  and  to  all  those  desirous 
of  German  unity,  had  been  injured.  The  appearance  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Dardanelles,  contrary  to  treaty,  had  excited  the  hostility  of 
Rnssia  and  Austria,  and  now,  while  alienating  our  one  real  ally, 
France,  we  had  exhibited  onrselyes  in  the  odious  attitude  of  a  bully, 
and  laid  ourselyes  open  to  reproaches  so  insulting  as  those  of  the 
Russian  despatch  of  February.  The  resolution  oondemnatory  of  our 
foreign  policy,  supported  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Had  Lord  John  Russell  thrown  oyer  Palmerston  it  might  haye 
l>een  regarded  as  a  personal  attack ;  but  he  was  too  true  to  his 
friends  and  too  constitutional  in  his  yiews  to  adopt  such  a  line.  It 
became  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  vindicate  Goyemment.  This 
was  managed  by  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Boebuck  of  a  resolution, 
declaring  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Lord  Palmerston's  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs.  The  debate  which  ensued,  pftimwitoii's 
and  which  lasted  four  nights,  is  one  of  the  most  Jf^  bSSiJS* 
celebrated  on  record.  At  length  Palmerston  rose,  and  J«m  w,  isso. 
in  a  speech  of  nearly  five  hours'  duration  defended  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration,  a  speech  which  is  said  to  have 
been  more  admirable  than  convincing,  but  which,  at  all  events, 
W  the  effect  of  obtaining  for  Grovemment  a  majority  of  46,  and 
of  retaining  Lord  Palmerston  in  office  \  while  by  its  essentially 
TDMtnly  and  English  tone  it  won  for  him  that  strong  popularity 
which  subsequently  rendered  him  so  exceptionally  the  Minister 
of  the  nation.  It  drew  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  observation  that 
"It  has  made  us  all  proud  of  him."     Yet  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
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spoken  against  the  resolution.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  that  a  policy 
which  allied  a^inst  it  such  men  as  Stanley,  Aberdeen,  Canning,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Sidney  Herbert,  Gladstone, 
Cobden  and  Peel,  was  not  open  to  some  stricture.  But  in  fact  Lord 
Palmerston,  conservatiye  in  many  of  his  tendencies,  was  in  his  foreign 
policy  democratic.  Judged  firom  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
statesman,  who  saw  in  England  only  one  of  a  group  of  nations 
arranged  upon  dynastic  principles,  the  policy  which  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  shocked  every  Court  in  Europe,  could  not  but  be 
blameworthy.  From  those  who  regarded  England  as  the  guardian 
and  champion  of  the  great  idea  of  liberty,  and  from  those  also  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  considered  it  the  duty  of  England  to  raise  a 
constant  protest  in  favour  of  its  own  position,  the  policy  could  scarcely 
fail  to  elicit  warm  admiration. 

The  debate  of  June  28th  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  triumph 
of  Palmerston,  but  because  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  voice 
..   .^  -  -,        of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  heard  in  the  House.    The  next 

Death  of  Sir 

Robert  peeL  day,  while  he  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill,  he  was 
jvne  29, 1800.  ^j^^q.,,^  iiovn  his  hoTsc,  and  received  injuries  which 
speedily  proved  fatal.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  typical  English  states- 
man, not  gifted  with  that  insight,  that  comprehension  of  the  contest 
of  forces  with  which  he  is  surrounded  and  its  probable  outcome  which 
makes  the  great  man,  but  ready  to  treat  with  admirable  sagacity  and 
practical  power  each  question  as  it  arises ;  not  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  but  ready  to  accept  and  throw  into  its  best  form  opinion 
already  ripened,  and  by  skilful  interweaving  of  the  new  and  old, 
saving  the  country  from  the  disastrous  results  of  sudden  innovation. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  was  hampered  by  the  creeds  of  his  youth 
and  entangled  with  party  ties.  He  opposed  with  a  tenacity  not 
creditable  to  his  foresight  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  reform  of  the  constituencies.  But  after  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  he  appears  to  have  reconsidered  his  position. 
From  that  time  onward  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognise  in  him  the 
national  statesman  rather  than  the  party  leader.  Under  the  English 
system  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  his  influence  without  a  party 
at  his  back.  His  attachment  to  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
constitution,  and  his  dislike  to  rapid  change  naturally  allied  him  with 
the  Tories.  But  reconstituted  by  him  the  party  ceased  to  be  merely 
obstructive,  and  not  without  some  mistrust  found  itself  led  into  a  course 
of  moderate  and  progressive  advance.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  the  exact  moment  at  which  his  views  were  formed,  it  is  evident 
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that  he  recognised  in  the  middle-class  the  real  element  of  national 
strength,  and  shook  himself  free  from  the  aristocratic  and  territorial 
influences  of  his  yonnger  days.  It  was  upon  this  view  that  he  rested 
his  financial  and  commercial  policy.  The  production  of  wealth  and  (as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  which  he 
had  embraced)  the  well-being  of  those  who  produced  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  objects  an  English  statesman  should  pursue,  implying,  as 
they  did  to  his  mind,  the  maintenance  of  stable  order  and  a  firiendly 
and  peaceful  attitude  towards  other  countries.  He  apparently  hoped 
to  educate  by  degrees  the  party  which  he  led  to  accept  the  financial 
system  which  would  secure  these  ends,  and  of  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  was  a  part.  The  terrible  outbreak  of  famine  and  disease 
in  Ireland,  which,  as  is  evident  from  his  letters,  moved  him  deeply, 
drove  him  from  this  course,  and  obliged  him  suddenly  to  offer  the 
completion  of  the  system  to  his  friends  as  yet  untrained  to  accept  it. 
It  was  the  belief  that  he  was  charged  with  the  fate  of  England,  and 
not  of  party,  which  allowed  him,  though  not  without  much  effort,  to 
break  loose  from  his  political  relations,  to  forego,  as  he  well  understood 
must  be  the  result,  all  further  hope  of  ofl&ce,  and  to  submit  to  the 
bitter  assaults  with  which  he  was  assailed.  Hhe  position  which  he 
regarded  himself  as  holding  when  in  office  he  continued  to  hold 
after  his  fall.  The  consistent  friend  and  wise  adviser  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry,  to  whom  alone  the  carrying  out  of  his  ideas  could  be 
intrnsted,  he  passed  his  last  years  in  anxiously  watching  the  effect 
of  what  he  had  done,  and,  without  a  following  and  without  office, 
remamed  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  most  respected  and  powerful 
statesman  in  the  country. 

The  triumph  of  Palmerston  in  the  late  debate,  and  his  maintenance 
in  the  position  of  Foreign  Minister,  was  a  matter  of  some  ^^^  BUnric- 
moment,  for  war  was  still  raging  between  Denmark  Hoirt«iiiw«r. 
and  the  Duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  there  appeared  to  be  every  probability  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  come  to  blows.  The  legal  position  of  the  Sleswig- 
Holstein  question  is  intricate,  the  principle  at  issue  very  simple.  The 
inhabitants  of  Holstein  and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  of  Sleswig, 
speaking  the  German  language,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  any  new 
form  of  confederation  arrived  at,  and  the  upholders  of  the  unity  of 
Germany  were  eagerly  determined  that  this  junction  should  be  effected. 
It  would  appear  that  legally  Holstein  had  always  been  a  German 
fie^  Sleswig  neariy  always  a  Danish  fief.  But  an  old  law  had  declared 
that  Sleswig  should  always  be  joined  to  Holstein,  and  the  law  of  snfc- 
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cession  allowed  the  female  line  in  Denmark  but  forbade  it  in  Sleswig. 
These  were  (he  technical  ^onds  on  which  Sleswig  claimed  to  follow 
Holstein  into  the  German^ederation.  A  guarantee  in  1 721  by  France 
and  England  of  the  Duchy  to  Denmark  formed  the  technical  ground 
for  the  action  of  the  Danish  Goyemment.  The  Prussians  had  offered 
themselYes  as  the  instruments  of  Germany.  Their  troops  had  not 
only  occupied  the  Duchies  but  had  invaded  Jutland,  from  which,  how- 
ever,  they  had  been  forced  to  retire  by  the  interference  of  the  Swedes, 


DENMARK 


and  an  armistice  between  Denmark  and  Flrussia  had  been  concluded 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1848.  The  war  had  continued  after  the  tennin- 
ation  of  the  armistice,  negotiations  of  various  kinds  had  been  entered 
into,  and  at  length,*on  the  2nd  of  July  1850,  under  the  mediation  of 
England,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Denmark  and  Germany  was  con- 
tracted. The  question  with  regard  to  the  Duohies  was  left  for  future 
settlement,  and  England  joined  with  Austria,  France,  and  all  the 
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Baltic  Powers  in  a  Protocol  on  the  4th  of  July,  dedaiing  their  wish 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  should  he  pre- 
served Besting  upon  such  large  support^  when  the 
Duchies  continued  the  war  the  King  of  Denmark  invaded  ]>« 
Sleswig,  defeated  General  Willisen,  a  Prussian  officer  ^^  •*"••• 
in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Duchy,  at  Idsted,  and  again  at  Frie- 
deiicst&dt,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  when  Willisen  and 
the  other  Prussian  volunteers,  by  whom  the  war  had  been  mainly  kept 
up,  withdrew.  Their  withdrawal  was  chiefly  due  to  the  calling  out 
of  the  Prussian  army.  Throughout  the  year  the  rivalry  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  been  becoming  more  pronounced.  The  old 
Diet  of  the  Confederation  had  resigned  its  powers  to  the  Assembly 
of  Frankfort.  Austria  supposed  that  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Diet)  of  whkh  she  was  the  acknowledged  chie^  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  June 
1849.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  summoned  at  Erfurt  repiesenta- 
tires  of  as  many  of  the  German  Principalities  as  it  could  collect^ 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  new  Confederation  of  which  it  was 
itself  to  be  the  head.  There  were  thus  two  rival  German  Parlia- 
ments. No  progress  however  was  made  at  the  Erfurt  Conference, 
and  Austria  considered  the  reconstitution  of  the  Frankfort  Diet 
as  a  triumj^  for  itself.  An  insurrection  in  Hesse  Cassel,  caused 
by  the  misgovemment  of  the  Elector,  obliged  that  prince  to  fly 
and  sunmon  to  his  assistmioe  4-ustrian  troops ;  and  the  Emperor, 
having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Csar,  sent  an  army  into 
Hesse  to  reinstate  the  Elector,  On  this  the  Prussians,  taking  the 
part  of  the  insurgent  Chambers  of  Hesse  Cassel,  moved  an  army 
into  the  country.  Hostilities  were  postponed  by  a  convention  at 
Olmiitz,  November  29, 1850,  in  aooordanoe  with  which  ^^^^^^i^  ^ 
jomt  commissiQnexs  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  the  heads  oianitL 
of  their  respective  parties,  were  intrusted  with  the  settle-  **^'  ***' 
ment  of  open  questions.  But  meanwhile  the  Prussians  thought  it 
pmdept  to  put  their  army  on  a  war  footing. 

^  In  the  Grerman  quarrel  England  had  no  very  direct  interest.  But  the 
Queen,  or  rather  Prince  Albert-- who  busied  himself  much  in  foreign 
affairs, — saw  with  displeasure  the  action  of  Palmerston  with  regard  to 
Sleswig-Holstein.  Strongly  imbued  with  admiration  for  German  unity, 
and  regarding  the  leadership  of  Prussia  as  necessary  for  the  success  of 
that  object,  the  Prince  disapproved  of  the  anti-German  policy  of  the 
Protocol  of  July.  The  divergence  of  Lord  Palmeiston's  views  from 
those  of  the  Court,  and  still  more  his  off-hand  manner  of  conduct- 
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ing  business,  produced  an  incident  which  foreshadowed  the  crisis  of  the 
following  year.  The  Queen  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  to 
TiM  (hMMi'a  I^rd  Palmerston,  through  the  Prime  Minister,  a  memo- 
Mmonwiiia.  randum,  requiring  him  to  state  distinctly  what  he  pro- 
Aoff.  iMo.  posed  in  any  given  case,  in  order  that  she  might  know 
to  what  she  had  given  her  consent ;  and,  secondly,  that  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measure  it  should  not  be  arbitrarily  altered  or 
modified.  Such  an  act,  she  said,  she  "must  consider  as  failure  in 
sincerity  towards  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise 
of  her  constitutional  right  of  diamissing  the  Minister.''  It  excites 
surprise  that,  after  so  strongly  worded  a  memorandum,  Lord  John 
Russell  should  still  have  allowed  Lord  Palmerston  to  remain  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  should. have  wished 
to  do  so.  No  doubt  the  memorandum  embodied  a  true  constitutional 
view.  If  the  Sovereign,  as  the  permanent  element  of  the  executive, 
is  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  Grovemment,  it  must  be  in  securing  as 
far  as  possible  continuity  in  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and 
as  all  communications  with  foreign  Courts  are  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  at  least 
be  thoroughly  informed  of  what  his  Ministers  are  doing.  There  is 
indeed  no  sign  that  tiie  Queen,  or  her  chief  adviser,  Prince  Albert, 
ever  relaxed  tjieir  loyal  adhesion  to  constitutional  maxims.  Tet  there 
was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  Court  might  and  did  exercise  a 
sinister  influence  on  the  foreign  poUqy  of  England.  It  was  impossible 
to  forget  the  close  family  relationships  which  connected  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  or  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  views  of  the 
Sovereign  were  somewhat  coloured  by  a  natural,  nay  an  inevitable 
sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  reigning  class. 

It  was  only  when  Prince  Albert  devoted  his  great  abilities  and 
love  of  culture  to  questions  of  a  more  social  character  that  he 
was  regarded  by  the  people  in  general  as  occupying  his  proper  place. 
In  everything  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  to  the  spread  of  science  and  art^  he 
exhibited  the  warmest  interest,  and  a  great  idea  was  now  occupy- 
ing his  mind.  In  the  year  1849  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
nieOrMt  a  great  International  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  in- 
Bzuiiiuon.  dustry,  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  1851.  It 
was  believed  that  all  nations  would  gain  advantage  by  an  interchange 
of  experience,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  both  of  the  requirements 
and  achievements  of  other  countries  necessary  for  success  in  the 
increased  competition    which    improved   locomotion  was  rendering 
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inevitable.      The  plan  had  found  favour   generally,  both  among 
the  manofacturers  of  England  and  abroad.    Conimissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  carry  it  out.     The  difficnlty  of  erecting  with  due 
rapidity  and  due  attention  to  beauty  a  building  vast  enough  for  the 
purpose  had  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  Paxton's  plan  for  a 
palace  of  glass ;  and  shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  Parliamentary 
session  the  still  further  difficulty  of  finding  a  fitting  site  was  met, 
though  only  after  much  opposition,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  * 
of  Hyde  Park  for  the  purpose.    The  completion  of  this  plan  was  in 
some  respects  the  most  important  event  of  the  following  year.    It 
was*  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  with  a  magnificent  and  effective  cere- 
mony.   The  fear  which  had  been  excited  lest  the  concourse  of  people 
brought  to  London  shoiild  be  dangerous,  proved  entirely  groundless. 
Foreigners  were  struck  with  the  ease  with  which  a  few  policemen 
kept  the  crowds  in  order.    Nor  was  the  anticipation  felt  by  some 
that  the  anarchists  of  Europe  would  seize  the  opportunity  for  riot  in 
2vny  way  realised.    In  all  respects,  in  the  striking  character  of  the 
building,  in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  products  exhibited,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  it  was  a  marked  success.     It  was 
visited  by  6,000,000  people,  and  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
there  was  a  large  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  B«ndtaof  iiw 
Commissioners,  by  whom  it  was  invested  in  an  estate  at  »»*iw*»«*« 
South  Kensington.    On  this  a  museum  and  schools  for  the  advance 
of  art  were  built,  which  have  continually  grown  till  they  now  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  national  education.    The  results  of  the 
Exhibition  in  a  more  direct  sense  were  no  doubt  important.    It 
proved  the  forerunner  of  many  collections  of  a  similar  character,  both 
in  England  and  other  countries,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  largely 
to  accelerate  the  equalisation  of  commercial  advantages,  and  to  bring 
about  that  great  industrial  struggle  in  which  all  countries  engaged  in 
manufactures  of  a  similar  kind  are  now  involved. 

But  while  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  were  still  busy  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  coming  year^  an  event  Tiiepap«iBau. 
occurred,  trivial  enough  in  itself,  but  which  caused  an  *•'•  "••* 
excitement  which  drove  for  a  while  all  more  serious  questions  into  ^ 
the  shade.  This  was  the  issue  of  a  Papal  Bull  establishing  a  Bomi^ 
hierarchy  in  England  with  territorial  titles.  "  We  do  hereby  decree," 
it  says,  "  the  re-establishment  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common  laws  of  the  Church,  of  a  Hierarchy  of  Bishops  de- 
riving their  titles  from  their  own  Sees."  This  Bull  was  issued  on  the 
24th  of  September,  and  fell  upon  a  public  abeady  somewhat  excited 
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upon  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  Crown  bad  appointed  in  1847  the 
Bev.  George  Grorham  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke  in  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Phillpotts,  after  insisting  on  examin- 
ing Mr.  Gorham  very  closely  upon  his  faith,  had  declined  to  institute 
him,  declaring  his  views  heretical  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  Court  of  Arches  had  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Bishop,  but  this  judgment,  when  brought  by  appeal 
before  the  Privy  Council,  had  been  reversed.  This  tribunal  was  a 
lay  tribunal  While  therefore  the  Evangelical  party  rejoiced  at  the 
szdttmait  maintenance  of  Mr.  Gorham's  doctrine,  which  was  gener- 
owhlm^'oM.  *^y  speaking  their  own,  and  even  Churchmen  of  ^e 
jvM  1850.  older  school  were  pleased  at  the  rebuff  given  to  Epis- 
copal interference  which  they  disliked,  the  ^Tiactarians  and  High 
Churchmen  of  the  newer  school  were  filled  with  anger,  not  only 
at  the  apparent  admission  of  a  doctrine  less  strict  than  their  own, 
but  at  the  intervention  of  a  lay  court  in  a  question,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  believed  the  spirituality  alone  had  the  right  of 
handling.  The  quarrel  was  carried  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  finally  to  the  Exchequer,  but  always  with  the 
result  that  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  upheld.  To  not  a 
few  it  appeared  that  the  efforts  of  the  High  Church  party  were  a 
serious  assault  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Thus  when  the 
Papal  Bull  appeared,  it  was  very  generally  interpreted  as  a  step  in 
the  same  direction.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Pope  would  not  have 
ventured  to  issue  it  had  he  not  believed  that  the  High  Church  party 
were  becoming  powerful,  and  that  its  doctrines  led  (as  in  many  indi- 
vidual instances  had  been  the  case)  direct  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Boman  doctrine.  Full  of  these  feelings,  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  4th 
of  October  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  stigmatising  'Hhe 
late  aggressions  of  the  Papacy  upon  our  Protestantism  as  insolent  and 
invidious."  His  alarm  however,  he  said,  was  not  equal  to  his  indigna- 
tioh  ;  he  felt  that  England  was  strong  enough  to  repel  any  outward 
attacks.  But  there  was  a  danger  which  alarmed  him  much  more 
than  any  aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign  :  "  Clergymen  of  our  own 
Church  who  have  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's  supremacy,  have  been  the  most 
forward  in  leading  their  flocks  'step  by  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice.' "  The  letter  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  proclamation  against 
cardiiuj  both    the    High.  Church    and    the  Boman  Catholics. 

^5S"*  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Oct.  iMo.  •       Westminster  published  an  appeal  to  the  English  people 
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justifying  the  recent  measures,  and  explaining  that  they  consisted 
in  mere  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  liis  appeal  served 
rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  storm.  The  conduct  of  the 
Irish  clergy  too,  who  had  in  Synod  denounced  the  late  effort  at 
improTing  Irish  education  as  irreligious,  and  who  had  not  scrupled 
even  to  discuss  the  question  of  land  tenure  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
GoTemment,  had  roused  general  indignation.  The  feeling  in  England 
showed  itself  in  clamorous  meetings  and  in  addresses  to  the  Crown 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  The  excitement  continued  and 
increased  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  Queen's  Speech  declared  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  to  lay  a  measure  before  Par- 
liament for  that  purpose.  The  measure  made  its  appearance  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Its  object  was  to  pre-  ,^,^,„^, 
vent  the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by  the  Roman  ntiM  am. 
Catholic  Bishops.  Leave  was  given  by  a  very  large  *••«*"•*• 
majority  to  introduce  the  Bill.  It  was  plain  that  the  popular 
feeUng  entirely  favoured  it.  But  the  minority,  though  small  in 
numbers,  was  important  in  ability.  An  evident  determination 
was  shown,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Eadicals  and  of  the  Peelites, 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Bill ;  certain  clauses  had  to  be 
omitted,  and  when  after  the  Ministerial  crisis  it  was  reproduced, 
though  carried  by  large  majorities,  it  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an 
idle  protest. 

The  crisis  which  interrupted  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  although 
signs  were  not  wanting  that  the  Ministry  was  in  some  ..-j^^^ 
difficulty,  came  as  a  surprise.  It  was  the  effect  rather  of  eruii. 
general  weakness  than  of  distinct  defeat.  The  budget  '•*"  *' 
was  produced  on  the  17th  of  February.  With  a  considerable  surplus 
in  hand,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  offered  only  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  the  window-tax,  which  was  highly  unpopular,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  the  income-tax.  His  statement  was  so  badly 
received  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  seemed  almost  certain. 
But  the  actual  cause  of  the  crisis  was  a  vote  taken  a  few  days  later, 
in  a  very  thin  house,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Locke  King  to  assimilate 
the  county  franchise  to  that  of  the  boroughs.  The  question  of  elec- 
toral reform  had  become  pressing,  and  Lord  John  Russell  offered  to 
introduce  a  measure  for  extending  the  suffrage.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Locke  King  proceeded  to  a  division,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  by  a  majority  of 
fifty.     Conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  preferring  to  resign  upon 
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this  point,  where  their  defeat  had  been  pretty  plainly  accidental,  to 
suffering  complete  discomfiture  upon  their  budget,  the  Ministry 
determined  to  resign.  The  state  of  parties  rendered  the  formation  of 
a  new  Ministry  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  Peelites,  pledged  to 
oppose  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  would  not  join  the  Whigs,  nor 
could  they  stand  alone,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  general  feeling  in 
ni«  BsMdi  favour  of  that  Bill.  But  they  were  equally  resolute  not 
M^Lrtryntain  ^  combine  with  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Protectionists, 
Feb.  14,1851.  who  without  them  were  unable  to  form  a  Ministry. 
After  a  considerable  delay  and  much  negotiation,  as  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  form  any  successful  combination,  the  old  Ministry  returned 
unchanged  to  office.  Having  thus  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life.  Lord 
John  Bussell  was  able  to  pass  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  A  new 
budget  completely  repealing  the  window-tax,  and  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Hume  continuing  the  income-tax  for  a  year  only,  was  carried. 
And  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  great  Exhibition  the  session 
quietly  came  to  an  end  without  further  difficulty. 

But  the  real  source  of  the  weakness  of  the  Min*scry — the  mistrust 
of  Lord  Palmerston  felt  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
difficulties  with  foreign  courts  excited  by  his  self-asserting  method  of 
doing  business,  still  remained.  The  arrival  in  October  of  Kossuth, 
the  late  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Eevolution,  from  his  exile  in  Turkey, 
again  brought  these  difficulties  into  prominence.  Kossuth  and  his 
Konathin  fricuds  wcrc  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  English 
Engijuui.  Liberals.      His  eloquent  speeches  inculcated  the  pnn* 

Oct.  1861.  ^jpjg  ^j^^  foreign  interference  with  the  constitutional 

arrangements  of  a  country  was  wholly  inadmissible,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent it  other  countries  were  bound  to  combine  and  take  up  amis. 
The  natural  deduction  from  this  was  that  England  was  called  upon  to 
protect  the  Hungarians  from  the  assaults  of  Austria  and  Kussia. 
Listened  to  and  admired  by  multitudes  in  England,  such  speeches 
could  not  fail  to  cause  great  displeasure  to  the  despotic  Powers 
attacked  in  them.  Those  Powers  ranked  nominally  among  the  friends 
of  England,  and  although  the  Grovemment  could  not  of  course  dream 
of  suppressing  the  expression  of  opinion,  it  certainly  could  not  openly 
give  its  countenance  to  the  opinions  expressed.  When  Lord 
Palmerston  therefore  apparently  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
receiving  Kossuth  himself,  and  listened  with  approbation  to  addresses 
from  the  Radicals  of  Finsbury  and  Islington,  in  which  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Eussia  were  spoken  of  as  "odious  and  detestable 
assassins,"  he  appeared  to  be  going  some  way  towards  compromising 
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the  position  of  England.     His  conduct  was  fonnally  condemned  by 
the  Cabinet  on  the  4tb  of  December. 

But  before  tbat  time  much  graver  events  had  occurred  which  threw 
such  slight  peccadilloes  into  the  shade.  On  the  night  of  ^^ 
the  1st  and  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December,  the  d'itat. 
French  President,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  had  carried  ^^  *•  "•^ 
out  a  covjp  d^Mat  which  upset  the  existing  Bepublican  constitution  in 
France,  established  for  a  while  a  military  despotism,  and  led  directly 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  Republican  Constitution  of  1848  was  not  of  a  character 
to  be  lasting  or  to  work  easily.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  in 
France,  where  undoubtedly  among  the  middle-classes,  and  those  pos- 
sessed of  property,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  in  f&vour  of  some  form 
of  monarchy.  In  their  desire  to  establish  constitutional  balance,  the 
constitution-makers  had  so  arranged  the  powers  of  the  Chambers  and 
of  the  President  that  a  conflict  between  them  was  inevitable.  During 
the  whole  of  the  year  a  struggle  had  been  going  on.  Every  law  tend- 
ing at  all  to  increase  the  power  of  the  President  had  been  opposed, 
though  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  seemed  to  call  for  a  strong 
executive.  But  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  crisis  would  be 
postponed  till  the  following  May,  when,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
a  new  President  would  have  to  be  elected.  It  was  certain  that  a 
large  majority  of  Frenchmen  would  have  wished  to  re-elect  the 
Pnnce.  But  by  the  Constitution  he  was  not  capable  of  re-election,  nor 
was  there  any  means  of  changing  the  Constitution  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber,  which  was  of  course  unattiiin- 
able.  But  Prince  Louis  was  not  only  an  ambitious  man,  he  had  also 
passed  his  life  in  meditating  upon  the  career  of  his  great  uncle,  and 
had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  follow  his 
footsteps  as  the  ruler  of  France.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
man  of  this  character,  feeling  the  support  of  the  nation  behind 
him,  would  quietly  allow  himself  to  pass  into  obsc\irity  at  the  close 
of  his  tenure  of  office.  He  had  undoubtedly  been  taking  steps  to 
secure  his  re-election  as  well  as  great  constitutional  changes.  He  had 
filled  some  of  the  more  important  ofiices — the  Ministry  of  War, 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  about  Paris 
^with  adventurers  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  in  whose  hands,  almost 
mthout  expecting  it,  he  became  a  mere  puppet.  He  had  secured 
the  friendship  of  the  army,  already  irritated  by  an  attempt  in  the 
Chamber  to  place  a  civilian  at  its  head,  and  had  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage.     It  seems  possible  that  the  intention  of 
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the  hostile  majority  of  the  Chambers  to  take  some  unconstitutional 
action  against  him  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  thlit  he  had  heard  of 
some  plot  in  which  the  Orleans  princes  were  implicated.  This  may 
have  decided  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  counter-stroke.  At  all 
events,  at  the  end  of  November,  careful  and  secret  preparations  were 
made,  and  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  December  the  State  printing 
office  was  secured,  troops  were  brought  into  Paris,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chambers  and  the  more  important  generals  were  appre-* 
hended  in  their  houses,  and  when  the  morning  broke  the  walls  were 
found  placarded  with  proclamations  declaring  the  intentions  of  the 
President,  and  promising  a  new  Constitution,  of  which  the  outlines 
were  given.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
cleared  by  the  troops,  all  the  members  present  being  carried  off  and 
imprisoned.  The  people,  left  without  leaders,  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
\  prise,  made  but  a  slight  resistance.  Some  barricades  were  thrown  up 
but  were  captured  without  difficulty.  Yet  the  change  of  government 
was  not  effected  without  terrible  bloodshed,  for  the  troops  in  the 
boulevards  (whether  upon  instruction,  or  of  their  own  motion,  it  can 
never  be  known),  fired  volley  after  volley  upon  the  peaceful  bystanders 
in  the  streets,  and  into  the  windows  of  the  houses.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  those  prisoners  who  were  taken  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  eouj^ 
d'dtatf  the  underhand  stealthy  manner  in  which  it  was  planned,  the 
mean  and  selfish  character  of  its  perpetrators,  the  cold-blooded  and 
calculating  ferocity  with  which  it  was  executed,  stamped  upon  the 
,  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  a  character  of  vulgar  and  unprincipled 
'  adventure  which  clung  to  it  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  checked  all  feelings  of  regret  at  its  miserable  downfall. 

But  of  course  it  was  as  a  political  event  that  foreign  governments 
had  at  first  to  regard  it.  As  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  fixed 
princij)le  of  English  policy  to  allow  nations  to  settle  their  own 
Paimenton'a  Constitutional  matters  themselves,  there  could  be  no 
SSmiabT*  queslion  as  to  what  the  conduct  of  the  Government  must 
Dec.  6.  be.    Lord  Normanby,  our  ambassador,  was  instructed  by 

Lord  Palmerston  in  a  short,  formal  despatch,  draughted  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  "  to  make  no  change  in  his  relations 
with  the  French  Government."  This  was  written  on  the  5th  of 
December,  two  days  after  Normanby  had  applied  for  instructions. 
The  despatch  was  not  intended  to  be  shown  to  the  French  Minister, 
Turgot,  but  only  as  instruction  for  himself.  Lord  Normanby  did 
however  communicate  it  to  M.  Turgot,  apologising  for  the  delay. 
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Turgot  replied,  somewhat  nettled  at  any  doubt  as  to  the  En^dish 
position  being  raised,  that  the  delay  made  no  difference,  e8peciall5rfiS 
he  had  received  from  Walewsky,  his  own  ambassador  in  London, 
infonnation  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  expressed  his  fall  approbation 
of  what  had  been  done.    This  Lord  Normanby  commonicated  in  a 
public  despatch,  which  came  of  necessity  to  the  notice  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Queen.    The  Premier  at  once  wrote  to 
Pahnerston,  asking  him  to  explain  how  he  came  thus  to 
have  expressed  in  private,  and  before  consulting  his  col- 
leagues, so  definite  an  opinion  on  the  matter.    But  Lord  Pahnerston 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  before  writing  lus  reply.    He  was  busily 
employed  during  the  interval,  and  among  other  things,  wrote  a 
despatch  which  he  did  not  show  to  the  Cabinet,  informing  Lord 
Normanby. that  in  his  opinion  the  success  of  the  President  was  desir- 
able for  I^nce.    Very  late  that  night,  the  16th  of  December  (he  was 
unable  to  write  till  past  four  in  the  morning)  he  replied  to  Lord  John 
Bussell  in  a  long  letter,  giving  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  Walewsky  had  given  a  highly 
coloured  account  of  his  words.    To  this  Lord  John  replied  that  the 
question  was  not  what  his  opinion  was,  but  whether  he  ought  to  hafe 
given  any  opinion  without  taking  the  orders  of  the   sovereign. 
Pahnerston  replied  by  stating  that  he  had  given  the  opinion  as  a 
private  individual,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors would  be  impossible  if  all  expressions  of  private  opinion  were 
forbidden.    The  Premier  at  oncte  cut  the  discussion  short.    "  No  other 
course,''  he  wrote,  "is  left  me  than  to  submit  the  correspondence  to 
the  Queen,  and  to  ask  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  successor  pjj^^i^oa'i 
to  you  in  the  Foreign  Office."    At  the  same  time  he  aismiuai. 
oifered  Pahnerston  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,   ^•*'  ^^ 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  declined  with  some  sarcasm.    As  Lord 
John  Bussell  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  expressed  in 
priyate  conversation  to  the  French  ambassador  the  same  views  as 
those  held  by  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was  evidently  not  any  disagreement 
aa  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  which  caused  his  dismissal    Nor 
apparently  did  Lord  John  Bussell  fail  td  recognise  the  difference 
between  the  public  and, private  utterances  of  Ministers.    But  the  ^ 
independence  of  action  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  employed, 
and  which  he  appears  to  have  thought  necessary  for  the  efficient  \ 
transaction  of  foreign  business,  had  been  long  distasteful  to  the  Queen  i 
and  Prince  Albert.    The  Premier  was  not  unnaturally  displeased  at 
the  apparent  disregard  of  his  remonstrance  shown  by  the  despatch  of 
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the^  16th.  The  whole  incident  seemed  to  show  Lord  Palmerston's 
determination  to  pursue  his  own  coarse,  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  long-cherished  wishes  of  the  Court. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  was  received  with  a  cry  of  triumph 
by  the  reactionary  party  abroad.  Schwartzenberg  is  said  to  have  held 
a  file  to  celebrate  it.  It  remained  to  be  seen,  when  the  necessary 
explanations  were  given  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  what  the 
verdict  of  England  would  be.  The  attack  of  Lord  John  Eussell  upon 
«^i^,>*i  ^  colleague  is  described  as  singularly  powerful.     In  his 

in  ruriuunmt.  defence  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  a  speech  far  below  his 
F«b.  8. 1852.  usual  standard.  In  fact  Eussell  had  acted  scarcely 
fairly.  Having  distinctly  told  Palmerston  that  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
missal was  his  conversation  with  Walewsky,  he  brought  up  against 
him  a  variety  of  charges  drawn  from  his  former  conduct,  strengthening 
them  by  reading  the  Queen's  memorandum  of  1850,  and  closing  them 
with  the  assertion  that  Palmerston's  despatch  of  the  16th  of  December, 
having  been  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen  or  Cabinet, 
broke  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  memorandum,  and  laid  im 
open  to  dismissal  Palmerston,  though  he  hinted  at  the  fact  that 
Eussell  had  sinned  equally  with  himself  with  regard  to  Walewsky, 
felt  bound  in  honour  not  to  bring  the  ambassador's  name  forwaJ*d  as 
his  witness.  His  repartee  therefore  wanted  all  point.  In  the  same 
way  he  thought  it  impossible  to  explain  his  reasons  for  submitting  so 
quietly  to  the  memorandum  of  1850.  He  neither  liked  to  emphasise 
the  delicacy  which  had  led  him  to  regard  that  memorandum,  not  only 
as  a  letter  from  a  sovereign  but  from  a  lady,  and  therefore  to  submit 
to  it,  nor  to  explain  the  fact  that  had  he  resented  it  the  triumph  he 
had  just  gained  by  his  great  vindication  of  his  policy  in  the  House 
would  have  been  destroyed.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  thought  it 
wiser  to  put  up  calmly  with  the  assault  made  upon  him,  and  await  a 
future  opportunity  of  reasserting  his  position.  The  opportunity  came 
soon  enough.  The  Ministry,  abeady  weak,  was  unable  to  bear  the 
loss  of  its  ablest  member.  Immediately  after  bringing  in  a  Eeform 
Bill,  in  accordance  with  his  promise  the  preceding  session,  Lord  John 
Eussell  produced  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
brought  In.  militia.  The  defence  of  the  country  had  become  an  object 
Feb.  16.  q£  paramount  interest.     The  coup  d^dtat  carried  out  by  the 

aid  of  the  French  army,  and  in  the  name  of  a  Napoleon,  had  excited 
general  alarm.  Men  asked  themselves  whether  a  Government  resting 
on  this  footing  would  not  be  obliged  to  recall  something  of  the 
Napoleonic  tradition  and  vindicate  its  position  by  war.     There  was 
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a  general  feeling  that  the  means  for  the  defence  of  the  ooantry  had 
been  too  long  neglected.  While  deprecating,  therefore,  the  idea  that 
he  was  acting  under  panic,  the  Premier  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
for  introducing  his  Bill.  It  was  received  with  general  approbation, 
although  a  few  of  the  stricter  economists  objected  to  the  additional 
expense.  The  necessity  for  a  reserve  force  was  urged  by  no  one  more 
fiilly  than  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Grovemment  to  make  the  newly  organised  militia  local 
instead  of  general  Lord  John  Bussell  indeed  explained  that  in  case 
of  war  the  embodied  militia  would  be  available  for  employment  where- 
ever  their  presence  might  be  required.  But  Lord  Palmerston  persisted 
in  his  objection.  '*  If  this  were  so,"  he  said,  '^  the  title  of  the  Bill 
appeared  to  be  a  misnomer"  ;  he  therefore  introduced  an  amendment 
bj  which  the  word  ''local"  was  struck  out  Lord  John  Russell 
somewhat  hastily  declared  that  were  this  amendnient  carried  it  would 
imply  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  When  therefore  a  majority 
of  eleven  appeared  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston's  views  ne  i«mii 
the  Ministry  had  no  choice  but  to  resign.  Little  or  no  JS^?^ 
surprise  was  felt  The  Ministry  had  been  growing  rtb.  m,imi 
gradually  weaker,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  first  opportunity 
offered  would  be  taken  for  its  resiraation. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  February  26, 1862. 

FirttLordo/ih^Tnoiury,      ....  Lord  Derby. 

Lord  ChwMdlort Lord  St.  Leonards. 

President  0/ the  CounoU,  .       ....  Lord  Lonsdale. 

Lord  PHvy  Seal, Lord  Salisbury. 

Chatuxllor  of  the  Exchequer,    ....  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Home  Secretary  t Mr.  Walpole. 

Colonial  Secretary, Sir  John  Paklngton. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Malmesbnry. 

Secretary  at  War, Mr.  Beresford. 

First  Lord  of  the  AdmiraUy Duke  of  Northumberland. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Control,   .  .  Mr.  Henries. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade,     .  .  Mr.  Henley. 

PostfRoster-GeMraX, Lord  Hardwlcke. 

First  ComMissUyntr  of  W<yrks,  .       .  Lord  John  Manners. 

IRELAND. 

Uyrd  LieiUenant, Lord  Eglintoun. 

L&rd  ChanotiUor, Mr.  Blackbume. 

Chief  Secretary, Lord  Naas. 

ON  the  fall  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  Ministry,  the  Queen  intrusted 
Lord  Stanley  (who  had  now  become  the  Earl  of  Derby)  with 
LordDerby'i  ^^  formation  of  a  Conservative  administration.  He 
uiiiittry.  found  no  difficulty  in  the  task,  and  although  lacking 

p«b.  26, 1852.  ^^^  support  of  a  certain  majority  in  the  Lower  House, 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  without  a  disso- 
lution. The  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Walpole  became 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  John  Pakington  Colonial  Secretary ;  the  man- 
agement of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  since  Lord  Palmerston's  dis- 
missal had  l)een  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville,  fell  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  hitherto  untried  in  office.  The  course  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  at  first  dear  enough.  Putting  aside  for  the  present 
all  idea  of  Parliamentary  reform — for  which  indeed  at  the  moment 
The  Miutu  Biu  *^®^®  ^^^  ^^*'  ^^^^^^  general  wish — they  were  able  to  pass 
carried.  &  Militia  Bill  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  to  carry 

Juttt  M.  further  the  colonial  policy  already  accepted  by  giving  a 

constitution  to  New  Zealand.     Nor  under  the  circumstances  could 
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thej  well  avoid  accepting,  at  all  events  temporarily,  the  financial 
policy  o{  their  predecessors,  and  producing  a  Budget  in  accordance 
with  it. 

But  in  his  speech  after  his  acceptance  of  office,  Lord  Derby  had 
made  assertions  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  still  regarded  protec- 
tion as  both  desirable  and  possible  ;  and  this  was  known  to  be  also 
the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  his  supporters.  It  thus  became  necessary 
that  the  nation  should  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  its  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Session  on  the 
1st  of  July,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  reassemble  upon  the  4th  of 
November.  The  result  of  the  general  election  was  decisive  on  the 
question.  The  balance  of  parties  was  but  little  altered ;  there  was 
certainly  not  that  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
protective  finance  which  Lord  Derby  himself  recognised  as  necessary 
to  justify  it.  As  the  expression  in  the  Queen's  Speech  was  am- 
biguous, as  many  of  the  election  addresses  had  distinctly  upheld  pro- 
tection, and  as  neither  Lord  Derby  nor  Mr.  Disraeli  had  as  yet  made 
any  definite  declarations,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  free-trade 
party  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Mr.  VUliers,  the  old  champion  of 
free-trade  finance,  introduced  a  resolution  in  which  he  j,^  ywnn^ 
declared  that  "  the  Act  of  1846  had  improved  the  condi-  wMiatioii  in 
tioii  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes ;  fre«-tnde. 
that  it  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial ;  and  that  the  exten-  **^-  ^* 
sion  of  the  policy  of  free-trade  would  most  contribute  to  the  pro- 
sperity, welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  people.'*  The  wording  of  this 
resolution  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Protectionists.  To  accept  it 
was  to  declare  the  unreasonableness,  and  worse  than  unreasonableness, 
of  their  violent  assaults  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  all  his  assailants 
Disraeli  had  been  the  bitterest.  He  attempted  therefore  to  parry 
the  blow  by  a  counter  resolution,  in  which  the  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  country  was  admitted,  and  while  the  words  in  praise  of 
the  measure  of  1846  were  omitted,  the  duty  of  the  House  to  adhere 
to  the  policy  once  deliberately  adopted  was  allowed.  But  the  free- 
traders were  not  contented  with  the  mere  admission  of  facts ;  they 
desired  some  vindication  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  conduct.  Nor  did  they 
think  it  fair  that  his  chief  assailants  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  formulating  the  national  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  was  im- 
possible to  force  their  views  upon  the  House,  but  they  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  on  aU  sides  words  of  respect  and  commen- 
dation for  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  could  not  but  feel  the  full  pleasures 
of  triumph  when  they  heard  Sidney  Herbert  declare  that  "the 
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memory  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  requires  no  vindication,  his  memory  Ls 
embalmed  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  the  people  of  this  country ;'' 
or  when  they  listened  to  his  words  as,  pointing  to  the  Treasury 
Bench,  he  concluded,  "  K  a  man  wants  to  see  humiliation  he  need 
but  look  there/*  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
introduced  an  alternative  amendment,  embodying  the  free-trade  reso- 
Att«nd6d  ty  lution  with  the  omission  of  the  word  "just"  The  sharp- 
•cc^^S?*  *^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^*^°S  being  thus  mitigated,  the  large  majority 
Hot.  26.  of  the  Houso  provcd  willing  to  accept  the  amendment, 

and  it  was  carried  by  468  to  53.  A  resolution  similar  in  tenour  was 
carried  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  long  struggle  as  to  the  main 
principle  of  our  commercial  legislation  seemed  thus  to  be  finally  set 
at  rest. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  by  his  amendment  saved  the  administration. 
Its  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free-trade  allowed  the  Qovemment 
to  continue  a  little  longer  in  office.  But  the  Conservatives,  more 
numerous  than  any  other  single  party,  were  still  in  a  minority  of  the 
whole  House,  and  liable  to  be  overthrown  if  at  any  time  a  combina- 
tion should  be  formed  against  them.  The  financial  policy  which  they 
would  adopt  under  the  restrictions  which  late  events  had  laid  upon 
DUraeU'f  them  was  a  matter  of  extreme  interest,  and  it  was  felt 

jJJ^^Si.  *^**  ^^®  ^**®  ^^  *^®  Ministry  depended  on  their  Budget. 
Dm.  8.  It  was  opened  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 

a  brilliant  and  elaborate  speech  of  many  hours*  duration,  but  it 
appeared  upon  examination  to  be  rather  clever  than  sound.  "Mr. 
Disraeli  had  taken  for  his  text  the  late  resolutions  of  the  House,  had 
found  means,  while  apparently  acting  in  the  strictest  accordance  with 
them,  to  introduce  into  his  scheme  what  was  intended  for  a  large 
compensation  to  the  landed  interest.  Open  competition  and  the 
removal  of  taxation  upon  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  day.  Tea  and  beer  were  prime  necessaries  of  life  ;  he 
would  therefore  greatly  lower  the  duty  on  tea  and  give  up  half  the 
malt-tax.  Direct  taxation  to  take  the  place  of  such  reductions  was 
the  main  point  of  Sir  Kobert  PeePs  policy,  now  so  much  admired. 
The  income-tax  should  therefore  be  continued,  and  extended  par- 
tially to  Ireland,  and  a  direct  tax  upon  houses  carried  downwards,  so 
as  to  affect  houses  rated  at  ;£10  instead  of  £20y  the  existing  limit. 
But  the  income-tax  was  avowedly  not  exactly  fair.  In  Ireland 
funded  and  real  property  alone  should  be  subject  to  it,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  tenant  farmers,  instead  of  being  rated  at  one-half  their  rent, 
should  be  rated  at  only  one-third.     In  these  arrangements  the  malt- 
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tax  and  the  remission  of  the  fanner's  income-tax  were  distinctly  in- 
tended as  compensation  to  the  landed  interest  The  deficit  caused 
was  to  he  filled  by  a  direct  house-tax,  falling  almost  entirely  upon  the 
inhahitants  of  towns. 

Though  the  brilliancy  of  the  speech  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and 
the  cleyemess  and  variety  of  the  scheme  itself,  attracted  oppoaitiMto 
for  the  time  considerable  admiration,  it  soon  became  ♦^■■'•^ 
apparent  that  the  Budget  would  meet  with  determined  opposition 
upon  all  sides.     In  the  first  place,  the  estimated  surplus  was  not 
sufficient  to  call  for  a  remission  of  taxes.    It  was  merely  a  readjust- 
ment which  was  suggested.    The  remission  of  indirect  taxation  is, 
generally  speaking,   only  advisable   when   the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  taxed  article  will  make  up  for  the  decrease  of  the 
duty.    As  far  as  tea  was  concerned  this  was  probably  the  case. 
But  with    regard  to  the  malt-tax,  not    only  was   it   very  ques- 
tionable whether  increased  opportunities  of  purchasing  beer  were  in 
themselves  desirable,  but  also  in  the  existing  state  of  the  brewing 
trade,  which  is  a  virtual  monopoly,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  great  extension  of  consumption,  no  great  diminution 
in.  the  price  of  beer,  no  great  advantage  to  the    malt-grower,  but 
a  Tery  considerable  advantage  to  the  brewer,  for  whose  interest 
^2,500,000  of  revenue,  easily  collected  and  generally  approved,  would 
be  sacrificed.    Again,  the  house-tax,  extended  as  it  was  to  be,  laid  a 
heavy  pressure  on  the  lower  middle-class,  which  could  not  fail  to 
render  it  a  most  objectionable  form  of  revenue.     The  modifications 
of  the  income-tax,  although  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  of 
the  best  economists,  were  joined  with  an  extension  of  its  action, 
which  was  now  to  aflfect  incomes  arising  from  property  of  ;£50  a  year, 
and  excited  the  opposition  therefore  of  those  financiers — at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Gladstone — who  regarded  as  impossible  any  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  sources  from  which  income  came,  and  those  also 
who,  like  Mr.  Cobden,  disapproved  of  any  further  pressure  upon  small 
incomes.    At  the  same  time  the  free-trade  party  as  a  whole  could 
scarcely  avoid  seeing  in  the  arrangements  suggested  a  clever  use  of 
their  own  principles  as  a  means  of  retaliation  upon  themselves.    A 
general  assault  was  therefore  made  upon  the  Budget.    For  four 
nights  the  debate  was  continued. 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
reply.  Feeling  probably  that  the  result  of  the  division  could  not  be 
in  his  favour,  he  threw  aside  all  restraint,  retorted  upon  his  adver- 
saries in  bitter  language  and  with  a  licence  to  which  Parliament  was 
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at  that  time  UDaccustomed,  and  closed  his  speech  by  a  declaration  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  coalition,  that  England  did  not  love  coalitions, 
and  that  any  Ministry  formed  on  such  a  principle  was  certain  to  be 
short-lived.  His  speech  called  forth  a  severe  and  dignified  rebuke 
from  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  in  this  characteristic  manner  the  sharp 
hostility  between  those  statesmen,  which  was  subsequently  to  be  the 
The  Derby  Very  gTOundwork  of  English  party  politics,  took  its  rise. 
Jjjjjj^  The  division  showed  a  majority  of  19  against  Govem- 

Dee.  i«,  iwa.  ment.  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  which  Disraeli  had  foreseen  came  into  power,  the  Cabinet 
being  composed  nearly  equally  of  Whigs  and  Peelites,  under  the 
premiership  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

During  the  brief  Ministry  of  the  Conservatives  two  events  had 
happened,  one  seeming  to  mark  the  close  of  a  chapter  of  past  history, 
Death  of  the  the  other  full  of  significance  for  the  future.  On  the  14th 
weiu^n.  ^^  September  the  Duke  of  Wellington  breathed  his  last 
Sept.  14,1801  at  Walmer  Castle.  He  had  reached  the  great  age  of 
eighty-three,  but  still  retained  almost  unimpaired  his  mental  powers, 
and  was  able  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  It  is  unreasonable  to  speak  of  the  death  of  a.  statesman  at  so 
ripe  an  age  as  a  great  national  loss.  Yet  the  position  held  by  the 
Duke  was  one  which  no  other  man  could  fill,  and  was  not  without  its 
value  to  the  State.  The  greatness  of  his  services,  his  well-known 
honesty  and  single-hearted  patriotism,  and  his  large  experience,  had 
raised  him  above  the  sphere  of  party  contest ;  and  the  Sovereign  had 
found  in  him  a  calm  and  trustworthy  adviser  in  all  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, and  a  friend  on  whose  loyalty  to  herself  and  to  the  constitution 
she  could  implicitly  rely.  His  death  naturally  called  to  mind  the 
greatness  of  his  career,  and  all  parties  and  all  classes  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  expressions  of  admiration  for  his  life  and  regret  at 
his  loss.  It  was  determined  to  honour  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
to  lay  the  remains  of  her  greatest  military  leader  beside  those  of  the 
favourite  naval  hero  of  England  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
ceremony  was  carried  out  with  striking  completeness.  Detachments 
from  every  regiment  in  the  army  finmed  a  funeral  procession  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  which  preceded  and  followed  the  magnificent 
car  on  which  the  body  was  borne,  and  the  more  pathetic  emblem  of 
the  riderless  charger  and  the  empty  boots  of  the  great  Duke,  th2X)ugh 
a  densely  packed  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  orderly  sympathisers.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  in  the  Cathedral 
as  hour  by  hour  the  great  multitude  waited  in  silence,  broken  only  by 
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the  sad  blare  of  the  military  trumpets  playing  the  '^  Dead  March  in 
Saul,"  was  onriyalled  as  a  State  ceremony,  and  in  this  instance  the 
ceremony  was  a  true  expression  of  the  national  regret. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  second  eyent.  On  the  Ist 
of  December  Lord  Malmesbury  notified  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  re- 
cognition by  England  of  the  newly  established  French  vaBttUMin. 
Empire.  ITiat  the  Prince-President  intended  from  the  JJJ^^^ 
first  to  adopt  this  title  had  appeared  certain.  But  it  was  »^  ».  i«»«- 
necessary  that  he  should  feel  his  way  and  discover  the  amount  of 
support  on  which  he  could  rely  in  Prance  before  he  did  so.  Through- 
out the  year  it  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  how- 
ever blameworthy  the  execution  of  the  cowp  ^etat  may  have  been, 
the  principle  involved  in  it  had  been  accepted  with  joy  by  the  great 
hulk  of  the  French  nation.  It  appealed  to  the  selfish  interests  or 
sentimental  desires  of  nearly  every  class.  While  the  army  looked  for 
gloiy  at  the  hands  of  a  Napoleon,  the  mercantile  class  hoped  for  in- 
crease of  material  wealth  under  the  strong  government  which  was 
promised,  the  Church  saw  in  the  "  saviour  of  society,"  as  they  did  not 
scrapie  to  say,  a  man  of  Grod  appointed  to  remove  the  evils  of  sixty 
years'  revolution ;  and  even  the  workmen  were  flattered  by  the 
fictitious  importance  which  universal  suffrage  and  the  use  of  the 
yUhisdte  seemed  to  give  them.  Thus,  when  in  the  autumn  the 
Prince  undertook  a  progress  to  feel  the  national  pulse,  he  was  every- 
where hailed  with  indications  that  the  change  from  the  present  incon- 
gruous form  of  government  to  the  better  understood  and  more  clearly 
defined  character  implied  by  the  Empire  would  be  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.  In  accordance  with  this  experience  he  obtained,  as  was 
necessary  under  the  constitution  he  had  established,  a  "  senatus  con- 
sultum  "  making  him  Emperor,  and  intrusting  to  him  the  power  of 
settling  the  succession  in  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  should  his  own 
direct  descendants,  legitimate  or  adopted,  fail  The  "  senatus  con- 
sultum*'  was  referred  to  the  people,  and  by  them  accepted  by  an  enor- 
mous majority.  Upwards  of  7,000,000  supported  the  Empire,  less 
than  300,000  voted  against  it. 

There  was  no  reason  why  England,  in  accordance  with  its  habitual 
policy,  should  not  accept  ihe  new  Government,  with  the  Meet  on 
exception  perhaps  of  the  title  assumed,  which  was  that  of  »■«»«'*• 
Napoleon  III. ;  as  this  implied  hereditary  succession  from  a  sovereign 
whom  England  had  never  acknowledged,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
explam  that  no  claim  to  hereditary  right  was  intended — that  it  was 
merely  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  that  the  Emperor  based  his  right 
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iinconditiouallj  on  popular  choice.  The  explanations  were  attended 
with  the  strongest  a^isertions  of  friendship  for  England,  of  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  Empire,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  in  all  its  fuhiess 
the  existing  alliance  with  the  country.  No  doubt  the  assertions  of 
friendship  were  real,  for  the  great  empires  of  the  east  of  Europe  were 
not  likely  to  accept  so  easily  the  claims  of  the  upstart  monarch,  and 
the  support  of  England  was  of  the  last  necessity  to  him.  The  uses 
to  which  he  put  it,  and  the  somewhat  disastrous  effects  which  it  exer- 
cised upon  England  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  Abeady 
the  necessities  of  his  position  had  driven  the  Emperor  into  a  course 
of  policy  in  the  East  which  was  fated  to  involve  England  in  all  the 
difficulties  and  disasters  of  the  Crimean  war. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LORD  ABBBDEEN'S  HINISTRT,  Dee.  27. 1851 

First  Lord  of  th«  Treasury  J       ....  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Cranworth. 

Pretideni  of  the  Council  f Lord  GranTille. 

Lord  Privy  Seal, DnkeofArgya 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,       ....  Mr.  Oladstone. 

Home  Secretary, Lord  Palmerston. 

Colonial  Secretary, Dnke  of  NewcMtle. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  John  RuBsell. 

Secretary  at  War, Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty      ....  Sir  Jwnes  Graham. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Control,  .  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade,  .  Mr.  OardwelL 

FirstCommissioner  of  Works,    ....  Sir  William  Molesworth. 

(No  officej, Lord  Lansdowne. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  St.  OermanR. 

Lord  Chancellor Mr.  Brady. 

Chief  Secretary, Sir  John  Young. 

The  following  changes  .subsequently  took  place  :— 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Clarendon,  Feb.  1863. 

On  the  separation  of  the  departments  in  June  1854  :— 

War  Secretary, Dnke  of  Newcastle. 

Colonial  Secretary, Sir  George  Orey. 

President  ofthe  Council,    .       .  .  ,     .    Lord  John  Russell. 

THE  construction  of  the  new  Ministry  was  a  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable difficulty.     The  late  Government  had  .^ 
been  defeated  by  Whigs  and  Peelites  combined  ;  it  was  Miaiftry. 
not  evident  to  which  party  the  leadership  of  the  new  ^•**  ^'  "*** 
Cabinet  by  right  belonged.     Besides  this  there  was  much  hostility 
between  Lord  Pabnerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Whigs ;  while  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  leader  of  the  Peel- 
ites, had  always  been  Lord  Palmerston's  chief  opponent  in  foreign 
afiaiis.    The  Queen,  well  advised,  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  both  parties, 
Aberdeen  to  represent  the  Peelites,  and  Lansdowne,  whose  position 
and  authority  was  above  question,  to  represent  the  Whigs.     On  Lord 
Lansdowne's  absolute  refusal  to  undertake  the  duty,  the  formation  of 
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the  new  Ministiy  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  parties,  implying  the  exclusion  from  important  office  of  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  had  distinct  claims  to  it,  was  not  easily 
effected.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  rivalry  of  the 
Whig  leaders  ;  but  at  length,  with  Palmerston  at  the  Home  Office 
and  Kussell  as  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Cabinet,  in  which  the  Peelites 
were  perhaps  too  strongly  represented,  was  formed.  Like  other  coali- 
tion ministries,  it  suffered  from  an  excess  of  individual  ability.  The 
discrepant  views  and  rival  pretensions  of  its  members,  though  at  first 
veiled  under  a  discreet  silence,  gave  no  promise  of  enduring  stability 
to  the  Ministry. 

Pending  the  development  of  the  Eastern  question,  which  bad  as 
nnteffortaat  y^t  reached  only  an  early  stage,  the  new  Ministry,  *'a 
isgiauttoii.  Ministry  of  progress,  without  principles  and  without 
party,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  described  it,  proceeded  at  once  to  vindicate 
its  title  by  the  introduction  of  various  reforming  Bills.  A  Bill  for 
removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  met  its  usual  fate ;  carried  in 
the  Lower  House,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  of  much  importance  in  the  presence 
of  a  Tenant  Right  Association  existing  in  that  country,  and  with 
which  the  late  Ministry  had  attempted  to  deal,  were  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  with  a  view  to  subsequent  legislation.  The  legis- 
lature of  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  warm  opposition  of  the  Tory  and 
Church  party,  was  allowed  to  deal  freely  with  the  "  Clergy  reserves," 
or  in  other  words  to  settle  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  irrespective  of 
any  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  English  Church  in  Canada.  And, 
though  no  Bill  was  introduced,  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  education  was  given  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  while  declaring  himself  the  advocate  of  great  freedom  of 
education,  stated  that  neither  he  nor  the  present  Government  could 
ever  be  a  party  to  a  plan  proposing  merely  secular  teaching. 

But  naturally,  having  been  called  to  office  by  the  failure  of  their 
audifeoiM'f  predecessors*  Budget,  it  was  to  the  financial  policy  of 
Budget.  the  new  administration  to  which  public  attention  was 

April  180S.  chiefly  directed.  It  afforded  opportunity  when  produced 
after  the  Easter  recess  for  one  of  those  great  Budget  speeches  for 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  became  so  remarkable.  Before  bringing  in  his 
Budget  he  introduced  propositions  for  the  simplification  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt.  By  conversion  of  certain  minor  stocks,  by 
the  issue  of  isxchequer  bonds  at  long  date,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  new  3  per  cent  stock,  he  hoped  to  make  a  considerable  saving 
to  the  country.    His  resolutions  were  accepted,  and  he  then  proceeded 
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io  explain  liis  financial  projects.  In  ooiuipieaotis  contrast  with  the 
clever  bat  complicated  scheme  of  his  predecessor,  he  kept  in  view  as 
iiis  chief  object  simplicity  of  arrang«nent.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  was  in  a  good  condition.  Even  with  considerably  enlarged 
estimates  for  the  present  year,  it  seemed  pretty  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  ;£700,000.  But  this  was  but  a  small  margin 
on  which  to  act.  Before  proceeding  to  remit  taxes  it  would,  he  said, 
be  necessary  to  see  whether  the  reconsideration  of  the  existing  taxes 
would  not  enable  the  surplus  to  be  increased.  At  the  head  of  these 
stood  the  income-tax.  He  pointed  out  in  some  brilliant  sentences 
the  important  part  this  tax  had  played  in  times  of  difficulty,  and 
exhorted  the  House  for  the  present  at  all  events  to  continue  it ;  and 
while  confessing  that  there  were  certain  inequalities  in  the  tax  which 
rendered  its  permanent  maintenance  as  a  part  of  our  financial  system 
questionable,  he  yet  declared  that  any  attempt  to  readjust  it,  or  as  he 
expressed  it,  "to  nibble  at  it,"  would  produce  failure.  The  undue 
pressure  of  the  tax  upon  certain  classes  of  income  was  not,  he 
said,  so  great  as  was  often  supposed,  for  although  the  rate  paid 
was  the  same  on  all,  practically  the  land  paid  a  larger  proportion 
than  trade,  and  both  land  Jtnd  trade  largely  more  than  professions. 
He  proposed  that  incomes  between  £100  and  £150,  hitherto  un- 
taxed, should  in  future  be  charged,  though  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that 
the  tax  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
a  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  public  revenue  ;  but  still  greater 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  readjustment,  upon  fair  principles,  of  the 
legacy  duties,  "a  tax  which  left  wholly  untouched  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  country,  giving  more  than  the  relief  aimed  at  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  without  the  danger  attending 
that  reconstruction."  He  proposed  also  an  addition  to  the  duty  on 
spirits  and  on  brewers'  licencesf '  By  these  means  he  hoped  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  surplus  for  his  purposes.  He  desired  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  soap  at  a  net  loss  of  £1,110,000,  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  duty  of  one  penny  upon  all  receipt  stamps,  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  duties  levied  on  life  assurance,  on  apprenticeships,  and 
on  the  certificates  of  attorneys,  and  the  reduction  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.  He  rearranged  the  assessed  taxes, 
making  them  as  few,  as  simple,  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  Then 
proceeding  to  the  tariff  and  pursuing  the  free-trade  principles  now 
established,  he  proposed  a  very  large  lessening  of  the  duty  upon  tea 
(which  in  less  than  two  years  should  descend  from  2s.  2d.  to  Is.), 
and  upon  thirteen  articles  of  food,  while  upon  some  266  articles 
the  dnty  was  either  to  be  wholly  removed  or  largely  reduced.    The 
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loss  of  taxes  for  the  year  he  estimated  at  £1,656,000,  the  new 
taxes  at  £1,344,000,  the  surplus  in  hand  at  £805,000,  leaving  for 
the  coming  year  a  surplus  of  £493,000.  He  then  concluded  by 
explaining  that  he  had  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  income-tax 
might,  if  Parliament  thought  fit,  be  dispensed  with  in  1660.  He 
went  in  detail  through  the  probable  increase  of  permanent  sources  of 
income,  and  showed  that  they  would  amount  in  that  period  to  a  sum 
equal  within  a  very  little  to  the  product  of  the  income-tax.  So  large 
and  comprehensive  a  scheme  necessitated  much  discussion.  Nearly 
every  part  of  it  afforded  opportunity  for  party  opposition.  But  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  slight  amendments  it  was  carried  (May  2) 
triumphantly  through  both  Houses,  and  the  position  of  the  Ministry 
appeared  unusually  strong.  ^ 

The  victorious  close  of  two  little  wars  was  also  a  subject  for  satiii- 
sneoen  of  the  faction.  The  lawless  violence  of  the  native  (rovemor  of 
£lSr*in«I*  Rangoon  had  produced  in  1851  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
i8ds.  Burmese  war,  which  had  been  conducted,  though  not  with- 

out difficulty,  with  such  success  that  the  Grovemor-General  of  India 
had  declared  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Pegu  and  had  estab- 
lished the  English  Government  there  (Dec.  20, 1852).  From  that  time 
a  series  of  disorderly  contests,  sometimes  with  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Ava,  sometimes  with  organised  robbers  known  as  Dacoits,  had 
been  carried  on.  But  at  length,  in  February  and  March  1853,  defeats 
had  been  inflicted  both  on  the  regular  troops  and  upon  thq  Dacoit 
bands,  and  in  June  the  termination  of  the  war  was  officially  pro- 
claimed. No  formal  peace  was  made ;  but  as  the  King  of  Ava  made 
the  concession  demanded  and  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Irawaddy 
free,  the  Govemor-Greneral  considered  this  substantial  proof  of  his 
acquiescence  sufficient.  During  the  same  period  a  frontier  war  had 
been  carried  on  in  South  Africa  against  the  Kaffirs.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  had  met  with  no  great  success.  He 
had  been  superseded  by  General  Cathcart.  Acting  with  more  energy, 
he  had  succeeded  in  obliging  the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents, 
Sandilli,  to  sue  for  peace.  Pardon  was  offered  to  the  vanquished  chief 
and  to  his  people  upon  condition  of  their  resigning  entirely,  their  old 
country  called  the  Amatolas,  and  living  in  peace  in  another  portion  of 
British  Kaffraria.  These  terms  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
accept,  although  they  complained  that  the  allotment  was  too  small 
for  them.  The  rivers  Kye  and  Orange  thus  became  the  fixed  bound- 
aries of  British  Kaffraria  to  the  north  and  east.  Immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  constitution  which  had  been  granted  to 
IJape  Town  was  fromally  proclaimed. 
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Behind  the  seeming  prosperity  there  lay  a  graye  cause  for  anxiety 
in  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  the  Czar  of  origbiofik* 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  The  ostensible  origin  of  this  o*iM«wir. 
quairel  was  a  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  for  the 
custody  of  the  sacred  places  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  the  days  of 
Francis  L  France  had  &om  time  to  time  been  in  dose  friendship  with 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  had  not  unnaturally  undertaken  the  duty  of 
watching  the  interests  of  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  holy  places  had  by  treaty  been  placed  in  the  hancj^  of  the  Latins. 
But  a  considerable  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  as  the  habit  of  pilgrimage  played  a  far  more 
important  part  in  their  religious  life  thafik  in  that  of  ub'  Latins,  they 
were  in  fiebct  more  interested  in  the  right  of  free  access  to  the  holy 
places.  The  possession  of  them  was  also  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
the  whole  vast  population  of  Bussia.  The  Czar  undertook  therefore 
the  same  duties  with  regard  to  the  Greek  Church  as  the  French 
Grovemment  had  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  Latins,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  to  the  one  it  was  a  matter  rather  of  nominal  and 
diplomatic  honour,  to  the  other  it  was  a  matter  of  real  and  vital 
importance.  Almost  necessarily,  as  Bussia  obtained  influence  in 
Turkey,  the  Greek  Church  h^d.4)btained  privileges  and  inmiunities 
which  were  scarcely  in  cWordance  with  the  old  treaty  rights  of  the 
Latins.  Disputes  had  constantly  arisen  between  the  Quamb**- 
rival  churches  in  Jerusaleicu  But  the  Turks  had  con-  twemtheoredt 
tnved  to  keep  the  question  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  amehMia 
produce  some  sort  of  concord,  when  in  1851  a  French  J"™^^ 
agent,  Monsieur  de  Lavalette,  was  instructed  to  make  good  in  their 
full  extension  the  rights  of  the  Latins.  The  instructions  given  him  were 
in  accordance  with  the  position  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  seeking 
to  appear  as  the  champion  of  order  and  eager  for  the  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  party  in  France.  Opposition  from  the  Bussians  neces- 
sarily followed,  and  the  Porte  found  itself  in  a  difficult  position 
between  the  claims  of  two  powerful  nations.  Eager  to  please  both 
parties,  it  was  at  once  led  into  a  course  of  contradictory  actions. 
While  a  formal  note  in  January  1852  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  Latin  claims,  a  firman  in  the  following  month  revoked  this  note 
and  confirmed  the  Greek  privileges.  But  having  granted  the  firman 
the  Ministry  of  the  Sultan  did  not  publish  it,  and-the  matter  having 
now  become  one  in  which  the  national  representatives  of  France  and 
Russia  were  deeply  interested,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Czar  to  compel  the  reading  of  the  firman,  and  by  the  French  to 
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Becure  that  the  key  of  the  great  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  replace  a  silver  star  on  the  shrine  of  the  Nativity.  But 
the  instances  of  Lavaiette  had  been  urged  with  a  violence  of  language 
and  with  threats  of  immediate  warlike  action  which  proved  stronger 
than  the  more  measured  arguments  of  the  Russian  minister.  An 
attempt  to  bring  the  question  to  some  sort  of  settlement  was  made, 
and  Alif  Bey  was  despatched  to  Jerusalem  ostensibly  to  read  the  fir- 
man. Instead  of  doing  so,  he  gave  to  the  Greeks  a  certain  triumph 
over  the  Latins  by  declaring  the  jpermanence  of  the  furniture  of  the 
altar,  which  was  arranged  to  suit  their  ritual,  and  to  the  Latms  a 
certain  triumph  by  permitting  them  to  perform  mass  there  once  a 
year.  But  the  Greeks  saw  that  the  firman  had  not  been  read ;  the 
Latins  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  performing  their  service  on  a 
schismatical  altar.  This  attempt  having  thus  entirely  failed,  in 
December  the  Latins  triumphed,  the  key  was  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  the  star  brought  to  its  resting-place  with  great  solemnity. 

Insignificant  and  even  trumpery  though  the  quarrel  appeared— the 
nnpflrtant  squabblings  of  two  rival  sets  of  monks — it  had  involved 
b«cMn  a  diplomatic  dispute,  and  the  triumph  was  won  by  such 

Bii»£t  and  by  ostcntatlous  violcuce  that  the  loser  in  the  strife  could  not 
France.  quietly  put  up  with  his  defeat    In  January  1853  the 

Russian  Chancellor,  Nesselrode,  wrote  a  circular  stating  that  the  insult 
having  been  completed  could  not  be  recalled,  but  that  reparation  might 
be  required ;  and  that  as  France  had  acted  by  threats  of  violence, 
Russia  would  indeed  take  a  less  summary  course,  but  would  feel  itself 
obliged  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  support  its  negotiations. 
Those  measures  were  at  once  taken  ;  a  considerable  army  was  collected 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Danubian  Principjilities,  which  were  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  slight  a 
cause  could  alone  have  produced  the  formidable  action  of  Russia.  To 
the  Czar,  as  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  an  enthusiastic,  indeed 
bigoted,  supporter  of  his  religion,  the  question  was  no  doubt  of  more 
importance  than  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  Western  statesmen. 
But  it  appeared  certain  that  something  of  far  more  consequence  lay 
behind  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places.  Some  very  remarkable  con- 
Thc  ctor^i  versations  between  the  Czar  and  the  English  ambassador, 
reglSuo*  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  which  took  place  at  this  time 
Turkey.  camo  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  disclosed 

what  was  working  in  the  Czar's  mind.  The  course  of  events  in  the 
preceding  part  of  his  reign  had  led  him  to  believe  that  his  true  policy 
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lay  in  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire.  At  least  he  appeared  to 
have  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
any  strong  measures  against  it.  After  his  visit  to  London  in  1844  he 
drew  np  and  deposited  in  the  English  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum 
of  his  yiews  in  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  his  present  policy  was 
the  same  as  the  English  policy,  that  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  was 
necessary,  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  it  was  carefully  to  abstain 
from  irritating  diplomatic  action  threatening  its  independence,  but 
that  befoce  all  else  it  was  desirable  that  Bussia  and  England  should, 
in  case  of  the  threatened  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  arrangement  which  was  to  take  its  place.  It  has  lately 
transpired  that  the  Czar  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  con- 
certed action  with  Englaqd  was  possible.  During  his  visit  to  London 
he  had  numerous  conversations  with  the  Ministers.  The  memorandum 
just  quoted  appears  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  there  arrived  at.  But 
he  had  gone  considerably  further  than  mere  consultation.  A  note 
had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Aberdeen, 
as  well  as  by  the  Czar,  implying  a  promise  to  support  Russia  in  her 
claims  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Holy  Places  and  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, and  this  without  consulting  France.  In  the  winter  of  1862-53, 
in  conyersations  resumed  from  time  to  time,  and  of  a  private 
and  confidential  nature,  the  Czar  urged  upon  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
the  necessity  of  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement  as  the  memoranda 
contemplated,  declaring,  in  figurative  language,  that  the  Turkish 
GoTemment  was  a  nmn  sick  unto  death,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
last  inconvenience  if  he  should  die  before  measures  wera  taken  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  arrangement  with  regard  to  his  inheritance. 
The  English  Government  replied  that  a  secret  arrangement  would  be 
disloyal  to  their  other  allies,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing contingent  treaties,  and  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  bring 
about  the  result  mentioned  than  discussions  as  to  its  pfobiibility. 
The  Czar  then  suggested  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  should  be 
done  as  what  should  not  be  done  that  he  wished  to  decide.  He  would 
not>  for  instance,  allow  Constantinople  to  be  held  permanently  by 
himself,  nor  would  he  allow  it  to  be  held  by  any  other  great  nation, 
nor  would  he  allow  the  formation  of  a  Greek  Empire,  nor  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  Eepublics  to  form  shelter  for  the  Kossuths 
and  Mazzinis  of  Europe.  The  reply  from  England  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  rejecting  all  these 
schemes,  but  that  their  objection  to  anything  like  a  formal  agreement 
continued  as  strong  as  ever.    At  last  the  Czar  went  so  far  as  to  make 
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what  can  be  considered  as  little  else  than  the  offer  of  a  bribe  to 
England ;  while  the  Prindpalities  might  remain  as  they  were,  Tirtnally 
independent  countries  but  under  Bussian  protection,  and  Bulgaria 
might  be  established  under  the  same  form,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, he  said,  to  England  appropriating  Egypt  and  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
and  thus  securing  its  intercourse  with  the  East.  These  overtures  met 
with  the  same  rejection  as  the  former  ones,  and  for  a  while  the  Czar 
ceased  to  speak  on  the  matter.  But  it  is  plain  from  what  took  place 
that  he  regarded  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  very  pro- 
bable event.  He  indeed  declared  to  the  English  that  they  were 
entirely  misinformed  if  they  believed  that  itrhad  any  principle  of 
vitality  left.  The  origin  of  his  belief  lay  in  she  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tian populations,  considerably  outnumberin^ihe  Turkish  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  might  at  any  moment  rise  and  dptroy  the  Government  of 
which  the  administration  was  notoriously  Aireak  and  deficient,  and 
which  from  time  to  time  acted  towards  ill  Christian  subjects  with  a 
harshness  which  revolted  the  feelings  omEuiope.  The  opportunity 
for  such  an  insurrection  seemed  not  improbably  to  be  at  hand.  A 
disturbance  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  had 
induced  the  Porte  to  adopt  very  severe  measures,  and  there  seemed 
every  chance  of  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  cruelty  with  which 
the  suppression  of  Christian  insurrections  was  apt  to  be  attended 
Austria,  which  was  in  some  sort  the  protector  of  the  Montenegran 
Christians,  had  sent  Prince  Leinigen  to  Constantinople  to  demand  a 
cessation  of  the  Turkish  interference  in  the  country.  The  Czar 
believed  that  the  suggestion  would  be  refused,  that  the  cruelties 
would  take  place,  and  that  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Chris- 
tian populations  to  rise.  Of  that  opportunity  he  intended  to  take 
advantage.  With  unexpected  wisdom  the  Turks  accepted  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria,  and  the  Montenegran  question  was  settled. 

But  the  Czar,  whose  mind  was  now  set  upon  the  certain  dissolution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  saw  a  fresh  opportunity  in  the  affair  of  the 
Holy  Places.  He  therefore  took  up  the  case  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  more  warmly  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  resolved  to  send 
an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  press  his  negotia- 
tions for  reparation,  supported  as  they  would  now  be  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  army  on  the  frontier.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
iffMUKUkoff  he  selected  for  the  purpose  Prince  Menschikoff,  a  man  of 
orail^tinopK.  O'^crbcaring  character,  and  unused  to  the  forms  of  diplo- 
Kwch  2,  i»58.  macy,  a  member  of  the  extreme  Russian  party,  and  with 
a  strong  dislike  to  the  English.    His  instructions  were  in  obvious 
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contradiction  to  the  policy  of  the  Czar  in  his  meuiorandum ;  for  they 
implied  exactly  that  sort  of  irritating  diplomacy  which  he  had  there 
deprecated.  He  was  charged  with  two  duties,  the  one  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  the  second,  far  more  important, 
to  procure  a  convention  between  Turkey  and  Russia  which  should 
place  the  orthodox  Christians,  subjects  of  the  Porte,  under  the  imme- 
diate protectorate  of  Bussia.  The  arrival  of  Prince  Menschikoff  had 
a  very  threatening  appearance ;  he  came  surrounded  by  a  military 
suite,  and  accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  land  forces  collected  in  Bessarabia.  He 
came  in  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  could  at  once  put 
in  motion  both  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Bussia  in  support  of 
his  demands.  His  arrival  caused  an  immediate  panic  among  the 
Turks.  He  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiurs.  Puad  Effendi  at  once  resigned,  and  the  frightened  Ministers 
sought  the  advice  of  Colonel  Bose,  at  that  time  acting  Minister 
for  England,  who  thought  the  moment  so  critical  that  he  despatched 
an  order  to  the  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet  at  Malta  bidding  him 
come  up  to  the  Dardanelles.  Admiral  Dundas  declined  to  obey. 
But  the  mere  knowledge  that  Colonel  Bose  had  thus  acted  appears  to 
have  quieted  the  panic  and  restored  the  Turks  to  their  equanimity. 
The  English  Government  disavowed  the  action  of  its  Minister,  and 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  anything  but  friendship  between  the 
Courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  more  deeply  implicated  in  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
and  more  eager  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position  at  home 
to  adopt  a  forward  and  prominent  position  abroad,  was  less  prudent, 
and  in  the  middle  of  March  despatched  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon 
to  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The  measure  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Bus- 
sians,  and  Menschikoff,  whose  tone  had  been  considerably  lowered, 
at  once  grew  more  pressing,  opening  now  more  clearly  the  second 
object  of  his  mission,  and  demanding  the  Convention  insuring  the 
Protectorate,  while  he  offered  in  exchange  that  his  master  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turks  a  fleet  and  400,000  men  to  support 
them  against  any  other  European  power.  It  must  be  observed  that 
duiing  the  whole  of  this  time  the  Czar  was  declaring  his  friendship 
for  England,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  double-deaUng 
in  requiring,  as  he  did,  that  this  Convention  should  be  kept  an 
absolute  secret.  That  secrecy,  however,  the  Turkish  Minister  had 
sense  enough  to  refuse, . 
About  this  time  the  English  Government  awoke  sufficiently  to  the 
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danger  of  the  situation  and  to  the  fact  that  threats  were  being  used 
to  Turkey  which  might  easily  produce  a  European  war.  They  thought 
it  necessary  to  order  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  to  return  to  his  post. 
Lord  Stratford  ^®  ^^  Ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  through 
do  Bodeiuto  Paris  and  Vienna,  implying  that  he  was  to  concert  mea- 
oonatMtiMpio.  sures  with  France,  already  pledged  to  opposition  to  the 
^i"''-  Czar»  and  with  Austria,  by  its  position  more  interested 

in  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  than  any  other  European  nation.  He 
was  given  leaye  also  to  communicate  orders  to  the  Admiral  at  Malta 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  immediate  action.  The  reappearance 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  on  the  scene  was  full  of  significanoe. 
He  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  man  in  Europe  with  the 
afiairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  his  personal  qualities  had  given 
him  an  unusual  amount  of  influence  over  the  Eastern  mind.  But 
he  was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  Russia,  and  personally  distasteful 
to  the  Czar,  who  liad  even  refused  to  receive  him  as  ambassador  in 
St.  Petersburg.  His  presence  at  Constantinople  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  English  Government  was  determined,  as  of  old,  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  and  that  it  believed  that  the  action  of  the 
Czar  was  threatening  it.  The  diplomatic  war  at  once  began.  One 
thing  Lord  Stratford  saw  clearly ;  the  demands  of  Russia  must  be 
separated.  The  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  on  which  the  action  of 
Russia  was  based,  must  at  once  be  settled.  The  demand  for  the  Pro- 
tectorate would  then  appear  in  all  its  nakedness  as  an  unjust  and 
unwarrantable  effort  to  coerce  an  independent  nation,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  almost  certain  to  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  Acting  on 
this  principle  he  set  to  work  to  bring  the  vexed  question  to  a  ooncln* 
sion.  Completely  master  of  Menschikoff  as  a  diplomatist,  he  persuaded 
him  to  separate  the  two  demands,  and  succeeded  in  a  few  days  in 
producing  a  compromise  on  the  first  point  which  was  accepted  by 
both  sides.  The  dispute  was  finally  closed  upon  the  22d  of  April, 
and  the  results  embodied  in  a  firman.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point  he  encouraged  the  Turks  to  stand  firm.  Since  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Salamis,  Menschikoff,  urged  from  St  Petersburg, 
had  been  eagerly  and  angrily  at  work.  In  the  Convention  offered  to 
the  Turkish  acceptance  the  Protectorate  was  of  course  not  openly 
avowed.  It  purported  to  be  a  treaty  to  secure  under  the  gutwfantee 
of  Russia  all  the  inmiunities,  spiritual  and  temporal  (and  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Turkish  Empire  these  were  closely  connected), 
which  the  orthodox  Church  had  ever  enjoyed.  It  was  seen  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  Sidtan  of  the  power,  without 
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breach  of  treaty,  of  altering  any  of  the  amngements  he  had  made  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  his  snbjects.    Some  weeks  of 


angry  discussion  followed.  Seyeial  times  Mensohikoff  J^JJJJ^ 
demanded  an  answer  within  a  short  limited  period.  Kajti. 
The  Tnrks  invariably  replied  with  extreme  civility  but  perfect  firm- 
ness. At  last  the  Enssian  envoy  declared  his  mission  at  an  end. 
Before  he  actually  departed,  however,  Lord  Stratford  took  the  wise 
step  of  assembling  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  and 
thus  treating  the  matter  as  one  of  general  interest  They  all  agreed 
entirely  with  his  view.  But  even  their  protest  did  not  shake 
Mensdiikoff,  who  at  length  on  the  20th  of  May,  only  altering  the 
form  of  his  proposition,  and  demanding  a  diplomatic  note  instead 
of  a  convention,  sent  in  an  ultimatnm  with  the  same  inherent  fault 
as  his  preceding  demand.  The  ultimatnm  was  rejected,  and  Men- 
schikoff  with  the  whole  of  the  Knssian  embassy  withdrew ;  but  not 
till  after  the  Sultan  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  issue  on  his  own  autho- 
rity a  guarantee  of  the  exerdse  of  all  their  spiritual  rights  to  the 
Greek  Church.  It  was  the  21st  of  May  when  the  ultimatum  was 
refused. 

Enraged  at  the  failure  of  his  embassy,  on  the  31st  of  May  the 
Czar  instructed  Count  Nesselrode  to  inform  the  Porte  somi*  oeespiM 
that  having  failed  in  obtaining  the  guarantee  he  desired  JJlSJjJ^' 
for  the  orthodox  Christians,  he  should  at  once  proceed  J«i7  ^ 
to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  hold  them  as  a  material 
guarantee,  but  that  he  would  abstain  at  present  from  offensive  opera- 
tions against  Turkey  itself.  The  threat  was  carried  out  in  the  first 
days  of  July.  The  Pruth  was  then  crossed  and  the  Principalities 
occupied.  On  the  same  day  that  the  vanguard  crossed  the  river  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers  oonf«r«BC6  at 
assembled  at  Vienna.  The  idea  of  treating  the  matter  v**"^ 
as  one  of  general  interest  had  been  adopted.  As  early  as  the  l7th 
of  June,  Austria  had  declared  its  full  union  with  England  ;  Prussia, 
too,  had  declared  its  intention  to  unite  cordially  with  the  other 
Powers.  The  position  of  Austria  upon  the  flank  of  any  Russian  army 
moving  towards  the  Principalities,  seemed  to  render  an  advance  of 
the  Russians  in  that  direction  a  matter  of  extreme  danger.  The 
interests  of  Austria  were  also  deeply  involved  in  restraining  the  growth 
of  Russian  influence.  It  was  almost  impossible,  if  the  four  Powers 
had  acted  firmly  in  union,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
could  have  long  continued.  But  unfortunately  the  English  (lovem- 
ment  had  entered  upon  a  second  line  of  policy  not  wholly  consistent 
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with  this  perfect  union.  In  fact,  the  English  Cabinet  was  not  at  one 
i>iiw«&tTi«vi  ^  ^*®  views.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  only  constitu- 
•f  Ab«rde«&  tionally  averse  to  war,  but  had  a  high  personal  respect 
udFaimmton.  ^^^  ^^  Czar,  and  was  hampered  by  the  secret  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  a  party.  He  was  determined  to  pursue 
the  path  of  negotiations  as  long  as  it  should  be  at  all  possible.  He 
always  spoke  as  if  war  was  an  impossibility,  and  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  removal  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the  Principalities. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  deep  mistrust  of  Bussia, 
and  believed  that  it  was  following  its  usual  course,  speaking  words  of 
peace  and  friendship  while  bringing  about  by  violence  events  telling 
entirely  in  its  own  favour — events  which  if  successful  it  would  adopt 
as  accomplished  facts  from  which  it  could  not  withdraw,  while  if 
unsuccessful  it  could  fall  back  upon  its  pacific  diplomatic  language. 
He  therefore  desired  something  considerably  beyond  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities.  A  concert  of  the  four  Powers,  if  honestly 
maintained,  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  the  result  desired 
by  Aberdeen.  But  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  Palmerston, 
backed  up  by  the  French  Emperor,  drove  the  (Government,  in  the 
first  place,  into  a  close  combination  with  France,  scarcely  consistent 
with  united  action  in  concert  with  the  four  Powers,  and  secondly, 
induced  England  to  adopt  measures  of  a  hostile  character  which  could 
not  fail  to  precipitate  the  war.  Lord  Aberdeen's  attitude  produced 
the  further  result  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  a  fixed  belief 
that  England  would  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremities.  How  far 
Bussia  was  to  be  trusted  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that,  even  for  the  success  of  the  diplomatic 
settlement,  less  appearance  of  a  determination  to  avoid  war,  less  use 
of  pacific  language  would  have  been  desirable.  The  twofold  policy 
of  the  English  Cabinet  might  have  been  discovered  in  the  language  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  (August  20th).  In  one 
and  the  same  sentence  she  declared  herself  closely  united  with  France, 
and  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
appeared  however  at  the  time  as  though  the  two  lines  of  policy,  in 
fact  very  different,  were  but  one.  While  the  war  party  marked  its 
ascendancy  by  hastily  despatching,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  allied  fleets 
to  Besikd.  Bay,  the  conference  at  Vienna  continued  its 
Note.  work,  and  produced  on  the  31st  of  July  what  is  known 

July  »i.  j^g  ^^  a  Vienna  Note,"  embodying  propositions  for  an 

arrangement  which  it  was  ho{«Bd  both  Bussia  and  Turkey  would 
accept.    The  Vienna  Note  promised  for  an  instant  to  be  sucoessful. 
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Its  purport  had  been  commumcated  to  the  Kussian  Coarty  which  had 
eipiessed  its  readiness  to  accept  it.  But  when  it  was  sent  to  the 
Porte,  the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan  found  in  it  certain  things  which 
appeared  to  them  to  leave  the  door  open  for  that  same  future  inter- 
ference with  their  independence  which  they  were  engaged  in  combat- 
ing. They  introduced  alterations  on  August  19th,  and  the  Note,  as 
altered,  was  forwarded  to  Russia,  but  rejected  by  that  Court,  and 
rejected  with  explanations  which  clearly  showed  that  the  Turks  had 
not  been  wrong  in  their  view  of  the  interpretation  which  the  document 
might  bear. 

From  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note,  although 
negotiation  continued,  the  approach  of  war  became  more  certain  and 
rapid.  The  moYement  of  the  fleets  had  given  extreme  umbrage 
to  the  €zar,  and  had  called  forth  a  circular  from  Count  Nessebode, 
alleging  that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  was  the  consequence. 
The  fallacy  of  the  assertion  was  exposed  in  firm  letters  by  both  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  The  determination  to 
occupy  the  Principalities  had  been  intimated  in  the  end  of  May  before 
the  fleets  were  moved.  But  argument  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the 
anger  of  the  Czar,  while  his  pretension  to  restrict  the  movements 
of  the  English  fleet,  while  strictly  within  its  rights  and  infring- 
ing no  treaties,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 
Both  in  Russia  and  Turkey  the  people  had  become  excited  by 
the  long  dispute,  and  had  begun  to  regard  the  approaching  crisis 
as  a  question  of  religion.  In  September  the  Mahomedan  theo- 
logical students  of  Constantinople  burst  out  in  warlike  riots.  There 
seemed  some  possibility  of  a  massacre  of  Christians,  and  although 
Lord  Stratford  thought  no  such  danger  imminent,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, de  la  Cour,  wrote  home  in  terror  to  his  Court.  An  ^,  EagUiii 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for  a  further  step  in  the  ««i  rrencii 
policy  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  war  party  in  England,  and  Dw«ua«u«g. 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Christians,  ^^  **• 
the  fleets  were  ordered  up  to  Constantinople.  As  there  was  no  actual 
declaration  of  war,  although  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  regarding  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  warlike  act,  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  a  technical  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1841.  A  few  days 
later  it  would  have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  for  on 
the  23d  of  October,  feeling  stronger  doubtless  for  the  presence  of  the 
English  and  French  fleets,  and  conscious  that  longer  waiting  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  it,  the  Porte  formally  declared  war  with  Russia. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  met  by  a  strange  reply  from  the  Czar,  who, 
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on  the  31st  October,  issued  a  cireolar  to  his  representatiyes  at  foieign 
courts,  asserting  that  \a  would  abstain  from  taking  the  offensive,  and 
content  himself  with  holding  the  Principalities  as  a  material  guaran- 
tee. He  thus  set  the  Danube  as  a  limit  between  himself  and  the 
Turks  which  he  declined  to  cross,  while  at  the  same  time  he  in  no 
way  precluded  the  Turks  from  acting  on  the  offensive.  Omar  Pasha, 
the  commander  of  the  Turkic  troops,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things,  passed  the  river,  and  the  war  began  on  various  points  of  its 
course.  The  representatives  of  the  European  Powers  at  ConstantiDople 
urged  upon  the  Porte  the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  such  action. 
But  before  long  an  event  occurred  which  destroyed  all  hope  of  peace- 
TufcUh  flMt  A  Turkish  squadron  of  seven  frigates,  employed  in  carry- 
sSlo^**  •*  ing  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  Asia,  was  lying  in  the 
Hot.  80.  harbour  of  Sinope,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  far  superior 

force  under  Admiral  Nachimoff,  and  entirely  destroyed.  The  disaster, 
from  which  one  steamer  alone  escaped,  was  attended,  it  was  said,  with 
the  loss  of  4000  men.  The  declaration  of  the  Czar  that  he  would  not 
take  the  offensive  caused  this  attack  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  bar- 
barous treachery.  There  was  in  fact  no  surprise,  for  the  Bussian 
fleet  had  been  many  days  at  sea  capturing  Turkish  vessels, 'and  the 
admiral  of  the  Ottoman  squadron  had  indicated  his  extreme  danger 
to  the  Ministers  at  Constantinople.  But  carried  out  under  the  very 
eyes  as  it  were  of  the  allied  fleets,  in  a  Turkish  port,  and  after  the 
declaration  of  the  Czar,  it  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  The  allied  fleets  were  forthwith  ordered  to  enter  the 
The  aiued  Black  Sea,  and  to  compel  every  Kussian  ship  to  withdraw 

mSseir*^*  into  harbour.  Thus  alone  did  it  seem  that  the  defen- 
jaa.4.1864.  sivo  duty  of  the  Allies  could  be  properly  performed. 
The  order  was  not  given  without  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Cabinet ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  resignation  on  the  16th  of  December  was  con- 
nected with  this  question.  The  cause  he  alleged  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  outlines  of  a  Reform  Bill  laid  before  the  Cabinet  by  Loid  John 
Russell ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  refusal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  allow 
weight  to  his  objections  on  this  point  affords  sufficient  grounds  to 
explain  his  conduct.  Yet  there  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  divergence 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Turkish 
afiairs,  and  Palmerston's  return  to  office  was  not  secured  till  Aberdeen, 
yielding  to  the  urgent  demands  of  France  and  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  had  consented  to  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea 
(Dec.  27). 
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This  difficulty  had  tiuoaghoat  the  Seasion  excited  fireqaent  discus < 
sions  in  Parliament,  and  filled  the  minds  of  Ministeis  with  alarm 
duiing  the  recess.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Churendon,  '*  Enghmd,  with 
a  GoYemment  bent  on  peace,  had  been  drifting  into  war.''  For  the 
measure  which  secured  harmony  in  the  Cabinet  rendered  war 
inevitable.  The  Czar  almost  immediately  withdrew  his  representatives 
from  Paris  and  London,  and  prepared  to  invade  Turkey,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  England  and  France  were  pledged.  So  clear  did  it 
>:eem  that  the  employment  of  English  troops  would  be  necessary—at 
all  events  in  defence  of  the  Sultan's  territory — that  Engineer  omcers 
were  sent  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  Sultan,  and 
troops  were  collected  at  Malta.  But  with  strange  persistency,  Lord 
Aberdeen  continued  to  speak  peace ;  and  the  French  Emperor,  desirous 
before  all  things  of  playing  a  prominent  part,  wrote  (Feb.  9)  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Czar,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  Queen,  hoping 
thereby  to  identify  himself  with  England,  and  to  appear  as  the 
peacemaker  of  Europe.  The  Cza^jtill  perhaps  trusting  to  English 
inactivity,  peremptorily  refused  i£e  overture.  But  the  temper  of  the 
English  people  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  Palmerston's  views 
were  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling.  The  unexpected  success 
of  the  Turks  upon  the  Danube  excited  strong  sympathy ;  and  when 
Austria,  which  consistently  aimed  at  ousting  the  Russians  from  the 
Principalities,  on  the  22d  of  February  indicated  to  England  that  if 
England  and  France  would  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities by  a  given  day,  and  on  her  failure  to  do  this,  would  declare  war, 
the  Cabinet  of  Austria  would  support  the  summons,  England,  urged 
by  its  own  warlike  feeling  and  Napoleon,  smarting  at  the  rejection 
of  his  letter,  imprudently  accepted  the  suggestion.  A  little  waiting 
must  have  driven  Austria  to  take  her  part  in  the  armed  intervention, 
and  the  summons  would  have  been  irresbtible.  But  it  was  sent  off 
in  the  name  of  England  and  France  only,  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  troops  by  the  30th  of  AprU.  The  principle  was  indeed 
supported  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Courts,  but  its  separate  form 
practically  put  an  end  to  concerted  action,  and  left  the  p^^jj^^^j^  ^^ 
war  exclusively  to  England  and  France.  The  summons  wu. 
was  refused  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  on  the  27th  war  *■•«*"• 
was  formaUy  declared  both  by  France  and  England.  The  joint 
declaration  was  immediately  followed  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
and  with  France.  The  contracting  parties  declared  that  they  would 
not  act  separately,  that  they  would  seek  no  separate  advantage,  that 
they  would  receive  into  their  alliance  any  of  the  other  Powers  of 
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Europe,  and  that  their  object  was  to  arrive  at  a  peace  which  should 
secure  Europe  from  a  repetition  of  the  present  troubles. 

The  approach  of  war  gave  more  than  usual  importance  to  the  pro- 
,    posed  financial  arrangements  of  the  year.    And  on  the 
Budget.  6th  of  March,  while  the  country  was  still  nominally  at 

'•*^^"*-       peace,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Budget    He 
was  able  to  show  with  regard  to  the  preceding  year  that  there  had 
been  in  both  the  expenditure  and  receipts  results  more  feivourable 
than  those  he  had  expected.     The  actual  surplus  would  on  the  6th 
of  April  be  £2,854,000.    After  remission  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  duty  there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  on  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms amounting  to  £200,000.    Of  all  the  changes,  that  on  the  stamp    J 
duties  had  been  most  successful.      Instead  of  a  large  estimated    j 
diminution,  the  six  months  showed  upon  that  item  alone  an  increase  of    | 
£36,000.     For  the  coming  year  the  case  was  of  course  less  satis&c-    j 
tory.    While  the. income  might  be  put  at  £53,349,000  it  was  impos-    { 
sible  to  estimate  the  expenditure  at  less  than  £56,189,000.    There    ! 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  £2,840,000.    The  question  before  the  House 
was  how  was  this  deficiency  ta-be  met,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  it  was  not  right  to  listen  to  the 
old  plausible  argument  that  the  expense  of  the  present  should  be 
thrown  upon  posterity  by  means  of  loans,  but  that,  if  possible,  the 
burden  of  the  war  should  be  supported  by  the  revenue  of  the  year. 
Quoting  his  prophetic  words  of  the  preceding  year  as  to  the  value  of 
the  income-tax,  he  now  proposed  that  the    deficiency  shoald  be 
covered  by  doubling  that  tax  for  half  a  year.    This  would  give  the 
sum  required  with  a  small  margin  over.      The  declaration  of  war 
necessitated  a  revised  budget,  but  the  principles  adopted  were  nearly 
the  same.    While  bringing  in  the  earlier  form  of  it  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  declared  that  it  might  be  necessary 
Budget.  -to  have  recourse  again  to  renewed  indirect  taxes,  and 

''*^''  when  the  heavier  demands  of  actual  war  arose— after 

showing  the  amount  of  money  required,  and  explaining  that  £6,860,0(X) 
would  be  wanted— he  proposed  that  the  income-tax  should  be  doubled 
for  the  whole  year  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  that  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  power  of  that  great  resource  additional  taxes 
should  be  laid  upon  some  articles  of  general  consumption,  but  not  of 
prime  necessity.  The  impost  on  spirits  both  in  Scotleuid  and  Ireland 
was  raised,  the  sugar  duties  were  rearranged  so  as  to  produce  larger 
results ;  and  finally,  as  all  classes  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  national  needs,  the  malt- tax  was  to  be  increased  from  2s.  9d, 
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to  4s.  From  these  sources  be  believed  that  a  sufficient  revenue  would 
arise.  The  Budget  called  forth  much  discussion.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  of  conversion  in  the  preceding  year  had  proved  abortive.  His 
manipulation  of  Exchequer  Bills  seemed  to  be  open  to  question.  The 
increase  of  the  malt-tax  was  regarded  by  all  who  had  any  remnant  of 
Protectionist  feeling  i^bout  them  as  a  fresh  assault  upon  the  knded 
interest.  And  although  the  great  principle  of  meeting  the  year's 
expenses  by  the  year's  revenue  seemed  generally  approved,  there  were 
many  who  clung  to  the  old  system  of  raising  loans,  and  found,  in  the 
strictures  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  passed  upon  the 
finance  of  so  well-established  an  authority  as  Mr.  Pitt,  an  easy  means 
of  assaulting  him.  There  was  however  a  largeness  and  justice  in  his 
financial  conceptions,  and  a  frankness  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
confessed  the  failure  of  his  eflforts  of  the  preceding  year  which  proved 
too  strong  for  his  opponents,  and  his  budget  passed  with  large 
majorities.  As  was  natural,  the  discussion  had  been  attended  with 
much  angry  allusion  to  the  management  of  the  negotiations  and  of 
the  war,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  undoubtedly  touched  a  weak  point  when 
he  criticised,  with  his  usual  sharpness,  the  uncertain  action  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  declared  the  present  condition  of  England  the  conse- 
quence of  its  divided  policy. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  war  was  naturally  too  absorbing  to 
allow  room  for  much  domestic  legislation.  The  Reform  Bill,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  promised,  was  indeed  produced,  but  there 
appeared  so  little  interest  in  the  question  that,  after  some  discussion, 
Lord  John  Bussell  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  it  One  Bill  however 
of  much  interest  and  importance,  for  securing  the  Reform 
of  the  Universities,  on  which  for  some  time  a  Commission  B«fom  bui. 
had  been  sitting,  was  brought  in  and  passed.  Mr.  '"'y*'**- 
Hey  wood,  a  Unitarian,  educated  at  Cambridge,  had  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  constitution  of  his  University.  Among  the 
numerous  deficiencies  which  he  had  found,  the  one  which  he  selected 
to  raise  into  prominence  was  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the 
degiee  at  Cambridge,  and  even  from  admission  to  the  University  at 
all  at  Oxford.  In  1850  he  moved  "a  humble  address  for  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of  these 
important  institutions  to  the  requirements  of  modem  times."  The 
motion  excited  the  strongest  opposition  among  those  devoted  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  preservation,  even  in  their  errors,  of  the  Univer- 
sities in  which  they  had  been  themselves  educated.    But  Lord  John 

VICT.  '^ 
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Eussell,  speaking  for  the  Government,  prevented  discussion  by  at  once 
promising  that  if  the  motion  was  withdrawn  a  royal  commission  of 
inquiry  should  be  issued.  It  brought  in  its  report  in  1852.  It  had 
encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  which  it  had 
no  right  to  compel,  but  quite  enough  had  been  collected  to  show  the 
wide  room  existing  for  reform.  Lord  Derby's  Grovemment,  then  in 
power,  had  taken  no  steps  with  regard  to  it.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
now  produced  a  comprehensive  Bill  based  upon  the  Report.  Apart 
from  the  details  of  the  scheme,  two  questions  were  involved;  the 
right  of  interference  with  corporate  property  or  the  special  wills  of 
Founders,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  Dis- 
senters. The  answer  to  both  was  found  in  the  national  character  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  right  of  the  nation,  for  its  own  benefit,  to 
accommodate  the  disposition  of  national  property  to  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  The  general  feeling  of  Parliament  was  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  the  Bill  encountered  on  both  points, 
although  its  stringency  was  a  good  deal  relaxed  and  its  character 
became  rather  permissive  than  authoritative.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  work  with  the  Colleges  and  make  a  new  body  of  Statutes 
for  each.  Considerable  freedom  and  variety  was  thus  allowed  to  the 
various  corporations.  But  the  Bill  laid  down  certain  lines  of  reform 
which  were  to  be  followed.  The  restriction  of  Fellowships  to 
founder's  kin,  or  to  counties,  which  allowed  men  of  very  second-rate 
ability  to  enjoy  College  emoluments,  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Fel- 
lowships thrown  open  to  free  competition.  The  same  principle  was 
applied,  but  with  much  less  completeness,  in  the  case  of  schools 
holding  Exhibition  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  at  the  Universities. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  College  revenues,  in  the  case  of  the 
richer  Colleges,  was  to  be  devoted  to  University  purposes,  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  the  professorial  teaching.  It  was  however  in 
the  constitution  of  the  University  that  Parliament  could  most  pro- 
perly interfere.  The  government  of  Oxford  had  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
younger  and  more  active  part  of  the  University.  Henceforward  a 
Council,  consisting,  in  equal  numbers,  of  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors, 
and  Masters  of  Arts,  chosen  by  the  Congregation  (or  body  of  resident 
masters)  was  to  supply  their  place.  To  them  was  intrusted  the 
initiation  of  legislation,  their  measures  being  subsequently  laid  before 
the  Congregation,  and  finally  before  the  Convocation  (or  whole  body  of 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University),  and  requiring  the  assent  of  those 
bodies  before  they  became  law.    Upon  the  other,  and  perhaps  more 
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important  point,  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  the  Bill  was  at  first 
silent  Bnt  clauses,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Heywood,  were  added 
which  freed  from  all  subscription  to  the  formuln  of  the  Church 
young  men  both  at  their  matriculation  and  upon  taking  their  first 
degree.  The  Conunission  constituted  by  this  Bill  carried  out  its 
work  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  set  on  foot  that  course  of  University 
reform  which  has  been  subsequently  considerably  enlarged. 

A  campaign  had  already  been  fought  when  the  English  and  French 
declarations  of  war  were  issued.  Omar  Pasha  had  already  ihae«Bp«icB 
proved  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  oppose,  even  JJJlJ^JjJ***' 
single-handed,  very  serious  obstacles  to  any  Bussian  ad-  use 
Tanoe.  Free  himself  to  act  on  the  offensive,  while  his  opponent  had 
tied  his  own  hands  by  his  declarations  to  avoid  any  assault  upon  the 
Turkish  home  provinces,  he  had  passed  the  Danube,  and,  taking  up 
his  position  at  Kalafat,  had  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Russian  assaults 
upon  his  line  there,  while  at  Schumla,  on  the  right  bank,  a  strongly 
entrenched  camp  formed  a  basis  for  defensive  operations  should  he  be 
compelled  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  the  Turkish  troops  had 
been  exercised,  and  had  learned  their  strength  in  contests  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  in  which  on  the  whole  they  had  maintained  their 
superiority.  The  movements  of  the  Turks  had  drawn  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  army  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  line  of  the  Danube.  Natur- 
ally irritated  by  his  want  of  success,  and  by  the  vigorous  hostility  of 
his  opponents,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1864  the  Czar  determined 
to  pass  the  limit  he  had  set  to  himself,  and  to  invade  Turkey. 
Paskiewitz,  his  ablest  general,  advised  him  that  the  line  of  advance 
through  Silistria,  thence  to  Schumla,  and  so  over  the  Balkans  to 
Adrianople,  was  the  most  desirable.  But  aware  that  the  invasion 
would  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Western  Powers  as  well  as  of 
the  Turks,  and  that* the  English  and  French  troops  were  already  arriv- 
ing on  the  scene  of  action,  he  seems  to  have  warned  the  Czar  that  for 
any  hope  of  success  Silistria  must  fall  before  the  1st  of  May.  The 
siege  was  not,  however,  even  undertaken  till  the  19th  of  that  month. 

Meanwhile  the  practical  certainty  of  war  had  induced  the  Western 
Powers  to  send  troops  to  the  east.    On  the  22d  of  Feb-  j,,^^^,  ^^ 
mary  the  Guards  had  sailed  from  London,  and  it  was  BngUih  and 
the  intention  that  the  troops  collected  at  Malta  should  ^^^j^^JS? 
be  despatched  with  all  speed  to  Constantinople.    The  JJ^^'i^** 
French  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal St  Amaud,  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  dashing 
soldier  of  unscrupulous  character  in  the  Algerian  war,  but  whose  chief 
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claim  to  the  post  he  was  called  to  occupy  was  the  large  part  he  had 
played  as  Minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  wwp  ietai.  His 
capacity  for  commanding  lazge  annies  had  not  been  proved,  and  he 
was  suffering  from  severe  illness.  The  English  Grovemment  had 
selected  Lord  Raglan  to  command  the  army.  As  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  he  had  long  been  the  constant  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  his  experience  as  military  secretary  seemed  to  mark  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  be  found.  But  it  was  not  his 
military  capacity  alone  which  was  held  to  fit  him  specially  for  the 
charge  intrusted  to  him.  His  excellent  judgment,  conciliatory  bat 
commanding  manner,  and  power  of  workhig  in  harmony  with  other 
men,  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  very  delicate  posi- 
tion he  would  have  to  occupy  as  the  joint-commander  of  the  troops  of 
two  somewhat  jealous  nations.  Politically  there  can  be  little  question 
that  his  appointment  was  the  best  that  could  be  made ;  few  men 
could  have  so  successfully  encountered  the  difficulties  which  the 
divided  command  created. 

The  first  measures  of  the  English  contemplated  purely  defensiTe 
warfare.  Lines  were  drawn  round  Gallipoli  to  form  a  base  on  which 
to  retreat  should  the  Russians  pour  across  the  Balkans  and  approach 
the  capital.  But  the  events  upon  the  Danube  appeared  to  show  con- 
clusively that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  a  rapid,  success  attending 
the  Russian  arms.  It  was  therefore  decided  —  not  without  some 
opposition  from  the  French — ^that,  upon  the  request  of  Omar  Pasha, 
the  allied  troops  should  be  moved  to  close  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  while  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  still  in  progress, 
they  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Varna.  The  siege  of 
Silistria  had  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Turks  to 
carry  on  their  resistance  even  single-handed.  For  thirty- 
BiUsM  raised,  nine  days  the  weakly  fortified  town  had  been  maintained 
jua*  m,  against  all  the  assaults  of  a  considerable  Russian  army. 

The  successful  defence  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  resource 
and  gallantry  of  two  young  English  officers,  Captain  Butler  and 
Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  who,  acting  only  as  volunteers,  speedily  made 
themselves  practically  the  leaders  of  the  defence,  devoting  their 
attention  principally  to  the  preservation  of  a  small  outlying  fortifica- 
tion called  Arab  Tabia,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Russian 
approaches.  The  withdrawal  from  the  siege  of  the  Russians,  which 
took  place  upon  the  23d  of  June,  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
river  vainly  opposed  by  the  whole  Russian  army  at  Giurgevo  on  the 
7th  of  July,  convinced  the  Russian  generals  that,  for  the  pcesent  year 
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at  least,  inyasion  was  an  impossibility,  supported  as  the  Turks  voald 
henceforth  be  by  the  troops  of  France  and  England.  Moreoyer  the 
inherent  weakness,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  occupation  of 
Wallachia  had  made  itself  evident ;  for  the  Austiians,  whose  summons 
to  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Danubian  Principalities  had  been  unheeded, 
contracted,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  convention  with  the  Turks, 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  pledging  the  Austrian  Grovemment  to  exhaust  all  meaus 
of  negotiation,  "  and  other  means/'  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities.  The  other  means  implied  an  army  of  occupation, 
which  was  at  once  prepared  ;  and  as  it  would  fall  directly  upon  the 
flank  of  the  advancing  Eussians,  and  threaten  their  communications^ 
it  rendered  any  prosecution  of  an  invasion  almost  an  impossibility. 
By  the  end  of  July  Bucharest  had  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  Russian  troops  were  on  all  sides  withdrawing. 

In  fact  the  immediate  object  of  the  war  had  been  already  obtained. 
A  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  sent  out  early  in  the  ^^^^    ^. 
spring  with  a  show  of  somewhat  extravagant  complacency  w»r  attabMA. 
and  enthusiasm,  had  driven  the  Eussian  fleet  in  the  ^^' 
Baltic  into  shelter.    The  allied  fleets  had  swept  the  Euxine  clear. 
Advance  across  the  Danube  had  been  proved  impossible.    Austria 
had  actively  joined  in  enforcing  the  will  of  Europe  upon  the  Czar. 
There  was  no  point  in  which  war  could  be  carried  on,  except  in  the 
extreme  east,  and  the  Eussian  hold  upon  the  material  guarantee  of 
the  Principalities  had  been  withdrawn.    As  war  dissolves  treaties,  the 
opportunity  now  lay  open  to  the  Turks,  freed  from  all  previous  com- 
plications and  speaking  with  the  voice  of  Europe,  to  set  their  relations 
with  their  threatening  enemies  upon  a  clear  and  well-defined  footing. 

Unfortunately  the  war  temper  both  in  England  and  France  was 
roused,  and  a  large  number  of  men,  regarding  with  pro-   ^^ 
found  distrust  the  constant  advances  during  late  years  of  the  war  eoa- 
the  Russian  power,  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  oppor-  **^***' 
tunity  of  striking  some  decisive  blow  against  its  progress  to  pass  away 
unused.    This  feeling  foimd  abundant  expression  in  the  public  press. 
The  siege  of  Silistria  had  not  been  raised,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies 
'Were  still  collecting  at  Varna,  when,  on  the   Ibth  of  June,  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet,  stated  his  conviction 
that  the  most  effective  method  of  bringing  the  Eussians  to  reason  was 
to  destroy  Sebastopol,  and  with  it  their  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  consti- 
tuted their  real  and  permanent  threat  against  Turkey.    With  singular 
clearness  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  the  Eussian  advance,  its 
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growing  weakness  as  it  moved  from  its  communications,  and  uiged 
that  the  allied  generals  should  be  employed  in  the  full  flush  of  their 
first  energy  in  the  Crimea.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  this 
course'  then  been  taken,  immediate  success  would  have  been  the 
result.  Sebastopol  was  as  yet  hardly  fortified.  The  Bussian  troops 
in  the  Crimea  did  not  probably  exceed  40,000.  The  occupation  of 
the  Bussian  army  upon  the  Danube  would  ha?e  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  large  reinforcements.  But  in  this  memorandum  he  appeals 
to  have  been  only  enforcing  a  suggestion  made  some  months  earlier 
by  the  French  Emperor,  which  had  been  rejected  upon  grounds  which 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  explained.  Unused  to  war,  trammelled  by 
a  faulty  system  of  administration,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
England  could  bring  her  army  into  active  use.  There  were  defi- 
ciencies in  all  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  service.  And  a  per- 
sistent belief,  the  offspring  of  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry,  that  war  would  be  unnecessary,  had  prevented  early  ener- 
getic measures.  The  allied  troops  were  also  in  some  sort  pledged  to 
assist  Omar  Pasha,  at  least  by  their  presence,  in  securing  his  position 
in  Silistria. 

But  a  step  which,  if  possible,  would  have  been  both  legitimate  and 
The  invuioii  advantageous  in  June,  bore  a  different  aspect  in  August, 
onura?*"**  Circumstanccs  had  produced  the  result  desired  without  the 
Jnn«  29.  adoption  of  the  vigorous  means  suggested  by  the  Emperor 

and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  proposal  had,  however,  approved  itself  to 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pressed 
strongly  for  its  adoption  ;  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Silistria,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Baglan  ordering  an  immediate 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  general  little  voice 
in  the  matter.  The  English  commander  received  the  letter  on  the 
16th  of  July,  and  believed  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 
As  orders  of  a  corresponding  nature  had  reached  the  French  com- 
mander. Lord  Baglan — although  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  St.  Amaud  and  some  of  the  English  generals— contrived  to  get 
the  plans  of  the  Home  Governments  accepted,-  and  preparations  were 
at  once  carried  out  with  energy. 

It  appears  probable  that  Lord  Baglan  was  induced  to  insist  upon 
iMfleidtiM  of  ^^  invasion  of  the  Crimea  rather  by  the  belief  that  no 
the  under-  choico  in  the  matter  was  left  him,  and  by  a  sense  of 
soldierly  obedience,  than   by  his   approbation  of  the 
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scheme.  For  the  operation  was  scarcely  one  to  commend  itself  to  a 
man  trained  in  a  strict  military  school  It  partook  largely  of  the 
nature  of  an  expedition  rather  than  of  a  campaign.  The  generals 
possessed  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  place  they 
were  called  upon  to  assault,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  likely  to  be 
offered  by  the  enemy's  troops.  And  although  the  sea,  entirely  at 
their  command,  afforded  some  sort  of  base  for  their  operations,  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  those  who  ordered  the  undertaking  to 
establish  a  regular  well-furnished  base  and  proceed  to  a  methodical 
conquest  leading  to  an  important  siege.  It  was  rather  their  intention 
while  using  their  power  upon  the  sea  as  a  means  of  safety,  to  allow 
the  expeditionary  force  to  act  chiefly  as  a  moyable  column  with  the 
special  duty  of  capturing  Sebastopol  by  a  cowp  de  main.  There 
certainly  existed  the  belief  that  before  the  winter  the  city  would  have 
fallen.  For  the  success  of  such  a  movement  it  was  first  of  all  neces- 
sary that  means  should  be  found  to  convey  across  the  Black  Sea, 
rapidly  and  at  once,  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  secondly,  that 
the  army  should  have  at  its  command  a  large  amount  of  land  trans- 
port service  for  the  carriage  of  the  supplies  which  must  accompany  it. 
Neither  of  these  necessaries  were  for  the  instant  in  possession  of  either 
the  English  or  the  French  ;  while  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  an  operation  was  to  be  found  in  the  divided  command,  at  a 
time  when  extreme  rapidity  and  unity  of  action  would  be  most  desir- 
able. The  energy  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Sir  George  Brown  supplied  the 
first  deficiency,  and  the  English  general  found  that  he  had  the  means 
of  moving  the  whole  of  his  army  and  apparatus  at  one  trip  by  steam 
power  to  the  enemy's  coast ;  and  by  degrees  sufficient  land  transport 
was  also  procured.  But  time  was  necessary  for  supplying  these  wants ; 
the  intention  of  the  Western  Powers  was  well  known  by  the  Kussians, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  improving  the  strength  of  Sebastopol 
and  of  collecting  troops  was  not  neglected. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  September  that  the  great  armada  set 
forth.     On  the  14th  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  ,^^,j,j^ 
began,  near  an  old  fort  in  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria,  and  was  andM  uad  ia 
carried  out  without  molestation  either  on  land  or  sea.  *^****™*' 
Prince  Menschikoff,  in  command  of  the  Eussian  army  and  fleet,  had 
decided  to  make  his  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  Alma— a  little  river 
crossing  the  southward  line  of  march  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebastopol.    There,  on  the   20th,  the  allied  armies  found  him 
stationed  in  a  strong  position  with  some  45,000  men  and  powerful 
artillery,  but  without  any  very  complete  precautions  in  the  way  of 
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entrenchments.  To  the  French  had  been  given  the  right  of  the  line 
of  march,  the  more  advantageous  position,  as  being  near  the  coast 
their  right  was  covered  by  the  shipping,  while  the  English,  covering 
the  French  left,  were  exposed  to  the  constant  chances  of  attack.  The 
Alma  is  a  small  stream,  easily  fordable  in  most  places.  Its  northern 
bank  slopes  gently  down  amid  enclosures  and  vineyards.  But  on  the 
south,  near  the  sea,  the  land  immediately  beyond  the  stream  rises  at 
first  almost  in  a  cliff,  which  passes  as  it  proceeds  inland  into  a  steep 
high  hill,  up  which  however  there  are  roads,  and  then  gradually  flills 
away,  till  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sharp,  almost  perpendicular,  bank  of 


T 


from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  leaving  a  narrow  level  shelf  between 
its  foot  and  the  edge  of  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  these  banks  the 
country  is  of  a  down-like  character,  rising  gradually,  with  knolls  and 
hollows,  towards  the  west,  where  is  the  Kourgand  hill,  on  which  Men- 
schikoff  had  taken  up  his  position.  Between  that  and  the  sea  there  is  a 
second  marked  height  on  which  was  an  unfinished  telegraph.  Between 
these  two  hills  ran  the  road  to  Sebastopol.  The  whole  position  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Kourgan^  hill  was  about  five  miles  in  length  ;  but 
the  Eussian  commander,  straitened  for  want  of  troops,  and  believing  that 
the  highlands  near  the  sea  were  practically  inaccessible,  had  left  them 
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undefended,  and  had  collected  nearly  the  whole  of  his  anny  either 
across  the  road,  which  was  strongly  defended  with  guns,  or  on  the 
EouTgan^  hill,  on  the  face  of  which  he  had  erected  a  redoubt.  The 
English,  on  the  left,  had  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  in  their 
front,  and  ground  less  difficult  indeed  to  ascend,  but  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous,  than  that  in  front  of  the  FrencL 

The   allied  armies  numbered   between  50,000  and  60,000,  the 
English  contingent,  which  alone  had  cavalry,  was  a  little  ^^ 
short  of  25,000.      Marshal  St.  Amaud  suggested  that  um  aisa. 
the  French,  who  had  found  a  practicable  way  across  the  **'*  **" 
mouth  of  the  river,  should  turn  the  Hussian  left,  while  the  English 
should  attempt  a  similar  movement  upon  the  enemy's  right.    But 
Lord  Raglan,  feeling  sure  that  the  French  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
both  to  turn  the  left  and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  knowing 
that  a  body  of  3000  cavalry,  with  good  ground  for  acting,  lay  upon 
the  right,  determined  that  he  would  make  the  assault  in  front.    The 
French  attempted  their  turning  movement,  but  without  any  very 
great  success,  for  the  roads  which  allowed  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
proved  in  some  cases  unfit  for  artillery,  which  had  therefore  to  be 
sent  round  by  a  longer  route.    Thus  the  infantry,  having  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  was  unable  to  move  further  for  want  of  its  artillery. 
At  the  same  time,  by  some  mismanagement,  the  road  in  front  of  their 
left  division  became  blocked  with  troops,  and  the  forces  which  should 
have  supported  the  infantry  on  the  plateau  were  unable  to  be  of 
service.    Lord  Raglan,  originally  intended  to  await  the  turning  move- 
ment of  the  French,  but  observing  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  ordered 
a  direct  advance.    The  Light  Division,  which  was  in  the  first  line, 
pushed  forward  through  the  vineyards.    The  general  who  commanded 
it  had  neglected  to  cover  it  with  skirmishers,  and  it  was  therefore  open 
during  its  advance  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    Its  formation  was  broken 
hy  its  passage  through  the  vineyards,  and  when  it  reached  the  shelf 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  disorderly 
crowd  of  men .   It  was  impossible  to  re-arrange  the  line,  but  disordered 
.   :^s  it  was,  it  was  led  forward  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  great  redoubt.    The  second  line,  consisting  of  the 
Guards  and  Scotch  regiments,  should  have  been^ready  to  support  it ; 
it  was  however  not  sufficiently  close.    Unsupported  and  in  disorder 
the  Light  Division  was  unable  to  maintain  its  advanced  position ;  it 
was  pushed  back  from  the  redoubt  and  broken.    As  it  retired  down 
the  hill  it  met  the  advancing  line  of  the  Guards,  and  involved  one  of 
its  three  battalions  in  its  ruin.     Meanwhile  General  Evans,  who  was 
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advancing  along  the  main  road,  found  his  advance  checked  by  the 
batteries  which  had  been  disposed  across  it.  The  battle  did  not 
seem  to  be  going  favourably  to  the  allies.  What  was  little  more 
than  an  accident  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Lord  Eaglan,  with 
his  staff,  riding  forward  beyond  the  line,  had  found  himself  upon 
a  knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  position,  looking  down  upon 
the  Eussian  reserves  and  upon  the  flank  of  the  batteries  holding  the 
main  road.  His  mere  appearance  there  is  believed  to  have  checked 
the  movements  of  the  Russians.  The  staff  which  surrounded  him  was 
thought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  French  army  advancing.from  a  success- 
ful turning  movement.  More  efficacious  still  was  his  immediate  order 
to  bring  up  two  guns.  They  were  speedily  in  position,  and  their 
fire  compelled  the  withdrawal,  of  the  reserves,  and  so  enfiladed  the 
batteries  on  the  road  that  they  also  were  quickly  compelled  to  retire, 
clearing  the  way  for  Evans's  advance.  The  Russian  troops,  opposing 
the  Light  Division  and  the  Guards,  were  thus  threatened  upon 
their  left  flank,  and  unable  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  drive  back 
their  assailants.  In  spite  therefore  of  the  gap  caused  by  the  disaster 
of  the  Fusiliers,  the  line  of  the  Guards  pushed  successfully  onwards. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  Highlanders,  advanced  rapidly 
upon  their  left  hand  :  the  heavy  columns  opposed  to  them  were  one 
after  the  other  broken  and  forced  to  retire ;  the  hill  was  won,  and  the 
enemy  in  retreat  in  all  directions.  A  large  column  of  eight  battalions 
had  been  gathered  upon  the  Russian  left  to  oppose  the  French.  It 
even  appears  by  its  presence  to  have  held  the  French  troops  upon 
the  ridge  entirely  in  check.  But  the  artillery  at  length  arrived  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  firing  upon  the  flank  of  the  column  obliged  it  to 
withdraw.  The  French,  now  fully  equipped,  pushed  vigorously  on- 
ward, and  without  encountering  much  opposition  took  possession  of 
the  Telegraph  Hill.  As  long  as  the  allies  were  in  sight  the  defeated 
Russians  withdrew  with  some  show  of  order,  covered  by  the  unbroken 
column  which  had  withdrawn  before  the  French,  and  by  the  cavali)' 
which  had  not  been  engaged.  But  when  the  enemy  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen  the  retreat  became  a  disorderly  rout.  The  loss  of  the  English 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than  2000,  that  of  the  French  about 
500.  The  only  trophies  won  were  two  guns  captured  in  the  taking  of 
the  redoubt.  Yet  the  victory  was  very  complete,  and  the  English  com- 
mander wished  at  once  to  follow  it  up  and  press  upon  his  beaten  foe. 
But  St.  Arnaud,  in  the  last  stage  of  illness,  put  obstacles  in  the  way, 
and  for  the  sake  of  harmony  Lord  Raglan  thought  it  necessary  to 
yield.  The  army  rested  therefore  on  the  ground  which  it  had  won. 
\ 
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The  object  for  which  the  battle  had  been  fought  was  the  capture 
of  SebastopoL  A  long  inlet  running  east  and  west  rMMiMi«r 
forms  the  harbour  of  SebastopoL  The  town,  which  was  ■•^•••••^ 
little  more  than  a  great  military  and  naval  establishment^  was  upon 
the  south  side  of  this  inlet.  Works  of  a  very  formidable  character 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  upon  the  northern  heights 
opposite  to  the  city  was  a  fortification  known  as  the  Star  fort.  On 
the  southern  side  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  rarious  creeks, 
which  are  continued  in  ravines  running  up  to  a  high  plateau,  of 
a  somewhat  triangular  form,  occupying  the  southern  comer  of  the 
Crimea.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour  the  river  Tchemaya,  flowing 
from  the  south-east,  divides  this  plateau  from  the  high  and  forest- 
covered  country  lying  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbour.  At  the 
time  the  battle  was  fought  the  southern  side  was  but  weakly  defended 
towards  the  land.  The  site  of  the  town  is  cut  nearly  in  half  by  one 
of  the  deep  ravines,  separating  the  town  proper,  lying  seaward,  from  a 
suburb.  This  separating  creek  is  called  the  Man-of-war  Harbour. 
Between  the  head  of  this  creek  and  the  sea  the  defences  covering 
the  town  itself  were  in  tolerable  order,  and  all  connected.  But 
around  the  suburb  there  was  no  complete  defence,  and  the  separate 
fortifications  were  by  no  means  formidable. 

Towards  this  prize  the  expedition  of  the  allies  now  advanced, 
attended  by  the  fleet.  Four  days  after  the  battle  the  SMwaiM 
allies  reached  the  Belbek,  so  close  to  the  city  that  it  SSStoJT* 
^>ecame  a  matter  of  necessity  to  decide  upon  their  next  to  baImIata. 
step.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  English  at  once  to  take 
advantage  of  their  victory  and  assault  the  north  side.  It  is  now 
luiown  that  such  a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  been  successful, 
and  that  the  possession  of  that  side  of  the  harbour  would  have  necessi- 
tated the  speedy  surrender  of  the  town.  But  again  St.  Arnaud 
offered  objections.  There  was,  he  declared,  an  earthwork  in  the  way, 
tlie  capture  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difliculty.  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  who  was  eagerly  pressing  for  the  assault,  reconnoitred 
|lie  position,  and  found  that  the  earthwork  was  indeed  there,  but  that 
it  was  unarmed.  "When  he  returned  with  the  information,  he  found 
that  he  was  too  late,  and  that  a  new  course  had  been  decided  on  by 
the  generals.  They  had  come  to  the  determination  to  undertake  a 
flank  march  round  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  to  take  possession  of 
tbe  heights  on  the  south.  It  was  a  difiacult  operation,  for  the  country 
^as  unknown  and  rough,  and  while  in  the  act  of  marching  the  armies 
were  open  to  any  assault  upon  their  left  flank.     It  was  however 
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carried  out  unmolealed.  The  English  led  the  way,  and  aa  they 
moved  round  the  harbour  came  in  contact  at  Mackenzie's  farm,  in  a 
thick  wood,  with  the  extreme  rear  of  the  Eussian  army  marching 
towards  the  mainland  of  Russia  up  the  great  road  which  joins  Sebas- 
topol  with  Baktchi  Serai.  The  slight  skirmish  which  ensued  pro- 
duced no  results,  and  on  the  26th  the  English  arrived  at  the  little 
landlocked  harbour  of  Balaclava,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  forming 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  fleet,  duly  warned  of  the  opera- 
tion, had  already  arrived.  When  the  French  came  up,  Canrobert, 
who  had  now  succeeded  the  dying  St.  Amaud,  demanded  the  harbour 
of  Balaclava,  which,  as  the  march  had  entirely  altered  the  relative 
positions  of  the  armies,  should  naturally  have  fallen  to  the  French  as 
forming  the  right  wing ;  for,  the  armies  now  looking  northward,  the 
right  wing  had  become  the  easternmost  of  the  two.  The  English 
were  unwilling  to  surrender  the  harbour,  and  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at,  by  which  the  harbour  was  left  in  their  hands,  but  they  at 
the  same  time  undertook  to  continue  to  hold  the  more  dangerous  and 
exposed  side  of  the  line.  The  French  lost  nothing  by  yielding,  as  far 
more  roomy  and  commodious  harbours  at  Easatch  Bay  were  found  in 
the  ground  which  they  now  occupied.  A  similar  question  to  that 
which  had  arisen  on  the  24th  now  again  rose.  Should  Sebastopol 
be  attacked  at  once  or  not?  Again  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Raglan, 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  immediate  assault. 
Again  the  French,  more  instructed  in  the  technical  rules  of  war,  and 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the 
English  Engineers,  declined  the  more  vigorous  suggestion,  and  it  was 
determined  at  least  to  wait  till  the  siege  guns  from  the  fleet  were 
landed,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  weakened,  in  preparation 
for  the  assault 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  with  the 
knowledge  then  obtainable  if  rightly  used,  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
three  instances  mentioned  the  bolder  less  regular  course  would  have 
been  the  true  wisdom.  For  Menschikoff  had  adopted  a  somewhat 
strange  measure  of  defence.  He  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  using  his 
fleet  to  advantage.  He  had  caused  some  of  his  vessels  to  be  sank 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  thus  closed ;  and  having  drawn 
the  crews,  some  18,000  in  number,  from  the  ships,  he  had  intrusted  to 
The  snwiaa  them  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  had  marched  away 
punof  def«Bet.  ^j^h  his  whole  army.  The  garrison  did  not  now  number 
more  than  25,000,  and  they  were  quite  unfit — being  sailors— for 
operations  in  the  field.     The  defences  were  not  those  of  a  regular  for- 
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tress,  but  rather  of  an  entrenched  position.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  such  a  garrison  to  have  held  out  against  a  well- 
organised  assault  from  a  yictoiious  army  of  50,000  men.  So  strong 
was  the  Bussian  belief  in  the  immediate  ffdl  of  the  town  that  the  false 
news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  which  for  a  day  or  two  delighted  the 
people  of  England,  and  was  so  fully  credited  that  the  French 
Emperor  announced  it  to  his  troops,  probably  arose  from  it  For 
many  hours  the  public  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  joy  at  the  tidings 
that  the  Bussian  fleet  was  sunk  and  Sebastopol  captured.  It  was 
indeed  what  ought  to  have  happened.  Yet,  though  Menschikofifs 
conduct  might  have  produced  this  result,  and  has  been  accordingly 
blamed,  it  did  in  fact  produce  results  of  an  exactly  opposite  character, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  justify  it.  There  were  in  Sebastopol  two 
men  who,  working  together,  made  an  extraordinary  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Eomilof^  the  Admiral,  forcing  himself  to  the  front  by  sheer 
nobleness  of  character  and  enthusiasm,  found  in  Colonel  von  Todleben, 
at  that  time  on  a  voluntary  mission  in  the  town,  an  assistant  of  more 
than  common  genius.  Inspirited  by  their  leader,  and  directed  by  the 
skill  of  his  coadjutor,  the  garrison  and  townsmen  of  Sebastopol  made 
good  use  of  the  vast  resources  supplied  by  the  military  establishments 
and  dismantled  fleet.  Time  was  all  that  was  wanted,  and  that  was 
gained  by  the  dread  felt  by  men  of  military  knowledge  lest  Menschi- 
kofiPs  army  should  fall  upon  the  allies  in  the  midst  of  their  assault 
upon  the  town.  Thus,  while  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  closed  the 
harbour  and  secured  the  town  from  assault  from  the  sea,  liberated  for 
garrison  work  nearly  20,000  men,  and  supplied  vast  material  and 
overwhelming  artillery,  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  army, 
badly  employed  though  it  was,  outside  the  walls  checked  any 
immediate  assault,  and  gave  time  to  the  garrison  to  develop  their 
resources.  Whether  he  acted  by  intention,  or  whether  the  result 
was  merely  accidental,  Menschikoflf  could,  as  it  proved,  have  made  no 
wiser  move. 

The  decision  of  the  allies  to  await  the  landing  of  their  siege  train 
was  more  far-reaching  than  the  generals  at  the  time  con- 
ceived,  although  some  few  men  appear  to  have  under-  setMwtopoi 
atocyd  its  necessary  result.  It  in  fact  changed  what  was  *•*««»*»•*  •»• 
intended  to  be  a  rapid  cowp  de  main  into  a  regular  siege — and  a 
regular  siege  of  an  imperfect  and  inefficient  character,  because  the 
allied  forces  were  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  town.  And  this 
change  brought  with  it  stiU  further  the  necessity  of  employing  in  a 
regular  operation  of  war  a  body  of  troops  equipped  only  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  an  expedition.  As  a  matter  of  course  thLi  change  of  plan 
forced  upon  the  military  administration  in  England  whoUy  different 
arrangements.  Preparation  had  not  been  made  to  meet  the  change 
of  circumstances.  The  work  thrown  upon  the  administration  was 
beyond  its  powers ;  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  during  the 
ensuing  winter  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  first  idea  of  the  generals  howeyer  was  confined  to  the  reduction 
podtionoftb*  o^  t^6  fire  of  the  place  by  means  of  their  heavy  siege 
ame4  amiei.  artillery,  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  assault.  By 
the  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  Balaclava 
harbour,  the  bombardment  of  the  suburb,  including  the  Malakoff  and 
the  Eedan,  fell  to  the  English  ;  the  French  undertook  to  carry  it  out 
against  the  city  itself,  directing  their  fire  principally  against  the 
Flagstaff  battery.  To  secure  Balaclava,  Sir  Oolin  Campbell  was 
stationed  there  with  the  Highland  regiment.  On  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sapoune  ridge,  bounding  the  plateau,  were  the  English  cavahy. 
Along  the  ridge  a  division  of  the  French  army  was  placed.  The 
inconveniencies  of  such  a  position  are  obvious.  The  supplies  of  the 
English  had  to  be  transported  some  distance,  and  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  French  army  before  reaching  the  troops  ;  Balaclava,  of  the  last 
importance,  was  weakly  defended,  and  cut  off  from  the  immediate 
command  of  the  English  general  by  the  interposition  of  a  French 
division.  Slowly  the  siege  trains  were  landed  and  brought  into  posi- 
tion in  the  batteries  marked  out  by  the  engineers.  The  ground  in 
front  of  the  English  was  very  rocky  and  difficult,  and  the  guns  were, 
of  necessity,  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  defences  of 
the  town.  The  size  of  the  guns  however,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  placed,  sufficed  as  it  proved  to  make  them  thoroughly 
efficacious.  The  French,  to  whom  the  groimd  afforded  better  oppor- 
tunity, contrived  to  place  their  batteries  considerably  nearer,  but,  as 
it  proved,  in  hot  so  well-chosen  a  position.  It  was  not  till  the  16th 
of  October  that  these  preparations  were  completed.  Anxious  to  make 
the  bombardment  as  thorough  as  possible,  the  allied  generals  had 
demanded  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets ;  and  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  Dundas  and  his  captains  it  had  been  determined  that  a 
diversion  upon  the  sea-front  should  accompany  both  the  bombardment 
and  assault. 

But  the  time  spent  in  landing  the  siege  trains  had  largely  altered 

Preparations  of  ^^  Conditions  of  the  contest.    With  their  morale  shaken 

theEusUiit.      |jy  their  late  defeat,  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of 

'^eir  numbers,  with  their  defences  incomplete,  and  deserted  as  they 
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thought  by  their  commander  and  his  troops,  the  sailor  garrison  of 
Sebastopol  had  at  first  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  an  assault  which  they 
belieyed  themselves  unable  to  repel  The  energy  of  Eomiloff  and 
the  skill  of  Todleben  had  by  this  time  roused  the  temper  of  the  garri- 
son, and  had  rendered  the  defences  far  more  formidable  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  October  means  had  been  taken  to  persuade  Mensf*hikoff 
to  allow  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  return  to  the  town.  The 
Prince's  own  plan  had  also  been  succeeding.  Master  of  the  road  to 
Russia,  he  had  been  receiving  constant  reinforcements.  Time  was 
telling  entirely  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  and  it  was  almost  with 
enthusiastic  joy  that  the  inhabitants  discovered,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  ground,  that  still  farther  time  was  to  be  allowed  them,  and  that 
the  allies  had  determined  upon  something  resembling  a  siege.  While 
their  batteries  were  building,  Todleben  so  altered  and  improved  his 
own  as  to  bring  an  overwhelming  fire  to  bear  upon  the  French  guns, 
while  at  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  receiving  any 
assault  with  a  storm  of  cannon  and  rifle-shot. 

On  the  17th  the  great  bombardment  began.  The  English  batteries 
<^aiaed  the  mastery  over  those  opposed  to  them,  but  the  vg«*a«t 
efforts  of  the  French,  much  reduced  by  the  fire  of  the  of  8«iMurtopoL 
besieged,  were  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  a  great  ***•  *'* 
explosion  within  their  lines.  Canrobert  sent  word  to  Lord  Raglan 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  resume  the  fire  for  two  days.  The  attack 
hy  the  fleet  had  been  to  little  purpose.  Accepting  the  plans  of  the 
French  admiral,  Dundas  had  consented  to  an  assault  in  line  of  battle 
from  1400  to  2000  yards  distant  from  the  batteries.  At  such  a  range 
the  artillery  of  that  period  could  produce  no  important  result  upon 
the  strong  masonry  of  the  forts.  An  inshore  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Lyons,  had  indeed  been  detached,  and  had  found  a  position 
upon  the  edge  of  a  shoal  covering  the  northern  defences.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  800  yards  it  had  destroyed  the  artillery  upon  the  top  of 
Fort  Constantino,  but  even  at  that  comparatively  short  distance  had 
effected  nothing  against  its  walls ;  while  the  squadron,  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  a  small  battery  placed  so  high  as  to  be  unassailable  from 
the  sea,  itself  suffered  severely.  The  result  of  the  whole  operation 
liad  been  most  disheartening.  It  seemed  plain  that  the  time  for  a 
rapid  assault  was  over,  and  that  tedious  and  dangerous  siege  opera- 
taona  must  be  undertaken ;  while  upon  the  other  side  it  was  so  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  fleet  was  of  no  use  against  the  harbour  for- 
tresses that  no  further  assault  upon  them  was  ever  attempted.  Every 
day  tin  the  25th  of  October  the  fire  of  the  aUies  was  continued.     But 
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under  tjover  of  this  fire  (always  encountered  by  the  ceaseless  energy 
of  Todleben)  the  change  had  begun,  and  the  French  were  attacking 
the  Flagstaff  bastion  by  means  of  regular  approaches.  On  that  day 
the  siege  was  somewhat  rudely  interrupted.  The  presence  of  the 
Russian  army  outside  the  walls  and  the  defect  in  the  position  of  the 
allies  became  evident. 

The  port  of  Balaclava,  besides  its  inner  defences  under  Sir  Colin 
Battle  of  Campbell,  was  defended  about  half-way  up  the  vaUey 

BaUeUva.         which  led  to  it  by  an  outer  line,  consisting  of  a  row  of 

**  *"'  redoubts  in  charge  of  Turkish  troops.    They  were  placed 

on  a  slight  ridge  along  which  ran  the  Woronzoff  road,  one  of  the 
means  of  access  to  the  plateau.  The  valley  was  thus  divided  into 
two  basins,  of  which  the  southern  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  and  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry.  The  Russian  army,  having 
regained  the  hiUs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  being  con- 
siderably reinforced,  was  free  to  move,  and  had  been  gradually  draw- 
ing down  upon  the  north  and  east  of  Balaclava.  On  the  25th,  part  of 
the  army  under  Liprandi  advanced  from  the  direction  of  Eamara  to 
attack  the  Turkish  redoubts,  while  another  part  occupied  the  hills  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  north  basin.  The  generals  in  command  had 
warned  Lord  Raglan  of  the  coming  assault ;  but,  apparently  believing 
that  it  was  a  false  report,  such  as  had  once  before  caused  him  unneces- 
sarily to  move  his  troops,  he  took  po  measures  for  preventing  it. 
The  only  troops  therefore  at  hand  to  check  the  Russian  advance 
were  the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Lord  Lucan.  Neither  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  nor  Lord  Lucan  appear  to  have  supposed  that  they 
could  employ  cavalry  alone  to  much  advantage.  Three  of  the  re- 
doubts were  taken,  the  Turks  after  a  brave  resistance  flying  from 
them,  and  leaving  behind  seven  English  guns.  When  Liprandi's  ad- 
vance became  certain,  two  divisions  of  infantry  were  ordered  down  to 
oppose  it ;  but  their  coming  was  slow,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
cavalry,  withdrawn  towards  the  heights  occupied  by  the  allies,  sat 
idly  looking  on  at  the  enemy's  successes.  The  Heavy  Brigade,  under 
General  Scarlett,  was  subsequently  ordered  to  move  across  the  southern 
vaUey  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  narrow  passage  at  Kadikoi  which 
led  to  Balaclava,  in  case  the  enemy  should  be  really  intending  so  serious 
a  blow  as  the  capture  of  that  town.  While  on  the  march  in  all  secur- 
ity (for  the  south  valley  was  regarded  as  English  ground).  General 
Scarlett  saw  coming  across  the  ridge  dividing  the  valleys  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  cavalry  in  a  vast  column  of  between  2000  and  3000  men. 
He  had  with  him  the  Inniskillings  and  the  Scotch  Greys,  and  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  5th  Dragoons.  The  regimentB  immediately  at  hand  were 
about  300  strong.  It  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  at  once  entirely  anni- 
hilated. Instead  of  pushing  on,  the  enemy  halted  upon  tlie  slope  of 
the  heights.  Of  this  mistake  advantage  was  at  once  taken.  General 
Scarlett,  personally  leading  the  way,  charged  with  his  300  horsemen 
full  in  the  face  of  the  massive  column.  Too  small  in  number  to 
destroy  the  vast  mass  opposed  to  them,  the  Greys  and  Inniskillings, 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  worked  themselves  into  the 
heart  of  the  column,  by  degrees  actually  cutting  their  way  through, 
and  turning  back  again.  Their  fate  must  still  have  been  doubtful 
had  not  some  support  arrived.  The  other  regiments  of  the  Brigade 
came  up,  and  one  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  regiment  and  was  already  in  advance, 
charged  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  the  dragoons  fell 
upon  his  right.  The  massive  Russian  column  began  to  give  ground, 
and  before  long  its  slight  retrograde  movement  became  a  complete 
retreat.  It  dissolved  and  retired  in  disorder.  Few  such  instances  of 
successful  daring  are  on  record.  The  whole  brigade  employed  did  not 
count  more  than  eight  squadrons,  the  original  assailants  were  but 
300,  yet  the  Russian  cavaby,  numbering  perhaps  as  many  thousands, 
was  entirely  routed.  But  though  the.  English  cavalry  had  performed 
this  astonishing  act  of  war  it  was  not  well  commanded.  The  Light 
Brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  stood  quietly  by  and  took  no  part 
either  in  the  contest  or  in  completing  the  ruin  by  assaulting  the 
broken  column.  A  few  Russian  squadrons  about  the  same  time  had 
ridden  down  towards  Balaclava  where  the  93d  were  placed,  but  had 
quickly  withdrawn  before  the  fire  with  which  they  were  received.  By 
this  time  the  allied  generals  were  upon  the  heights  overlooking  the 
battlefield.  Lord  Raglan  was  much  distressed  at  the  slowness  with 
which  his  infantry  were  making  their  way  to  the  scene.  He  saw  that 
the  impression  made  by  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  very 
great,  that  the  enemy's  infantry  pushed  along  the  two  heights  was 
virtually  cut  in  two,  and  that  in  all  probability  that  part  of  it  which 
held  the  conquered  redoubts  would  be  easily  induced  to  yield  its 
ground.  He  thought  that  even  cavalry  alone  might  probably  effect 
much,  and  despatched  a  written  order  to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance 
and  attempt  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  regaining  the  redoubts, 
assuring  him  of  the  approach  of  supporting  infantry.  Lord  Lucan,  a 
man  of  much  ability  but  of  much  self-will,  either  accidentally  or 
wilfully  misinterpreted  the  order,  not  believing,  apparently,  that 
cavalry  would  be  of  use  alone,  and  preferring  to  read  the  direclion 
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as  implying  that  he  was  to  support  the  infantry  and  not  the  infantry 
to  support  him.  As  no  infantry  was  visible,  he  remained  immov- 
able. Taking  advantage  of  the  inaction,  the  enemy  was  proceeding  to 
carry  off  the  conquered  guns.  Losing  patience  at  the  sight,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief despatched  Captain  Nolan  with  a  second  written 
order  to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance  immediately,  and  save  the  guns.  As 
Lord  Eaglan  had  a  full  view  of  the  battlefield,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  fully  understood  what  was.  to  be  done.  But 
Lord  Lucan  asked,  "  What  am.  I  to  do  ?  What  guns  ?"  and  Captain 
Nolan,  losing  temper  and  speaking  probably  in  an  irritating  and  in- 
sulting way,  pointed  forward  and  said,  "The  enemy  is  there,  and 
there  are  your  guns.''  Lord  Lucan  chose  to  believe  that  the  guns  in- 
tended were  a  battery  of  twelve  pieces  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  north  valley,  behind  which  the  broken  cavalry  of  the  Russians 
had  re-formed.  To  reach  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley.  Along  the  containing  ridges  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  valley  the  enemy's  forces  had  advanced,  so  that  in 
order  to  reach  the  battery  the  force  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
between  two  lines  of  infantry  and  artillery,  and  meet  the  full  fire  of 
the  battery  in  face.  This  was  the  extraordinary  operation  which  Lord 
Lucan  declares  that  he  understood  to  be  ordered  by  Lord  Raglan. 
It  was  to  carry  out  this  that  he  instructed  Lord  Cardigan,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and  sent  the  Light  Brigade  to  its  destruc- 
tion. As  an  act  of  courage  and  devotion  nothing  could  have  been 
finer.  With  perfect  and  unswerving  gallantry  Lord  Cardigan,  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first  line,  galloped  against  the  guns. 
With  ranks  terribly  thinned  by  the  fire  with  which  they  were  struck 
during  their  advance,  the  regiments  which  were  immediately  with 
him  drove  the  enemy  from  their  cannon,  and  pushed  on  beyond 
towards  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  other  regiments,  which  had  been 
arranged  as  supports,  arrived  in  turn  in  the  same  plight,  and  a  wild 
and  broken  succession  of  charges  took  place.  Reduced  as  they  were, 
and  scattered  into  handfuls,  the  English  broke  through  whatever 
opposed  them.  But  the  effort  was  of  course  from  the  first  entirely  a 
hopeless  one.  Lord  Cardigan,  having  completed  his  charge,  had  with- 
drawn, as  some  thought  rather  too  early  from  the  field.  There  was 
no  general  officer  to  give  command,  and  the  men  collecting,  almost 
irrespective  of  regiments,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valley,  were  at 
length  brought  out  of  action  by  Lord  George  Paget  and  Colonel 
ShewelL  Even  their  retreat  was  blocked  by  some  squadrons  of 
"Russian  Lancers  who  had  not  yet  been  engaged.    Through  those  who 
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opposed  him  Colonel  Shewell  and  his  followers  rode,  while  upon  the 
other  side  Lord  Creorge  Paget  passed  across  the  very  front  of  the 
enemy,  who  for  some  reason  failed  to  charge  and  destroy  them.  The 
retreat  was  favoured  by  a  well-executed  operation  of  the  French 
cavalry,  who  carried  out  upon  the  northern  ridge  of  the  valley  the 
same  movement  which  Lord  Raglan  had  intended  his  troops  to  carry 
out  upon  the  southern  ridge,  and  with  apparently  very  slight  loss 
silenced  the  batteries  on  that  side.  Of  the  673  that  went  into  action 
but  195  mounted  men  were  counted  at  the  roll-call  after  the  retreat. 
It  appears  that  113  men  and  475  horses  were  killed,  134  men  and  42 
horses  wounded.  Blundering  and  loss  of  temper  had  thus  cost  the 
English  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  two-thirds  of  their  Light 
Cavalry.  As  a  military  operation  the  charge  was  an  error  of  a  most 
terrible  sort,  and  as  such  was  judged  by  Lord  Raglan.  As  an  act  of 
heroic  bravery  and  blind  self-devotion  it  excited  the  warmest  enthu- 
siasm in  England,  and  undoubtedly  had  the  good  eflFect  of  giving 
the  troops  a  profound  belief  in  their  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
Stripped  of  all  ornament  and  narrated  in  cold  words,  it  affects  the 
hearer  with  distress  and  horror  at  the  miserable  blunder  which  caused 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  violence  of  the  mingled  sentiments 
of  rage  and  admiration  which  must  have  filled  the  spectators  as  they 
watched  from  the  heights  the  terrible  tragedy  which  was  enacted 
before  their  eyes.  When  the  infantry  divisions  subsequently  arrived 
on  the  plain  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  regained  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  early  in  the  day,  especially  as  the  feats  of  the 
English  cavalry  had  gone  far  to  dishearten  the  Russians.  But  already, 
before  the  battle,  the  conviction  had  been  forcing  itself  upon  the  allied 
commanders  that  the  outer  line  of  defence  at  Balaclava  was  wider  than 
they  could  possibly  hold  without  diminishing  the  troops  necessary  for 
the  siege.  Liprandi  was  therefore  allowed  quietly  to  retain  the 
position  he  had  won,  and  the  Russians  in  Sebastopol  gained  fresh 
confidence,  as  they  learned  that  a  distinct  impression  had  been  mado 
upon  the  English  lines  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  captured. 

The  battle  of  Balaclava  was  but  a  first  -stroke  in  the  great  attempt 
which  had  been  preparing  for  the  relief  of  the  town  and  Bnniaii  r«ia- 
the  destruction  of  the  invaders.     The  separate  action  of  SSJfS^*" 
England  and  France  had  dissolved  the  European  concert ;   seiArtopoi. 
and   the  German    Powers,  satisfied  with  the  withdrawal  of   the 
Russians  from  the  Principalities,  had  adoptled  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
only  so  far  modified  that  an  Austrian  army  had  entered  and  occupied 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.    Far  from  attaining  its  object,  this  form  of 
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coercion  had  been  in  fact  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Czar  ;  war  on 
the  Danube  was  effectually  stopped,  and  the  troops  who  were  there 
employed  were  set  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Crimea.  Somewhat  slowly,  for  our  command  of  the  sea  compelled 
them  to  follow  the  long  coast  route,  reinforcements  had  continued  to 
arrive.  And  now  more  than  100,000  men  were  collected  under  Prince 
Menschikoff,  to  whom  the  Allies  could  oppose  less  than  70,000.  The 
English  infantry  had  dwindled  to  16,000.  The  French,  gradually  in- 
creasing their  strength,  were  about  40,000.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
sailors,  and  a  certain  amount  of  Turkish  troops.  Again  time  was  of 
the  last  importance,  and  again  it  seemed  impossible  to  the  Allies  to  pro- 
ceed with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  siege- works  of  the  French  had  been 
pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  the  4th  of  November  were 
so  close  to  the  Flagstaff  Battery  that  on  the  next  day  it  was  intended 
that  the  long-deferred  assault  should  take  place  On  that  very  day  the 
Russian  commander,  aware  of  the  approaching  crisis,  and  equally 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  haste,  was  ready  to  make  the  great  effort 
which  was  to  oblige  the  allies  to  relax  their  hold  upon  their  prey. 

The  lines  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  to  the  west,  followed  roughly  the  fortifica- 
lines  of  Invert-  tions  of  the  town,  crossed  to  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya, 
"*•"*•  and,  passing  along  the  Sapoune  Ridge  bounding  the 

plateau,  fell  off  south  and  east,  and  included  the  port  of  Balaclava. 
Their  whole  extent  was  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  number  of  troops  at 
the  command  of  the  allied  generals  did  not  suffice  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
to  hold  this  long  line,  and  to  keep  any  considerable  central  body  of 
reserves.  Attacked  on  any  part  of  their  line  they  could  only  support 
the  troops  assailed  by  drawing  reinforcements  either  from  the  siege 
or  from  some  other  part  of  their  defences.  At  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  plateau  a  mass  roughly  triangular  in  shape  was  broken  off  from 
the  heights,  and  connected  with  them  by  an  isthmus  or  neck  of  no 
great  width.  .  This  mass  was  generally  known  as  Mount  Inkerman. 
It  sank  down  at  its  extreme  north-east  comer  to  the  Inkerman  bridge 
over  the  Tchernaya.  It  had  been  impossible  to  include  this  mass 
completely  in  the  English  position,  and  the  Second  Division,  to 
whom  the  defence  in  that  direction  was  intrusted,  occupied  a 
ridge  which  crossed  the  isthmus  about  half-way  down  its  length, 
but  English  pickets  and  outposts  covered  a  portion  .of  Mount  In- 
kerman. Troops  taking  possession  of  Shell  Hill,  the  top  of  this 
mass,  and  advancing  successfully  against  the  Second  Division  upon 

e  Home  Ridge,  as  it  was  called^  would  have  opened  an  access  to  the 
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plateau.  The  intention  of  the  Russians,  who  knew  the  weakness  of 
the  allied  armies  in  point  of  numbers,  was  to  place  an  kwhUs  pi«i  of 
army  on  this  hill,  and  driving  before  it  the  defenders  of  JJJ^Si^ 
the  ridge,  to  clear  a  way  for  fresh  troops  to  mount  from  ■«». 
the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  thus  occupy  with  a  large  force  the 
Sapoune  Eidge  at  the  east  of  the  plateau.  For  the  attack  of  Mount 
Inkennan  an  army  of  40,000  was  prepared.  They  were  to  march 
from  two  directions,  from  Sebastopol  itself,  and  from  the  Inkennan 
Bridge,  and,  meeting  at  the  top,  were  to  form  one  army  under  General 


Bamienberg.  Meanwhile  General  Gorchakoff,  with  the  22,000  troops 
which  had  fought  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  was  to  make  such  demon- 
stration of  assault  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya  as  should  prevent 
the  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  the  division  on  the  ridge,  and  should 
he  ready,  as  soon  as  the  opening  was  afforded,  at  once  to  ascend  the 
heights  and  join  the  victorious  army  of  Dannenberg.  The  deep  indenta- 
tion which  divided  the  Inkennan  mass  from  the  plateau,  and  formed 
the  contraction  of  the  neck  upon  the  west  or  town  side,  was  known  as 
the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  ran  far  back  past  the  English  position  on  the 
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Home  Ridge,  dying  out  at  the  very  end  of  the  isthmus  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Windmill  Heights.  Upon  the  eastern  side  another  deep 
ravine  ran  inwards  from  the  Tchemaya  valley,  immediately  under  the 
Shell  Hill,  coming  out  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  about  half  a  mile  in  front 
of  the  English  lines.  This  was  known  as  the  Quarry  Ravine.  It  lay 
completely  under  the  command  of  guns  placed  on  the  Shell  Fill,  and 
formed  an  admirable  coyer  for  the  organisation  of  assaults.  At  the 
end  there  was  a  small  loose  stone  wall  or  parapet,  used  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  central  picket,  and  known  as  the  Barrier.  Up  this  ravine 
ran  the  post  road,  which  passed  along  the  neck  and  through  the  centre 
of  the  English  lines.  The  side  of  the  ravine  opposite  to  the  Shell 
Hill  ran  out  to  abrupt  and  inaccessible  heights,  and  was  known  as  the 
Inkerman  Tusk.  Behind  it,  across  another  depression,  was  a  terrace 
part  way  down  the  hillside,  on  which  there  was  erected  an  earthwork 
called  the  Sandbag  Battery,  some  nine  feet  in  height,  now  deserted 
and  without  guns. 
Before  dawn,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  the  enemy  began 

Battle  of  ztaker-  *^  ^^*^"^  ^^*'  *^®"^  ^^»su  General  SoimonoflT,  with  his 
man.  colunm,  comlug  from   the  city,  took   possession  un- 

^^'  *•  perceived  of  SheU  Hill ;  and  without  waiting  for  the 

arrival  of  the  colunm  from  the  Inkerman  Bridge  made  an  assault 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  thus  coming 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  English  on  the  Home  Ridge.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  outposts,  when  driven  in,  would 
converge  towards  the  main  position,  where  artillery  was  placed; 
and  that  position  was  so  strong  that  small  numbers  might  well  hold 
it.  This  plan  of  defence  had  been  successfully  adopted  by  General 
Evans  a  few  days  before,  when,  by  means  of  his  artillery,  he  had 
entirely  driven  off  a  Russian  assault  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
rehearsal  of  the  great  battle.  But  Evans  was  absent  invalided  with 
the  fleet,  and  the  command  had  devolved  on  General  Pennefather,  a 
man  of  a  very  vigorous  and  combative  disposition.  When  the  out- 
posts came  in  contact  with  the  advancing  enemy,  and  instead  of 
falling  back  seemed  much  disposed  to  hold  their  ground,  he  adopted 
the  plan  of  reinforcing  them,  and  thus  undertaking*  a  defence  of  an 
offensive  character,  attacking  the  advancing  Russians  wherever  they 
were  encountered  before  they  approached  his  line.  It  naturally 
resulted  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  defence  that  the  battle 
assumed  the  form  of  a  series  of  almost  unconnected  combats,  and  that 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  feats  of  individual  gallantry,  and  of 
successes  almost  inconceivable  won  by  a  few  resolute  men  against 
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great  masses  of  opponents.  But  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  maintain 
any  supervision,  or  to  exercise  any  of  the  usual  duties  of  generalship. 
There  was  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  employing  the  troops  in  their 
usual  formations,  and  a  very  terrible  risk  was  incurred  by  stripping  of 
its  defenders  that  position  on  the  ridge  which  was  the  real  rampart 
against  the  influx  of  the  Russians.  The  various  bodies  or  clusters  of 
men  by  whom  the  battle  was  maintained  were  frequently  composed 
of  soldiers  of  several  different  regiments,  or  of  men  commanded  by 
officers  of  different  regiments  from  their  own.  During  some  part  of 
the  day  there  must  have  been  less  than  500  men  holding  the  ridge  ; 
and  though  success  seems  to  vindicate  the  tactics  adopted,  the  risk 
was  very  great.  In  fact  at  one  time  the  line  of  the  ridge  was  broken 
thioagh^  and  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  French  supports  could  have 
saved  the  army.  The  history  of  such  a  battle  becomes  little  more 
than  the  narration  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  individual  men,  or  individual 
corps,  or  fragments  of  corps.  But  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
consisting  of  three  great  assaults  upon  the  English  lines.  The  first  of 
these  was  made  by  Soimonoff  before  the  general  command  of  the  battle 
was  taken  by  Dannenberg.  It  was  directed  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Careenage  Bavine,  and  supported  by  a  simultaneous  assault 
upon  the  east  by  two  regiments  of  Pauloff's  column,  which  was 
advancing  from  Inkerman  Bridge.  In  each  case  it  was  encountered 
in  the  same  way  by  small  and  isolated  bodies  of  English  troops,  and 
80  successfully  that  the  16,000  men  engaged  in  it  were  driven  entirely 
from  the  field.  General  Soimonoff  was  himself  killed.  The  second 
assault  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  Dannenberg,  and  under  the 
cover  of  an  artillery  of  more  than  ninety  pieces  which  he  had  placed 
in  position  on  Shell  Hill.  It  was  directed  against  the  centre  (ap- 
proached by  the  Quarry  Bavine)  and  the  right  of  the  Allies.  The 
assault  upon  the  right  involved  much  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the 
day.  Although  it  was  no  real  part  of  the  English  position,  the 
deserted  Sandbag  Battery  became  an  object  for  tho  possession  of 
which  both  i»rties  struggled  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  defence, 
begun  by  General  Adams  with  the  41st  and  part  of  the  49th  Eegi- 
ments,  was  maintained  by  the  Guards  upon  their  arrival  on  the 
ground.  The  battery  was  again  and  again  taken  and  retaken,  and 
the  combat  drew  towards  it  troops  which  were  sorely  wanted  else- 
where. At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  €reneral  Oathcart,  who,  by 
a  great  error  of  judgment,  had  descended  from  the  hill  and  brought 
his  troops  to  assist  in  the  battle,  the  Guards  seemed  to  win  a  complete 
victory,  only  to  find  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
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English  lines,  and  laid  themselves  open  to  an  attack  upon  their  rear, 
from  which  even  the  regimental  colours  were  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty extricated.  In  the  centre  a  series  of  columns  were  pushed 
forward  against  the  English  ridge  ;  in  most  cases  they  were  encoun- 
tered and  checked  by  small  bodies  of  infantry.  One  column  penetrated 
indeed  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  itself,  but  in  no  instance  did  they 
succeed  in  taking  the  barrier  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  which  remained 
throughout  in  English  hands.  The  third  and  most  dangerous  assault 
(for  the  English  troops  were  nearly"  worn  out,  ammunition  was  scarce, 
and  a  third  of  their  scanty  numbers  had  to  be  employed  for  opposing 
a  possible  advance  upon  their  left)  was  made  by  a  strong  column 
directly  upon  the  centre.  It  came  on,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
loosely  arranged  skirmishers,  who,  subsequently  forming  a  vanguard, 
actually  crossed  the  ridge.  The  presence  of  a  somewhat  unsteady 
regiment  of  the  French  line,  aided  by  the  invincible  courage  of  the 
remnants  of  the  English,  proved  sufficient  not  only  to  drive  back 
from  the  ridge  those  who  had  reached  it,  but  subsequently  to  break 
and  overthrow  the  main  column.  After  the  repulse  of  this  assault 
there  was  a  space  of  some  forty  minutes  during  which  the  position  of 
the  Allies  was  most  critical.  For  the  English  were  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  such  of  the  French  as  had  come  up  had  not  proved 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  were  feeling  much  discouragement  at  the 
scattered  and  broken  appearance  of  the  English.  Lord  Raglan,  who, 
though  he  had  left  the  immediate  command  to  General  Pennefather, 
had  been  constantly  present  on  the  field,  had  however  ordered  up 
from  the  siege- works  two  heavy  cannon.  They  had  asserted  their 
predominance  ;  and  this,  together  with  his  constant  repulses  and  the 
continued  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  English  of  all  their  advanced 
positions,  prevented  Dannenberg  from  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, till  the  arrival  of  General  Bosquet  with  considerable  French 
supports  changed  the  aspect  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  the  allies  of 
the  English  did  not  render  them  so  much  service  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Bosquet  repeated  the  error  of  the  morning,  and  involved 
his  troops  in  difficulties  on  the  Tusk,  from  which  he  only  extricated 
them  by  a  forced  and  hasty  retreat.  Though  the  French  were  at  first 
heavily  discouraged  by  this  false  movement,  the  inaction  of  the  enemy 
restored  their  confidence,  and  fresh  reinforcements  arriving,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  allied  generals  had  at  their  disposal  troops 
of  all  arms  to  the  number  of  13,000,  of  whom  5000  or  6000  had 
not  as  yet  fired  a  shot;  while  the  enemy,  though  still  superior  in 
umbers— still  in  possession  of  9000  unused  troops,  was  suffering 
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from  the  depression  of  constant  defeat^  and  from  the  superiority  of  our 
artilleiy  fire.  General  Canrobert,  however,  was  contented  with  the 
success  gained.  After  eleven  o'clock  the  French  took  no  further  part 
in  the  fight.  For  two  hours  longer  the  English  maintained  a  scattered 
aggressive  warfare,  with  such  success  that  at  one  o'clock  Dannenberg 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  it  would  seem,  when  a 
general  advance  of  the  Allies  would  have  turned  defeat  into  complete 
disaster.  For  although  Dannenberg's  retreat  was  covered  by  his  9000 
fresh  men,  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  his  vast  artillery  in  the  f&ce 
of  an  advancing  enemy  would  have  been  overwhelming.  Such  an 
advance  was  suggested  by  Pennefather  and  Lord  Eaglan.  Canrobert 
refused  the  suggestioh,  to  his  subsequent  great  regret,  and  the  Russians 
were  able  to  carry  off  their  troops  and  artillery  in  good  order  and 
without  further  loss. 

Indeed  from  one  point  of  view  the  attack  upon  Inkerman  had  been 
successfuL  Its  main  object  had  been  to  prevent  the  sflMtoftht 
threatened  assault  upon  the  Flagstaff  Battery.  And  *•***•• 
at  a  council  held  the  following  day  Lord  Raglan  thought  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  Canrobert's  suggestion  that  the  losses  in  the  battle,  coupled 
with  the  proof  that  had  been  given  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
rendered  the  renewal  of  the  assault  unwise.  The  fatal  resolve  was 
taken  again  to  postpone  it,  and  thus  the  terrible  alternative  of 
wintering  the  army  where  it  stood  was  practically  adopted,  for  at 
no  subsequent  period  were  the  Allies  in  condition  to  renew  the  assault. 
The  winter  was  upon  them,  and  the  miserable  sufferings  which  it 
brought  with  it  reduced  them  so  low  that  the  siege- works,  which  were 
persistently  carried  on,  were  in  point  of  fact  necessary  defensive  works 
for  their  own  preservation.  Any  sign  of  relaxation  in  their  efforts, 
any  attempt  to  withdraw,  would  have  been  followed  inevitably  by 
assaults  which  they  were  certainly  quite  unfitted  to  encounter. 

Winter  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  14th  of  November,  when 
a  terrible  hurricane  swept  over  Sebastopol,  bringing  with  it  rain  and 
hail,  and  even  snow.     The  destruction  it  caused  was  very  great. 
Not  only  did  it  sweep  down  all  the  English  tents  and  ^^ 
leave  the  men,  even  the  sick  and  wounded,  exposed  to  its  amy  in  tbe 
fury,  but  it  fell  upon  the  crowded  port  and  roadstead  of  '*^*"' 
Balaclava  and  wrought  havoc  among  the  shipping.     Immense  quan- 
tities of  stores,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  landing-place,  had 
been  left  on  board  the  ships  ;  and  among  the  vessels  which  fell  victims 
to  the  gale  were  two  of  paramount  importance,  the  one  containing  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the  army,  the 
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other,  the  FrvnM^  laden  with  the  warm  clothing  which  was  needed 
for  the  coming  season.  From  this  time  onward^  though  with  occa- 
sional retoms  of  fair  weather,  there  was  constant  winter,  not  apparaitly 
abnormally  cold,  but  wet  and  foggy  when  it  was  not  snowing  or 
freezing  sharply.  It  brought  with  it  a  long  string  of  miseries,  some 
inevitable,  some  the  fruit  of  mistaken  strategy  and  faulty  adminis- 
tration. The  soldiers  lying  under  canvas  were  not  properly  protected. 
The  labour  they  were  called  upon  to  give  was  of  a  constant  and 
exhausting  character,  digging  in  the  wet  half-frozen  trenches,  or 
sitting  cowering,  cramped,  and  motionless,  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  while  covering  the  working  parties.  There  was  no 
actual  want  of  food,  though  the  rations  were  sometimes  deficient, 
but  the  food  was  chiefly  biscuit  and  salt  meat,  which  the  wearied 
soldier  could  not  always  bring  himself  even  to  cook,  but  either 
bartered  it  with  the  French  or  ate  it  raw.  Ever  since  the  army  had 
been  in  the  East  its  health  had  been  affected  ;  it  had  brought  with  it 
the  seeds  of  the  cholera  and  choleraic  illness  from  the*  camp  at  Varna. 
Cold,  exposure,  and  food  of  the  very  kind  best  adapted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  scurvy,  working  upon  the  already  weakened  frames  of 
the  soldiers,  produced  a  fearful  amount  of  illness  and  death.  Nor 
were  proper  sanitary  precautions  adopted.  The  plateau  was  covered 
with  decaying  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules,  besides  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  the  camps  themselves.  The  army  was  in  fact  so  reduced 
that  in  January  the  rank  and  file  at  LordKaglan's  disposal  numbered 
only  11,367  men ;  at  the  end  of  February  there  were  upwards  of 
13,000  men  in  hospital,  and  the  deaths  from  sickness  alone  had  been 
8898.  The  suffering  did  not  end  with  sickness.  The  organisation 
for  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  with  the  army  was  bad ;  the 
arrangements  for  transport  were  defective  ;  and  the  general  hospitals 
established  at  Scutari  were  crowded  and  unsanitary,  without  proper 
\  provision  or  supplies  of  medical  requisites,  and  so  little  resembling 
\  what  hospitals  should  be  that  the  death-rate  in  some  of  them  was 
>^nore  than  60  per  cent. 

^  It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  many  respects  the  French  army  was 
suffering  as  heavily,  but  their  strongly  centralised  government  enabled 
them  to  throw  a  cloak  over  their  deficiencies,  while  in  England  the 
Ang«r  of  presence  of  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  brought  all 

sngundAgaiaflt  facts  before  the  public  eye,  dressed  in  exaggerated  and 
mifOMiiagt-  picturesque  language.  The  indignation  of  the  people  of 
■»•"*•  England  began  to  grow  strong,-  and  the  TivMi  newspaper 

employed  all  the  great  ability  of  its  writers  in  giving  it  expres- 
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sioB.  Lord  Eaglan  himself  was  a  man  of  such  character  and  import- 
ance, of  such  recognised  ability,  and  so  necessaiy  at  the  time,  that 
the  popular  anger  somewhat  spared  him,  and  concentrated  itself  on 
the  members  of  his  stafil  He  was  indeed  accused  of  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  his  army,  of  secluding  himself  and  neglectijig  that 
personal  inspection  which  would  hare  taught  him  the  truth,  and  of 
keeping  from  the  Government  such  facts  as  he  knew.  It  was  General 
Aire  J,  the  Quartermaster- General ;  Estcourt,  the  Acyutant-General ; 
and  Filder,  the  Chief  of  the  Commissariat,  who  were  the  principal 
marks  against  whom  the  popular  anger  was  directed.  All  sorts  of 
complaints  as  to  mismanagement  were  rife  and  readily  believed. 
Men  could  not  bring  themselves  to  understand  that  it  was  no  one's 
fault  that  the  stores  plentifully  supplied  lay  idle  and  rotting  at 
Balaclava  because  there  was  no-  decent  road  to  bring  them  to  the 
front,  and  no  land  transport  to  take  them  even  had  the  road  existed. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  grave  and  cruel  mis- 
mani^ement  in  hospitals  wanting  the  commonest  medical  necessities, 
or  in  the  supply  of  green  coffee  to  the  troops  when  they  had  no  fuel 
to  roast  it  Yet  the  officers  popularly  held  responsible  for  this  mis- 
management were  able,  efficient,  and  devoted.  With  few  exceptions 
everything  within  their  power  had  been  done.  So  far  from  being 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  his  troops,  Lord  Baglan  had  in  fact  sent 
home— though  of  course  either  in  official  language  or  in  words  tending 
rather  to  cheer  than  to  cause  despair — the  fullest  accounts  of  what 
iiad  happened,  accompanied  witK  statistics  which  told  their  own  tale. 
So  far  from  being  secluded  or  self-indulgent,  he  worked  constantly 
day  and  night ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
siege,  in  his  desire  to  spare  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  turning 
out  to  salute  him,  he  had  rather  refrained  from  showing  himself,  he 
subsequently  repeatedly  visited  every  part  of  his  camp  and  all  his 
hospitals.  He  had  indeed  exercised  unusual  and  successful  foresight. 
On  the  loss  of  the  Prince^  he  had  on  his  own  authority  purchased  a 
sufficiency  of  warm  clothing  at  Constantinople,  without  waiting  for 
renewed  supplies  to  be  sent  from  England.  He  had  ransacked  the 
Mediterranean  to  procure  wood  to  build  huts  for  his  troops.  He  had 
given  and  enforced  orders  that  vegetables  should  be  procured  wherever 
possible.  He  had  tried  his  best,  with  hired  workmen,  to  make  a  firm 
road  from  Balaclava,  but  had  failed.  And  with  regard  to  his  sub- 
ordinates he  declared,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  judgment, 
that  no  man  could  have  done  his  duty  more  efficiently  and  devotedly 
than  General  Airey. 
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Yet  the  evils  complained  of  really  existed.  The  cause  of  them»lay 
partly  in  the  extraordinary  clumsiness  of  the  English  military  adminis- 
tration in  time  of  war,  and  partly  in  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
ousM  of  tho  which  the  campaign  was  being  carried  on.  The  real  diffi- 
SBflerinc.  ^^^y  ^hich  lay  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  suffering 

was  the  want  of  land  transport.  The  army,  originally  despatched 
and  equipped  for  a  short  expedition,  to  be  speedily  closed  it "  was 
believed  with  the  capture  of  a  city  which  would  afford  abundant 
means  of  supply,  had  been  furnished  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  But  the  expedition  had  gradually  grown  into  a  cam- 
paign. Under  ordinary  conditions  a  campaign,  including  the  orderly 
possession  of  the  country  in  which  the  army  is  acting,  implies  the  use 
of  the  supplies  and  especially  of  the  forage  which  the  country  affords. 
But  the  strategy  of  the  Allies  had  induced  them  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  bleak  plateau  pro- 
ducing nothing;  and  it  became  a  necessity  that  the  forage— an 
exceedingly  bulky  article— should,  with  other  necessaries,  be  supplied 
by  sea.  For  this  exigency  the  Government  at  home  was  not  prepared. 
And  although  the  Commissary-General  had  the  right  of  purchase  in 
other  countries,  and  did,  in  fact,  purchase  as  much  as  he  conveniently 
could,  his  suggestions  to  the  Treasury  (which  was  the  department 
under  which  the  commissariat  was  at  first  placed)  were  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  officials  in  England  ;  and  to  them  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  send  out  large  supplies  of  hay.  It  was  not  therefore 
horses  and  mules  that  were  wanted,  but  the  means  of  feeding  them. 
The  commissariat  officers  refused  to  purchase  largely  animals  which 
they  knew  they  could  not  keep  alive.  Again  the  movement  to  the 
south  side  of  Sebastopol  had  rendered  the  army  dependent  upon  one 
contracted  and  inconvenient  port*.  Thus  there  was  no  room  for  the 
proper  storage  and  disembarkation  of  the  vast  supplies,  and  they  were 
left  lying  in  the  ships  either  in  the  harbour  or  roadstead  to  be 
wasted  and  spoilt,  and  exposed  to  such  a  risk  as  that  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  14th  of  November,  They  could  not  be  landed,  and 
when  landed  they  could  not  be  forwarded,  for  this  sole  harbour  was 
separated  by  ten  miles  from  the  camp.  Two  roads  might  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  two ;  the  one  was  a  hard  road 
known  as  the  Woronzoff  road,  crossing  the  valley  of  Balaclava,  and  so 
up  the  heights ;  the  other  was  a  mere  clay  track  passing  up  the  Col 
to  the  heights.  The  submission  of  the  Allies  to  tho  capture  by 
Liprandi  of  the  Woronzoff  road  in  the  battle  of  Balaclava  deprived  the 
English  of  the  only  sound  road.    In  the  storms  of  winter  the  valley 
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aroond  Balaclava  became  a  mere  sea  of  mud,  and  the  clay  road  all 
bat  impassable.  But  again  this  difficulty  at  least  might  have  been 
got  oyer  by  a  large  employment  of  labour.  But  the  expeditionary 
army  was  only  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  men  necessary  for  canying 
on  its  warlike  operations  when  it  imdertook  the  siege,  and  fs  by 
the  arrangement  between  the  allied  commanders  the  lion's  share  of 
the  work  was  thrown  upon  the  English,  numerically  the  weakest 
part  of  the  force,  the  labour  on  which  the  troops  were  necessarily 
employed  precluded  the  possibility  of  detaching  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  for  such  work  as  road-making.  The  same  cause  prevented 
the  large  employment  of  human  labour  for  the  purposes  of  land 
transport,  and  prevented  the  troops  &om  going  down  themselves  to 
fetch  the  supplies  which  were  lying  waiting  for  them.  Yet  although 
the  cause  of  the  evils  may  be  thus  explained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  long  cessation  of  warfare  had  rendered  the  English  army  some- 
what unfit  for  immediate  action  in  the  field,  and  that  a  want  of 
invention  and  of  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances  was  characteristic 
both  of  the  men  themselves  and  of  their  officers.  Certain  facts  make 
this  evident.  The  naval  brigade  did  not  suffer ;  the  sailors  got  what 
they  wanted,  and  succeeded  in  making  themselves  decently  com- 
fortable. The  French  soldiers,  underfed,  miserably  housed  in  their 
little  teufe«  dCahri^  yet  found  means  to  procure  fuel  by  digging  for 
roots,  cooked  such  meat  as  they  had  in  a  proper  fashion,  and  being 
supplied  with  regimental  bakeries  were  seldom  without  fresh  bread. 
They  also  had  weU-organised  ambulance  corps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  ;  at  all  events  their  hospitals  were  thoroughly  good. 
Even  in  the  English  army  some  regiments,  as  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
managed,  by  employing  the  regimental  horses  and  the  chargers  of  the 
officers,  to  go  down  to  Balaclava  and  bring  up  what  they  wanted. 
But  the  ordinary  English  soldier,  trusting  entirely  to  the  commissariat 
and  to  the  arrangements  made  for  him,  found  himself  unable  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  which  occurred. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Crimean  winter  had  produced  a  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  English  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  events  p^p^j^^^a^ai 
disclosing  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  fwdumgeof 
peculiar  type  of  Democratic  government  existing  in  Eng-  *"'****^- 
land.  Even  more  than  at  present  the  Times  newspaper  of  that  time 
aimed  at  representing  public  opinion.  It  seldom  led  it.  Its  skill 
lay  in  saying  what  was  in  everybody's  mind  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
had  found  expression  elsewhere.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  aa  a 
thoroughly  good  exponent  of  the  general  feeling.     It  had  played  an 
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important  part  in  preventing  the  closing  of  the  questions  at  issue 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and  in  demanding  the 
attack  upon  the  Crimea  as  a  further  and  more  permanent  means  of 
checking  the  ambition  of  Russia.  It  had  sung  the  praises  of  the 
battle  of  Alma  with  enthusiasm,  and,  unduly  sanguine,  it  had 
accepted  as  true  the  false  rumour  of  the  capture  of  SebastopoL  It 
now,  as  angry  and  despondent  as  it  had  been  hopeful,  wrote  in  vehe- 
ment language  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  army  officials  and  of  the 
military  decadence  of  England.  It  supplied  the  words  that  were 
wstfited  by  the  general  feeling.  Rage  at  official  mismanagement, 
pity  for  the  suffering  soldiers,  shame  at  the  sorry  position  it  appeared 
to  occupy,  filled  the  heart  of  England.  But  in  the  system  of  party 
government  a  Ministry  can  remain  in  office  only  so  long  as  it  satisfies 
on  the  whole  the  national  wishes,  and  sympathises  in  some  degree  with 
the  common  feelings  of  the  time.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
no  longer  occupied  that  position.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  conscious 
of  his  own  efforts,  and  believing  in  his- own  ability,  was  indeed  ready 
to  join  in  the  general  outcry  against  the  officers  in  the  Crimea,  and 
hoping  to  exonerate  himself  and  his  colleagues  from  all  charge  of  mis- 
management, tried  to  persuade  Lord  Raglan  to  make  alterations  in 
his  headquarter  staff.  But  the  general  refused  in  any  way  to  abet  a 
proceeding  which  would  throw  blame  upon  men  whom  he  thoroughly 
trusted,  and  the  Ministry  were  forced  themselves  to  abide  the  on- 
slaught of  popular  indignation. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  at  an  unusually  early  time,  Parliament 
was  again  assembled,  to  enable  the  Ministers  to  bring  in  measures 
for  the  further  continuation  of  the  war.  Two  Bills  were  introduced ; 
Anaaitonthe  -  the  One  to  allow  the  enlistment  of  foreigners,  the  sup- 
pJ^SSS.**"  ply  0^  English  recruits  having  proved  insufficient; 
Dec.  18M.  the  other  to  authorise  the  employment  of  the  militia 
in  our  colonies  and  elsewhere,  m  such  a  way  as  to  set  free  the 
regular  troops.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  moved  both  to  the  army 
and  navy.  It  was  impossible  that  such  measures  should  be  taken 
without  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  general  assault  upon  the 
managementof  the  war,  or  without  allowing  the  Ministers  a  chance  of 
vindicating  their  conduct.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  whom  this 
duty  chiefly  devolved,  unable  to  deny  the  existence  of  grave  evils, 
made  the  best  of  what  had  been  done.  He  pointed  out  that  although 
tho  Russian  fleet  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  was  confined  to  its  har- 
bour, the  trade  of  Russia  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  hope  of  the  immediate  capture  of  Sebastopol 
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was  ill-founded,  supplies  and  reinforcements  had  been  sent  out  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  army.  The  Bills  were  speedily  passed,  the  vote 
of  thanks  given,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  the  23d  of  January. 
During  this  brief  respite  the  public  mind,  unsatisfied  by  the  explana- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  excited  by  further  articles  in  the  papers,  became 
more  and  more  inflamed,  and  Parliament  had  scarcely  renewed  its 
sittings  when  Mr.  Eoebuck  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation,  and  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  .Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  GoTemment  whose 
duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army.  The  assault  was 
felt  by  the  Ministers  themselves  to  be  fataL  Lord  John  Bussell,  who 
«had  already  been  urging  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  declared  that  resist-  rau  of  th* 
ance  was  impossible,  and  withdrew.  Thus  severely  i£S£!? 
shaken  by  the  defection  of  their  leader  in  the  Lower  ''^^  *•••• 
House,  the  Government,  aft«r  a  debate  of  two  nights,  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  167.    Of  course  they  at  once  resigned. 

But  the  motion  which  had  caused  their  defeat  implied  much  more 
than  a  change  of  Ministry.  The  people  of  England  who  p^^i^^^^ 
had  insisted  upon  the  war,  who  had  insisted  upon  its  laatitatiou 
continuation  by  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  now  disap-  •***•*'*'*•*• 
pointed  at  its  want  of  success,  were  apparently  determined  to  supersede 
the  executive  power,  and  to  take  the  management  of  the  war  into  their 
own  hands.  As  Prince  Albert  was  reported  to  have  said,  our  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  were  upon  their  trial.  The  question  which  had 
to  be  answered  was  whether  a  great  war  could  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  under  the  blaze  of  publicity,  when  every  action  was 
exposed  not  only  to  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  press,  but  also 
to  the  more  formidable  and  dangerous  demands  of  party  warfare 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Ai^d  it  seemed  now  as  though  the 
people  had  gone  far  towards  accepting  the  idea  that  our  Parliamentary 
system  had  failed  to  produce  an  executive  of  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  its  duty  imder  these  conditions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MINISTRY,  February  22, 1855. 


First  Lord  of  the  Ti^mrif, 

Lord  ChanceUort    . 

Preddent  of  the  Council^ 

Lord.Privy  Seal,    . 

ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Home  Secretary,     . 

Colonial  Secretary, 

Foreign  Secretary, 

War  Secretary t 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

First  Commissioner  of  Works, 

Postmaster  General, 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

(In  the  Cabinet,  h^U  vnthout  office). 


Lord  Palmerston. 
Lord  Cranworth. 
Lord  Granville. 
Duke  of  Argyll. 
Sir  George  Lewis. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Clarendon. 
Lord  Fanmure. 
Sir  Gliarles  Wood. 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Sir  William  Molesworth. 
Lord  Canning. 
Lord  Harrowby. 
Lord  Lansdowne. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Carlisle. 

Lord  ChanceHlor, Mr.  Brady. 

Chief  Secretary, Mr.  Horsman. 

The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  in  July  1855  :— 

Lord  Privy  Seal, Lord  Harrowby. 

„  ,     .  ,  „  f  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  July. 

Colonial  Secretary,        .       .       .       •  t  Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  November. 

Postmaster  General Duke  of  Argyll. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,   .    Mr.  Baines. 
First  CommissioTur  of  Works,       .       .    Sir  B.Hall. 

Lord  Privy  Seat Lord  Clanricarde,  January  1858. 

Chief  Secretary  fbr  Ireland,  .       .       .    Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  May  1867. 


THE  crisis  was  brought  to  an  end  for  the  time  by  the  formation  of 
a  Ministry  under  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  John  Kussell  at  the 
Paimanto  '  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Whigs,  Lord  Derby  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
Ministry,  servatives,  attempted  the  task  in  vain.  As  at  the  last 
Peb.  10, 1866.  crisis  in  1852,  a  coalition  appeared  necessary  to  command 
success,  and  it  resulted  that  the  same  Ministers,  with  the  exception 
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only  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  returned  to  office. 
but  these  two  statesmen  had  held  the  most  important  places,  the 
one  as  Prime  Minister,  the  other  as  War  Secretary ;  their  successors 
were  men  of  very  different  character.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  from  the 
first  been  half-hearted  in  the  war,  which  he  had  entered  against  his 
own  convictions,  and  which,  though  acting  loyaUy  in  union  with  his 
colleagues,  he  had  always  detested.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  almost  accidentally  the  Ministry  of  War  had  fallen,  was  a  man 
of  much  will  and  energy,  but  had  displayed  no  pre-eminent  gifts  for 
the  office.  He  had  been  originally  appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Colonies,  to  which  the  Ministry  of  War  was  attached,  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  War  Office  being  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  it  was  thought  desirable  to  separate  the 
departments,  and  on  the  choice  being  offered  to  him  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  chosen  the  more  important  and  arduous.  The  new 
Premier  was  a  man  whose  capacity  for  work,  command  of  detail,  and 
extraordinary  determination  were  well  known,  and  who  had  through- 
out been  the  leader  of  the  war  party  in  the  Cabinet ;  while  Lord 
Panmure,  the  new  War  Secretary,  somewhat  rugged  and  violent,  had 
already  (as  Mr.  Fox  Maule)  executed  the  duties  of  Secretary  at 
War  in  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  with  thorough  ability 
and  success.  For  the  instant  therefore  the  nation  was  satisfied  with 
the  change. 

Yet,  as  originally  constituted,  the  Ministry  lasted  but  a  few  days. 
The  question  at  once  arose  whether  the  Government  ,i^-^--u*-^^^ 
should  allow  or  resist  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  oftii«iiiBiitry. 
Committee.  A  Parliamentary  Committee  to  supervise«  ^'^  "" 
the  action  of  the  executive  appeared  to  the  Peelites  in  the  Cabinet  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Constitution  that,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
declared  it  impossible  to  resist  the  late  vote  of  the  House,  they 
thought  it  right  to  -resign.  The  places  of  the  outgoing  Ministers — 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — were 
taken  respectively  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  thus  what  was  in  fact  a  purely  Whig 
administration,  under  a  new  leader,  was  formed.  Fully  awake  to  the 
possible  danger  of  the  Committee — yet  believing  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  refuse  it— -the  Premier  attempted  to  lessen  any  evil 
effect  it  might  have  by  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  House  to  nominate 
it  himself.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  Mr.  Roebuck,  its  originator, 
^as  appointed  Chairman,  and  immediately  set  to  work  with  extreme 
energy  to  collect  information  and  prepare  the  report. 

VICT.  s 
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Meanwhile  a  great  accession  of  vigour  was  at  once  shown  in  the 
vicoroiuwar  War  administration.  Changes  were  made  by  which  the 
•dminiitratioii.  army^  as  f ar  as  discipline  was  concerned,  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  A  special  Board  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  transport  service.  Tw«  officers  were 
despatched  \%  examine  int»  the  reported  deficiency  ef  the  cemmis- 
sariat ;  and  Creneral  Simpson,  with  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Staff,  an 
office  hitherto  unknown  in  the  English  army,  was  sent  out  with 
instructions  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  conduct  of  the  departments 
of  the  Quartermaster  and  Adjutant-General  It  seemed  possible  that 
affairs  were  taking  a  better  turn.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  during 
his  term  of  office,  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  railway  from 
Balaclava,  and  this,  und,er  private  contract  with  a  great  industrial 
firm,  was  now  rapidly  pressed  on.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Home  Office  by  his  zeal  for  eanitaiy 
improvementjs,  took  measures  for  inquiring  into  and  remedying  the 
deficiences,  i^  ^he  arrangements  of  tha,t  description  both  in  the 
Crimea  and  iji  the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  And  for  a  while  there  was  a 
renewed  hope  that  a  Congress  sitting  at  Vienna  (at  which  England 
was  represented  by  Lord  John  Eussell)  might  produce  a  plan  which 
should  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion — a  hope  rendered  stronger 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Eu^sia  in  the  begirming 
of  March. 

But  any  expectations  thus  raised  proved  iUusory.  The  Conference 
The  Vienna  at  Vienna  had  been  sunmioned  by  A^^ia^  which  was 
J^^^*  interested  before  all  other  countries,  except  perhaps 
June  4.  England,  in  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  independence, 

and  yet  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  much  political  sympathy  to 
the  Czar.  The  demands  of  the  Allies  were  formulated  under  four 
heads.  These  were  the  release  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia  from  Russian  control ;  the  free  navigation  .of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  the  modification  of  former  treaties,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  undue  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  j  and 
the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  Czar,  of  his  claim  to  exclusive 
protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On 
summoning  the  Conference,  Austria  had  stated  that,  if  upon  the  basis 
of  these  four  points  negotiation  should  fail,  the  defensive  treaty 
ah'eady  existing  between  her  and  the  Western  Powers  should  be 
changed  into  an  offensive  alliance*  The  Conference  met  on  the  5th 
of  March,  and  the  Russian  representatives  accepted  without  difficulty 
the  principle  of  the  first  and  second  points.    But  Russia  had  all 
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along  pretended  te  regard  the  war  as  a  crusade,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  desired  the  priority  of  the  religions  ques- 
tion. This  the  English  and  French  representatives  refused  to  con- 
sider until  the  political  question,  which  to  them  was  much  more 
important,  had  been  settled.  It  was  upon  the  third  point  therefore 
that  the  difficulties  arose  which  brought  the  Conference  to  an  end. 
The  English  and  French  ambassadors  had  been  instructed  to  insist 
upon  some  liinitation,  by  treaty,  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  navy. 
Eegarding  any  such  formal  limitation  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
European  Powers  as  derogatory  to  their  honour,  the  Bussian  negotia- 
tors absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  this  suggestion,  but  were  "willing 
to  allow  the  entire  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  war-ships  of  all 
nations,  or  to  arrange  by  private  treaty  with  the  Porte  some  practical 
limitation  of  their  own  navy.  The  first  of  these  proposals  infringed 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  who  possessed  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus ;  the  second,  rejected  by  the  Turks,  who 
were  bound  to  negotiate  only  in  common  with  the  Allies,  also  left 
open  the  door  to  the  skill  of  the  Russian  negotiators  treating  with  a 
Power  avowedly  weaker  than  their  own.  The  English  and  French 
ambassadors  therefore,  regarding  such  a  jplan  as  inadmissible,  alleged 
the  siaict  character  of  their  instructions,  and  refused  to  consider  it. 
The  Conference  was  thus  practically  closed.  But  on  the  4th  of  June 
Austria,  through  Count  Buol,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  pro- 
duced a  fresh  suggestion,  not  in  fact  much  differing  from  that  of 
Bussia.  He  proposed  that  the  naval  equality  of  Russia  and  Turkey 
should  be  secured  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers,  that  the 
number  of  ships  possessed  by  either  should  not  exceed  that  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  that  the  Dardanelles 
should  continue  to  be  closed,  but  that  by  a  firman  two  frigates  of 
each  of  the  other  contracting  parties  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  terms  of  the  separate  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  treaty.  Lord  Jo^hn  Russell  and  the 
French  ambassador  had  already  left  Vienna,  but  the  representatives 
of  England,  France,  and  Turkey  all  declined  to  listen  to  the  Austrian 
proposals,  and  the  Conference  was  finaEy  closed.  Austria  considered 
that  by  proposing  a  possible  solution,  and  finding  it  rejected  by  the 
Allies,  she  had  performed  her  duty,  and  refused  to  make  the  failure  of 
the  Conference  a  camA  belli,  as  the  English  had  expected.  Her  con- 
duct excited  much  anger  in  England  ;  her  refusal  to  join  in  the  war 
was  regarded  as  a  breach  ofjjontract ;  and  it  was  further  pointed  out, 
as  an  illustration  of  her  selfish  conduct,  that  the  first  two  points, 
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which  were  those  of  real  interest  to  the  Germans,  had  at  once  been 
settled,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  points  of  English  interest  were 
brought  forward  that  difl&culties  arose.  The  hopes  based  upon  the 
death  of  Nicholas  proved  equally  ill-grounded.  The  new  Czar, 
Alexander,  declared  at  once  that  he  would  maintain  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  and  it  was  in  fact  with  his  knowledge  and  co-operation 
that  the  terms  of  the  Allies  at  the  Conference  had  been  rejected. 

Though  at  present  the  Vienna  negotiations  produced  no  effect  upon 
the  war,  they  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  the  Government  in 
Beiignatioii  of  England.  After  their  failure  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had 
EwJeu!**"  acted  as  our  Plenipotentiary,  spoke  in  strong  language 
June  16.  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  ;  but  it  came  to 

light,  through  a  circular  of  the  Russian  Chancellor,  that  he  had  during 
his  residence  at  Vienna  declared  his  approval  of  the  Austrian  terms. 
He  was  accused  loudly  therefore  by  the  Opposition  of  attempting  to 
keep  up  a  war  which  he  in  fact  believed  might  have  been  brought  to 
an  honourable  conclusion.  He  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  acting  under  instructions,  and  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Cabinet,  whatever  his  own  opinion  might  be,  and  that  subsequently 
he  had  fallen  back  to  the  Cabinet  view  of  the  question.  That  he  had 
been  indiscreet,  however,  was  plain  enough,  and  there  was  such  a 
strong  probability  that  a  vote  of  censure  would  be  passed  against  him 
in  which  the  Ministry  would  be  involved,  that  he  thought  it  right  to 
resign  his  office. 

The  virulent  attack  of  the  Opposition  upon  Russell  was  only  one 
instance  of  the  constant  employment  of  the  war  as  a  means  of  party 
contest.  Palmerston  had  been  well  received,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  and  because  he  was  known  to  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  common  views  of  the  time.  But  though  he 
Diacontent  ^*^  infused  new  vigour  into  the  administration,  and  so 
with  tiM  •  far  bowed  to  the  popular  will  as  to  send  out  commis- 
***"***^'  sioners  of  inquiry  to  the  Crimea,  implying  the  possibility 

at  least  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  popularly  alleged  against  the 
officials  there,  the  plight  of  the  army  in  the  early  spring  seemed 
very  little  improved.  The  same  stories  of  suffering  and  mismanage- 
ment, the  same  incessant  depreciation  of  the  power  of  England,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The  people  also 
began  to  suffer  from  the  high  price  of  food,  which,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  otherwise  explained,  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the 
cessation  of  trade  with  the  country  which  at  that  time  supplied  us 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  our  foreign  grain.    The  Ministry  were 
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therefore  open  to  assaults  on  all  sides.  The  lovers  of  peace  impagned 
the  wisdom  of  the  rejection  of  the  Russian  offers  at  Vienna,  and 
spoke  of  the  sufferings  entailed  on  the  people.  The  war  party  re* 
iterated  their  assaults  upon  the  want  of  energy  with  which  hostilities 
were  carried  on,  and,  while  complaining  of  the  incapacity  of  our 
officers,  opened  a  door  for  exhibitions  of  class  feeling,  and  such  motions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  ^'  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  family  and 
party  interest  is  a  source  of  danger  and  shame  to  the  country."  The 
cry  for  administrative  reform  went  even  beyond  the  army;  and 
motions  were  brought  forward  to  be  subsequently  adopted — though 
means  were  found  at  present  to  get  rid  of  them — for  the  opening  of 
the  services  to  public  competition.  In  finance  the  apparently  inevit- 
able results  of  war  had  been  reached.  With  a  revenue  amounting  to 
the  then  unprecedented  sum  of  ;£63,000,000  there  was  still  a  deficit 
of  £20,000,000,  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  obliged  to  throw  aside  the  prudent  measures  of  his 
predecessor  and  contract  a  loan  of  ;£16,000,000. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  continued  its  sittings  ; 
the  Commissioners,  Colonel  Tulloch  and  Sir  John  McNeill,  had  been 
preparing  their  report  upon  the  commissariat,  while  j,„it^,tij^ 
General  Simpson  had  been  examining  into  the  conduct  oommittMof 
of  the  headquarter  staff.  The  inquiry,  which  was  very  "*"^' 
exhaustive,  proved  the  truth  at  all  events  of  the  facts  alleged  by 
the  correspondents  of  the  papers.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  and 
the  firequent  confusion  of  the  administration  could  no  longer  be 
questioned.  But  chiefly  through  the  moderation  of  Lord  Seymour, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Commissioners  did  not  commit 
themselves  in  their  report  to  any  personal  charges.  They  traced  the 
suffering  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  administration  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  Crimea  and  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
fortress  to  be  attacked  ;  and  to  the  consequent  error  by  which  they 
were  led  to  expect  the  immediate  success  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
make  no  provision  for  a  winter  campaign.  It  is  now  nearly  certain 
that  the  expectation  was  not  ill-grounded,  and  that  the  disasters  are 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  faults  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  generals 
than  to  any  erroneous  conception  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers.  As  to 
the  administrative  officers,  General  Simpson  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
declare  that  he  found  them  thoroughly  capable  and  energetic  men, 
and  in  his  position  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  he  took  care  not  to  interfere 
with  them.    "  There  is  not  one  of  them,"  he  writes,  "  whom  I  would 
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wish  to  see  removed  ;  I  do  not  think  a  better  selection  of  staff  officers 
could  have  been  made."  The  report  of  the  Commissariat  Commis- 
sioners took  a  somewhat,  different  course.  It  contained  certain  stric- 
tures upon  General  Airey,  upon  the  commanders  of  the  cavalry,  and 
upon  Mr.  Filder,  the  Commissary-General  Those  oflScers  demanded 
a  formal  inquiry,  which  was  granted  them,  and,  after  a  minute  and 
careful  examination,  the  Board,  which  sat  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  to  be  blamed,  but  that  the 
evils  complained  of  were  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  sort  of  result  was  arrived  at  from  the  inquiries  into 
of  *^®  Hospitals.  As  early  as  November  1854  English 
th«  Army  lady  nurses  had  gone  out  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
Hospitaia.  ^^^  ^£  ^^  wouuded,   and  Miss  Nightingale,  enjoy- 

ing the  fall  confidence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  had  been  appointed  to  their  superintendence.  Under  her 
the  very  defective  arrangements  for  nursing  had  been  rapidly  im- 
proved. The  doctors  who,  while  devoting  themselves  with  exem- 
plary fidelity  to  the  performance  of  their  regular  duties,  had  disre- 
garded the  administrative  portion  of  hospital  management,  fell  into 
the  system  which  she  suggested,  and  the  hospitals,  as  early  as 
December,  appear  to  have  been  well  organised.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  giving  due  effect  to  the  man- 
agement. As  far  as  the  Government  or  military  administration  was 
concerned,  every  possible  neglect  seems  to  have  occurred — ^not  wilfully, 
but  merely  because  of  the  hampering  effects  of  old  routine.  Not 
only  were  the  requisite  supplies,  the  most  necessary  medicines  and 
clothing,  wanting,  but  the  officers  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant 
as  to  the  sanitary  requisites  of  an  hospital.  The  rate  of  mortality 
therefore,  in  spite  of  Miss  Nightingale's  efibrts,  continued  fearfully 
high.  The  new  Ministry  is  to  be  credited  with  the  appointment  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  with  powers  to  act  immediately,  who  so 
thoroughly  did  their  work  that  when  they  were  able,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  to  set  their  arrangements  in  motion,  the  death-rate  fell  within 
a  fortnight  from  31  to  14  per  cent.,  and  by  the  close  of  June  it  had 
reached  the  normal  rate  of  our  military  hospitals  at  home,  namely  2 
per  cent.  Again  it  was  the  administration  and  not  the  officers  who 
were  at  fault. 

Meanwhile  the  war  went  on.  Wherever  the  blame  should  fall,  at 
bottom  the  winter  disasters  had  been  caused  by  the  unprepared 
condition  in  which  England  was  habitually  kept,  and  the  necessity 
that  some  time  should  elapse  before  the  resources  of  the  country 
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could  be  efficiently  employed.  As  a  matter  of  course  therefore,  as  the 
war  lengthened  the  condition  of  the  army  improved.  As  ^^^^^ 
the  spring  advanced  the  complaints  ceased.  Supplies  wmditionof 
were  abundant,  materials  for  carrying  on  the  siege  lavishly  ***  ^"^' 
provided,  and  the  employment  of  private  enterprise  in  the  building  of 
the  railway  at  Balaclava  enabled  the  army  to  obtain  without  diffi- 
culty what  the  CrOvemment  so  freely  bestowed.  But  although  well 
supplied,  the  number  of  our  troops  was  not  largely  increased ;  and  as 
reinforcements  poured  in  for  the  French  army,  and  as  the  Sardinians 
had  in  May  joined  the  Alliabce  and  sent  troops  to  the  Crimea, 
the  English  operations  were  somewhat  restricted.  The  defence  of  the 
plateau  was  giv^  up  to  our  allies,  and  with  it  went  what  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  of  the  offensive  work^  tiie  attack  upon  the 
Malakoff  Towear  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  suburb.  The  secondary 
positioii  which  drcumst^ces  were  thus  forcing  upon  England  on  the 
land  had  not  been  compensated,  as  the  nation  had  expected,  by  any 
marked  success  upon  the  sea.  The  great  fleet  sent  out  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  with  such  a  flush  of  hope  had  returned,  after  taking 
Bomarsund,  unable  to  accomplish  anything  against  the  great  fortresses 
of  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg  in  the  Baltic  Nor  did  the  fleet  under 
Dundas  in  the  following  year  prove  more  successful.  It  was  com- 
pelled to  restrict  its  operations  to  a  useless  bombardment  of  Sweaborg. 
Even  in  tiie  Black  Sea,  where  the  energetic  Admiral  Lyons  was  now 
in  command,  the  capture  of  fortresses  and  stores  upon  the  Sea  of  Azov 
(May  27),  useful  as  inflicting  some  injury  upon  the  enemy  and  throw- 
ing difficulties  in  their  way,  but  without  much  importance  on  the 
general  issue  of  the  war,  was  all  that  our  fleet  could  effect 

!nme,  which  their  want  of  preparation  and  dilatory  tactics  had 
rendered  necessary  for  the  Allies,  had  proved  at  least  as        ^^^^^ 
useful  to  their  opponents.    Their  great  naval  fortresses  podtioii 
had  become  pifacticjdly  impregnable,  and  the  indefatig-  ■*»*»«*^««*- 
able  genius  and  resources  of  Todleben  had  so  improved  the  defences 
of  Sebastopol  that  its  capture  was  a  more  difficult  task  now  for  the 
Allies,  strengthened  and  well-prepared  as  they  were,  than  it  would 
have  been  when  they  first  approached  it ;  while  the  siege  was  now 
watched  by  an  .enemy  which  bad  been  raised  by  reinfoi'cements  to 
200,000  men.    Todleben's  deffence  had  assumed  an  active  character, 
and  as  the  regular  parallels  and  trenches  of  the  Allies  drew  nearer  to 
the  town,  frequent  combats  took  place  to  secure  the  advanced  works 
which  had  been  thrown  out.    A  hillock  known  as  the  Mamelon,  in 
front  of  the  eastern  defences,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Kussiana 
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Bifle-pits  had  been  dag,  from  which  the  trenches  were  commanded, 
and  opposite  the  English  attack  some  quarries  had  been  occupied. 
TTnimjotiiM  ^^  *^®  ^^  ^^  March  the  rifle-pits  were  captured  by 
aaavite  on  the  French ;  a  few  days  later  a  powerful  sortie  of  the 
8«bMtopoL  garrison  waa  repulsed.  On  the  19th  of  April  a  general 
bombardment  of  the  town  again  began,  but  without  definite  result 
Shortly  after  this  General  Canrobert,  too  anxious-minded  to  be  a 
very  successful  conmiander-in-chief,  resigned  his  position,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  P411issier,  a  man  of  firmer  character.  The 
attack  now  assumed  a  more  active  form.  On  the  17th  of  June,  while 
the  French  army  captured  the  Mamelon,  and  what  was  known  as  the 
White  works,  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  quarries.  The  road 
being  thus  cleared  for  a  general  assault,  after  a  renewed  bombardment 
on  the  18th  the  assault  was  made.  The  concerted  plan  was  ruined 
by  an  unfortunate  error  of  pne  of  the  French  generals,  who  mistook  a 
signal,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Bussians  could  fairly  boast  of  a  com- 
plete success.    Both  English  and  French  attacks  were  repelled.   Very 

shortly  after  this,  his  first  military  failure.  Lord  Raglan 
Lord  Badaa.  died.  Exposod  as  he  had  been  to  the  constant  assaults 
June  88.  ^£  ^^  Opposition,  and  loaded  with  charges  of  inefficiency 

which  were  proved  to  be  false,  he  had  shown  himself  able  in  the  field, 
and  had  struggled  manfully  against  disasters  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  It  may  however  well  be  doubted  whether  his  long  train- 
ing in  official  life  and  his  extremely  conciliatory  character  had  not  some- 
what deprived  him  of  the  ready  power  effacing  unexpected  difficulties, 
and  induced  him  to  forego  too  readily  the  dictates  of  his  own  better 
judgment  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  unanimity 
among  the  Allies.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Simp- 
son, a  man  of  much  less  ability,  of  advanced  age  and  failing  health. 
After  the  failure  of  the  late  assault  the  siege- works  had  been  con- 

tinned,  and  were  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
TehMDftya.  to  the  city.  A  renewed  assault  appeared  imminent; 
^■•-  *••  and  as  in  November,  so  now  on  the  16th  of  August^  the 

covering  army  of  the  Bussians  made-  a  desperate  attempt  to  avert  it. 
Coming  down  from  the  Mackenzie  heights  at  the  east  end  of  the 
harbour,  they  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  a  movement 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  general  assault  upon  the  plateau  both 
from  the  valley  and  from  the  city  itself.  The  French  and  Sardinians, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded,  after  several  hours 
of  severe  fighting,  in  repelling  the  assault  in  the  valley,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  execution  of  the  further  parts  of  the  plan  which  depended 
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on  its  success.  The  siege  therefore  continued  without  interruption ; 
and  in  three  weeks  after  this  battle  the  French  lines  had  approached 
so  dose  to  the  Malakoff,  which  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
defences,  and  the  daily  loss  in  the  trenches  was  so  heavy,  that  it 
became  necessary  either  to  assault  or  to  withdraw.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  at  midday,  when  the  Russians  generally  retired  for  shelter 
and  rest,  a  great  assault  was  made  upon  the  works  in  front  of  the  lines. 
The  broken  character  of  the  ground  made  the  attack  upon  each  work 
a  separate  engagement.  The  capture  of  either  the  Malakoff  or  the 
Bedan  must  in  all  probability  prove  fatal  to  the  defence ;  it  was 
against  them  therefore  that  the  chief  efforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed. 
The  attack  upon  the  Malakoff  fell  naturally  to  the 
Fiench,  and  as  its  guns  covered  the  Bedan,  the  English  ibiak«a. 
assault  upon  that  work  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  ^^  ^ 
French  flag  was  seen  on  the  Malakoff.  An  imposing  body  of  troops 
nearly  30,000  strong  was  organised  for  the  French  assault.  The 
fortress  was  carried  at  the  first  rush,  and  though  again  and  again  the 
Russians  advanced  to  reconquer  it  and  met  with  some  successes,  it 
remamed  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  According  to  the  plan  arranged, 
no  sooner  was  the  tricolour  hoisted  than  the  English  pushed  forward 
against  the  Bedan.  The  Bedan  was  a  work  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  requiring  many  men  for  its  assault;  but  according  to 
General  Simpson's  own  despatch,  the  assaulting  column 
consisted  of  only  1000  men,  and  instead  of  attacks  directed  attack  on 
upon  all  sides  of  the  work,  the  salient  angle  alone  was  ****  ***^ 
assaulted.  In  spite  of  the  fire  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the 
troops  forced  their  way  over  ditch  and  rampart,  but  then  found  them- 
selves £eu^  by  an  inner  rampart  erected  across  the  angle,  to  the  fire 
of  which  they  were  fully  exposed.  They  were  unable  to  advance 
from  their  cramped  position,  and  although  horn  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  it  would  appear  that  troops  were  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  general's  own  despatch  makes  no  mention  of  it.  At  all 
events  the  result  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  relax  their  hold 
upon  the  work,  and  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  the  trenches. 

An  urgent  request  was  sent  by  Marshal  P^llissier,  who  was  with 
difficulty  holding  his  own  in  the  Malakoff,  that  the  assault  should  be 
renewed.  But,  as  General  Simpson  states,  the  trenches  were  so 
crowded  with  troops  that  he  was  unable  to  organise  a  second  assault 
before  the  following  morning.  Beyond  the  loss  of  reputation  which 
it  entailed,  and  the  heavy  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  failure  of 
this  ill-arranged  movement  was  of  no  great  moment.    So  truly  was 
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the  Malakoff  the  key  of  the  position,  that  its  possession  by  the  French 
F»u  of  practicsdly  closed  the  siege.    The  Bussian  general,  after 


destroying  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  city,  withdrew  to 
**"*•'•  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  town  itself, 

with  the  fleet  and  dockyard,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  In 
its  gradual  growth  the  siege  had  become  one  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  Russians  had  more  than  800  guns  mounted^  and  the  besieging 
army  about  700.  The  approacheii^  in  many  places  cut  tiiroogh  the 
rock,  were  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Though  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  deprived  it  of  that  dedsive  effect  which  would  have  followed 
the  capture  of  the  town  immiediately  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  it 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  The  Russians  had  indeed  exhibited 
unexpected  powers  of  resistance,  their  army  still  unbroken  kept  the 
field,  and  a  certain  success,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  attended 
smniider  f  *^®^  *™^  ^^  Asia.  For  the  fortress  of  Ears,  near 
Kan.  Eizeroom,  had,  after  a  lengthened  defence,  conducted 

KoT.  28.  ^j^j^  conspicuous  courage  and  ability  by  three  English- 

men, Oeneral  Williams,  Br.  Sandwith,  and  Colonel  Leake,  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  Russian  General,  Moravie£ 

But  thQ  losses  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea,  both  in  men  and 
'^•■iM  for  material,  had  been  enormous,  and  the  state  of  his  resources 
poaeo  on  tbo  was  such  as  to  inducc  the  Czar  to  desire  negotiations  for 
rtancV  uA  peace,  into  which  he  could  still  enter  as  an  unbroken 
Aartri*.  though  defeated  Power.    The  Emperor  of  the  French 

was  satisfied  with  the  military  glory  he  had  acquired,  and  with  the 
favourable  comparison  which  had  been  somewhat  unduly  drawn 
between  his  army  and  that  of  EngUmd ;  he  was  at  the  same  time 
much  distressed  by  what  he  himself  knew,  but  which  he  had  kept  secret 
from  the  world,  of  the  losses  his  army  had  sustained  in  the  Crimes. 
He  was  as  usual  eager  chiefly  for  the  security  of  his  own  position,  now 
rendered  more  important  to  him  by  his  late  marriage  and  the  hope  of 
an  heir.  He  was  willing  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Russia  by  ceasing 
to  press  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  At  the  same  time  Austria 
was  anxious  as  ever  to  play  its  double  part — ^to  spare  tiie  Czar  and  to 
thwart  any  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Western  Powers  if  its 
own  interest  with  regard  to  Turkey  could  be  secured.  It  was  Austria, 
therefore,  which  in  September  renewed  the  negotiations  broken  off 
in  June,  and  formulated  a  new  ultimatum  which  was  accepted  by 
Russia  ns  a  basis  of  peace.  The  danger  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
foreseen  had  come  upon  England.    There  was  much  risk  of  being 
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compiled  to  accept  an  insufficient  peace,  which  would  leave  unsettled 
tlie  real  object  of  the  war — z,  substantial  check  to  the  encroaching 
ambition  of  Russia.  It  was  only  by  great  firmness  on  the  part  of  our 
plenipotentiary,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  strong  support  he  obtained 
&om  Lord  Pabnerston  at  home,  that  the  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  At  one  time  it  seemed  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Inland  would  find  itself  obliged  to  continue  the  war  single- 
handed  in  alliance  with  Turkey.  Lord  Palmerston  declared  himself 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  pursue  this  course.  Indeed  the  condition  of 
England  was  so  satisfactory  as  to  render  this  no  rain  boast  on  his 
part.  The  fleet  and  army  were  in  thoroughly  good  condition,  the 
revenue  had  within  a  little  proved  sufficient  to  cover  even  the  war 
expenditure  of  the  last  year,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  was  so 
good  that  when  a  loan  of  several  millions  was  wanted,  no  less  than 
£38^000,000  was  offered  to  the  Treasury  beyond  the  necessary 
amount,  which  was  readily  advanced  on  sound  terms  by  the  great 
house  of  Bothschild. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  necessity  did  not  arise,  and  a  peace  of  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  character  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  March  1856.  The  difficulty  of  securing  the  Black  Sea  peM«. 
from  the  preponderance  of  Russia  without  exerting  a  "•*'W,i8a6. 
coercion  upon  that  Power,  whicH,  even  after  the  loss  of  Sebastopol,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  bear,  had  wrecked  former  negotiations. 
The  difficulty  was  now  solved  by  the  declaration  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  which  all  mercantile  marines  were  to  be  freely 
admitted)  but  from  which  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  even  of  those 
occupying  its  shores,  were  to  be  excluded.  As  this  removed  the 
necessity  for  warlike  preparation,  Russia  and  Turkey  eventually  con- 
sented to  abstain  from  the  establishment  of  any  military  maritime 
arsenal  within  the  Bosphorus.  A  certain  number  of  comparatively 
small  ships  of  war  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  coast,  agreed  upon  in 
a  convention  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  were  excepted  from 
this  nde.  In  other  respects  the  treaty  incorporated  the  points  which 
had  been  already  formulated  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  including  the 
admission  of  Turkey  to  the  advantages  of  public  law  and  European 
Concert;  the  reference  to  the  joint  decision  of  all  the  signatory 
Powers  of  any  dispute  arising  between  the  Porte  and  any  one  of 
them ;  the  maintenance  of  the  firman  spontaneously  issued  by  the 
Sultan  securing  advantages  to  the  Christian  population  ;  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  under  charge  of  a  commission  ;  the 
restoration  of  all  conquests  during  the  war  ;  the  demarcation  of  the 
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frontier  of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of  the  Porte ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  their  present  state 
of  independence  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The  opportunity  of 
a  European  settlement  was  taken  to  secure  a  general  concurrence  in 
certain  ameliorations  in  the  laws  of  maritime  war.  England  consented 
to  yield  all  the  points  which  had  more  than  once  seemed  on  the  yerge 
of  bringing  her  into  collision  with  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  neutral  flag  was  henceforward  to  cover  all  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception, 
were  to  be  free  from  capture,  even  under  a  hostile  flag,  and  blockades 
to  be  binding  were  to  be  effective.  In  exchange  for  tiiese  great  con- 
cessions, which  appeared  to  rob  her  of  her  most  efiScient  weapons  in 
war-time,  she  obtained  the  abolition  of  privateering.  America  alone 
held  aloof  from  the  arrangement,  alleging  as  the  ground  for  refusal 
that  the  European  Powers  declined  to  exempt  private  property  from 
capture.  The  powers  of  offence  which  England  had  been  able  to  use 
when  mistress  of  the  sea  she  thus  surrendered  in  exchange  for  im- 
munities from  that  danger  to  which  her  world-wide  commerce  was 
inevitably  exposed.  The  firmness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  had 
overcome  the  supineness  of  France  during  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
was  again  successfully  asserted  in  insisting  upon  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  articles.  Bussia  attempted  to  occupy  the  Isle  of  Serpents 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  raised  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
new  Bessarabian  frontier,  which,  taking  advantage  of  some  ambiguity 
in  the  maps  of  the  district,  the  Russians  tried  to  draw  considerably 
to  the  south  of  that  intended  by  the  negotiations.  Again,  in  spite  of 
the  lukewarm  support  of  the  French,  Lord  Palmerston  had  his  way. 
An  indirect  effect  of  the  war  was  nearly  involving  England  in  a 
DiiBeiiiti  with  ^^'^^^  quarrcl  with  the  United  States.  Some  irritation 
Americft.  already  existed  between  the  two  countries  as  to  the  affairs 

June  1806.  ^^  Central  America,  where  the  claims  of  England  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  consisting  of  certain  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  were 
regarded  as  infringments  of  a  treaty  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  contracted  with  America  in  1850.  The  ^SSSSSS^  was  ulti- 
mately solved  by  an  agreement,  in  accordance  with  which  the  English 
withdrew  their  claims  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of  a  compensation 
to  the  Mosquitoes,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  Honduras  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  English  settled  in  the  islands.  But 
while  this  question  was  still  in  abeyance,  the  public  mind  was  con- 
siderably shocked  by  the  summary  dismissal  of  certain  of  our  consuls 
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and  Mr.  Crampton,  our  Minister  at  Washington ;  and  blame  was 
somewhat  freely  thrown  on  Lord  Pahnerston's  Qoyemment  for  not 
replying  to  the  apparent  insult  by  the  HismiHsal  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the 
American  Minister.  The  grounds  on  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment acted  were  that  in  attempting  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  war  in 
the  East  the  English  agents  had  transgressed  the  Municipal  Law  of 
the  States,  and  that  the  ambassador  had  been  cognisant  of  these  illegal 
acts.  A  recruiting  office  had  been  publicly  established  in  the  English 
territoiy  at  Halifax,  and  of  this  it  was  impossible  to  complain.  But 
it  was  sdlegedthat  English  agents  had  gone  into  the  States,  and  there 
persuaded  men  to  come  to  Halifax  to  enlist.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, conscious  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  act  illegally,  and 
apparently  satisfied  upon  inquiry  that  infringements  of  the  law  had 
actually  taken  place,  tendered  an  apology  to  the  President's  Govern- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  the  enlistment.  The  dispute,  however, 
formed  the  groundwork  of  a  motion  of  censure  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  one  side  to  implicate 
Government  in  wilful  co-operation  with  its  agents,  and  on  the  other 
to  bring  home  to  it  a  charge  of  mean-spirited  submission  to  American 
insults.  Lord  Palmerston's  explanation  and  denunciation  of  the 
irrational  and  double-sided  charge  was  triumphantly  successful 
An  immense  majority  asserted  the  continued  confidence  felt  in  his 
administration  (July  1). 

The  dose  of  the  war  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (May  19)  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  ooftoftii* 
cost,  while  explaining  the  necessity  during  the  existing  crimwawar. 
year  of  continuing  the  war  expenditure.  As  far  as  receipts  and 
expenditure  went,  he  calculated  upon  a  deficiency  of  nearly  ^7,000,000, 
and  this  he  purposed  to  raise  by  way  of  loan.  He  then  explained 
that  in  the  years  between  1854  and  1856,  including  a  million  lent  by 
treaty  to  Sardinia  when  that  country  joined  the  Alliance  against  the 
Russians,  the  expenditure  had  amounted  to  £155,121,307.  In  the 
two  preceding  peaceful  years  it  had  been  £102,032,596,  leaving  as  the 
excess  of  expenditure  during  the  two  war  years  £53^088,711.  If  to 
this  were  added  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  and  that  of  the  preceding  years  of  peace,  namely  £24,500,000, 
the  total  excess>expenditure  of  the  three  years  would  amount  to 
£77,588,000,  and  this  might  be  regarded  as  the  expense  of  the  war. 
Of  this  sum,  during  the  year  1855  £17,182,522  had  been  raised  by 
increased  taxes,  £33,604,263  had  been  added  to  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debt.     The  £7,000,000  to  be  borrowed  for  the  current  year, 
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added  to  the  £33,000,000  already  borrowed,  would  show  the  addition 
to  the  public  debt.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  position  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  debt  was  not  unfeiyourable.  Since  the  end  of  the  great 
war,  notwithstanding  the  lately  incurred  addition,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  nearly  £50,000,000  on  the  funded,  and  of  £17,000,000  on  the 
unfunded  debt,  while  the  total  diminution  on  the  interest  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  since  the  close  of  the  last  war  was  more 
than  £5,400,000. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  war  and  in  its  conclusion  was  so  absorbing 
Domeitie  *^^*  ^^^  \iii\e  was  done  in  Parliament  in  the  way  of 

legiiiauon  of  domestic  or  social  legislation.  Indeed  though  a  yaiiety 
1856-57.  ^£  topics  which  were  filling  the  minds  of  reformers,  and 

were  ultimately  to  rise  to  the  surface  as  subjects  of  the  first  import- 
ance, were  brought  in  and  discussed,  they  produced  no  fruitful 
legislation.  Thus,  resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  national 
education,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  a  motion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  competitive  examination  in  the  civil  service,  and  observa- 
tions as  to  the  necessity  of  improved  military  education,  all  passed 
away  without  result.  A  fruitless  attempt  was  also  made  by  €k)vem- 
ment  (Feb.  1856)  to  introduce  a  systemapf  life  peerages.  This  was  a 
revival  of  an  obsolete  right  of  the  Crown,  which  had  not  been 
exercised  since  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  By  this  new  form  of  patent 
Judge  Parke  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  for  life  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Wensleydale.  The  reason  given  for  the  innovation  was  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  body  of  lawyers  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  was  a  final  Court  of  Appeal.  Parke  was  well  chosen  for  the 
experiment ;  an  excellent  and  dignified  judge,  he  had  no  male  heir. 
The  limited  nature  of  his  peerage  was  therefore  of  no  moment  to  him, 
nor  after  his  death  would  the  number  of  peers  have  been  increased. 
His  creation  however  was  regarded  with  the  gravest  suspicion,  not 
only  by  the  Lords  but  by  many  other  men  of  conservative  principles. 
For  it  seemed  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  render  it  easy  for 
a  Minister  to  do  what  hitherto  had  been  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
difl&culty,  to  create  a  majority  in  his  favour  in  the  Upper  House.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  thought  that  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  would 
suffer  much  by  the  introduction  of  this  secondary  class  of  peers.  The 
opposition  was  too  strong  'to  be  overcome  by  Government,  the  point 
was  yielded,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  was  made  an  hereditary  peer.  In 
spite  of  this  rebuff  Lord  Palmerston^s  firmness  was  successful  in  the 
following  year  in  passing,  against  the  strongest  opposition,  a  Divorce 
Bill,  relaxing:  some  of  the  great  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
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vented  all  but  the  wealthiest  people  from  obtaining  relief  in  the  case 
of  unhappy  married  life. 

Though  the  Government,  occupied  as  it  was  with  grave  difficulties 
abroad,  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  advance  of  political  pncmmIb 
reform,  the  active  growth  of  the  nation  during  these  J^J27,^^| 
years  in  its  more  social  aspects  was  marked.  The  «*««•. 
Premier  was  at  all  events  in  earnest  in  that  common-sense  sort  of 
reform  which  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of 
the  people ;  while  Prince  Albert  devoted  much  of  his  great  ability  to 
fostering  the  advance  of  culture.  The  condition  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor  in  our  large  cities  was  attracting  attention ;  science  was  begin- 
ning to  point  out  that  not  only  was  much  of  the  prevalent  disease  a 
preventable  evil,  but  that  the  same  causes  which  produced  physical 
disease  produced  moral  degradation.  Dr.  Letheby  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  the  East  of  London,  and  his  disclosures  had  brought  to  light  a 
terriUe  state  of  things.  To  remedy  such  practical  evils  as  these  Lord 
Palmerston  was  always  ready  to  give  his  best  attention,  and  it  is  but 
jnst  to  regard  hin^i  as  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  th^t  field  of  sanitary 
reform  which  has  of  late  years  so  extended,  but  in  which,  so  far  at  least 
as  concerns  the  housing  of  the  poor,  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  chief  measures  which  by  his  energy  were  taken  were  the  enforced 
registration  of  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers  to  supervise  and  control  them.  The  influence  of 
Prince  Albert  was  of  a  different  character.  While  Lord  Palmerston 
was  aiming  at  straightforward  and  immediate  physical  improvement, 
and  setting  on  foot  plans  of  local  and  municipal  supervision  which 
have  yet  to  ripen,  the  Prince,  a  man  of  finer  and  more  ideal  views, 
was  aiming  at  improvement  by  those  more  indirect  methods  which 
are  summed  up  in  the  word  "culture."  Education,  art,  music,  all 
that  adorns  and  softens  life,  were  in  his  view  the  best  methods  for  the 
education  of  the  national  character.  He  was  in  no  sense  visionary  or 
unpractical ;  model  farms  and  model  cottages  engaged  his  attention. 
Bat  the  movement  which  he  had  set  on  foot  in  1851  had  continued 
to  be  paramount  in  his  mind — the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  culti- 
vation of  t^  more  artistic  side  of  the  British  workman, — and  to  his 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  may  be  traced  the  establishment  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  as  a  centre  of  art-training,  the  vast 
musical  festival  in  honour  of  Handel  held  in  the  Exhibition  building 
of  1851,  now  removed  to  Sydenham,  and  the  exhibition  of  art 
treasures  opened  at  Manchester  in  May  .1857. 
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The  explanation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the 
waninPmu  necessity  of  regarding  the  expenditure  of  the  current 
ud  Ghiaa.  yggj  as  one  of  war  proved  to  be  only  too  well  justified. 
For  during  the  recess  England  found  herself  with  two  small  wars  upon 
her  hands.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  Governor-General  of  India 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Persia.  On  the  27th  of  October  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour  proceeded  to  an  armed 
attack  upon  Canton. 

As  was  not  unusual  at  that  time  with  regard  to  matters  in  Asia, 
The  PenUa  the  Persian  war  attracted  but  little  attention.  Tet  the 
^•'*  Ministry  themselves  were  not  blind  to  its  importance. 

"We  are  beginning,"  wrote  Lord  Palmerston,  "to  repel  the  first 
opening  of  trenches  against  India  by  Eussia."  It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  was  determined  to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  with  Persia  to 
a  very  definite  conclusion.  For  some  time  hostility  to  the  English 
had  been  visible  at  the  Persian  Court,  and  had  culminated  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year  in  the  withdrawal  from  Teheran  of  Mr.  Murray, 
the  English  representative.  But  this  squabble  went  hand  in  hand 
with  a  far  more  important  matter,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Herat 
By  an  agreement  concluded  in  1853  between  the  Persian  Government 
and  Colonel  Shiel,  the  British  Minister,  the  Persian  Shah  undertook 
not  to  attack  this  important  post  unless  it  were  invaded  by  a  foreign 
army,  which  meant  an  army  from  the  East,  and  in  that  case  the  Shah 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as  the  foreigner  should  retire. 
The  ruler  of  Herat  at  the  end  of  the  year  1866  was  Syad  Mahomed. 
A  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Yusuf  Khan,  a  member  of  the  old  royal 
family,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Herat.  At  the  same  time  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  Afghan  ruler  of  Cabul,  conquered  Candahar.  The 
Persian  Shah,  pretending  that  this  was  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
acquisition  of  Herat,  chose  to  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
vention of  1853  had  been  fulfilled,  and  sent  troops  and  captured  the 
city.  Its  fall  was  immediately  followed  by  the  declaration  of  war 
from  India  (November  1,  1856).  In  his  proclamation  the'Govemor- 
General  explained  the  condition  of  the  treaties,  declared  that  the 
assertion  that  Dost  Mahomed  had  been  instigated  to  advance  by  the 
British  Government  was  false,  that  there  was  no  proof  that  any 
advance  upon  Herat  was  intended,  and  as  friendly  remonstrances  had 
failed,  it  became  incumbent  upon  England  to  convince  the  Persian 
Shah  that  solemn  engagements  could  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
A  force  from  Bombay  and  a  fleet  were  at  once  despatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  town  of  Bushire  captured  (December  10).    No 
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great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  success  of  British  anus,  bat  it  was 
known  that  the  sitaation  was  unhealthy,  and  that  advanoe  towards  the 
interior  lay  across  formidable  mountain  ridges  and  might  be  attended 
with  serious  difficulty.  The  first  expedition  was  followed  up  by 
strong  reinforcements  under  Sir  James  Outram,  having  General 
Havelock  as  his  second  in  comnuind.  He  could  dispose  of  about 
5000  troops.  With  these,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships,  he 
succeeded  in  entirely  defeating  the  forces  opposed  to  him,  and  in 
capturing  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Mohamera,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  city  of  Ahwaz,  further  inland.  Further 
advance  became  unnecessary.  On  the  4th  of  March  1857  a  peace 
was  signed  in  Paris  by  which  the  Shah  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Herat,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
city,  or  to  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  independence  of  either  of  those  States.  If  differences 
arose  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the  British 
Government,  and  till  those  friendly  offices  failed,  no  recourse  was  to 
he  had  to  arms. 

The  attack  on  Canton  was  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  seizing  a  ncouMe 
Lorcha  or  coasting  schooner  called  the  Arrow,  By  the  ^•'* 
existing  treaties  a  strict  system  of  extradition  was  established  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  English,  whether  residing  at  Hong  Kong  or 
in  their  ships.  The  criminals  of  either  race  were  to  be  diligently 
sought  for  and  returned  to  their  own  authorities.  Also  all  British 
trading  vessels  were  to  have  a  register  in  Chinese  and  English  under 
the  seal  of  the  chief  superintendent  of  trade.  In  1855  the  local 
government  of  Hong  Kong  had  passed  an  ordinance  authorising  the 
grant  of  such  registers  for  a  year  to  vessels  owned  by  British  subjects, 
whether  they  conformed  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  English 
law  or  not.  In  the  case  of  the  Arrow ^  even  this  relaxation  had 
been  relaxed ;  the  proprietor  of  the  Amm  was  a  Chinese  resident 
in  Hong  Kong,  but  not  a  naturalised  British  subject  In  September 
1855  it  had  received  a  colonial  register  and  sailed  under  the  British 
flag,  but  that  register  lapsed  in  September  1856.  Here  was  therefore 
a  vessel,  Chinese  built,  Chinese  owned,  Chinese  manned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  master,  and  without  a  British  register,  but  sailing 
under  the  British  flag.  The  authorities  in  Canton  believed  that  one 
of  the  crew  was  a  pirate ;  a  war  boat  came  ofif  as  she  lay  in  the  Canton 
river  and  siezed  the  whole  crew.  Mr.  Parkes,  the  British  Consul, 
demanded  that  the  crew  should  be  brought  to  the  consulate  under 
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the  extradition  treaty,  and  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  British 
Plenipotentiary  at  Hong  Kong,  narrating  the  circumstances.  In 
reply  Sir  J.  Bowring  acknowledged  that  the  Arrofijo  had  no  right 
to  hoist  the  British  flag,  but  said  that  as  the  Chinese  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  expiration  of  the  licence,  they  had  violated  the  treaty 
by  refasing  to  give  up  the  prisoners.  The  (Commissioner  Yeh,  the 
governor  at  Canton,  refusing  to  make  any  reparation,  Sir  John 
Bowring  summoned  Sir  Michael  Seymour  with  the  British  fleet.  On 
the  23d  of  October  he  took  forts  on  the  river,  including  one  called 
the  Dutch  folly,  on  an  island  opposite  the  city.  Upon  this  Yeh  sor- 
rendered  the  men,  but  demanded  that  two  of  them,  charged  with 
piracy,  should  be  given  back  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  But  Mr. 
Parkes  had  demanded  a  public  restitution  and  apology ;  as  this  was 
not  sent,  he  refused  to  recognise  the  restoration  of  the  men  without 
it  as  an  act  of  reparation,  sent  them  back  to  the  Chinese,  and  raised 
a  new  demand.  By  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842,  and  subsequently, 
stipulations  had  been  made  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  English  to 
Canton.  These  stipulations  had  been  evaded,  and  had  not  been 
pressed.  Sir  John  Bowring  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
bringing  them  up,  and  thus  shifting  the  ground  of  the  quarrel 
Throughout  November  attacks  upon  the  river  and  the  Chinese  vessels 
were  carried  on.  The  Bogue  forts  and  those  opposite  to  them, 
mounting  600  guns,  were  captured.  As  was  to  be  expected^  reprisals 
were  made ;  the  Chinese  burnt  down  the  foreign  factories,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Euro- 
pean crew  of  a  vessel  called  the  ThisUe;  and  while  Seymour  was 
waiting  for  reinforcements  a  violent  proclamation  was  issued  by  Yeh 
in  which  a  price  was  offered  for  the  heads  of  "  the  English  and  French 
dogs ;''  for  the  French,  too,  had  claims  which  they  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  urging.  In  the  spring  of  1 857  hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  many  junks  were  destroyed.  The  English  were  nearly  every- 
where successful  without  difficulty,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
strong  works  raised  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Fatshan  branch  of  the  river. 
It  became  necessary  to  despatch  troops  from  England,  and  Lord 
Elgin,  a  man  of  greater  authority  than  Sir  John  Bowring,  was  sent 
out,  with  Ashbumham  to  conmiand  the  troops.  Affairs  in  India 
looked  so  gloomy  that  the  expedition  was  diverted  to  Calcutta.  It 
was  not  till  October  that  Lord  Elgin  was  in  a  position  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  as  plenipotentiary. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  questionable  proceedings  as 
these  would  nass  without  notice  in  England.   There  was  a  strong  feel- 
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ing  among  ihemoieadrftiiioedlibeials  that  Loid  Palmemton  was  here 
playing  that  part  wlatich  they  so  often  ezroneoiuly  attri-  s^taiMM 
bated  to  him,  and  bullying  a  weak  country.  Mr.  Cobden  **•  mmiu 
made  himself  the  spokesman  of  this  party,  and  mored 
a  resolution  in  the  House  to  the  effect  that  the  papers  laid  on  the 
table  failed  to  establish  satisfiEUJtory  gronnds  for  the  violent  measures 
resorted  to.    A  long  and  able  discussion  followed^  and  besides  many 
of  tbe  LibexaJb,  with  Lord  John  Bussell  at  their  head,  Gladstone  and 
the  Peelites,  Disraeli  and  the  ConseryatlTes,  combined  in  supporting 
the*res<dution.    It  became  eyident  that  if  it  was  carried  it  would  be 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.    As  such  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  regarded  it.    Bat  he  did  not  belieye  that  the  verdict  of  the 
House,  construed  in  this  broad  manner,  was  the  verdict  of  the  people ; 
and  when  upon  a  division  the  Government  appeared  in 


a  minority  of  16  (March  3),  instead  of  resigning  he  dis-  ^Jjj*  ^  **• 
solved  Pariiam^t  and  appealed  to  the  Constituencies.  c«iiftdij. 
The  question  placed  1)efore  them  was  really  a  personal  •'■*«**"^' 
one ; — ^had  they,  or  had  they  not,  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  answer  was  for  the  time  conclusive.    The  Crimean  war  had 
roused  ihe  aggressive  feelings  of  the  nation.    The  man  who,  in  the 
midst  of  its  disasters,  had  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  carrying  it 
to  a  saccessful  conclusion,  whose  firmness  had  secured  a  peace  at  that 
time  considered  honourable,  and  whose  administration  had  since  been 
crowned  with  success  in  Persia,  was  a  general  favourite.     In  all 
directions  his  party  was  successfuL    Several  of  the  leading  Peelites 
lost  their  aeal»,  Bright^  Milner  Gibson,  and  Cobden,  were  all  defeated. 
It  was  with  a  triumphant  majority  that  Lord  PaJmerston  met  the 
new  Parliament  on  the  30th  of  April 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  China  went  on.    The  first  ^ort  at  nego- 
tiation failed.     Yeh's  answers  were  all  of  an  evasive  p„^^^ 
character.    Late  in  December  Canton  was  bombarded  obia*. 
and  the  walls  occupied.    At  the  beginning  of  January  '""•  "**• 
1858  the  town  itaelf  was  entered,  and  Yeh  captured  and  sent  off  to 
Calcutta,    The  demands  of  the  English  and  French  Commissioners 
were  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  when  no  answer  was 
received,  tibe  Conmiissloners  went  with  the  fieets  to  the  Piho  river  to 
insist  upon  a  reply.    The  forts  which  covered  the  river  were  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  the  fieets  pushed  up  as  far  as  Tientsin.    Then  in 
June,  a£ber  some  delay,  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  brought  to  a 
suocesaful  conduston  by  a  treaty  securing  the  peiman^it  establish- 
ment <rf  a  Britidi  Minister  at  Pekin,  the  opening  of  more  ports,  the 
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establishment  of  Consuls,  and  the  dear  definition  of  the  rights,  in 
judicial  matters,  to  be  exercised  by  the  respectiye  countries  over  their 
subjects. 

While  the  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East  continued  to  be 
n«XBdiu  iu  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  they  began  to  be 
Mvtiajr.  mingled  with  rumours  of  disaffection  in  the  Indian 

army ;  and  the  triumphs  of  the  British  troops  in  Persia,  and  the  less 
glorious  successes  in  China,  passed  out  of  public  sight,  hidden  by  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  English  Empire  in  India  is  practically  a  military  occupation. 
ztadi»  iwui  ""^^^  resources  of  England  alone  in  men  and  money  have 
bjmiUtary  never  proved  sufficient  to  carry  it  out;  from  the  time 
oorapatum.  ^£  Clive,  wheu  the  English  trading  company  began  to. 
acquire  dominions  in  India,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  native  assistance  to  supply  troops.  Every  addition  to  the 
constantly  growing  territory  in  English  possession,  or  under  English 
influence,  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  native  army, 
till  in  1857  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  vast  alien 
country  kept  in  subjection  by  a  mercenary  army  of  nearly  300,000 
of  its  own  inhabitants.  The  principles  of  cohesion  which  held  this 
mass  together,  and  kept  it  under  discipline,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  the  advantage  of  their  pay,  the  tsfjprii  de  corps  engendered  by 
successes  in  the  field,  the  personal  influence  of  the  European  officers 
who  organised  and  commanded  them,  and  a  fidelity  of  very  great  but 
unknown  strength  to  their  salt,  as  it  was  called — ^that  is,  to  those  whose 
bread  they  had  eaten.  When  it  is  remembered  tiiat  the  Sepoy 
brought  with  him  to  the  camp  his  civil  life,  his  family,  his  religious 
rites,  and  his  caste,  and  that  he  was  thus  alive  to  every  movement, 
social  or  religious,  which  was  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
India,  it  is  plain  that  an  army  thus  constituted  must  have  been  an 
instrument  requiring  most  judicious  handling.  Since  the  time  when 
it  was  first  constituted,  the  Indian  army  had  been  considerably 
changed,  and  in  some  respects  for  the  worse.  It  had  become  more 
Europeanised.  The  possibility  of  rising  to  high  military  rank  had 
been  taken  from  the  natives.  No  coloured  man  was  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  command  Europeans.  The  most  ignorant  lad 
ahui«MiaiiM  who  joined  the  regiment  waa  at  once  superior  to  every 
aattTe  army,  native  officer,  however  great  his  worth  and  experience. 
The  large  number  of  European  officers  in  each  regiment,  which  had 
been  increased  in  accordance  with  the  custom  obtaining  in  the 
army  at  home,  tended,  by  supplying  the  Europeans  with  a  society 
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of  their  own,  to  separate  them  from  that  eloee  inteicoarw  with 
their  men  which  had  at  first  been  one  great  source  of  their  strength. 
Improred  means  of  commonioation  with  England,  and  the  large 
introduction  of  English  society,  had  acted  still  more  in  the  same 
direction.  The  same  cause  had  taught  the  English  officer  but  too 
frequently  ta  regard  his  Indian  service  as  teinporary,  and  to  look 
forward  to  dosing  his  life  Upon  his  pension  in  England.  It  had 
thus  happened  that'  even  the  free  use  of  the  native  languages  had 
become  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment  At  the  same  time  the 
large  increase  of  the  English  dominions,  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  efficient  agents,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  employing  as  civil 
or  political  officers  military  men.  It  was  naturally  to  the  abler  among 
them  that  these  appointments  fell,  and  thus  the  standard  of  those  • 
who  remained  with  tiieir  regiments  tended  to  be  lowered.  It  appears 
certain  that,  although  the  officers  had  an  almost  blind  love  for  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  implicit  confidence  in  their 
men,  the  close  tie  between  European  and  native  in  the  army  had 
been  much  loosened,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  officers  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  their  men  had  in  a  large  degree  disappeared, 
and  room  had  thus  been  afforded  for  the  growth  of  deepTseated  dis- 
content wholly  unknown  to  the  officers. 

The  process  of  change  had  not  gone  on  without  repeated  indications 
of  the  danger  it  was  causing.  Mutiny  after  mutiny,  though  partial 
and  speedily  suppressed,  had  broken  out  in  different  w«ndagifi?wi 
parts  of  India.  Of  these  the  apparent  causes  had  been  bjfdmw 
various,  but  always  illustrated  the  strange  credulity  of 
the  Sepoy,  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  feelings  when  either 
his  religious  prejudices  or  the  advantages  derived  from  his  service 
were  assaulted.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  dangerous  demon- 
strations of  disaffection,  the  Yelore  mutiny  in  1806,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Sepoy  troops  to  serve  in  Sindh  in  1843,  the  first  was  caused 
largely  by  religious  panic.  The  defiling  leather  stock,  the  round  hat, 
and  the  belt  which  formed  a  cross  upon  the  Sepoy's  breast,  were 
regarded  as  so  many  insidious  attempts  to  break  down  the  caste  and 
religion  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan.  It  was  even  believed  that  for 
the  same  purpose  the  bloo4  of  hogs  and  kine  had  been  mingled  with 
the  salt  they  were  called  upon  to  use.  On  the  second  occasion  it  was 
the  demand  inade  upon  the  native  regiments  to  occupy  the  newly 
annexed  country,  without  the  additional  payment  which  had  hitherto 
attended  service  beyond  the  Indus,  which  aroused  the  spirit  of 
rebellion.    While  on  a  third  occasion,  at  Barrackpore,  in  1824,  it  was 
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the  dread  of  being  required  to  serf e  in  Burmah,  wliich  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  legsnled  as  beyond  tbe  swvice  for  which  he  had  contmcted, 
and  wluch  implied  either  mnch  privation  on  the  voyage  or  loss  of 
caste,  whieb  drove  the  47ih  to  an  outbreak,  suppressed  oi^  by 
the  ftre  of  European  artillery  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  regiment. 
Again,  the  Sepoy  was  not  only  a  soldier  but  a  member  of  a  nation, 
and  liable  to  be'  influenced  by  t^e  social  and  political  feelings  <^  those 
around  him.  And  the  native  army  being  recognised  as  tilie  instrument 
by  which  English  supremacy  was  upheld,  it  was  the  Utftofal  desire  of 
all  those  who  for  any  cause  wished  ill  to  that  empire  to  undermine 
the  fidelity  of  the  army,  to  turn  if  possible  against  them  the  instra- 
ment  the  English  had  themselves  created.  Astute  men  were  always 
ready,  therefore,  to  play  upon  the  credulous  and  sensitive  character  of 
the  native  soldier,  and  disaffection  in  the  army  rose  or  fell  according 
as  the  sway  tA  political  events  roused  the  enemies  of  England  to 
hopeful  activity,  or  condemned  them  for  the  time  to  passive  sub- 
mission. Thus  the  intngues  of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exdtiDg  cause  of  the  mutiny  of  1806  ;  the  disasters  in  Cabal 
encouraged  the  mutineep  of  1843 ;  the  final  destruction  of  the  Sikh 
power  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat  for  a  time  set  discontent  at  rest. 

But  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Grovemment  of  late  years  had  tended 
to  increase  largely  those  classes  who  disliked  the  English  rule.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie  from  1848  to  1856  was  one  of 
TiMKahMtfeM  unusual  brilliancy.  The  second  Sikh  war  had  been 
ftU«iftte4  by      brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  j  at  the  other  side 


pouor.  of  India  Pegu  had  been  conquered ;  and  the  territory 

under  the  direct  rule  of  the  English  Government  had  been  largely 
increased.  But  these  apparently  brilliant  results  had  been  purchased 
by  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  which  was  not  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  natives.  Keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  direct 
English  rule,  as  contrasted  with  the  administration  of  native  princes, 
Lord  Dalhousie  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting  to  its  full  the  para- 
mount power  which  the  English  claimed.  Whenever  a  princely 
family  became  extinct  he  regarded  its  dominions  as  having  lapsed, 
and  took  possession  of  them  ;  and  in  defiance  of  Indian  custom  dis- 
regarded the  process  of  adoption  by  which  those  families  had  been 
perpetuated.  As  it  happened  it  was  the  Mahrattas,  the  last  of  the 
great  conquering  Hindoo  people,  who  suffered  chiefly  by  this  policy. 
No  less  than  four  great  divisions  of  their  empire  underwent  the 
mocess  of  anuexation.  In  1849  the  possessions  of  the  Bajah  of 
^ttarah,  the  nominal  head  of  the  whole  confederation,  were  appro- 
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priated  npon  the  death  of  the  chief.  Under  Bimilar  circauistances,  in 
18&3>  Nagpoie,  the  dominioa  of  the  Bonslar,  passed  under  English 
role ;  and  the  same  feite  befell  the  smaller  State  of  Jhansee,  in  spite 
of  the  strenaoQS  opposiliou  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Rajah,  and  her 
assertion,  which  was  tme,  of  tiie  mtVroken  fidelity  of  her  house.  The 
case  of  the  Peishwa  wai»  a  little  different,  for  the  last  holder  of  that 
title  had  abeadj  withdrawn  from  his  dominions  and  lived  as  an 
English'  pemdoner  at  Bithoor.  Bat  on  his  death  Lord  Dalhousie 
refused  to  recognise  Nana  Sahif>,  his  adopted  son,  as  his  political  heir, 
and  thus  deprived  him  of  his  title,  and  the  adtantages  which  accrued 
to  him  from  it.  The  historf  of  the  mutiny  tells  only  too  phunly,  in 
the  massacres  of  Oawnpore  and  Jhansee,  the  hostility  thus  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  Mahrattas. 

There  were  two  other  annexations  which,  in  different  ways,  exercised 
an  even  more  important  influence  upon  the  coming  struggle.  These 
were  the  annexation  of  Oude  and  of  the  Punjab.  If  the  appropriation 
of  the  Mahratta  inrincipalities  touched  the  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  it 
was  the  Mohamedans  who  were  irritated  by  the  annexation  of  Oude. 
The  wretched  government  and  profligate  extravagance  of  the  Oude 
Court  had  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Calcutta  ; 
and  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  not  nMAmuzftUon 
only  in  the  interests  of  good  government,  but  also  with  a  JJtwSi 
view  to  utilise  Oude  as  a  bulwark  to  the  English  power,  euri«d  out. 
had  obliged  the  Nabob  to  disband  his  disorderly  native  troops,  and  to 
take  into  his  pay  a  certain  amount  of  British  soldiers,  surrendering 
districts  yielding  a  large  revenue  in  order  to  secure  punctual  payment 
of  the  subsidy.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  apparently' 
believe  in  the  lengthened  duration  of  this  sort  of  double  government. 
He  thontight  that  no  effective  security  could  be  provided  until  both  the 
civil  and  military  management  of  the  Crovemment  was  transferred  to 
the  Company.  But  Lord  Wellesley's  successors  had  held  their  hand. 
The  sovereign  of  Oude,  whatever  the  faults  of  his  adndnistration,  had 
proved  faithftil,  and  had  even  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  king. 
Meanwhile  the  civil  government  had  become  simply  monstrous. 
Attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  king  to  reason ;  they  all  proved 
vain,  and  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  such  Governor-Generals  as 
Bentinck  and  Lord  Hardinge,  but  of  men  so  averse  to  any  general 
system  of  annexation  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Low,  Outram,  and 
Sleenum,  it  appeared  an  absolute  duty  laid  upon  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
country.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  officers  all  recom- 
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mended  that  the  revenue  should  be  applied  wholly  to  the  uses  of  the 
coontiy.  Postponed  for  a  while  by  the  difficulties  in  the  Punjab,  the 
question  of  annexation  came  up  again  in  1855,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Directors  at  home^  Lord  Dalhousie  determined  to  incorporate 
the  country  with  the  English  dominions,  and  to  draw  from  it  revenue 
as  from  any  other  part  of  India.  Outram  was  intrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  sentence.  The  transfer  of  power  Was  completed 
without  difficulty  and  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  left  Lidia  in  the  belief  that  he  had  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  his  last  and  greatest  measure.  It  is  possible  that 
had  this  great  revolution  been  steadily  carried  out  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  this  hopeful  state  of  things  might  have  continued.  But  unfor- 
tunately Outram  was  disabled  by  his  health  finom  completing  the  work. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  inferior  men,  who,  fall  of  the  advantages  of 
the  English  system,  imposed  it  recklessly  upon  the  people.  By  the 
action  of  the  settlement  officers  the  wealthy  Talukdars  found  them- 
selves stripped  of  half  their  property.  The  class  who  had  depended 
upon  the  Court  were  naturally  ruined.  The  military  class  no  longer 
found  scope  for  their  energy.  And  even  the  peasants  were  distressed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  revenue  system,  better  it  might  be,  but  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  they  knew  and  understood.  Thus,  while  the 
mere  act  of  annexation  appeared  to  be  a  blow  at  the  rights  of  all 
the  princely  families  of  India,  all  classes  of  the  people  became  bitterly 
alienated  from  the  new  rule,  and  it  was  from  Oude  that  a  numb^ 
(estimated  at  three-fifths)  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  were  drawn. 

It  was  not  only  in  its  larger  political  action  that  the  English 
Government  had  been  exciting  discontent.  The  action  which  had  so 
tended  to  alienate  the  people  of  Oude  was  only  an  instance  of  the 
approved  and  accepted  policy  of  many  of  our  best  statesmen  in  India. 
In  fE^t  something  resembling  it  had  been  the  inevitable  attendant 
upon  every  fresh  increase  of  our  empire.  The  destruction  of  the 
DiMontaiit  apparatus  of  native  royalty  had  cut  loose  and  thrown 
nNunA^oTt  ^^*^°^  *^®^  ^"^  ^^  employment  those  who  had  depended 
of  tht  r«Tt&u.  upon  the  Court.  The  rearrangement  of  the  revenue  upon 
the  principles  then  accepted  had  as  inevitably  des£rpyed  what  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  native  aristocracy.  Starting  with  tiiie  idea  that  the 
native  gentry  were  of  necessity  oppressors,  the  object  of  our  statesmen 
was  to  protect  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  means  by  which  they 
sought  to  do  this  was  to  allow  as  little  as  possible  to  intervene  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  But  the  Governments  to  which  we 
ucceeded  had  granted  the  collection  of  revenue  to  a  class  of  men 
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called  Talukdars.  To  them  had  be^  giyen  dbtricts  or  estates,  not  bb 
property,  bat  saddled  with  a  oertain  amoant  of  levenae  due  to  Uie 
GoYernment,  and  with  the  right  of  keeping  for  themselTee  the  rent  of 
the  estate  after  the  GoTemment  dflimB  had  been  paid  The  property 
of  tiie  land  lay  with  the  Zemindan  or  with  tiie  village  oommnnitiea. 
The  English  system  consisted  in  recognising  only  this  proprietory 
right,  and  in  dealing  directly  with  the  Zemindars  withont  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Talnkdars  or  collectors*  But  in  fact  it  was  these 
Talukdars  who,  exercising  a  sort  of  manorial  right  over  the  land,  were 
the  landed  gentry  of  the  country.  The  English  reYenne  system,  as 
exemplified  in  the  great  settlement  of  the  North-Western  Frovinces, 
whidi  began  in  1833,  almost  entirely  swept  away  this  class.  To  many  ' 
of  the  wisest  and  most  observant  men  in  India  it  was  evident  that  this 
system  turned  against  us  a  great  and  influential  body,  without  securing 
us  the  support  of  the  peasant  whom  we  wished  to  protect,  but  from 
whose  mind  the  memory  of  old  connections  could  not  be  obliterated. 
Still  farther  in  the  same  direction  went  the  principle  of  resuming  rent- 
free  properties  unless  a  title  to  them  could  be  exhibited.  As  many  of 
these  properties  had  been  acquired  many  years  before  by  grants  ei^er 
of  cor  predecessors  or  of  ourselves  in  the  early  times  of  our  occupation, 
and  as  the  preservation  of  documents  in  the  climate  of  India  is  no 
easy  thing,  the  resumption  was  little  else  than  a  revolution  in  the 
tenure  of  land. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  feeling 
of  discontent,  widely  diffused  among  many  classes  of  the  country, 
might  find  an  exponent  in  the  native  army,  or  how  a  sfltetoa«b« 
mutiny  in  this  army  might  speedily  grow  into  a  great  ^5^^^ 
national  rebellion,  and  even  a  struggle  between  the  black  tfiieontwt. 
and  white  races.  And  this  is  in  fact  what  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1857.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  the  finger  upon  the 
original  cause  of  the  mutiny,  to  settle  whether  it  was  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo  in  its  first  shape,  or  whether  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  Sepoys,  or  a  part  of  the  general  movement  of  the  discontented 
classes,  the  ofi&pring  of  intrigues  carried  on  by  astute  men  using  the 
childish  character  of  the  Sepoy  as  their  instrument.  The  elements  of 
danger  were  at  all  events  present  in  profusion.  An  exiled  and  dis- 
contented king  of  Oude  kept  his  Court  in  Calcutta.  The  claimant  to 
the  rank  of  Peishwa  was  nursing  his  wrongs  at  Bithoor.  Even  the 
effete  representative  of  the  old  Mogul  line  had  been  looking  with 
hope  to  the  movements  of  the  Persian  Shah,  and  was  dreaming  of  a 
new  Mohamedan  invasion.    And  Oude  at  all  events  was  full  of  a 
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rained  dass  of  landed  magnates  and  of  a  disbanded  soldiery,  pining 
for  tlie  diaordefbf  rule  so  summarily  swe^ t  svfty.  The  point  through 
wbieh  the  Sepoy  iims  to  be  leaolied  was  in  this  ease  Ms  religion.  The 
all.deT<Airkg  cbamcter  of  Hie  English  G^yemmeirt,  whieh  spared 
neither  prince  nev  gentleman  not  etfstom  noi^  pirejudioe,  seemed  to 
wanasft  tlie  idea  that  caste  and  religlott  would  be  equally  disregarded. 
It  seenMd  not  nni^asonable  to  believe  that  a  thorough  reeasting  of  all 
conditions  ef  life,  political  or  sodal,  «pon  a  model  in  some  sort  at  all 
eyents  Ebglisb,  was  the  ultHnate  object  aimed  at  by  the  dominant 
nation.  Full  of  suspicion^  the  Sepoy  miseonstrued  everything  under 
Paaieof  this  false  Hght.    Troops  were   required   io   serve  in 

ISSJ**  Burmah,  but  the  Brahmin  might  not  co<^  upon  "  the 

the  s^MN.  black  water  \ "  to  cross  the  sea  condemned  him  to  lire 
during  the  voyage  upon  the  parohed  grain  he  brought  with  him. 
Most  of  the  regiments  in  the  Bengal  army  were  r^ruited  only  for 
service  to  which  they  oould  march,  only  a  few  for  general  purposes. 
It  seemed  se  absurd  a  thing  that  a  Qovemment  should  not  be  able 
to  command  the  services  of  its  own  army  that  Lord  Canning,  the 
Govemor-C^neral,  himself  introduoed  and  carried  in  the  Legislative 
Council  a  law  prescribing  for  the  future  general  enlistment.  Here  at 
once  the  high-caste  Bepoy  saw  an  attempt  to  place  him  on  the  same 
footing  as  everybody  else,  and  to  ruin  his  religious  peculiarities.  All 
sorts  of  foolish  rumours  of  the  same  description  were  rife.  But  at 
length  it  seemed  to  the  prejudiced  and  ignorant  minds  of  the  soldiers 
that  the  attempt  was  being  made  in  good  earnest.  It  had  been 
decided  to  introduce  into  the  Indian  Army  the  Enfield  Bifie  in  the 
place  of  the  old  Brown  Bess.  The  ammunition  for  the  new  arm  con- 
sisted of  a  cartridge  containing  both  powder  and  ball,  and  greased 
that  it  might  pass  easily  down  the  fluted  barrel.  The  terrible  idea 
was  whispered,  and  once  whispered  flew  abroad  and  fixed  itself 
indelibly  in  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  that  the  grease  employed  con- 
tained the  fat  of  hogs  and  of  cattle.  The  mere  handling  of  such 
abominations  was  bad  enough,  but  as  the  cartridge  had  to  be  torn 
open  by  the  teeth,  the  subtle  defilement  seemed  to  pass  into  their 
very  mouths.  Here  was  an  evidenft  plan  for  at  once  wiping  out  the 
distinctions  of  religion,  and  fitting  all,  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  alike, 
to  become  Christians.  A  complete  panie  seems  to  have  seized  the 
army.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  regiments  were  assured  that,  except  in 
the  factories,  none  of  the  new  greased  cartridges  had  passed  into 
native  hands,  in  vain  that  they  were  assured  that  the  composition 
used  was  wholly  free  from  the  obnoxious  substances,  in  vsm  thai  they 
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were  allowed  to  gnase  th«r  own  amffiiniitiott.  Half  satisfled  with 
regard  to  the  grease  itself,  their  anxiety  turned  upon  the  paper  in 
wLioh  the  cart^dgei  wevi  wrapped,  and  whiok  happened  to  be  of  a 
glossy  far&oe.  Kor  cocdd  tbo  ehemieal  analysis  wldeh  {ivoTed  ito 
freedom  from  grease  remove  the  deep-rooted  belief  from  their  minds. 

The  first  overt  signs  of  the  deep  itnpresaieii  wMeh  this  panic  fear 
vas  cxerdsing  mpon  the  Sepoy's  mind  wete  shown  at  Barraokpore, 
the  LogiB  oBBtoament  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcatta.  Brigadier 
Hearsey  eixpkined  at  length  the  tratfc  with  regard  to  the  ammunition 
and  the  absuzdity  of  the  diead  of  vi(dent  conrrennon,  and  suooeeded 
for  a  while  in  cahning  the  nasoent  disorder.  But  before  n^n^^i^ 
many  weeks  were  over,  at  the  station  of  Berampore,  near  9mmtm: 
Moorshodabad,  on  February  26th,  the  men  of  Uie  19tk  '•**  "^  ""* 
legiment  refased  to  aecept  their  eartridges,  and  broke  into  open  mutiny. 
The  extent  and  eompleteness  of  the  organisation  of  whaeh  this  was 
hat  a  tckeUf  was  certainly  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  Govern- 
ment  or  by  Lord  Canning.  But  the  general  fact  that  the  mutiny 
threatened  extreme  danger  could  not  bat  be  present  to  his  mind.  For 
among  other  effects  following  upon  the  wide  extension  of  the  English 
dominion  came  the  necessity  of  trusting  the  more  settled  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  native  troops,  while  the  somewhat  scanty  su^^ly  of  Euro- 
peans was  drawn  towards  the  frontier.  At  this  time,  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  there  were  no  English 
regiments  except  one  at  Dina^re.  The  summary  punishment  of  a 
disaffected  regiment  by  disarmament  or  disbandment  could  only  be 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  European  force.  Lord 
Canning  therefore  at  once  despatdied  a  message  to  call  back  one  of 
the  English  regiments  from  Burmah.  Pending  its  arrival,  some  weeks 
of  the  gravest  anxiety  elapsed.  There  was  every  sign  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  19th  regiment,  now  being  slowly  marched  back 
towards  Calcutta,  was  shared  by  many  of  the  troops  in  the  large 
cantonment  of  Banackpore,  about  16  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
alarm  in  Calcutta  was  great,  nor  was  it  allayed  till  the  arrival  of  the 
regiment  f^om  Burmah.  Then  at  once  measures  were  taken  for  dis- 
arming the  19th.  But  before  this  punishment  could  be  inflicted,  a 
single  fanatical  Sepoy  of  the  name  of  Mogul  Pandi,  of  uattmot 
the  34th  regiment,  had  broken  out  at  Barrackpore,  and  j^JSmok]^. 
in  the  presence  of  his  regiment,  and  of  a  native  officer  """wh  u. 
who  stood  by  without  interfering,  had  assaulted  and  murdered  Lieu- 
teilant  Bangh.  The  execution  of  Mogul  Pandi,  and  after  some  delay 
of  the  native  officer,  was  carried  out,  and  inquiries  tended  to  show 
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that  it  would  soon  be  neceaaary  to  get  xld  of  the  whole  of  the  34fch 
regiment 

Meanwhile  events  in  other  parts  of  India  assumed  a  very  threat- 
ening ohaiacter,  and  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  disaffection  began 
to  become  evident  At  Umballah  complaints  of  the  cartridges  were 
rife,  and  night  after  night  mysterious  fires  in  the  native  lines  or 
among  the  Government  offices  showed  the  excitement  of  the  soldiery. 
At  Lucknow  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  attempting  with  his  usual 
ability  to  undo  the  hasty  work  of  his  predecessors,  found  himself 
compelled  to  disband  one  of  the  native  regiments.  Nana  Sahib,  from 
Cawnpore,  began  to  show  unwonted  energy  of  intrijgue,  and  at  Meerut, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  85  troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry,  a  matter  of 
importance  because  they  were  chiefly  Mahomedans,  refused  to  accept 
the  ammunition  offered  them,  although  it  was  of  the  old  pattern. 
Though  there  was  thus  every  ground  for  apprehension,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  34th  was  carried  out  with  success,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  May  the  regiment  was  disbanded.  In  less  than  a  week  any  notion 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  tided  over  was  blown  to  the  winds,  and 
the  mutiny  had  burst  out  in  its  full  horror.  On  the  9th  of  May  the 
85  troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry  were  stripped  of  their  uniforms,  and 
HutiiiT  »t  *ake>i  to  ^be  jail  there  to  work  out  their  sentence  of  ten 
K6«rutL  years'  hard  labour.      In  the  presence  of  the  English 

^  ^**  troops  their  comrades  allowed  the  sentence  to  be  carried 

out  without  resistance.  But  on  the  following  day,  as  the  Sunday 
evening  closed,  and  as  the  English  population  were  on  the  way  to 
church,  the  native  troops  broke  into  rebellion.  European  and  native 
troops  occupied  separate  lines  in  the  cantonment,  those  of  the  Sepoys 
being  nearest  the  town.  The  insurgents  called  to  their  assistance  all 
the  city  rabble,  the  jail  was  broken  open,  the  native  lines  burnt,  the 
bungalows  of  the  English  officers  within  the  lines  pillaged,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  murdered.  General 
Hewitt,  who  was  in  command,  brought  his  European  troops,  after  some 
delay}  to  suppress  the  revolt,  but  the  native  regiments  had  already 
departed,  organised  and  with  arms  in  their  hands.  No  pursuit  was 
made,  and  the  city  mob  was  allowed  to  revel  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion throughout  the  night  The  mutineers  marched  direct  to  Delhi, 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  native  troops  there  fraternised 
with  the  new  arrivals ;  some  of  the  English  officers  were  put  to  death, 
others  retreated  to  the  great  magazine,  and  finding  it  no  longer 
tenable  blew  it  up,  while  such  as  remained  alive  took  refuge  in  flight 
The  old  King  of  Delhi  was  drawn  from  his  seclusion.    His  restoration 
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to  the  throne  was  declared,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  army  had  beoome 
a  national  reyolt. 

Where,  as  in  India,  a  rery  small  number  of  a  dominant  race  hold  in 

subjection  a  vast  territory  peopled  by  millions  of  men,     

a  general  uprudng  of  the  conquered  populations,  encount-  ^Mei 
ered  by  little  groups  of  officials  in  scattered  stations  **' 
spread  widely  over  the  whole  country,  inyolves  a  series  of  separate 
straggles,  and  changes  the  history  of  the  movement  into  an  account 
of  the  personal  doings,  the  bravery,  the  fertility  of  resource,  and  the 
sufferings  of  individual  men.  The  history  of  the  mutiny  has  been 
well  described  by  its  chief  historian  as  "a  bundle  of  biographies.'' 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1857,  in  scores  of  isolated  stations,  our 
fellow-countrymen  were  living  through  the  same  experiences.  Weeks 
of  uneasy  suspicion,  rendered  terrible  by  nightly  conflagrations ;  an 
ever-present  dread  suddenly  realised  at  some  unexpected  moment  by 
shouts  and  firing  j&om  the  native  lines ;  the  hastening  of  the  officers 
towards  the  mutineers  to  be  shot  down  by  the  men  they  had  so  fatally 
trusted ;  the  onward  rush  of  soldier  and  city  rabble  upon  the  jail ; 
the  glare  of  burning  bungalows  ;  the  flight  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  if 
English  help  was  at  hand ;  if  not,  the  hurried  escape  of  women  and 
children  anywhere  from  immediate  death ;  or  the  gallant  rally  of  some 
few  men  of  indomitable  courage,  detennined  in  their  little  fortress  at 
least  to  die  fighting; — such  were  the  universal  incidents  in  the 
mutiny.  Someitimes  it  was  quelled  by  the  grape-shot  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops,  sometimes  checked  by  the  marvellous  gallantry  of  a  few 
brave  men,  sometimes  sweeping  to  death  and  destruction  all,  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  European  race.  In  the  midst  of  such  horrors 
it  was  natural  to  look  upon  every  coloured  face  as  the  £ace  of  an 
enemy.  Yet  many  a  lady  owed  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  children 
to  the  fidelity  of  her  native  servants ;  not  a  few  fugitives  were 
sheltered  in  villages  or  by  native  landowners ;  no  inconsiderable 
number  even  of  the  native  troops  themselves  proved  faithful  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  th^n 

Apart  from  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  which,  inasmuch  as  the 
regiments  were  composed  of  men  of  all  races  and  widely 


distributed,  was  very  general,  the  movement  of  revolt  !SlIl!jf«Ju4  * 
occsnpied  chiefly  the  centre  of  India.    At  one  end  of  the  **»"«*• 
great  valley  of  the  Ganges  the  Punjab  was  kept  from  rising  by  the 
skill  and  vigour  of  its  administrators,  and  at  the  other  end  Bengal 
itself  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  but  little  disturbed.    Between 
those  districts,  ascending  the  river,  lie  Behar,  with  its  chief  city  of 
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Patnai  Oude,  newly  annexed,  with  liucknow  for  its  capital,  and  the 
North-West  Provinces,  including  Bohilcund,  and  extending  from  the 
Himalaya  across  the  river  to  below,  Jhansee.  They  contained  the 
great  Hindoo  city  of  Benares,  the  important  fort  of  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
pore,  thte  administrative  capital  Agra,  and  the  old  imperial  city  Delhi 
There  had  also  been  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  territories 
reaching  southward  into  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  limits  of 
the  Mahratta  State  of  Nagpore.  The  most  important  station  in 
these  terxitories  was  gaugor.  South  of  the  great  body  of  the  North- 
west Piovinoes,  but  somewhat  wrapped  round  by  the  Sang(»r  terri- 
tory, lay  what  was  known  as  Central  India,  the  dominions  of  the 
protected  Mahratta  potentates  Sindia  and  Holkar,  with  several  other 
smaller  states,  of  which  Bopal  was  this  most  important.  Sindia's 
capital  was  Gwalior,  Holkar's  was  Indore.  South  of  Delhi  lay 
Bajputan^^  occupied  by  a  C(m3iderable  number  of  self-goveming 
Hindoo  Princes,  under  the  suzerainty  of  England.  In  all  these 
countries  the  shock  of  the  rebellion  was  felt  more  or  less  severely. 
But  its  chief  centres  lay  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oude. 
The  importance  of  the  movement  in  Behar  lay  in  the  interruption 
which,  if  successful,  it  would  have  caused  to  the  line  of  conmiunication 
between  Calcutta  and  the  rebellious  centres ;  while,  in  like  maimer, 
any  disturbance  In  Central  India  threatened  the  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Bombay,  and  should  the  disafifection  have  spread  wider, 
opened  a  road  for  it  into  the  Mahratta  country,  including  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the 
one  the  place  of  assemblage  for  many  mutinous  regiments,  and  the 
home  of  the  revived  Mogul  Empire,  the  other  the  capital  of  a  newly 
annexed  and  thoroughly  disaffected  district,  rendered  them  at  first 
the  most  important  points  of  interest.  The  central  position  of  the 
revolted  Provinces  so  completely  separated  these  cities,  that  the  events 
with  whteh  they  were  connected  fall  into  distinct  groups ;  and  the 
troops  employed  against  them  formed  separate  armies  working  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  Empire.  But  although  public  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the  condition  of  Cential  India 
and  Gwalior  was  scarcely  less  critical.  The  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  English  supremacy  in  those  districts  depended  neces- 
sarily upon  the  assistance  which  could  be  affocded  by  the  Southern 
Presidencies.  But  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  had  its  own  diffi- 
culties. Largely  composed  of  Mahratta  States,  and  with  an  army 
recruited,  like  that  of  Bengal,  chiefly  from  Oude,  it  was  <^)en  to  the 
same  influences  as  the  more  northern  Presidency.    Fortunately  the 
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energy  and  tact  of  Lord  Elpbinstonfi  triomphed  over  hia  diffiooltiflii 
and  ht  vaa  enabled  to  undertake,  as  will  ba  aeen,  the  noonqaeit  of  tha 
Central  Provinoes.  The  Presidenojr  of  Madiaa  was  itself  nearly  free 
from  the  iafeotioa  of  the  mntiny.  Lord  Haxris,  the  GoYem<»r,  was 
able,  therefore,  to  use  the  troops  at  his  disposal  with  maiked  effeot  in 
succoitring  the  Europeans  in  Bengal 

The  outbreak  at  Meerut  proved  to  oe  a  spadk  whioh  exfdoded  the 
smouldering  mass  of  disaffection,  and  it  blazed  out  at  ctaMniMi- 
once  in  all  directions.  Before  a  numth  was  over,  in  no  toMk«rite 
less  than  forty  stations  the  troops  had  mutinied  with  '^"^* 
vaiying  success.  Such  of  them  as  got  away  unchecked  from  their 
cantonments  gathered  either  at  Lucknow  or  at  Delhi,  or  when  their 
work  of  slaughter  had  not  been  complete,  they  cooped  up  the  few 
Europeans  at  the  station  in  some  entrendmient  or  fortress  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Thus  at  Agra,  at  Allahabad,  and  at  Gawn- 
pore,  as  well  as  in  Lucknow,  little  garrisons  of  English  were  desper- 
ately holding  their  own.  The  line  of  communication  along  the  great 
trank  road  was  entirely  serered,  and  nothing  but  the  determined 
loyalty  of  Sindia  preyented  his  well-organised  contingent  at  Gwalior 
from  pouring  down  into  the  Ganges  valley,  and  completing  the 
destractlon  of  the  English.  Budely  awakened  to  the  terrible  extent 
of  the  danger,  the  Goyemment  in  Calcutta,  which  had  at  first  perhaps 
thought  somewhat  too  lightly  of  what  had  occurred,  exhibited  the 
greatest  energy.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  English  expedition 
to  Persia  had  proved  a  success,  and  that  the  troops  which  had  been 
empbyed  in  the  Gulf  were  abready  returning ;  eager  despatches  were 
sent  to  bring  them  quickly  to  Calcutta.  Begiments  were  on  their 
way  to  China,  and  an  urgent  message  to  Lord  Elgin  diverted  them 
towards  the  more  serious  scene  of  danger.  The  Government  of  Ceylon 
was  entreated  to  send  what  assistance  it  could  spiare,  and  regiments 
were  hurriedly  fetched  up  from  Madras,  bringing  with  them  one  of 
those  men  whose  stem,  even  fierce  energy,  was  at  the  moment  so  much 
required,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Neill  Thus  a  powerful  army  was 
being  gradually  fcamed  in  the  lower  Provinces. 

Meanwhile  tiie  English  found  an  extraordinary  source  of  strength 
in  their  newly  acquired  Province  oi  Punjab.     Upon  njap^jufci^ 
amiexing  it.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  determined  that  its  »ovcaof 
admimstaation  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.    To  find  ■*'^^"*«*'- 
officials  to  whom  to  intrust  it  he  had  spared  neith»  the  civil  nor  the 
military  service ;  the  ablest  men  of  both  classes  on  whom  he  could 
lay  his  hands  were  there  gath^ed.    Over  them  he  had  at  first  placed, 
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in  equal  authority  as  membera  of  a  OommisBion^  the  two  brothers 
Henry  and  John  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  ManseL  No  two  better  men 
than  the  Lawrences  could  possibly  have  been  selected.  The  noble 
and  sympathetic  character  of  Henry,  his  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  joined  with  a  firmness  and  decision 
which  never  wavered,  had  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  friends  and 
subordinates  with  whom  he  worked.  He  had  been  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  danger  that  lurked  under  the  existing  system  of  the  native 
army,  and,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  population  with- 
out the  fine-drawn  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo,  he  had  raised 
regiments  on  a  different  principle,  allowing  to  the  soldiers  the  use  of 
their  national  costume,  and  placing  them  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  a  few  picked  English  officers,  on  whose  fitness  as  leaders  he 
could  rely.  Thus  'had  been  formed  bodies  of  irregular  cavahy,  and 
notably  the  corps  of  Guides,  whose  excellence  and  fidelity  had  been 
proved  in  constant  activity  on  the  frontier.  After  a  while,  it  had 
seemed  to  Lord  Dalhousie  better  that  the  joint  Commission  should 
^ve  place  to  a  single  rule.  And  the  transition  period  having  passed, 
it  was  perhaps  wise  that  the  solid  and  statesnuuilike  ability,  extra- 
ordinary self-devotion,  and  high  administrative  power  of  John 
Lawrence  should  have  been  preferred,  and  the  sole  commissibnership 
should  have  been  placed  in  his  hands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  eider  brother,  but  he  too  had  found  a  new  and  congenial 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  out  the 
great  revolution  in  Oude.  The  change  of  government  in  the  Puigab 
had  at  all  events  worked  well.  The  firmest  mutual  reliance  existed 
between  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  his  subordinates.  No  hasty 
introduction  of  English  methods  had  checked  the  growing  confidence 
between  the  people  and  their  European  rulers,  engendered  by  the  wise 
management  of  Henry  Lawrence ;  nor  had  his  military  arrangements 
been  interfered  with. 

In  the  furthest  comer  of  the  Province,  in  the  post  of  danger  at 
En«rgetie  Poshawur,  iu   the   immediate   neighbourhood   of  the 

meumrei  of  Afghan  passes,  the  ablest  of  the  able  group  of  Punjab 
'''*'^'  officers  were  stationed.  Herbert  Edwardes,  whose 
energy  had  been  shown  in  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  was  Commissioner 
there,  having  as  his  colleague  in  civil  and  political  work  John 
Nicholson,  while  the  command  of  the  considerable  forces  centred  in 
the  valley  was  held  by  a  soldier  of  the  firmest  temper,  Sydney 
Cotton.  The  full  significance  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut^  and  the 
revolt,  of  Delhi,  was  at  once  apparent  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.    He 
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nnderstood  the  absomte  necessity  of  immediately  re- establishing  the 
prestige  of  England  by  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  imperial  city.  He 
wrote  to  Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  at  that  time  in  the 
Himalayas,  eagerly  urging  him  to  get  together  troops  at  once,  and 
advance  upon  Delhi,  and  called  upon  the  three  officers  at  Peshawur 
to  advise  on  the  most  efficient  method  of  preserving  the  Punjab  from 
the  infection  of  mutiny,  and  of  despatching  every  available  man  to 
assist  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  what  he  considered  his  all-impor- 
tant task.  The  upshot  of  the  council  was  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  movable  column  to  suppress  the  mutiny  wherever  it  might  arise, 
the  disarmament  of  every  doubtful  regiment,  the  stem  punishment  of 
every  open  mutineer,  and  the  large  enlistment  and  rapid  organisation 
of  new  native  recruits  to  supply  the  places  of  the  disbanded  regiments. 
To  the  command  of  the  movable  column,  regardless  of  all  claims  of 
seniority,  Lawrence  appointed  Nicholson,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
The  energetic  measures  taken  answered  aU  the  hopes  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Sikh  regiments,  whose  fidelity  never  faltered,  were  rapidly 
formed.  The  mountain  tribesmen  were  enlisted  in  a  sort  of  militiiv. 
A  terrible  execution,  at  which  forty  mutineers  were  blown  from  the 
guns,  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  wavering  Sepoys.  The 
doubtful  regiments  at  Peshawur  were  disarmed  without  difficulty, 
and  when  subsequently  they  broke  away  and  attempted  to  join  the 
other  mutineers,  Nicholson,  with  a  party  of  police,  in  a  fierce  pursuit 
of  twenty  hours'  duration,  utterly  destroyed  them.  Subsequently  the 
movable  column,  inspired  by  his  fiery  energy,  brought  security  to 
all  the  outlying  stations. 

Anson,  though  he  knew  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  resources  at  his  command,  had  not  ne  dfg«»f 
hesitated ;  a  force,  chiefly  of  Europeans,  was  rapidly  got  "*•"**• 
together  at  Umballah.  A  siege  train,  brought  in  the  nick  of  time 
across  the  Sutlej  from  the  Government  arsenalat  Phillour,  over  a 
bridge  which  two  hours  later  was  swept  away  by  the  rising  river,  was 
added  to  the  force,  and  it  started  on  its  way  towards  Delhi.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  live  to  accompany  it.  Snffijring  from 
ili-heahh,  and  weakened  by  the  anxieties  of  the  time,  he  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  cholera  (May  27th).  His  place  was  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Barnard,  under  whom  the  column  advanced  to  meet  the 
English  troops  from  Meerut,  within  a  few  miles  from  Delhi.  On  the 
way  the  Meerut  division  defeated,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  Hindon,  a  body 
of  rebel  troops.  The  junction  between  Barnard  and  Wilson  was 
effected,  and  after  a  successful  battle,  a  ridge  covering  the  north  and 

VICT.  V 
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north-east  side  of  the  city  was  seized  and  occupied.  On  preyions 
occasions  Delhi  had  never  proved  a  formidahle  obstacle  to  an 
advancing  arm j.  Lord  Canning,  at  the  other  end  of  India,  felt  so 
sure  that  it  would  be  immediately  disposed  of,  that  he  sent  instroc- 
tions  to  the  General  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  It  is  just  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sebastopol, 
so  here,  an  immediate  assault  might  have  produced  great  results ;  and 
such  a  measure  was  urged  by  the  younger  and  more  vehement  officers 
of  the  force.  But  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extreme  inequality  of  numbers,  the  terrible  effect  which  would  attend 
failure,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  lengthened  street  fighting, 
determined  against  immediate  action,  and  waited  for  reinforcements. 
It  was  from  the  Punjab  alone  that  those  reinforcements  could  come ; 
and  as  a  first  instalment  the  Guides,  after  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary marches  on  record,  in  which  they  covered  580  miles  in  22 
days,  entered  the  camp  without  any  appearance  of  fatigue.  Bat 
when  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spaxed  had  been  despatched,  there 
stUl  seemed  but  little  chance  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  besieg- 
ing force  was  in  fact  itself  besieged.  Again  and  again  the  ridge  was 
assaulted ;  always  indeed  with  the  same  result,  but  always  with  a  loss 
which  the  little  army  could  ill  afford.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  weakened 
by  his  incessant  exertions,  before  long,  like  his  predecessor,  fell  a 
victim  to  disease ;  and  the  supreme  command,  after  a  short  interval 
during  which  it  was  intrusted  to  General  Reed,  devolved  upon  Arch- 
dale  Wilson,  the  commander  of  the  troops  from  Meerut. 

So  gloomy  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  so  inclined  to  despondency 
LftwraiM'v  was  the  Commander,  that  there  was  even  some  thought 
JJJJJJJJ*"  of  withdrawing  from  the  siege.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  on 
pubftwv.  whom  all  men  relied,  had  been  kept  fully  informed  of 
every  fact  and  every  feeling,  and  for  a  moment  the  time  appeared  to 
him  so  critical  that  he  even  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  concen- 
trate our  strength  by  withdrawing  within  the  Indus.  He  had  but 
lately,  during  the  Persian  assault  upon  Herat,  contracted  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  Dost  Mahommed,  the  Afghan  ruler,  buying  his 
friendship  by  subsidies  and  gifts  of  arms.  He  believed  that  he 
could  trust  the  friendship  thus  established,  and  proposed  to  make 
over  to  him  the  Peshawur  valley,  the  possession  of  which  was  known 
to  be  his  strongest  desire.  Such  a  scheme  seemed  to  Edwardes  and 
his  friends  simply  suicidal.  Full  of  interest  in  their  own  work,  and 
somewhat  puffed  up  by  their  own  success,  they  considered  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  Punjab  the  most  important  of  all 
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things,  looked  with  some  scorn  on  what  they  considered  the  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  of  Delhi,  and  were  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  that  broader  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  Empire  which 
was  influencing  their  leader.  Their  representations  to  him  at  all 
events  made  him  pause.  It  was  only  as  a  last  resource,  if  disaster 
threatened  at  Delhi,  that  he  had  dreamt  of  retirement.  He  detennined 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  put  off  the  terrible  altemative.  With  a 
grand  audacity  he  made  up  his  mind  to  trust  the  Pui^ab  wholly  to 
his  Sikh  troops,  and  to  the  wise  management  of  the  administratiYe 
officers,  and  ventured  to  despatch  to  the  great  siege  Nicholson,  with 
his  movable  column,  on  which  hitherto  the  safety  of  the  country 
had  rested,  while  a  siege  train  of  greater  power  than  that  already  in 
position  was  ordered  down  from  Ferozepore. 

WMe  Lawrence  was  thus  directing  idl  his  efforts  to  reinforcing  the 
troops  at  Delhi,  and  trusting  that  the  energy  of  Nicholson  and  the 
arrival  of  the  siege  train  would  render  certain  the  assault  of  the  town, 
so  long  delayed,  Lord  Canning  and  the  Central  Govern-  AdTue*  of 
ment  were  sending  forward  to  the  front,  as  rapidly  as  JSJ^J^JJ^j 
possible,  every  man  that  could  be  spared  in  order  to  save  o«iaitu. 
the  beleaguered  garrisons  in  the  North-West  Provinces.    The  troops 
thus  disposable  were  those  which  gradually  arrived  from  Madras, 
from  Persia,  and  from  the  Chinese  expedition.    The  first  to  arrive 
were  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  under  the  energetic  conmiand  of  Colonel 
NeilL    They  could  only  be  sent  forward  in  comparatively  small 
detachments,  for  the  railway  was  not  completed,  and  the  transport 
service  beyond  it  was  slow.    Securing  Bengal  itself  on  his  way,  by 
breaking  up  the  native  troops  at  Benares,  Neill  reached  Allahabad  on 
the  11th  of  June.    But  Allahabad  was  not  in  English  hands.    It  was 
the  first  of  those  places  in  the  north-west  where  the  revolt  had  proved 
too  strong  for  suppression,  and  where  the  English  had  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  fortresses  and  entrenchments.    The  relief  of  these 
besieged  garrisons  was  the  first  business  of  the  troops  advancing  from 
Bengal    Beyond  Allahabad  lay  Cawnpore,  upon  the  Granges,  and  a 
little  distance  to  the  north  was  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude.    The 
fort  of  Allahabad  had  been  only  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  mutineers 
by  the  fidelity  of  a  Sikh  regiment.    The  insurrection  around  had 
assumed  a  national  character,  the  ousted  Talukdars  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  Sepoys,  and  there  here  appeared  for  the  aeu^f  of     . 
first  time  a  man,  known  as  the  Moolvee,  who  could  be  in  .Aii*ii»b«4. 
some  way  regarded  as  a  national  leader.    The  arrival  of 
Neill  infused  fresh  vigour  into  the  garrison.    He  at  once  began  offen- 
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sire  operations ;  by  the  ^d  of  June  he  had  reconquered  the  city  and 
the  nei^bourhood,  and  was  getting  together  a  force  to  push  onwards  for 
the  relief  of  the  other  beleaguered  Englishmen.  He  was  not  destined 
himself  to  command  it.  Lord  Canning  had  intrusted  that  duty  to 
General  Hayelock,  a  senior  officer  just  returned  from  Persia.  Some- 
what hurt  at  being  thus  superseded,  Neill  neyertheless  continued 
loyally  to  collect  and  organise  the  brigade  till  its  commanding  officer 
should  arrive.  On  the  last  day  of  June  Major  Benaud  was  sent 
forward  with  the  van  of  the  relieving  force.  This  force  was  also 
charged  with  the  terrible  duty  of  retribution ;  and  now  began  those 
fearful  scenes  which,  inevitable  though  perhaps  they  were,  render  the 
story  of  the  successful  suppression  of  the  mutiny  so  painful.  The 
executions  of  the  natives  were  apparently  indiscriminate  to  the  last 
degree.  In  two  days  forty-two  men  were  hanged  by  the  roadside. 
A-  batch  of  twelve  were  executed  merely  because  their  feces  were 
turned  the  wrong  way,  and  every  village  in  the  line  of  march  was 
burnt. 

The  advance  was  a  few  days  too  late.  On  the  3d  of  July  a  spy  had 
brought  information  that  the  garrison  of  Oawnpore  had  surrendered 
ih«  defeaee  *°^  ^'^  ^^^  mercilessly  murdered.  The  commander  of 
of  Oawnpore  the  troops  in  that  town  had  been  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler. 
In  the  immediate,  neighbourhood  were  large  native  cantonments, 
and  at  a  few  miles'  distance  at  Bithoor  live<}  Nana  Sahib,  the  claimant 
to  the  dignity  of  Peishwa.  Wheeler  had  seen  the  coming  storm, 
and  had  been  conscious  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  it.  He  believed 
his  safety  to  lie  only  in  defence,  in  holding  out  till  reinforcements 
should  come  to  his  relief.  For  this  purpose  he  had  made  a  rough 
entrenchment,  to  which  in  the  case  of  mutiny  the  English  might 
retire.  The  choice  of  its  position  had  been  unfortunate.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  town  upon  the  river-side  was  a  strong  and  defen- 
sible building  used  as  a  magazine.  But  instead  of  employing  this  as 
his  citadel,  Wheeler  had  thrown  up  a  rude  entrenchment  at  the  oUier 
end  of  the  city  near  the  old  cantonments.  It  enclosed  two  baorracks, 
but  one  of  these  was  thatched  and  liable  to  fire,  and  the  entrenchment 
itself  was  too  low  to  afford  complete  shelter,  and  was  constructed  of 
loose  earth.  Into  this  insufficient  citadel  he  had  withdrawn  with  such 
of  the  Europeans  as  had  not  been  put  to  death  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  and  with  a  small  number  of  futhful  Sepoys.  And  there 
for  three  weeks  men  women  and  children  huddled  together  had  en- 
dured the  profoundest  misery,  with  insufficient  food,  scorched  by  fearful 
heat,  with  water  almost  unattainable,  and  exposed  to  a  constant  fire 
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£n)m  the  aboodant  ordnfunce  with  whioh  our  own  magazine  had  sapplied 
the  lebels.  The  ehief  burden  of  defence  had  fallen  on  Captain  Moore. 
Under  hid  eneigetio  direction  eT^y  point  of  yantage  had  been  secnred 
and  every  attack  repeUed.  OiTilian,  soldier,  and  women  alike  dis- 
played a  mo9t  absolute  self^loToticm.  But  one  of  the  barmcks  was 
bumt^  and  the  little  garrison  was  gradually  wearing  away;  their 
provisions  were  exhausted ;  to  approach  the  well,  which  was  outside 
the  work,  was  almost  certaUi  death.  Hope  of  relief  seemed  gradually 
to  fade,  s»id  when  at  the  end  of  ijuoe  weeks  a  message  came  from 
Nana  Sahib  to  the  effect  that  if  the  garrison  would  capitulate  he 
would  sopi^y  the  boato  to  allow  them  to  drop  safely  down  to  AUahi^ 
bad,  the  leaders  thought  their  only  course  was  to  accept  the  offw.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  so  little  had  the  mind  of  Nana  Sahib 
been  known  titiat  Wheeler  had  invited  him  as  an  ally  to  assist  him  in^ 
bringing  the  garrison  into  the  ^itrenchments.  But  the  Mahratta 
Prince  had  seen  his  oppe^rtunity.  It  was  he  who  had  stopped  the 
mutineers  from  going  off  to  Delhi,  and  had  organised  the  attack  on 
the  Fort^  ax^  it  was  he  who  wae  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
assailants.  The  capitulatiou  offered  wa^  an  act  of  cruel  treachery. 
Surrounded  by  a  threatening  crowd,  the  little  remnant  proceeded  to 
the  river  and  entered  the  boats,  only  to  find  the  river 
lined  with  enemies.  All  the  men  were  killed  except  thai 
two,  for  one  boat  was  swept  down  the  stream,  and  from  ^""^  ^' 
its  crew  two  managed  to  escape.  The  women  and  children  were  all 
collected  and  put  in  a  small  house  oalled  ihe  Beebee-Ghur.  The 
stories  which  were  rife  of  the  learful  injuries  done  them  appear  to  be 
mitrue.  Ill-used  and  insulted  they  were,  and  set  to  perform  menial 
offices  at  the  Nana's  residence ;  worse  injuries  they  were  spared. 

It  was  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  the  boats  which  met  the  advanc- 
mg  columns  on  the  3d  of  July.    Benaud's  column  was  thus  marching 
direct  upon  a  victorious  enemy.    Havelock  with  all  speed  set  out 
with  little  more  than  1000  men,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  came  up 
with  his  advanced  guard,  the  whc^  force  having  reached  a  point 
close  to  the  city  of  Futteypore.     Expecting  to  find  vitjboryof 
Benaud's  detachment  only,  the  enemy  came  down  in  J^^jJ^ypow. 
triumph  and  suffered  from  the  hands  of  Havelock  the  Jiayia. 
first  great  defeat  of  that  long  series  which  marked  the  restoration  of 
our  power.    Futteypore  wae  given  over  to  plunder.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  waste.    The  next  day  the  army  continued  its  advance,  gained 
a  second  victory  at  the  village  of  Aon,  and  passed  the  river. 

On  that  same  day  Nana  Sahib,  urged  by  what  reasons  it  is  in? 
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possible  to  tell,  decreed  the  slaughter  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 

;,, Beebee-Ghur.    Into  the  crowded  room  batchers  were  sent 

chwnpor*.  who  cnt  to  pleces  every  woman  and  child,  about  200  in 
/■ijr  15.  number,  and  cast  them  dead  or  dying  into  a  neighbouring 

well  He  then  fought  his  last  battle  for  supremacy.  With  a  force  of 
some  6000  men  and  much  artiUeiy  he  tried  to  check  the  adyancing 
English.  The  skilful  tactics  of  Havelock,  who  threw  his  whole 
strength  upon  the  left  wing,  proved  however  entirely  successM.  The 
HftTtiock'i  battle  was  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  temporary  power  of 
JJJJJJ^^^  the  Peishwa,  and  the  next  day  Oawnpore  was  again 
JUy  IT.  occupied  by  the  English.    But  the  recapture  of  Oawn- 

pore, too  late  to  save  the  Europeans,  was  but  a  first  step  towards  the 
greater  work  of  relieving  the  Lucknow  garrison.  So  leaving  Neill  to 
support  English  authority  in  the  reoccupied  city,  and  to  deal  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants,  Havelock  speedily  moved  across  the 
river  into  Oude.  His  force  was  ridiculously  small  for  the  purpose, 
numbering  about  1500  men,  while  for  cavalry  there  were  but  60  volun- 
teer horse.  He  was  already  in  indirect  communication  with  Lucknow. 
He  had  received  a  memorandum  written  in  Greek  characters,  from  the 
hands  of  a  spy,  describing  the  position  and  condition  of  the  garrison,  and 
had  returned  an  answer  that  he  would  relieve  them  within  a  week. 
Yet  it  was  not  without  misgivings — only  to  be  too  surely  fulfiUed— as 
to  the  possibility  of  his  task  that  on  the  25th  of  July  he  set  forward. 
It  was  natural  that  Oude  should  be  the  very  centre  of  the  Mutiny. 
There  more  than  elsewhere  all  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were 
sirHenrr  collected.  Perfectly  aware  of  the  danger.  Sir  Henry 
^7'*' ttoM  I^wrence  used  every  effort  to  postpone  the  outbreak,  and 
at  Lttcimow.  meanwhile  prepared  for  any  event.  He  turned  the  resi- 
dency and  another  palace  called  the  Machi  Bawan,  both  lying 
between  the  city  and  the  river  Goomtee  and  commanding  the  bridges, 
into  fortified  positions,  determining  to  withdraw  thither  with  all  the 
European  inhabitants  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  On  the  30th  of 
May  the  troops  in  the  Lucknow  cantonments  for  the  most  part 
mutinied.  The  vigour  and  skill  of  Lawrence  and  his  assistants 
prevented  a  general  outbreak,  but  all  the  native  troops,  regular  and 
irregular,  with  the  exception  of  about  600,  broke  away.  Within  the 
next  few  days  every  station  in  all  the  five  districts  of  Oude  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the  12th  of  June  Lawrence 
wrote  that  he  was  still  holding  the  cantonments  and  his  two  city  posts, 
but  that  every  outpost  had  fallen,  and  that  he  was  in  daily  expecta- 
'on  of  being  besieged  by  the  confederated  mutineers  and  their  allies. 
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Just  before  writing  this  letter  his  health  had  so  completely  gi?en 
way  that  he  had  resigned  the  command  into  the  hands  of  a  coancil  of 
five,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Martin  Gubbins,  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner. A  very  gallant  and  energetic  man,  Gnbbins  was  wantiog  in 
breadth  of  yiew.  He  determined  to  be  entirely  rid  of  the  native 
troops,  and  had  actually  proceeded  to  disband  and  send  to  their  home 
that  faithful  few  who  had  resisted  the  mutiny  of  May  30.  Lawrence 
was  so  distressed  with  this  action  that  in  spite  of  lus  failing  health  he 
at  once  resumed  the  command,  recalled  the  Sepoys,  and  reorganised 
them  into  a  little  force,  which  proved  Mthful  throughout  all  the 
critical  time  that  was  coming.  He  also,  still  pursuing  his  policy  of 
trust,  summoned  the  old  pensioned  Sepoys  in  the  town  to  re-enlist 
Old,  broken,  and  wounded,  some  500  of  them  came  to  offer  their 
services.  From  among  these  Lawrence  selected  about  170,  and  added 
them  to  his  faithful  natives.  Thus  in  deep  anxiety,  not  yet  besieged 
but  quite  unable  to  afford  any  assistance  to  others,  Lawrence  awaited 
the  fate  of  Cawnpore.  When  Wheeler  and  his  garrison  capitulated, 
the  mutineers  who  had  been  gradually  collecting  and  watching  events 
in  Cawnpore  at  once  moved  upon  Lucknow.  Lawrence  was  not  the 
man  to  await  them  passively.  He  believed  strongly — in  Lawnaea 
the  case  of  Asiatic  warfare  at  least— in  offensive  defence.  Jjjjjjj** 
Drawing  his  troops  therefore  into  the  residency  from  the  /«m  so. 
cantonments,  he  organised  a  little  force  and  pushed  out  to  meet  the 
rebels  towards  Chinhat,  to  the  north  of  the  city.*  But  his  force  proved 
too  small  for  success,  and  its  effectiv^iess  was  still  further  diminished 
by  the  disaffection  of  some  of  the  native  artillery.  The  mutineers, 
taking  advantage  of  their  large  numbers,  wrapped  round  Lawrence's 
force ;  it  was  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two 
guns  and  a  howitzer.  The  enemy  immediately  occupied  the  city,  and 
b^an  to  prepare  for  assaulting  the  Machi  Bawan  and  the  residaicy. 

Even  with  the  faithful  natives  the  English  force  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  occupy  the  two  positions.  The  Machi  Bawan,  with  an 
immense  amount  of  ammunition,  was  therefore  blown  up.  On  the 
let  of  July  there  were  concentrated  in  the  residency  765  native 
soldiers  and  927  Europeans,  including  the  officers  of  mutinied  regi- 
ments, the  civil  officials,  and  members  of  the  uncovenanted  sitge  of 
service  who  had  contrived  to  make  their  way  thither  >'«*»»«^» 
from  the  city,  or  from  the  various  outlying  stations.  Besides  these 
there  were  about  130  women  and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fort.  Then  began  what  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  siege 
1  See  plan  of  Lucknow,  p.  321. 
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on  recorcL .  The  residency  was  a  rough  parallelogram,  the  outer  cirouit 
of  which  consisted  of  various  houses  joined  by  a  rapidly  made  wall 
Each  of  these  buildings  was  converted  into  a  post,  aoid  placed  in 
charge  of  a  certain  number  of  men.  Throughout  the  siege,  sucdi  was  the 
paucity  of  the  garrison,  Uiese  posts  could  never  be  changed  or  relieved. 
If  some  of  the  defenders  died  the  remainder  had  still  to  maintain  their 
position  with  their  lessen^ed  numbeis.  If»  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, their  post  was  broken  down,  they  had  themselves  to  build  it 
up  again.  The  centralisation  was  maintained  by  the  Assistant 
Adjutant-Gen/ezal,  who  went  €very  night  to  «very  post,  and  reported 
to  the  Commander^  There  was  also  a  reserve  imder  the  immediate 
conuuand  of  Uie  Brigadier,  to  be  hurried  at  his  orders  alone  to  any 
spot  of  special  danger ;  by  the  ISth  of  August  its  numbers  had  been 
reduced  to  eighteen.  The  Lulies  and  the  headquarters  occupied  the 
buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Two  days  after  tho  beginning  of 
PMth  <tf  Sir  the  siege  the  garrison  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
Henry  Lawrence,  (jeath  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  killed  in  his  own 
room  by  a  shell.  His  place  was  taken  by  Brigadier-General  Inglis, 
who  proved  a  not  unworthy  successor,  making  use  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  tenacity  of  will  of  the  position  which  the  foresight  of  his 
predecessor  had  prepared.  Afraid  of  any  divided  authority,  he  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  vacant,  and 
exercising  supreme  command ;  and,  aided  by  a  readiness  of  resource 
and  devoted  courage  on  the  part  of  all  whom  he  commanded  uneqaalled 
perhaps  in  any  deed  of  war,  he  succeeded  in  holding  his  ground  for 
87  days  against  the  overwhelming  forces  assaulting  him.  His  assail- 
ants were  enemies  not  to  be  despised.  They  were  well  supplied  with 
heavy  ordnance.  The  buUdings  in  their  possession  were  within 
pistol-shot  of  his  walls.  They  showed  great  skill  in  driving  covering 
trenches  to  their  batteries,  and  had  frequent  and  sometimes  successful 
recourse  to. mines.  Fortunately  they  were  less  formidable  in  actual 
assault.  It  was  three  weeks  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  make  an  attack.  Those  three  weeks  had  enabled  the  garrison 
much  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  to  perfect  their  organisation ; 
and  although  the  attack  was  made  after  the  successful  springing  of  a 
mine,  and  covered  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  it  was  repulsed  with  com- 
paratively slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  Again  three  weeks 
elapsed  without  assault  It  was  a  time  of  increasing  misery.  The 
garrison  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  attend  properly  to  tiie  sani- 
tary requirements  of  the  residency  ;  overpowering  stenches,  a  plague 
of  flies,  fever,  cholera,  and  small-pox  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
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ganison,  which  was  ftU  Uu9  tisaa  cut  off  itouk  all  external  oommoni- 
catioiu  At  la9t  00  th«  25tb  pf  Jnlj  ft  spy  caiii$  in  with  a  letter  8tatiiig 
that  Havelock  wa»  adyaueiog  with  a  liorea  tuffideiit  to  bear  down  all 
oppositioQy  and  that  he  would  arrive  in  fire  or  eix  daye.  An  occa- 
sional aonnd  of  firing  <m  tha  CawnpoM  roiul  o(m&nned  their  hopes. 
They  proved  however  vain.  The  month  of  August  passed  away, 
during  which,  ihough  three  great  aasaulta  were  repelledf  the  constant 
toil  and  gradually  decreasing  supply  of  food  b^gan  to  tell  heavily  on 
the  gacriflon.  On  the  S8tb  a  letter  was  received.  It  was  not  one  to 
raise  their  hearta.  Qeneral  Havelock  stated  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
relieving  them  for  25  days.  Again  under  inoessaat  fire  for  another 
dreary  threo  weeks,  the  little  hand  of  heroes  waited.  On  the  16th  of 
September  the  same  spy,  idiose  name  waa  Ungnd,  was  sent  out  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  on  the  22nd  ha  cama  bade  with  the  joyful  news  that 
the  relieving  force  might  be  expected  in  three  or  four  days. 
On  the  next  day  si^is  of  its  ^proach  were  perceived,  aiv«i«d^ 
and  on  the  25th  became  clear.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  ^^^  *** 
slackened,  musketry  and  cannon  were  heard  close  at  hand.  Shortly 
after  noon  people  were  seen  flying  across  the  bridges  with  their 
bag^e,  and  at  four  o'dock  European  troops  were  actually  in  view 
fighting  their  way  through  the  principal  streets.  "  And  then,"  writes 
Captain  Wilson,  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  "ensued  a  scene 
which  bajOSes  description.  For  87  days  the  Lucknow  garrison 
had  lived  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  had  taken  place  outside. 
Wives  who  had  long  mourned  their  husbands  as  dead  were  again 
restored  to  them.  Others  fondly  looking  forward  to  glad  meetings 
with  those  near  and  dear  to  them  now  for  the  first  time  learned  that 
thej  were  alone.  On  all  sides  eager  inquiries  for  relations  and  friends 
were  made.  Alas !  in  too  many  instances  the  answer  was  a  painful 
one."  The  relief  had  arrived,  but  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reinforcement,  incapable  of  driving  the  enemy  before  it,  and  in  some 
waj  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  garrison  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  their  scanty  supply  of  food. 

On  the  21st  of  July  Havelodc  had  set  out  from  Cawnpore,  and  had 
brought  his  little  army  across  the  Ganges.  On  the  29th  it  had  been 
able  to  make  its  first  real  advance,  and  at  once  had  given  ^ 

the  enemy  a  severe  defeat.    The  want  of  cavalry  pre-  Hftv^ioek'f 
vented  a  sufficient  pursuit,  but  after  a  few  hours'  halt  ****^* 
Havelock  at  once,  even  in  the  terrible  heat  of  July,  pushed  forward. 
A  march  of  six  miles  brought  him  again  in  front  of  the  rebels.'    He 
conceived  a  skilful  plan  which  would  have  led  to  their  complete  de- 
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stnictioB,  but  the  regiment  which  shoold  have  cnt  off  their  retreat  had 
not  reached  its  position  when  the  other  parts  of  the  arrangement  had 
proved  successful,  and  the  enemy,  though  beaten,  were  able  to  with- 
draw. Havelock  had  on  this  day  won  two  battles,  but  he  had  now 
with  him  for  actual  combat  little  more  than  800  men,  and  already  his 
communications  with  Cawnpore  were  threatened.  He  had  learned  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  considering  that  he  would  haye  to  fight 
not  only  for  every  mile  of  ground  between  his  present  position  and 
Lucknow,  but  through  a  mile  and  a  half  of  streets  when  he  reached 
the  dty,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  undertaken  an  im- 
possibility and  withdrew  to  Cawnpore.  Twice  more  in  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  as  reinforcements  reached  him,  he  advanced  on  the 
Lucknow  road  and  defeated  the  enemy.  But  the  reason  which  had 
induced  his  first  withdrawal  had  now  become  stronger.  For  the 
contingent  of  Gwalior  had  mutinied  against  Sindia ;  it  might  at  anj 
time  cut  the  communications  between  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad,  and 
the  question  appeared  now  to  be  rather  whether  Cawnpore  could  be 
maintained  than  whether  Lucknow  could  be  relieved.  At  Cawnpore 
therefore  Havelock  determined  to  remain,  hearing  from  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  newly  arrived  Commander-in-Chief,  that  reinforcements 
would  be  sent  him.  At  the  same  time  he  learned  what  must  have  been 
oatraa'i  &  Severe  blow  to  him,  that  Sir  Jsones  Outram  was  coming 

JJJJJ^»*  to  supersede  him.  On  the  15th  of  September  Outram, 
8«Ft  16. '  having  on  his  road  secured  his  communications  with 
Allahabad,  arrived  at  Cawnpore.  The  intervening  time  had  been 
passed  in  organising  the  troops,  which  were  now  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  the  General.  But  Outram,  the  most  chivalrous  of  men,  declined  to 
rob  Havelock  of  the  glorious  task  he  had  so  well  begun.  He  issued  a 
general  order  declaring  that  he  left  the  command  in  his  hands  till  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  was  accomplished,  and  would  himself  serve  as  a 
volunteer.  Witii  a  little  over  3000  men  therefore  Havelock  on  the 
19th  of  September  once  more  crossed  the  Ganges  and  set  out  on  his 
final  march  to  the  city.  With  some  fighting,  but  without  any  serious 
check,  he  swept  forward,  till  on  the  23rd  he  drew  towards  the  southern 
side  of  Lucknow,  and  approached  the  strongly  fortified  palace  of  the 
Ahimbagh.  From  this  the  enemy  were  driven,  and  two  days  of  con- 
tinuous and  triumphant  fighting  brought  the  longed-for  relief  to  Inglis 
and  his  weary  troops.  The  victory  had  been  gained  with  very  heavy 
loss ;  700  men  had  fallen  since  leaving  Cawnpore,  among  them  the 
gallant  General  Neill.  Thus  it  was  that  Havelock  found  himself 
iinable  to  bring  away  in  safety  the  women  and  children  from  the 
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residency,  and  thonght  it  wiser  to  irait  a  whole  month  longer  till  a 
more  complete  relief  coold  be  affected,  confident  meanwhile  that  thus 
reinforced  there  was  no  further  danger  of  the  fidl  of  Lucknow 

While  thus  at  Lucknow  English  rule  was  being  with  difficulty 
re-established,  the  siege  of  Delhi — ^upon  the  other  side  of  the  rerolted 
Proyinces  which  broke  the  continuity  of  the  Empire — ^was  &•  rftgt  «f 
brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  The  troops  upon  ^^^^^ 
the  Bidge  had  been  in  such  straits  that  General  Wilson  had  seriously 
thought  of  withdrawing  them.  The  arrival  of  Nichokon  put  a  new 
complexion  on  affairs,  and  cast  all  such  ideas  to  the  winds.  His  first 
exploit  was  a  victory  over  the  rebels  who  had  got  behind  our  posi- 
tion and  were  seeking  at  Naja%har  to  intercept  the  siege-train  from 
Ferozepore.  He  found  in  Major  Baird  Smith,  who  was  directing  the 
engineers,  a  man  as  eager  as  himself  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion. 
Their  urgent  representations  induced  Greneral  Wilson  to  allow  opera- 
tions to  be  at  once  hotly  pressed,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  assault. 
The  city  lies  on  the  Jumna,  which  washes  its  eastern  side.  The 
northern  defences,  against  which  the  assault  was  to  be  directed,  run 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  river  as  far  as  the  Oabul  Gate.  The  line 
of  the  wall  there  turns  southward,  coming  first  to  the  Lahore  gate 
opening  directly  westward.  On  the  arrival  of  the  siege  train,  batteries 
were  quickly  erected  so  as  to  demolish  the  northern  front  of  the  city, 
and  to  allow  of  the  approach  of  storming  parties  with  some  hope  of 
success.  Between  the  7th  and  10th  of  September  the  batteries  were 
completed  and  opened  fire,  one  towards  the  Water  Gate  at  less  than 
200  yards  distance  from  the  walL  Its  effect  was  naturally  tremendous, 
and  by  the  13th  it.  was  thought  that  two  sufficient  breaches  had  been 
made  in  the  Water  Bastion  and  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  The  assault,- 
which  was  intrusted  to  four  columns,  was  twofold,  upon  the  defences 
on  the  north-east  and  upon  the  Lahore  Gkite  on  the  west.  While 
Nicholson  and  Jones  stormed  the  breaches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Water  Battery,  Colonel  Campbell  was  to  enter  the  Cashmere  Gate 
after  it  had  been  blown  open  by  a  party  of  engineers.  A  fourth 
column,  under  Major  Beid,  who  had  constantly  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  assaults  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  English  Ridge,  and  who  there- 
fore was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  was  to  clear  the 
suburbs  at  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  making  its  way  through  the 
Lahore  Gate  was  to  meet  the  troops  coming  in  from  the  north-east. 
A  fifth  column  was  held  in  reserve.  After  weeks  of  waiting,  and  a 
delay  which  many  of  the  more  ardent  spirits  regarded  as  unnecessary, 
the  critical  time  at  length  arrived.    It  was  felt  that  failure  would 
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be  raiiuKUi  (o  the  BrUwb  Empive-^that  the  Puajab^  hitherto  peaceful, 
would  lise,  aad  every  dieooutented  man  in  lodia  beliere  that  the 
fortune  of  England  had  Uled  her. 


At  early  dftwn  on  the  14th  of  September  the  three  st<xrnung  colomns 
began  their  advance.    With  desperate  fighting  Nicholson  forced  his 
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way  through  the  Cashmere  breach,  and  Jones  at  the  Water  Bastion 
not  only  forced  the  breach  bnt  unexpectedly  stormed  a  part  of  the 
wall  itself,  and  once  upon  the  ramparts  proceeded  to  clear  them  as 
far  as  the  extreme  north-west  comer,  and  there  to  onaiiimit. 
hoist  the  British  flag  upon  the  Cabnl  Gate.  Meanwhile  ■•»*•  ** 
the  third  column,  preceded  by  its  explosion  party,  adranced  to 
the  Cashmere  Cfate.  Lieutenant  Home  and  four  men,  each  carry- 
ing a  bag  of  twenty-flre  pounds  of  powder,  pushed  straight  on  to 
the  gate,  laid  their  bags  ready  for  the  explosion,  and  jumped  into 
the  ditch  unhurt  The  other  engineer,  Salkeld,  likewise  succeeded  in 
laying  his  bags,  but  fell  back  shot  through  both  ann  and  leg.  The 
fosee  was  still  unlighted ;  two  sergeants  in  turn  seized  the  porte-fire 
only  to  fall  back  mortally  wounded.  A  third  snatched  it  up,  but 
finding  that  the  fusee  was  abeady  alight,  sprang  into  the  ditch 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  gate  was  shattered  by  the  explosion. 
The  signal  was  then  given,  and  the  third  column,  led  by  the  52nd, 
crossed  the  bridge  just  as  the  other  breaches  were  taken,  and  pushed 
forward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Yet  the  success  was  not 
decisive.  Major  Beid's  party,  assaulted  outside  the  wall,  had  been 
unable  to  make  good  Its  entrance.  Nothing  in  fact  but  the  north- 
eastern line  of  ramparts  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Colonel 
Campbell  was  obliged  i(^  seek  safety  by  falling  back.  It  was  necessary, 
if  the  city  was  to  be  taken,  that  something  should  be  done  to  make 
np  for  Beid's  failure,  and  to  open  an  access  on  the  western  face. 
Nicholson  regarded  the  capture  of  the  Lahore  gate  as  necessary.  He 
swept  round  inside  the  ramparts,  but  found  that  the  approach  to  the 
gate  was  through  a  narrow  lane  with  houses  on  both  sides  strongly 
manned.  He  would  listen  to  no  argument  in  &vour  of  delay ;  he 
ordered  the  position  to  be  at  once  assaulted.  It  was  too  strong,  his 
men  were  driven  back.  A  second  time  the  attempt  was  made.  The 
General  rushed  forward  to  rally  his  men  and  bring  them  again  to  the 
assault,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  Lahore  Gate  at  that  time 
proved  impregnable. 

But  at  least  a  firm  hold  had  been  laid  on  a  part  of  the  city,  and  a 
solid  base  established  for  farther  operations.  Even  yet,  it  is  said, 
such  had  been  the  heavy  loss  of  his  troops.  General  Wilson  was  think- 
ing of  withdrawing  to  the  Bidge.  The  fatal  design,  if  it  was  really 
formed,  was  frustrated  by  the  eager  remonstrances  of  Baird  Smith 
and  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  Adjutant-General.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  Work  into  the  city  chiefly  by  means  of  burrowing  through 
the  houses.    For  days  this  process  went  on.    Still,  though  the  English 
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constanUy  advaiioed,  the  Lahore  Gate,  which  led  to  the  great  central 
street  of  the  town,  could  not  be  forced.  A  gallant  effort  made  on  it 
under  the  oomimind  of  Greathed  failed.  But  at  length,  upon  the  19th, 
Fau  oc  XMU.  fivo  days  after  the  original  assault,  Alexander  Taylor,  tbe 
■•»*•  "•  chief  engineer  under  Baird  Smith,  obtained  permission 

to  bore  through  the  neighbouring  houses  and  gain  a  bastion  known  as 
the  Bum  Bastion,  which  commanded  the  Lahore  Gate.  The  work  was 
done,  and  with  it  the  capture  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  been 
completed.  The  next  day  the  palace  upon  the  river-side  was  taken, 
and  the  king  and  the  rebel  troops  fled  from  the  city. 

The  English  victory  was  followed  here  as  elsewhere  by  acts  of  bitter 
and  cruel  revenge.  The  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Sikh  soldiers,  and 
martial  law,  carried  out  with  little  discrimination,  hurried  hundreds 
to  the  gallows.  Of  these  but  little  was  heard.  One  deed  of  ill-judged 
KnrderoftiM  and  uncalled-for  severity  Stained  the  reputation  of  the 
unc'f  Mu.  conquerors.  The  old  king,  betrayed  by  his  chief  advisers, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Hodson,  a  man  of  the  greatest  dash  and  bravery, 
but  of  somewhat  reckless  and  unscrupulous  character.  Having  jdedged 
himself  to  spare  the  king's  life  he  unwillingly  kept  his  word.  But 
to  the  king's  sons  he  would  give  no  such  pledge ;  and  bringing  them 
towards  the  city  from  the  tomb  of  Humayoun,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge,  he  caused  them  to  descend  from  their  palanquins,  and  pistolled 
them  with  his  own  hands. 

The  close  of  September  thus  saw  the  success  of  the  English  arms 
at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the  two  great  centres  of  rebellion.  But  the 
mutiny  and  the  widespread  national  revolt  which  had  accompanied 
it  were  by  no  means  suppressed.  While  the  fate  of  Delhi  still  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  day  by  day  the  chances  of  the  English  success 
Otn«na  Tiew  Were  apparen  Uy  growing  smaller,  insurrections,  postponed 
of  SltoTto  a^liil©  either  by  fear  or  by  the  skilful  management  of 
8e»t6mb«r.  English  administration,  had  been  breaking  out  in  all 
directions.  With  difficulty  George  Lawrence  had  succeeded  in  savbg 
the  arsenal  at  Ajmeer,  and  in  keeping  the  Eajput  Princes  in  outward 
loyalty.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  Sindia  and  Holkar  themselves  had 
been  true  to  the  English,  but  the  troops  at  Indore  had  mutinied,  and 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  Nerbudda  had  only  been'  kept 
open  by  the  advance  of  a  column  from  Bombay.  The  Gwalior  con- 
tingents, scarcely  restrained  by  the  authority  of  Sindia,  were  threaten- 
ing to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  attack  Agra  and  Cawnpore,  in  the 
first  of  which  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  occupied  tiie  fort,  and 
was  still  exercising  some  authority  over  the  city,  while  the  second, 
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the  most  odyanced  point  of  the  unbroken  English  dominionji,  was  of  the 
last  importance,  not  only  as  the  base  of  all  operations  for  the  suocour 
of  Lucknow,  bnt  as  the  centre  from  which  the  force  for  the  permanent 
reconquest  of  the  revolted  Provinces  must  advance.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  William  Tayler  had  been  able  to  retain  Patna,  and  Frederick 
Gabbins  and  Neill  had  restored  order  at  Benares,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  send  troops  without  interruption  upwards  from  Calcutta. 
When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  reached  India  in  August  to  take  up 
Ms  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  things  were  at  their  very  worst 
Delhi  was  still  untaken,  Lucknow  still  unrelieved^  while  the  policy  of 
trusting  the  Sepoy  regiments  outwardly  as  far  as  possible,  though 
secretly  feeling  tiie  deepest  mistrust  of  them,  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  in  the  Lower  Provinces  such  European  regiments  as 
it  had,  and  prevented  the  despatch  of  reinforcements.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  therefore  to  spend  much  time  in  organising  such 
an  army  as  should  insure  success.  Not  only  had  he  to  await  the 
arrival  of  troops,  but  also  to  establish  means  of  transport,  and  to 
supply  nearly  everything  that  was  necessary  for  an  army  in  the  field. 
During  September  and  the  beginning  of  October  he  was  incessantly 
employed  in  sending  troops  to  the  front,  and  though  Delhi  had  now 
fallen,  the  partial  relief  of  Lucknow  had  but  added  to  his  difficulties 
by  locking  up  a  considerable  body  of  troops  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available. 

At  length,  with  every  man  he  could  procure,  including  a  naval 
brigade  under  the  command  of  Captain  Peel,  on  the  27th  of  October 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  set  out  for  Allahabad.  On  the  3rd  of  ^  ^^^ 
November  he  reached  Cawnpore.  Thither,  pushing  down  omai^imu'i 
from  Delhi,  a  column  had  arrived  after  defeating  the  '^'***^ 
enemy  at  Agra,  and  npw  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  was 
some  way  upon  the  road  towards  Lucknow.  The  final  relief  of  the 
garrison  there  was  the  first  task  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  set  himself. 
It  was  attended  with  extreme  danger.  For  the  Gwalior  contingent 
had  on  the  fall  of  Delhi  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  their  Prince,  had 
combined  with  the  troops  under  the  Banee  of  Jhansee,  and  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  able  command  of  Tantia  Topi,  the  right-hand 
man  of  Nana  Sahib.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moolvee  at  Lucknow, 
Tantia  Topi  was  almost  the  only  man  among  the  insurgents  who 
exhibited  military  capacity.  He  at  once  threatened  Cawnpore.  It 
was  thus,  with  his  base  of  operations  left  in  imminent  danger,  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  make  his  advance.  On  the  12th  he 
arrived  at  the  Alambagh.    This  strongly  fortified  enclosure  was  occu- 
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pied  by  upwards  of  900  men  detached  from  Outram's  forces.  When 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  advancing  troops  they  raised  the 
number  of  Sir  Oolin  Campbell's  army  to  about  5000.  An  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Karanagh  had  made  his  way  out  of  Lncknow 
with  information  winch  induced  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  deter- 
mine to  make  his  assault  upon  the  suburbs  of  the  city  lying  along  the 
river,  instead  of  forcing  his  way  straight  inwards  as  Harelock  had 
done.  His  unexpected  flank  movement  somewhat  disordered  the 
enemy  ;  but  a  series  of  large  buildings,  palaces,  and  mosques,  each  of 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  powerful  fortress,  made  the  advance 
H«  rMcuM  fhe  extremely  difficult.  Even  by  the  evening  of  the  16th  it 
gJ^JJ^^  was  only  after  the  storming  of  a  mosque  called  the  Shah 
Hot.  IT.  Najif,  an  action  described  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  as 

almost  unexampled  in  war,  that  the  relieving  force  felt  that  its  success 
was  certain.  Nor  was  it  till  the  following  day  that  the  residency 
was  actually  reached.  There  still  remained  the  difficult  task  of  bring- 
ing off  the  helpless  convoy  of  women  and  children.  Under  cover  of 
a  bombardment,  which  drew  away  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the 
garrison  so  long  imprisoned  was  withdrawn  behind  the  outposts 
arranged  to  cover  its  retreat.  No  disaster  attended  the  movement, 
except  the  death  of  General  Havelock.  A  man  of  deeply  religious 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  advance  in  th6  army  had  been 
slow,  and  he  had  but  just  reached  the  great  object  of  Ids  ambition, 
the  command  of  an  army  in  the  field.  When  his  career  was  thus 
prematurely  closed,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  best  qualities  of  a  general.  Sir  James  Outram  was  left 
behind  with  a  force  to  hold  the  Alambagh ;  and  not  without  anxiety  as 
to  what  might  be  happening  in  his  rear,  Sir  Cdin  Campbell  hurried 
back  towards  Cawnpore.  As  he  approached  it  the  sound  of  guns 
warned  him  that  his  arrival  was  none  too  soon.  During  his  absence 
Tantia  Topi  and  the  G^alior  contingent  had  come  down  upon  General 
Windham  in  Cawnpore  and  had  cut  off  his  communications  with  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  Left  to  himself,  he  adopted  the  determination  to 
attack  rather  than  to  await  an  attack.  But  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers.  He  found  himself 
forced  back  upon  his  entrenchments,  and  the  town  Was  {^in  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  returning  troops 
«  _.^  .  appearedjust  in  time  to  prevent  complete  disaster.  The 
Cawnpore.  couvoy  being  at  once  despatched  to  Allahabad,  a  battle 
"*•*•••  was  fought,  in  which  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 

enemy,  the  Gwalior  contingent,  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  but  for 
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an  error  on  the  part  of  the  general  to  whom  the  duty  of  intercepting 
them  was  intrusted,  the  fugitives  from  the  other  part  of  the  army 
would  have  been  annihikted.  As  it  was  they  succeeded  in  falling 
back  upon  Bithoor:  The  error  was,  however,  partially  retrieved  by  a 
vigorous  pursuit  headed  by  Sir  Hope  Grant  Several  successful 
engagements,  by  which  the  communication  with  the  north-west  was 


opened  and  the  Doab,  or  territory  between  the  rivers,  cleared,  left  the 
English  general  &ee  to  turn  his  attention  either  to  Bohilcund  or  to 
Oude. 

His  own  desire  was  to  reduce  Bohilcund  during  the  winter  months, 
leaving  Lucknow  for  the  following  year.  With  wiser  political  insight 
Lord  Canning  saw  that  the  very  head  of  the  mutiny  was  Oude,  and 
insisted  upon  its  immediate  and  complete  subjection.    In  Lucknow, 
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under  the  oommand  of  the  Moelvee  and  ef  the  Begum,  whe  had 
assumed  the  royal  title,  were  concentrated  most  of  the  rebel  troops  of 
Oude.  For  Jung  Bahadur,  the  virtual  chief  of  Nepal,  had  offered 
his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  country  with  his  Ghoorkas  on  the 
north,  while  General  Franks,  moving  from  the  east,  had  driven  all 
before  him  in  a  brilliant  march,  during  which  he  had  four  times 
conquered  a  largely  superior  force.  Outram,  stationed  at  the  Alam- 
bagh,  had  proved  himself  able  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check,  and  to 
resist  their  frequent  vehement  assaults.  The  force  of  the  enemy  thus 
driven  in  from  all  sides  amounted  probably  in  Lucknow  at  this  time 
to  150,000  fighting  men.  The  force  with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
now  undertook  his  final  assault  upon  the  city  was  very  different  from 
the  small  and  hastily  collected  bodies  with  which  he  and  Havelock 
had  previously  fought  their  way  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  He 
was  now  able  to  dispose  of  20,000  men  and  180  guns.  With  this 
large  force  at  his  command  he  assiaulted  the  city  in  accordance  with  a 
well-laid  and  scientific  plan.  The  main  attack  was,  as  before,  to  be 
directed  against  the  east  (or  more  correctly  the  south-east)  face  of  the 
city.  In  expectation  of  this  movement  the  enemy  had  constructed 
captvre  of  Several  strong  lines  of  defence,  covered  at  their  left,  or 
ai*Sito*^  north-eastern  extremity,  by  the  river.  But  Sir  Colin 
ounpbeu.  Campbell  observed  that,  trusting  to  the  river,  the  lines 

xareh  22,  IMS.  ^^^^^  ^^^  carried  beyond  it,  and  that  an  army  crossing  to 
the  northern  bank  would  be  able  to  turn  the  position.  While  there- 
fore the  main  attack  was  directed  against  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
defences.  Sir  James  Outram,  acting  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
successively  turned  the  three  strong  lines  of  which  they  consisted ; 
and  though  not  without  very  severe  fighting,  lasting  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  rebels  were  at  length  entirely  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
town,  which  was  firmly  and  finally  occupied  by  the  English  troops. 
After  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  the  tide  of  victory  turned.  The 
re-establishment  of  order  and  the  British  rule  in  Gude  and  the  North- 
west Provinces,  with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  yet  be  attended, 
was  now  certain. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Provinces  of  Central  India  the  British  power 
had  been  reasserting  itself  amid  the  same  difficulties  and  with  the 
same  triumphant  result.  The  action  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been 
constantly  hampered  by  threatened  assaults  from  the 
the  Central  revolted  Gwalior  contingent.  After  his  victory  at  Cawn- 
Frovinoee.  ^^^  j^  ^^^  withdrawn  under  Tantia  Topi  and  Bao 
Sahib,  the  nephew  of  Nana  Sahib,  to  the  fortress  of  C^pee,  where, 
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in  a  strongly  fortified  position^  it  had  established  an  important 
arsenal    The  whole  country  southward  was  in  rebellion.    The  troops 
of  Holkar  had  mutinied,  but  Colonel  Durand  had  so  iax  mastered 
their  insurrection  that  the  English  maintained  themselves  at  Mao, 
and  kept  open  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  and  connection  with  the 
Bombay  Presidency.    Durand  had  been  Acting  Commissioner  during 
the  absence  of  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  who  returned  to  India  in 
August,  and  haying  consulted  with  the  authorities  in  Calcutta,  re- 
sumed his  work  at  Indore  in  December,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plan  agreed  upon  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Central  Proyinces.    It 
had  been  decided  that  two  columns,  the  one  from  Madras  the  other 
from  Bombay,  should  push  across  the  country  and  reach  the  great 
rivers,  the  one  at  Calpee  the  other  at  Banda.    The  Madras  column 
vas  to  be  under  Whitelock.    The  commander  of  the  Bombay  column. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  came  to  Indore  in  company  with  Hamil- 
ton,  and  at  once  began  his  advance.    Few  military  opera-  maNh. 
tions  have  been  more  brilliant  than  the  successful  march  '•"*  *"** 
of  his  army.    On  the  6th  of  January  he  left  Indore,  and  advanced 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  Saugof.     On  his  way  thither  he  besieged 
the  stronghold  of  Kathgar,  and  defeating  a  relieving  army  sent  against 
it  by  the  Rajah  of  Banpore,  captured  it  on  the  29th.    On  the  third  of 
Febniary  he  relieved  Saugor,  which  had  now  been  besieged  for  nearly 
eight  months.     He  thence  turned  northward,  forced  his  way  with 
constant  fighting  through  the  difficult  passes  at  Madanpore,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  2nd  brigade  of  his  division,  which,  following  a 
different  course,  had  stormed  the  strong  city  of  Chandaree,  and  with 
his  forces  thus  collected  pushed  on  towards  Jhansee.    The  Ranee  of 
Jhansee  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  English,  and  had  been 
guilty  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  of  the  treacherous  massacre 
of  some  fifty  English,  men,  women,  and  children.    It  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  her  stronghold  should  be  taken.     It  was  a  place  of 
extraordinary  strength,  lying  a^little  to  the  westward  of  the  Betwa 
river,  and  consisted  of  a  strongly  fortified  walled  town,  and  beyond 
that  of  a  fortress  upon  high  ground  of  still  greater  strength.    It  was 
occupied   by  11,000  men,  Sepoys  and  native  levies,   giageof 
Against  it  Sir  Hugh  Rose  could  bring  a  force  not  much  J"*"**- 
exceeding  1500.    It  was  invested  by  the  cavalry  on  all  sides,  and 
batteries  were  directed  against  its  eastern  wall    For  seventeen  days 
an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  sides.    For  breaching  purposes 
only  two  eighteen-pounders  were  available,  but  after  a  while  a  barely 
practicable  breach  was  effected.    But  just  as  the  English  conmmnder 
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was  thinking  of  an  assault,  news  of  a  most  disturbing  character  reached 
him.  For  Tantia  Topi  had  come  out  from  Calpee,  had  captured  Ghar- 
karee,  the  residence  of  a  friendly  Bajah,  and  was  now  advancing  with 
twenty-eight  guns  he  had  there  captured  and  22,000  men,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  the  drilled  troops  of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  to 
relieve  Jhansee.  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  small  though  his  force  was,  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  relax  his  siege  operations  for  a  moment. 
He  collected  a  small  covering  army  and  advanced  to  meet  Tantia 
TopL  The  numbero  of  the  enemy  were  so  vastly  superior  that  both 
flanks  were  far  beyond  the  English  line,  and  threatened  completely  to 
envelope  it.  Seeing  the  danger.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  attacked  each  flank 
with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Both  attacks  were  successful,  and  as  the 
wings  fell  back  repulsed,  his  infantry  in  the  centre  rushed  to  the 
charge,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  turned  and  fled.  Tantia  Topi 
^  ^  seems  to  have  seen  that  the  day  was  lost    He  set  fire  to 

TaatuTopi.  the  juuglc,  and,  under  cover  of  the  flames  and  smoke, 
April  1.  withdrew  his  second  line.    But  the  English  horse  artillery 

and  cavalry  dashed  through  the  fire,  and  the  pursuit  was  not  closed 
till  every  gun  had  been  taken,  and  the  enemy's  force  withdrawn  beyond 
lire  Betwa.  The  victory  was  almost  immediately  followed  up  by  an 
assault  upon  the  town.  The  defence  was  desperate,  but  the  stormers 
Jhansee  taken,  f  orced  their  Way  in,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  the  Banee, 
Aprils.  despairing  of  relief,  fled  to  join  Tantia  Topi  at  Calpee. 

During  the  whole  of  the  siege,  under  a  hot  sun,  the  English  troops 
had  never  been  able  to  change  their  clothes.  A  rest  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  troops  were  reorganised,  was  necessary  before  the 
final  effort  to  capture  the  great  rebel  stronghold  of  Calpee  could 
be  made.  When  Sir  Hugh  Bose  resumed  his  march  he  found  him- 
self opposed  at  a  place  called  Eunch  by  Tantia  Topi  and  the  indefa- 
tigable Banee.  A  fresh  victory  cleared  his  road  to  Calpee.  This 
fortress  is  situated  amidst  a  network  of  ravines.  The  blufls  between 
them  had  been  strongly  entrenched.  Behind  them  lay  a  series  of 
temples  which  had  been  turned  into  fortresses.  Behind  them  again 
lay  the  town  and  the  fort  Judging  it  imprudent  to  assault  it  directly. 
Sir  Hugh  Bose  moved  his  force  to  a  point  a  few  miles  lower  down  the 
^.     ...         river  Jumna.    The  enemy  did  not  wait  to  be  assaulted. 

CUpee  ♦■ft^'**  ** 

After  some  days  passed  in  skirmishing,  they  designed  a 
most  skilful  attack.  They  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  ravines, 
which  would  entirely  screen  their  movements,  and  by  a  feigned  attack 
upon  the  left  draw  the  English  troops  in  that  direction,  while, 
marching  in  secret  through  the  ravines,  the  main  body  was  to  force 
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its  way  along  the  river-side,  £ill  upon  the  right,  and  annihilate  it. 
But  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was  not  deceived.  The  very  formidable  assault 
upon  the  left  did  not  induce  him  to  withdraw  any  troops  from  his 
nghtb  It  was  fortunate;  for  suddenly  from  their  shelter  such 
masses  of  the  enemy  appeared  that  the  English  were  for  a  while 
driven  hack,  and  it  required  a  charge  headed  by  Sir  Hugh  himself 
to  check  the  rebel  advance.  But  once  checked,  their  defeat  was 
complete.  The  attack  on  the  left  ceased  when  that  on  the  right 
was  defeated,  and  the  enemy  not  only  fell  back,  but  evacuated  the 
town  and  fortress. 

Whiteiock  had  meanwhOe  with  less  difficulty  completed  his  march 
to  Banda.  The  plan  laid  down  appeared  to  have  been  carried  out  in 
every  point.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  believed 
the  campaign  was  over;  the  General  even  gave  up  his  command 
and  pbUUned  sick-leave.  Before  he  had  parted  with  his  troops  he 
was  suddenly  called  again  into  action.  The  Banee  had  hit  upon  a 
scheme  of  strange  audacity  which  she  had  induced  Tantia  Topi  and 
Bao  Sahib  to  embrace.  Knowing  the  difficulty  with  which  Sindia 
was  keeping  his  post  at  Gwalior,  she  pushed  forward  at  once  with  her 
beaten  army,  opened  negotiations  with  the  people  and  troops  in  the 
capital,  induced  them  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  of  Sindia,  defeated 
Mm  when  he  tried  to  stop  her  by  force  of  arms,  declared  Nana  Sahib 
Peishwa,  and  established  herself  in  Gwalior.  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  break- 
ing through  all  conventionality,  resumed  his  command,  determined  to 
reduce  the  city  before  the  June  rains  should  render  fighting  impos- 
sible. Before  he  reached  it,  another  English  force  marching  from  the 
southward  under  Brigadier  Smith,  had  fought  and  won  a  battle  in 
which  the  gallant  Banee  had  been  killed.  Dressed  as  a  Death  of  the 
man,  and  leiuiing  her  troopers,  she  had  been  carried  ?JJJJf*!Ji,SiJJ 
away  with  them  as  they  fled,  her  horse  fell  with  her,  and  June  w,  isw. 
she  was  cut  down.  A  battle  before  the  walls  showed  Sir  Hugh  that 
he  might  safely  advance,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  city  was 
occupied. 

The  capture  of  Calpee  and  Gwalior,  the  crowning  victories  of  the 
great  march  of  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  broke  up  organised  rebellion  in  Central 
India,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  North-West  Provinces  which  lay 
on  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  Henceforward  the  operations  in  that 
part  of  the  country  consisted  of  the  movements  of  pursuing  columns, 
dbected  chiefly  to  the  capture  of  Tantia  Topi.  During  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  year,  pursued  and  hunted  by  several  English  columns, 
the  great  rebel  leader  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  sometimes  advancing 
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towards  the  north-west,  sometimes  appearing  in  Eajputana,  sometimes 
j^^^y  making  hLs  appearance  on  the  Nerbudda,  frequently 

Taatu  s»pt  fighting  and  keeping  the  insurrection  alive.  At  length, 
April  u,  IBM.  g^jy  £j^  ^^  ygjyp  1859,  he  gave  up  the  struggle  and  went 
into  hiding,  and  in  April  was  surrendered  by  the  most  important  of 
his  adherents,  Maun  Singh. 

Results  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  had  on  the  north  of  the  rivers 
attended  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  Eager  to  complete  the  suppression  of 
the  Mutiny,  Lord  Canning  urged  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  advance 
immediately  into  Bohilcund.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  not  without  mis- 
givings, yielded  to  his  arguments,  and  pushed  forward  at  once, 
leaving  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  Oude,  and  despatching  Lugard  to  bring 
to  order  the  west  of  Behar,  where  the  skilftil  tactics  of  Kunwar 
Singh  were  creating  a  fresh  danger.  .  Since  its  rebellion  Bohil- 
cund had  owned  the  rule  of  a  chief,  resident  at  Bareilly,  called 
Khan  Bahadur  Khan.  Upon  this  capital  various  columns  were 
to  concentrate.  One  from  Eoorkee  in  the  extreme  north-west,  one 
from  the  south-west,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  advanced  from 
the  south-east.  It  was  hoped  that  thus  the  enemy  would  be  driven 
to  one  point  and  finally  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  expectation 
was  not  thoroughly  fulfilled.  The  Moolvee,  who  had  command 
at  Shahjehanpore,  on  the  road  to  Bareilly,  managed  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  and  to  evacuate  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  He  even  returned  to  Shahjehanpore  when  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell advanced  to  Bareilly,  and  though  again  compelled  to  withdraw, 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  a  decisive  battle.  But  though  thwarted 
in  his  attempt  at  dealing  a  final  blow  to  the  rebellion.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  his  lieutenants  had  by  the  end  of  May  practically 
restored  Bohilcund  to  the  English  rule,  and  confined  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  to  Oude.  Any  hope  of  success  the  rebels  may  there 
have  had  was  probably  lost  when,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  Moolvee 
was  shot  in  a  quarrel  with  a  native  Bajah.  Of  the  three  important 
leaders,  by  the  middle  of  1858,  Tantia  Topi  was  thus  a  hunted  fugitive, 
the  Moolvee  was  dead,  and  the  third,  Kunwar  Singh,  alone  was 
keeping  up  the  Mutiny  in  Western  Behar. 

But  the  reduction  of  Oude  had  yet  to  be  completed,  and  Kunwar 
Singh  and  his  followers  to  be  suppressed— a  work  which  was  not 
.  concluded  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  success  of 
s«dii«tton  of  this  chief  had  obliged  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  immediately 
B«iiuraadOiuie.  afj^gj.  ^^  capture  of  Lucknow,  to  despatch  a  brigade 
against  him.    He  had  been  victorious  over  Milman  at  Assemghar, 
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and  a  small  force  under  Lord  Mark  Eerr  which  the  Governor-General 
had  sent  against  him  from  Allahabad  had  only  succeeded  in  partially 
checking  him.  The  duty  of  reducing  Behar  was  intrusted  to  Lugard, 
and  proved  difficult  and  wearisome.  Kunwar  Singh  constantly  evaded 
decisive  battles,  and  crossing  the  Ganges  found  shelter  in  the  vast 
jungles  which  surround  Jagdespore^  his  own  home.  Invariably  dis- 
persed when  encountered,  the  rebels  immediately  re-unlted,  and  the 
whole  country  swarmed  with  bands  of  marauders.  It  was  only  by 
driving  roads  through  the  jungle,  and  by  organising  a  force  of  mounted 
riflemen  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  that  the  country 
was  at  length  cleared,  and  by  November  the  rebels  destroyed.  In 
the  course  of  the  campaign  Eunwar  Singh  had  fallen.  In  the  mean- 
tune,  while  Behar  was  thus  being  reduced,  in  October,  when  active 
measures  again  became  possible,  a  number  of  columns  were  sent 
into  Oude,  and  eventually  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
succeeded  in  driving  the  main  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and  Nana  Sahib 
among  them,  over  the  Nepal  frontier.  But  they  found  no  security 
there.  The  loyalty  of  Jung  Bahadur  allowed  the  English  troops  to 
continue  their  pursuit  within  the  Nepal  territory,  where  the  rebel 
armies  were  finally  broken  up  and  dispersed. 

Although  the  Mutiny  and  its  attendant  revolt  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
danger  had  been  slight  in  the  other  parts  of  India.  The 
same  action  which  had  proved  so  irritating  to  the  chiefs  Boniwy 
in  the  North- West  had  been  at  work  in  the  Southern  ''•^''•»«y» 
Mahratta  country  in  the  Bombay  Presi^iency.  What  is  known  as  the 
Inam  Commission  had  carried  out  the  same  strict  inquiry  into  titles, 
as  the  Eevenue  Board  hiid  set  on  foot  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 
35,000  estates,  large  and  small,  had  been  examined  by  this  Commission, 
and  in  21,000  cases  sentences  of  confiscation  had  been  pronounced. 
The  discontent  thus  excited  had  shown  itself  in  mutinies  and  in 
revolts,  and  it  was  only  by  the  excellent  government  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Seton  Earr  and  Colonel  Jacobson,  that  a 
great  Mahratta  movement  which  would  naturally  have  centred  round 
Nana  Sahib  was  prevented.  The  danger  was  scarcely  less  in  the  great 
Mahomedan  territory  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  In  June  and  July 
1857,  conspiracies  had  been  discovered  there,  insurrection  and  at  Hyder- 
broke  out,  and  the  Eesidency  was  assaulted.  It  was  **•*• 
firmly  met  and  suppressed  by  Major  Davidson.  But  that  it  went  no 
further  is  chiefly  due  to  the  consistent  loyalty  of  Salar  Jung,  the 
Prime  Minister.    He  was  a  remarkable  man,  believing  strongly  in  the 
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possibility  of  native  states  being  well  ruled  by  natives,  but  acknow- 
ledging the  necessity  of  some  such  paramount  authority  as  that 
exercised  by  the  English.  It  was  with  his  determined  support  and 
assistance  that  Davidson  was  able  to  suppress  disaffection,  and  even 
to  employ  the  Hyderabad  contingent  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  in  whose  splendid  services  it  bore  its  full  share. 

No  portion  of  our  history  is  more  full  of  stirring  incident  than  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  At  no  time  did  Englishmen  exhibit  more  fully  their 
characteristic  tenacity  and  fertility  of  resource.  At  no  time,  it  must 
be  confessed,  did  they  show  in  more  cruel  fashion  their  fixed  belief  in 
themselves  and  in  the  rightfulness  of  their  cause,  and  their  incapacity 
for  understanding  the  rights  or  feelings  of  those  opposed  to  them.  In 
the  grim  struggle  for  life  or  death  conscientious  discrimination  entirely 
disappeared.  The  contest  seemed  to  lie  between  two  savage  races 
capable  of  no  thought  but  that,  regardless  of  all  justice  or  mercy, 
their  enemies  should  be  exterminated.  Deeds  of  cruelty  on  one  side 
and  the  other  were  perpetrated,  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
veil,  and  a  spirit  of  bloodthirsty  recklessness  was  exhibited,  which  in 
calmer  times  fills  the  mind  with  horror.  Such  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  English  in  India.  The  rightfulness  of 
the  position  may  well  be  questioned  ;  but  if  it  be  once  granted  that  it 
is  justifiable,  then  the  murderous  treachery  of  the  natives,  the  acate 
character  of  the  danger  to  which  the  English  were  exposed,  the 
necessity  for  asserting  our  supremacy  at  all  hazards^  give  a  satisfac- 
tory excuse  for  all  that  was  done.  This  was  the  view  which  England 
took.  Any  cruelty  caused  by  excess  of  zeal  was  condoned.  No  praise 
was  too  great  to  lavish  on  the  splendid  work  of  those  who  had  saved 
the  Empire.  Yet  the  mutineers  who  were  shot  from  the  guns,  the 
hundreds  of  unarmed  Sepoys  who  were  cut  to  pieces  in  pursuit,  or 
hanged  in  cold  blood  after  capture,  were  brave  men  fighting  after 
the  nature  of  their  kind  for  a  national  liberty  which  they  loved, 
or  for  a  religion  in  which  they  devoutly  believed. 

The  Mutiny  was  still  unrepressed  when  Parliament  assembled  in 
February  1858.  But  the  popular  feeling  that  the  Indian  revolt  with 
all  its  horrors  was  traceable  to  misgovemment  was  too  strong  to  be 
PAimntton'  restrained.  The  worst  of  the  crisis  appearing  to  be  over, 
India  BiiL  the  Ministry  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  upon  the 
Feb.  la,  18SS.  guijject^  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  one  of  the 
chief  evils  in  Indian  administration  was  the  double  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  appeared  to  many  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  rule  of  bo 
vast  a  portion  of  our  Empire  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile 
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company,  even  though  its  powers  were  largely  restrained  by  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  the  GoTemment.  The  general 
Yoice  demanded  that  the  divided  authority  of  Crown  and  Company 
should  cease,  and  that  the  government  should  be  consolidated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  alone.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  drew  up  an 
able  petition  against  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  accrued  from  their  government,  and  claiming  credit 
for  their  worthy  management  of  India.  This  view  was  upheld  by  those 
who  represented  the  Indian  interest  in  Parliament  They  pointed  out 
that  every  instance  of  aggressive  policy  was  due  to  the  coercive  in- 
fluence of  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  will  of  the  Directors ;  while  not 
a  few  statesmen  of  high  rank,  and  among  them  Jqhn  Stmort  Mill, 
believed  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  check  exercised  ^Tfie  Directors, 
and  the  transference  of  all  power  and  patronage  to  the  Government, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  India,  by  bringing  it  at 
once  into  the  sphere  of  party  politics :  "  and  thus  converting  the 
administration  of  that  country  into  a  thing  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
the  second  and  third  class  of  English  Parliamentary  politicians." 
But  in  spite  of  ably  supported  arguments  in  this  direction,  the 
general  sense  of  the  glaring  anomalies  of  the  double  system,  and 
of  the  want  both  of  rapid  action  and  direct  responsibility  which  it 
entailed,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  prevalent  feeling  found 
expression  in  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  All  the  good  deeds  of  which  the  Company  boasted  were, 
he  declared,  subsequent  to  1784,  subsequent,  that  is,  to  the  time  when 
the  Company  was  subjected  to  Parliamentary  control.  The  double 
government  begun  by  Mr.  Pftt  in  that  year,  perfected  by  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1793,  reduced  the  Company  to  complete  political  subordination. 
In  1813  their  monopoly  of  trade  with  India  was  removed ;  in  1833 
their  monopoly  of  trade  with  China.  Originally  a  trading  company, 
having  accidentally  acquired  governing  powers,  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Control  had  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subordi- 
nate governors  retaining  their  original  capacity  for  trade.  On  the 
renewal  of  their  charter  in  1833  their  powers  had  been  still  further 
diminiBhed,  and  one-third  of  the  Court  of  Directors  consisted  of 
nominees  of  the  Crown.  Thus  stripped  of  its  original  commercial 
monopoly,  and  closely  restricted  in  its  powers  of  government,  the 
Company  remained  only  as  a  piece  of  effete  and  cumbrous  machinery 
serving  no  end  except  to  hamper  the  administration.  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  transferring  the 
whole  government  to  the  Crown. 
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But  he  was  not  destined  to  carry  out  the  measure :  an  unexpected 
defeat  droTe  him  from  office.  On  the  14th  of  January  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  While  he  was 
oniaiaMmpto  driving  with  thQ  Empress  to  the  Opera-House,  thiee 


HapSS!'***  bombs  were  thrown  under  his  carriage  with  such  terrible 
Jta.  14k  uat.  effect  that,  though  he  himself  escaped  unhurt,  ten  inno- 
cent persons  were  killed,  and  no  lesgt^than  156  mpre  or  less  woimded. 
The  chief  of  the  conspirators  was  Orsini,  an  Italian  rdPugee.  Naturally 
the  greatest  indignation  was  felt  at  this  cruel  and  reckless  assault,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  the  plot  had  been  concocted  and  the  bombs 
made  in  England,  the  anger  of  the  French  was  turned  upon  their 
allies,  who  had  allowed  such  a  crime  to  be  hatched  undisturbed  under 
the  coyer  of  hospitality.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Count  Walewski, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  English 
Ministers,  in  which  in  strong  words  he  called  attention  to  what  had 
happened,  and  while  re&aining  from  indicating  any  particular  measure, 
demanded  that  "  her  Majesty's  Government  should  assist  in  averting 
a  repetition  of  such  guilty  enterprises,  by  affording  a  guarantee  of 
security,  which  no  state  could  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and 
which  the  French  were  authorised  to  expect  from  an  ally."  In  intro- 
ducing this  demand  the  despatch  had  asserted  that  this  fresh  attempt, 
like  those  which  preceded  it,  had  been  devised  in  England,  and  went 
on  to  say  of  the  attitude  of  the  demagogues  established  in  England, 
"it  is  assassination  elevated  to  a  doctrine, preached  openly, 
tamed  agaiiwt  practised  in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent  of  which 
*■**"**  has  just  struck  Europe  with  amazement.    Ought  then 

the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is  hospitality 
due  to  assassins?  Ought  the  English  l^islation  to  contribute  to 
their  designs  and  their  plans  ?  and  can  it  continue  to  shelter  peisons 
who,  by  their  flagrant  acts,  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
common  rights,  and  under  the  ban  of  humanity  ?"  The  despatch 
remained  without  a  written  reply.  At  the  same  time  addresses  of 
congratulation  on  his  escape  poured  in  upon  the  Emperor,  and  among 
others  several  from  the  French  army.  They  were  couched  in  most  exag- 
gerated and  injudicious  language.  One  demanded  "an  account  of 
the  land  which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters  who  are  sheltered 
by  its  laws.  Give  us  the  order,  Sire,  and  we  will  pursue  them 
even  to  their  strongholds."  Another  said,  "  Let  the  miserable  assas- 
sins, the  subordinate  agents  of  such  crimes,  receive  the  chastisement 
due  to  their  abominable  attempts,  but  let  also  the  infamous  haunt  in 
which  machinations  so  infernal  are  planned  (presumably  London)  be 
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destroyed  for  ever."    Much  more  importance  than  tbey  deserved  was 
given  to  these  effasions  by  their  appearance  in  the  official  Moniteur. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  English  pablic  are  sensitive,  it  is 
the  right  of  asylum ;  and  the  words  in  Walewski's  despatch,  although 
he  made  no  particolar  demand,  seemed  certainly  to  suggest  a  limitation 
of  that  right,  while  the  braggart  language  of  the  French  ,^^ 
officers,  endorsed  apparently  by  the  French  €rovemment|  tita  acdai* 
seemed  to  be  an  undisgaised  threat  which  popular  opinion  '*'•'»"• 
regarded  as  all  the  more  ungenerous  i^  as  it  was  supposed,  France  was 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  our  difficulties  in  India  to  play  the  bully. 
The  irritation  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  was  veiy  great,  and  in 
neither  case  unreasonable.  It  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  freedom 
with  which  our  hospitality  is  extended  to  political  offenders,  had  in 
this  ease,  as  in  others,  been  misused;  nor  can  foreign  nations  be 
expected  to  understand  the  completeness  of  individual  freedom 
allowed  in  England,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  answerable  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  municipal  law. 
It  seems  at  all  events  obvious  that  if  our  laws  render  such  crimes  as 
those  of  Orsini  easy,  there  is  something  erroneous  in  them. 

While  the  angry  feeling  was  at  its  height,  Lord  Palmerston  asked 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  with  regard  to  conspiracy  to  pajacnfeoB 
murder.  It  was  not  a,  very  severe  measure.  As  the  JJJJJJ*^^ 
law  then  stood,  such  conspiracy  in  England  was  a  mis-  ooaspixMy 
demeanour  only,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison-  ^'"' 
ment  In  Ireland  it  was  a  capital  offence.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
equalise  the  crime  in  the  two  countries,  making  it  in  both  cases  a 
felony,  punishable  by  transportation  or  by  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  persons  with  respect  to  conspiracies  to 
murder  without  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was  intended  that  the 
murder  should  be  committed.  The  Premier  declared  that  the  Cabinet 
was  acting  simply  on  the  conviction  that  our  law  wanted  reform  in  this 
re8pect,and  without  any  reference  to  the  oomm]inications  from  France. 
But  the  irritated  public  saw  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston,  always 
supposed  to  regard  France  and  the  French  Emperor  with  undue  par- 
tiality, a  base  truckling  to  the  demands  of  that  nation.  The  failure  of 
the  Government  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  WalewsH's  despatch,  the 
intax)duction  of  a  legal  reform  by  the  Premier,  instead  of  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  regarded  as  proofs  that  this  was  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  BilL  It  was  explained  that  the  change  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  French  demands,  that  a  verbal  reply  had  been  given 
to  the  despatch,  that  the  Emperor  had  apologised  for  what  he  said  was 
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the  accidental  introduction  in  the  Jkfotu^r  of  the  traculent  addresses 
of  his  colonels ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  yeiy  reasonably  argued  against 
the  petulant  rejection  of  the  required  improyement  merely  because 
our  neighbours  had  allowed  themselves  to  lose  their  temper.  His 
arguments  so  far  prevailed  that  leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  200.  But  the  victory  was  only  temporary.  Before 
the  introduction  on  the  14th  of  February  of  tiie  second  reading  of 
Popoiar  oid«e-  ^'^  Bill,  the  popular  feeling  had  declared  itself  against 
***»■  *•  **•  it  as  being  entirely  inadequate,  and  merely  a  sop  to 
allay  the  anger  of  the  French.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  ther^ore  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  House  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  reply  to  the  important  despatch  of 
January  20th  before  introducing  any  alteration  of  the  Conspiracy 
laws.  That  is  to  say,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  definite  protest 
against  any  infringement  of  the  right  of  asylum  should  first  have  been 
made,  and  then  any  flaw  in  our  municipal  law  corrected.  Disraeli, 
who  had  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  declaring  now  that 
the  question  was  changed,  that  it  lay  not  between  England  and 
paimmton  re-  France,  but  between  the  House  and  the  Government, 
ligiu,  F«i>.  i».  strongly  supported  the  amendment.  The  junction  of 
the  Tories  with  the  more  advanced  Liberals  secured  them  a 
majority,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  against  Government  by  19 
votes.  Never  unduly  tenacious  of  office,  Lord  Palmerston  at  once 
resigned. 

It  is  of  course  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such  men  as  Lord 
oaaaaiof  Palmcrstou  and  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  fault  lay  rather 

paimenton'i  in  overvaluing  the  importance  of  English  interests 
than  in  overlooking  them,  should  have  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  English  right  of  asylum,  lliey 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play  (rendered  more  difficult  by  the  violence 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  French),  in  at  once  maintaining  the  existing 
alliance,  and  fully  vindicating  the  dignity  of  England.  The  very 
popular  character  of  the  English  Parliament,  while  it  renders  it  a 
true  representative  of  the  national  feeling,  lays  it  open  to  the  gusts 
of  temporary  passion  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  a  Democracy.  To  such 
a  passing  burst  of  feeling  Lord  Palmerston  fell  a  victim.  That  his 
Ministry  had  in  fact  acted  both  judiciously  and  firmly  may  be 
gathered  from  the  admission  contained  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Derby 
to  the  Queen  after  Lord  Clarendon  had  spoken  in  vindication  of  the 
outgoing  GU)vemment.  "Lord  Clarendon,"  he  writes,  "made  an 
admirable  speech  in  explanation  of  the  course  which  the  late  Govern- 
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ment  parsued,  and  which,  had  it  been  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  would  probably  have 
deprived  Lord  Derby  of  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Majesty  on 
the  present  occasion."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  his  personal 
friendship  for  the  Emperor,  Lord  Palmerston  was  always  on  his 
guard  against  him,  and  fully  aware  of  the  inventive  and  plotting 
character  of  his  mind.  A  year  or  two  after  this  he  dedared  that 
"the  Emperor's  mind  was  as  full  of  schemes  as  a  warren  is  full  of 
rabbits.''  But  the  Anglo-French  alliance  was  undoubtedly  very  dear 
to  him,  and  during  much  of  the  preceding  autumn  he  had  been 
engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  in  face  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  in  the  two  Courts  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Dannbian  Principalities. 

In  his  private  conversations  Louis  Napoleon  made  no  secret  of  his 
wish  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  (in  1815).  He 
regarded  them  as  directed  entirely  against  France,  and  their  main- 
tenance as  the  established  law  of  Europe  as  a  constant  cause  of 
irritation  to  his  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  desired  an 
alteration  in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  the  extension  of  French 
boundaries.  He  of  course  knew  that  such  a  measure  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  the  consent  of  the  great  Powers.  And  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  general  outline  of  his  policy  consisted  in  a  great 
exhibition  of  power  directed  in  turn  against  each  rival  nation,  and 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  vapoiMs'i 
it  Circumstances  had  enabled  him  to  set  his  scheme  ■'^^*** 
on  foot  by  establishing  a  close  alliance  with  England.  He  had  thus 
been  able  to  defeat  the  Bussians.  But  no  sooner  had  his  power  been 
shown  than,  beginning  even  at  the  very  Peace  itself,  he  had  given 
strong  proofs  of  his  willingness  to  form  a  close  friendship  with  that 
conntiy.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  constant  stream  of  friendly 
flattery  which  was  poured  on  him  by  the  Russians ;  he  received  a 
risit  from  the  Archdukes;  he  contemplated  a  meeting  with  the 
Emperor  at  Berlin.  Austria  was  the  country  to  which  it  appeared 
he  would  next  turn  his  attention,  and  apply  to  it  the  same 
system  as  he  had  employed  towards  Russia.  As  already  men- 
tioned, his  scheming  mind  contemplated  a  rearrangement  of  Europe. 
He  had  quite  lost  all  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  he  did  not  desire  that  Constantinople 
should  become  Russian.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the 
Prindpalities  under  one  sovereign,  a  stranger,  in  the  belief  that  a 
Power  so  placed  would  act  as  a  sufficient   check  upon  Russian 
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adrance.  It  would,  however,  obviously  have  been  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  would  have 
raised  a  new  force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian 
Dominions.  But  the  Austrians  had  of  late  found  the  Turks  good 
neighbours,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  strength  of  such  a  State. 
They  therefore  clung  closely  to  the  terms  of  the  late  Treaty  of  Paris, 
by  which  self-government,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  was 
guaranteed  to  the  several  Principalities,  the  Porte  undertaking  to 
convoke  a  representative  Divan  in  each  State  in  which  the  wishes 
of  the  people  should  be  expressed  as  to  their  definite  organisation. 
So  far  had  the  split  between  France  and  Austria  gone,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  even  suggested  to  England  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  from  which  Austria  should  be  excluded. 
Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  French  scheme — and  subsequent  events 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  wise— on  this  point  there  could  at  that 
time  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  England.  The  Crimean  war 
with  all  its  losses  had  been  fought  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Austria  had  played  a  very  substantial  part  in  bringing  that  war  to 
a  successful  issue.  It  was  impossible  for  the  English  Government  to 
dream  of  any  arrangements  which  should  injure  the  Turkish  Empire, 
even  if  its  opinion  had  not  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  Austria  as 
to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  Eussian  advance.  The  elections 
for  the  Divan,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  Paris  Treaty,  had  produced 
a  strong  majority  in  favour  of  the  continued  separation  of  the  Princi- 
palities, and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  French  view.  The 
French  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Sultan  with  manipulating 
the  electoral  lists,  and,  in  junction  with  Russia  and  Sardinia, 
threatened  to  withdraw  their  ambassador  if  the  elections  were  not 
annulled. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  upon  the  Eastern  question  France  and 
vutof  Russia  were  opposed  to  England  and  Austria,  and  that 

Oiborne?**  *^®  alliance  originally  founded  for  the  maintenance  of 
Avg.  1S57.  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution. 
The  friends  of  the  alliance,  and  it  may  be  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
could  not  yet  certainly  afford  to  do  without  England,  suggested  a 
personal  visit  of  a  private  character  to  be  paid  by  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Thither  also  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Clarendon  went,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  during  which  the 
friendship  between  the  royal  families  became  apparently  very  sincere, 
conversations  were  held  with  the  Ministers,  and  more  effectually  still 
with  Prince  Albert,  and  a  compromise  was  arrived,  at  by  which  the 
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English  consented  that  the   elections   should  be  annoUed,  while 
Napoleon  agreed  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Proyinoes. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  gOTemment  of  the  Banubian  Princi- 
palities in  the  following  year  was  itself  a  full  illustration  of  Napoleon's 
yiews.  The  Divans  elected  after  the  rectification  of  the  electoral  lists 
pronounced  definitely  and  strongly  for  union,  and  at  the  conference 
of  the  great  Powers  held  iA  Paris  for  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
France,  Russia,  and  Sardinia  showed  themselyes  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon  was  reminded 
of  the  compact  arrived  at  at  Osborne.  Although  it  had  been  reduced 
to  writing,  Walewski  had  declined  to  sign  it,  and  it  was  now  practi- 
cally repudiated.  The  Conservative  Grovemment  at  this  time  in  office 
had  adopted  to  the  full  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  g«ttiMM»tof 
integrity  of  Turkey.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  efforts  w»ii»ciu«  ma 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  to  secure  what  was 
almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Principalities  themselves,  their  union  under  a  foreign  prince,  the 
English  plenipotentiary  combined  with  Austria  to  press  their  separa- 
tion. The  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise  which  proved  entirely 
delusive.  Under  a  central  committee  the  Principalities  (which  were 
to  be  called  the  United  Principalities)  were  each  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  Prince  or  Hospodar,  and  its  own  elective  assembly.  The 
institutions  for  the  two  Provinces  were  the  same,  and  the  apparent 
separation  speedily  disappeared  when  both  elected  the  same  man  as 
their  Hospodar.  For  the  time  the  difficulty  was  got  over.  But  it 
was  rendered  plain  to  all  parties  concerned  that  Napoleon  nourished 
a  strong  dislike  to  Austria,  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  had  in  fact  disappeared,  and  that  from  the  scheming 
mind  of  the  Emperor,  constant  renewals  of  similar  complications 
must  be  expected. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


LORD  DEBBT'S  MINISTRT,  Febroary  28,  1858. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor,    . 
President  of  the  Council^ 
Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 
Chancellar  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary,    . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Postmaster-General,*     . 
Chancellor  of  the  Dudky  of  LanMuter,* 
•Not  in 


Lord  Derby. 
Lord  Ghebnsford. 
Lord  Salisbury. 
Lord  Hardwidce. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Malinesbory. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Peel. 
Sir  John  Pakington. 
Lord  EUenborongh. 
Mr.  Joseph  Henley. 
Lord  John  Manners. 
Lord  Colchester. 
Duke  of  Montrose. 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Chancellor, 
Chief  Secretary, 


Lord  Egllnton. 
Mr.  Napier. 
Lord  Naas. 


The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place : — 

President  of  the  Board  ofConircl,        .    Lord  Stanley,  May  1868.  ^ 
Colonial  Secretary,        .  .    Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton,  May  1858. 

Home  Secretary, Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  March  1859. 

Previdsnt  of  the  BooAre^qf  Trade,  .       .    Lord  Donoughmore,  March  1859. 


ON  Lord  Palmerston^s  resignation,  Lord  Derby  found  it  possible 
to  form  a  Ministry  and  undertake  the  Government.  The 
Lord  Dww  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  fell  to  Mr.  Bis- 
MiniJrtry.  raeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  his  skill  the 

Peb.  28, 1858.     Conservatives  were  enabled  to  remain  in  power  till  the 
close  of  the  session  in  presence  of  a  hostile  majority. 

The  Ministry  was  at  first  directly  charged  with  two  duties,  the 
destruction  of  the  double  government  in  India,  and  the  formal  reply 

836 
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to  Count  Walewski's  despatch.  Lord  Malmesboiy  undertook  the 
second  of  these  duties,  and  called  attention  to  those  x«^to 
strong  expressions  which  the  French  Minister  had  w«i«w*i'i 
used,  and  which,  as  he  said,  had  not  unnaturally  been  '^'" 
understood  to  imply  not  only  that  the  offence  complained  of  was  not 
recognised  as  such  by  the  English  law,  and  might  be  committed  with 
impunity,  but  that  the  spirit  of  English  legislation  is  such  as  design- 
edly to  shelter  and  screen  the  offender  from  punishment  To  this 
letter  Count  Walewski  replied  emphasising  strongly  the  desire  of  the 
French  Government  to  maintain  the  alliance,  and  disclaiming  all  idea  of 
putting  undue  pressure  upon  England.  ''  My  despatch,''  he  wrote, "  of 
the  20th  of  January  had  no  other  object  than  to  draw  attention  to 
a  state  of  things  which  was  to  be  regretted,  but  I  carefully  abstained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  measures  calculated  to  remedy 
it,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  how  certain  expressions  of 
that  despatch  have  been  so  misunderstood.  As  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  have  been  misapprehended,  his  Majesty's  Grovemment  will 
abstain  from  continuing  a  discussion,  which,  from  being  prolonged, 
might  prejudice  the  dignity  and  good  understanding  of  the  countries, 
and  he  appeals  purely  and  simply  to  the  loyalty  of  the  English 
people."  On  the  receipt  pf  this  despatch,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  in 
Parliament  that  the  threatened  discord  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  got  over,  and  the  incident  closed.  The  alliance  was  yet  too 
valuable  to  the  French  Government  to  allow  of  its  being  broken  by 
an  outburst  of  popular  temper,  so  long,  at  all  events,  as  the  Emperor 
could  hold  it  in  restraint. 

This  question  was  scarcely  settled  when  the  Government  proceeded 
to  its  second  task,  and  produced  what  is  known  as  the  ^^j^^^  ^^ 
India  Bill  No.  2.    It  proved  a  complete  failure.    Like  nidto  bui 
the  Bill  of  Lord  Palmerston,  it    established  for   the  **"  ** 
Government  of  India  a  President  with  the  rank  of  Secretary  .of  State, 
and  a  Council,  but  the  Council  was  to  consist  of  fifteen  instead  of 
eight  members,  all  of  whom  were  intended  to  be'in  some  way  repre- 
sentative men.    Half  were  to  be  nominated,  but  each  man  was  to  be 
drawn  from  some  particular  class.    The  other  half  were  to  be  elected, 
some  by  all  men  in  England  who  had  served  the  Government  for  ten 
years  in  India,  or  who  were  proprietors  of  a  certain  amount  of  Indian 
railways  or  stock ;  the  rest  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Parliamentary 
constituencies  of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Belfast;  a  quali- 
fication based  upon  residence  in  India  or  upon  trade  with  that  country, 
was  also  required  for  the  members  elected.    Leave  was  given  to  bring 

VICT.  .  Y 
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in  the  Bill  though  there  were  very  slight  signs  of  approval,  and  the 
Easter  recess  was  allowed  for  its  consideration.  During  that  time 
it  became  evident  that  it  was  entirely  distasteful  to  the  nation.  It 
was  marked  by  a  misplaced  ingenuity  which  robbed  it  of  the  simple 
character  requisite  in  so  important  a  measure;  and  it  was  very 
generally  felt  that  the  introduction  of  election  by  Parliamentary  con- 
stituencies of  members  to  represent  not  them,  but  the  interests  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  was  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  principles 
of  representation,  and  a  mere  piece  of  clap-trap  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  Liberal  votes.  When  the  Bill  was  brought  in  after  the 
recess,  there  appeared  to  be  no  chance  whatever  of  its  being  passed, 
or  of  the  Ministry  avoiding  a  great  and  fatal  defeat.  But  as  a  mere 
piece  of  party  tactics,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  defeat  of 
Government  would  have  been  advisable.  The  fall  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  administration  had  been  brought  about  by  the  disorganisation 
of  the  Liberal  party,  by  the  disagreement  of  its  chief  leaders,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  by  the  mistrust  felt  by  the 
more  advanced  section  of  Liberals,  both  as  to  the  foreign  policy  and 
reforming  tendencies  of  Lord  Palmerston.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
present  question  which  could  afford  a  solid  basis  for  reorganisation. 

From  a  higher  point  of  view,  as  all  parties  in  the  House  were  on 
the  whole  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
uiuuiimity  of  Indian  government  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  was,  as 
purttM  on  tho     j^j^  Palmerston  said,  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  made 


, ^^toftiie 

Bill.  the  shuttlecock  of  political  parties.    Under  these  circum- 

stances, instead  of  driving  the  Government  to  extremity.  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  principles  should  be  discussed  and  settled  in  the  House,  and  that 
a  Bill  which  would  thus  become  the  joint  production  of  all  parties, 
based  upon  the  decisions  arrived  at,  should  then  be  introduced.  ^  a 
matter  of  course  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sprang  eagerly  at 
the  opportunity  of  avoiding  defeat,  jso  eagerly  indeed  as  to  cause  some 
amusement  in  the  House.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Lord 
John  Bussell  should  himself  bring  in  the  resolutions.  But  as  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  responsible  Ministry  should  undertake  this 
duty,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  willingness  to  produce  them  himself, 
and  a  few  days  later  proceeded  to  do  so.  After  considerable  discussion 
a  Bill  which,  under  the  circimistances,  was  necessarily  something  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two  preceding  Bills,  was  passed.  The  terri- 
tories and  powers  of  the*  East  India  Company  were  to  be  vested  in 
the  Queen ;  her  sovereignty  was  to  be  exercised  through  one  of  her 
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principal  Secretaries  of  State,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members, 
of  whom  seven  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Court  of  Direo-  ^^  r^^^  bqi 
tors  £rom  their  own  body,  and  eight  nominated  by  the 


Crown.  Appointments  to  the  Civil  Service  were  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  to  be  filled  by  competitive  examination.  The  same 
system  was  to  be  applied  to  the  engineers  and  artillery.  The  Indian 
revenues  were  not  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  military 
operations  outside  India.  Orders  directing  the  commencement  of  a 
war  in  India  were  to  be  communicated  within  three  months  to  Parlia- 
ment if  sitting,  if  not '  sitting  within  a  month  of  its  next  meeting. 
All  the  Provinces  of  India  were  to  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Governor-General,  henceforward  to  be  called  the  Viceroy,  but 
at  the  same  time  were  to  retain  their  own  civil  government.  The 
change  was  proclaimed  in  India  in  the  following  November,  and 
Lord  Canning  assumed  the  title  of  Viceroy. 

The  passage  of  this  very  important  Bill  had  been  interrupted  by  an 
incident  which  had  nearly  overthrown  the  Ministry.  It  involved  the 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Canning  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny. 
Almost  inmiediately  upon  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  he  had  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  had  declared  the  whole  of  the  5,^^,^^^ 
land  of  Oude,  with  the  exception  of  that  held  by  six  pro-  c*wi€4  \j 
prifitors,  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  which  would  dispose  5»ciMa»iioaof 
of  it  as  it  thought  fit  Life  was  secured  to  all  land-  '«*«k«- 
owners  at  once  surrendering  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  provided  that 
their  hands  were  unstained  by  English  blood  murderously  shed :  for 
any  further  indulgence  they  were  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  the  British  Grovemment.  This  appeared  to 
many  men,  and  among  others  to  Sir  James  Outram,  far  too  stringent 
a  measure  of  confiscation.  In  his  view  it  entailed  the  certainty  of  an 
endless  guerilla  warfare.  He  did  not  in  fact  understand  Lord  Can- 
ning's intentions.  The  Governor-General  was  far  from  meaning  to 
deprive  any  large  number  of  landowners  of  their  property.  But  he 
wished  to  establish  once  for  all  a  clear  groundwork,  freed  &om  all 
complications  arising  from  previous  circumstances,  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  conquered  Province.  He  so  far  yielded  to  Outram's 
objections  that  he  introduced  into  the  Proclamation,  as '  actually 
published,  a  clause  announcing  that  liberal  indulgence  would  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  came  speedily  forward  in  support  of  order.  A 
copy  of  the  original  Proclamation  without  the  added  clause  was  sent 
to  England,  but  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  private  letter 
to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
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explaining  Lord  Canning's  views  with  regard  to  it  When  this  letter 
reached  EngUnd  the  change  of  Ministry  had  taken  place,  and  while 
the  Proclamation  passed  as  a  State  paper  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  the  new  President  of  the  Board,  the  letter  was  unwisely 
kept  in  Mr.  Smith's  hands.  Without  the  key  the  Proclamation  in  all 
its  apparent  severity  struck  Lord  EUenborough  in  the  same  light  in 
which  it  had  struck  Sir  James  Outram.  Unfortunately,  the  new 
President  was  a  man  fond  of  showy  writing,  and  of  exertions  of 
authority.  He  wrote  a  despatch  through  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Company  to  Lord  Canning,  in  which,  in  very  bitter  words,  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfsustion  with  the  policy  he  was  pursuing.  Such  a  despatch 
should  certainly  not  have  been  written  to  a  man  of  Lord  Canning's 
position  and  well-known  clemency.  But  the  matter  became  much 
worse  when  the  obnoxious  language  was  published,  and  Lord  Canniog, 
in  the  midst  of  his  extraordinary  difficulties,  found  himself  disowned 
and  reprimanded  by  the  home  authorities.  The  outcry  raised  agsdnst 
Lord  EUenborough  was  so  great  that  he  was  compeUed  to  save  the 
Government  by  sending  in  his  resignation  (May  13).  Even  this  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Cardwell  from  bringing  forward  a  motion  of  censure. 
But  when  the  suppression  of  the  private  letter  became  known,  and 
it  was  understood  that  in  the  Proclamation  when  issued  a  merciful 
clause,  which  Lord  EUenborough  had  not  seen,  h^d  been  introduced, 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  so  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  that  the  iU-cemented  union  of  sections  which  would 
have  supported  Mr.  CardweU  feU  to  pieces,  and  the  assault  upon 
Government  coUapsed. 

The  session  was  rendered  further  remarkable  by  the  final  settlement 
Admisdon  of  of  the  loug-vcxed  question  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
JJj£j[JJjJ  Jews  to  seats  in  the  House.  Lord  John  Bussell, 
J^*  brought  in  a  BUI  for  altering  the  oaths  of  aUegiance  and 

supremacy,  for  the  purpose  of  reUeving  the  Jews  from  the  necessity 
of  using  certain  words  in  the  oath,  and  in  spite  of  some  warm  opposi- 
tion the  clause  relative  to  the  Jews  was  carried  by  a'krge  majority. 
The  Bill^  however,  met  its  usual  reception  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  amended  by  the  omission,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
ChanceUor,  Chelmsford,  of  the  clause  which  admitted  the  Jews  to 
the  advantages  of  the  BUI.  As  the  Commons  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment,  a  dispute  between  the  Houses  seemed  likely,  when  ht^pily 
Lord  Lucan  hit  upon  a  compromise,  and  suggested  that  a  BiU  should 
be  introduced  allowing  either  House  by  its  resolution  to  modify  the 
^orm  of  the  oath  required  from  its  own  members.     Ten  times  since 
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1833  the  Bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Hoose,  and  been  rejected. 
It  did  not  seem  prudent  to  resist  longer,  and  the  Govemment  expressed 
their  assent  to  the  compromise.  A  Bill  in  accordance  with  it  was 
therefore  rapidly  passed,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  Baron  Rothschild 
took  his  seat  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Goyemment  had  successfully  passed  through  one  sessioui  yet 
the  majority  of  the  House  was  in  opposition  to  it^  and  omdi'i 
lis  lengthened  tenure  of  office  was  impossible  unless  it  B«foni  bui. 
could  find  some  means  of  changing  this  state  of  afiairs. 
The  great  events  of  the  last  few  years  had  drawn  the  public  mind  a 
good  deal  away  from  domestic  questions,  and  had  brought  into  office 
that  section  of  the  Liberals  which  shared  Lord  Palmerston's  dislike 
to  farther  progress  in  Parliamentary  reform.    But  as  the  comparative 
success  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  close  of  the  little  wars  in  Persia  and 
China,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  had  removed  for  the  time 
questions  of  a  more  wide  and  imperial  character,  activity  in  domestic 
politics  had  again  arisen.    The  Conservative  Government,  well  aware 
that  the  reformers  were  little  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  treated  their  favourite  question,  and  calculating  upon  the 
division  between  the  parties  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell, 
hoped  to  secure  the  majority  which  they  required  by  themselves  under- 
taking to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill    The  opportunity  was  a  good  one,  and 
a  sound  and  simple  Bill  might  have  answered  their  expectations.    But 
when  on  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  Ids  measure,  it 
proved  to  contain  fanciful  arrangements  which  to  the  scrutinising  eyes  of 
the  Opposition,  seemed  tabe  directed  to  the  sole  object  of  securing  a 
Conservative  majority.    What  was  new  in  the  Bill  was  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  possessors  of  personal  property ;  ;^10  a  year  in 
the  funds,  ;^60  in  the  savings-bank,  pensions  of  ;^20  a  year  were  to 
give  the  right  of  voting,  which  was  to  be  extended  also  to  graduates, 
ministers  of  religion,  lawyers,  and  doctors.    At  the  same  time  the 
£i^  household  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  the  counties.    For 
the  purpose  the  Conservatives  had  in  view  the  Bill  was  an  unwise 
one.    It  was  at  once  too  wide  and  too  narrow.    Its  introduction  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  Ministers  (Mr. 
Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole).     And  Lord  John  Russell,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  proposed  a  resolution  reprobating  on  the  one  hand  the 
interference  with  the  old  principle  of  freehold  franchise,  and  on  the 
other  the  maintenance  of  the  high  qualification  in  cities  and  boroughs. 
This  resolution  was  veiy  skilfully  drawn,  so  as  to  unite  all  classes  of 
opponents  to  the  Bill,  and  after  a  debate  rendered  memorable  by  the 
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great  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Mr.  Cairns,  Solicitor- 
QenenJi  the  division  showed  that  the  Groyemment  were  in  a  minority 
TiMKiBirtrT  ^^  thirty-nine  in  one  of  the  fullest  Houses  on  record. 
4«eMkt«d.  Called  to  office  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  a 

ifu«hti,isM,  pujiijmjgjjlj  elected  while  they  were  in  Opposition,  the 
Goyemment  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  at  once  to  resign,  but  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  The  result  did  not  answer 
their  expectations,  although  their  ranks  were  somewhat  strengthened. 
DcrivndffUiL  On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  a  yote  of  want  of 
J*»«M»  confidence  was  moved,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 

thirteen.    The  Ministry  had  no  choice  now  but  to  resign. 

It  waa  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  supply  their  place.  The  dis- 
organisation of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  discord  existing  between 
its  two  acknowledged  heads  had  been  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Conservatives.  Unless  the  discord  could  be  healed,  a  strong  Liberal 
Qovemment  could  not  be  formed.  Aware  of  this,  the  Liberal  party 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  its  leaders. 
Lord  John  Bussell  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  promised  to  come  to  an 
agreement  that  whichever  of  the  two  was  charged  with  the  formation 
of  a  Government,  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  But  the 
araaviua  t^^^»  Q^®®^>  ^^*  perhaps  aware  of  the  arrangement,  and  feeling, 
to  form  a  as  she  Said,  that  it  was  highly  invidious  to  choose  between 

^  ^^*  such  eminent  statesmen,  intrusted  Lord  Granville  with 

the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  hoping  to  enlist  both  the  rivals  under  his 
baimer.  His  negotiations  were  not  successful,  and  the  choice  fell 
on  Lord  Palmerston,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  remarkably  strong 
Ministry,  although  the  determination  of  Lord  John  Bussell  to  hold 
the  Foreign  Office  deprived  it  of  the  assistance  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

It  was  a  time  when  a  strong  Ministry  was  very  necessary,  for  the 
VMdof  aitroog  affairs  of  Europe  were  full  of  difficulty,  and  war  between 
cS*Joff«Mi«ii  France  and  Austria  had  already  broken  out.  It  was  the 
•*W"-  bursting  of  a  storm  which  had  been  long  brewing.     In 

his  desire  to  revise  the  Vienna  Treaties  and  make  alterations  in  the 
arrangements  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  had  naturally  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  Italy.  He  probably  was  really  anxious  for  the 
freedom  of  that  country.  It  afforded,  moreover,  the  best  ground  on 
which  to  give  effect  to  his  long-rankling  dislike  of  Austria.  Either 
by  direct  possession  as  in  Yenetia  or  Lombardy,  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  Austrian  influence  was 
paramount  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
employed  in  the  disastrous  maintenance  of  bad  government,  and  in 
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the  repression  of  the  sentiment  of  national  independence  and  unity 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  Italians. 

Since  the  battle  of  Noyara  in  1849,  Sardinia,  which  had  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  national  movement,  had  con-  flrMrtii«fgM>- 
tinually  grown  in  strength  and  power.  Firmly  adhering  *"*^ 
to  constitntional  government,  under  the  wise  management  of  Cavour 
and  the  honest  and  straightforward  policy  of  King  Victor  Emmannel, 
it  had  forced  itself  into  a  place  of  some  importance  in  Europe.  It 
had  fought  beside  the  Western  Powers  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  Conferences  which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to 
lay  before  Europe  the  claims  and  aspirations  of  Italy.  Though  peace 
was  as  yet  unbroken,  there  was  every  sign  that  sooner  or  later  the 
question  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  must  be  settled  by  war. 
Assisted  by  large  subscriptions  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria  had  been  fully  armed.  The  fortifications  of  other  strong 
places  had  been  pressed  forward.  At  Spezzia  a  great  naval  arma- 
ment had  been  created.  And  in  1857  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  Courts,  which  had  been  renewed  after  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
were  again  broken  off.  Steadily  opposing  the  more  violent  efforts  of 
Mazzini  and  the  Republicans,  Cavour  had  led  all  the  moderate 
Liberals  of  Italy  to  look  with  longing  hope  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  kingdom  under  the  Sardinian  House.  Conscious  that 
single-handed  the  risk  of  attacking  the  Austrian  power  was  greater 
than  he  could  wisely  run,  he  had  found,  as  he  believed,  a  firm 
supporter  in  the  French  Emperor.  The  attempt  of  ^m.^^  ^. 
Orsini  threatened  for  the  instant  to  ruin  this  hope.  It  twMa  Sftrdinift 
was  supposed  that  it  was  principally  in  anger  at  the 
Emperor's  delay,  and  at  the  obstacles  he  was  thought  to  raise  to  the 
,  free  development  of  Italy  that  the  assassination  had  been  contrived. 
Oisini  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Bepublican  refagees  from  Borne.. 
The  Emperor  caused  a  very  sharp  despatch  to  be  sent  to  Sardinia 
demanding  (what  he  could  only  suggest  to  England)  a  change  in  their 
law,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  rulers.  The  misunderstanding,  which 
might  easily  have  interrupted  the  friendship  of  France  and  Sardinia, 
was  removed  by  a  straightforward  autograph  letter  from  Victor 
EmmanueL  It  is  even  possible  that  Orsini's  attempt,  abortive  though 
it  was,  furthered  the  cause  for  which  he  died.  Certain  of  his  letters 
which  came  into  the  Emperor's  hands  are  said  to  have  added  fresh 
life  to  his  vacillating  desires  for  Italian  freedom.  He  was  further 
moved  by  his  desire  to  withdraw  the  French  garrison  from  Home. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  his  troops  were  upholding  the 
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Pope  against  the  change  of  goyemment  ardently  desired  by  the 
Boman  people.  But  the  adyice,  which  he  thought  himself  justified 
under  the  circumstances  in  pressiog  upon  the  Pope,  was  disregarded, 
and  the  influence  of  Austria  seemed  paramount.  He  was  weary  of 
supporting  a  Court  where  he  was  unable  to  make  his  voice  fully  heard. 
He  demanded  a  private  interview  with  Cavour,  which  took  place  in 
July  at  Plombi^res.  It  would  seem  that  he  went  even  beyond  the 
mtrotTriatj  ^op^s  of  the  ItaUan  Minister.  Cavour  still  looked 
atpiomiiiteti.  forward  to  a  peaceful  diplomatic  settlement,  but  he 
J«iyi858.  ^^  ^^^  £j^j  himself  justified  in  refusing  the  powerful 

assistance  which  the  Emperor  offered  him,  and  an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  by  which  the  Emperor  agreed  to  give  armed  assistance  to 
Sardinia  in  i^e  case  of  a  just  war. 

The  arrangement  was  kept  entirely  secret  even  from-Ui^'Emperor'S' 
own  Ministers.  But  indications  observed  by  diplomatics^  during  the 
autumn  led  to  a  feeling  that  war  was  imminent.  AiSoording  to  the 
Emperor's  calculations,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  his  fixed  idea  of  a 
changed  Europe,  the  time  was  propitious.  He  believed,  and  the 
flattering  professions  of  friendship  which  had  been  lavished  on  him 
justified  his  belief,  that  he  might  count  upon  the  support  of  Bussia, 
especially  as  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  at  the 
subsequent  Treaty,  was  still  rankling  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar. 
The  jealousy  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria  as  rival  claimants 
to  the  first  place  in  Germany  seemed  to  promise  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  Prussia  ;  while  with  regard  to  England  the  well-known  sympathy 
existing  there  with  the  national  movement  in  Italy,  seemed  to  secure 
to  him  the  complete  if  not  enthusiastic  restoration  of  that  close 
alliance  which  late  events  had  so  severely  shaken.  Europe  was 
warned  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  when,  at  the  reception 
BreMh>e-  of  the  Ministers  on  New  Year's  Day  1859,  Louis  ' 
•S*Friuwir**  Napoleon  roughly  informed  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
Jan.  is5».  that  the  relations  between  the  countries  were  exceed- 
ingly bad.  And' the  line  the  war  would  take  was  indicated  when  on 
the  10th  of  January,  at  the  opening  of  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  the 
King  informed  his  Parliament  that  the  greatness  of  the  position  he 
had  gained  was  not  exempt  from  perils,  for  while  respecting  treaties, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  reached  him  from 
so  many  parts  of  Italy. 

The  diplomatic  world  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  well-known  ideas  of  Napoleon,  and  the  profound  mis- 
trust felt  in  him,  caused  his  words  to  be  heard  with  the  greatest 
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alarm.  Excited  by  his  own  ambition,  and,  as  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, by  the  necessity  of  upholding  his  position  at  home  by  an 
active  foreign  policy,  it  appeared  only  too  probable  that  the  first 
infraction  of  the  Vienna  Treaties  might  easily  lead,  if  sucoessftd,  to 
a  corresponding  effort  to  secure  the  Bhine  frontier,  and  bring  with  it 
a  great  European  war.  But  the  Emperpr  found  that  the  calculations 
on  which  he  had  relied  were  ill-founded.  The  Prussian  King  had 
jnst  been  compelled  by  fSodling  intellect  to  give  place  to  his  brother. 
The  change  of  ruler  had  brought  with  it  a  change  of  Ministry  and 
policy.  Men  of  more  liberal  and  wider  views  had  been  called  to  the 
Government.  The  Bussian  influence  had  been  largely  removed,  and 
Prussia  took  up  a  national  position,  laying  aside  for  a  while  its 
Austrian  jealousies.  The  Conservative  Government  of  England  strongly 
supported  by  the  Court,  regarded  it  as  impossible  in  any  way  to 
encourage  an  uncalled-for  assault  upon  an  old  ally  such  as  Austria, 
and  the  late  ill-feeling  called  out  by  the  events  accompanying  the 
Orsini  plot  proved  for  a  while  too  strong  for  Italian  sympathy.  Dis- 
covering bis  mistake,  the  Emperor  cast  about  at  all  events  ostensibly 
for  means  of  withdrawing  from  his  difficult  position.  He  continued 
to  declare  his  peaceful  intentions.  He  denied  that  he  was  placing 
his  army  on  a  war  footing.  He  allowed,  nay  even  urged,  the  English 
to  despatch  Lord  Cowley  as  a  mediator  to  the  Austrian  Court  Yet 
as  BO  frequently  happened  in  his  career,  he  was  weak  and  undecided 
at  the  moment  when  called  to  give  active  effect  to  the  schemes  he  had 
been  long  pondering.  In  the  present  instance  there  was  a  whip  held 
over  him  constantly  pressing  him  forward.  Cavour  possessed  the 
written  agreement  of  Plombi^res,  and  threatened  if  he  were  deserted 
to  publish  it,  and  ruin  the  Emperor^s  credit  both  at  home  vapoiMa 
and  abroad.  Thus  at  the  very  time  that  Lord  Cowley  SilUJiSlHi* 
was  engaged  at  his  suggestion  in  attempting  to  bring  i»7»oon«r«". 
about  a  peaceful  arrangement  at  Vienna,  he  induced  Bussia  to  propose 
that  a  Congress  should  be  summoned,  that  Congress  which  in  one  form 
or  other  he  had  so  persistently  demanded  for  the  rearrangement  of 
European  boundaries.  The  advantage  of  this  Congress  to  Napoleon, 
apart  from  any  territorial  arrangements  which  might  be  discussed  in  it, 
lay  in  this,  that  if  it  should  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of 
Italy,  he  could  plead  the  mandate  of  Europe  as  an  excuse  for  eluding 
his  engagement  at  Plombi^res ;  if,  as  seemed  likely,  Austria  should 
make  some  mistake,  or  exhibit  irritation  in  some  breach  of  the  peace, 
bis  hands  would  be  untied,  and  he  might  proceed,  without  being  open 
to  blame,  to  support  his  Italian  ally. 
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In  spite  of  the  risk  that  sach  a  Congress  might  involve  a  revision 
of  existing  treaties,  such  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  desire  for  peace 
induced  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  consent  to  its  being  summoned. 
But  there  were  still  great  difficulties  in  its  way.  Austria,  not  wholly 
averse  to  war,  and  determined  that  if  the  Congress  waa  called  her 
own  position  should  not  be  injured  by  it,  insisted  upon  two  points, 
— ^that  Sardinia  should  disarm,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  States  should  be  excluded.  Cavour  rejected  the  suggestion 
made  to  him  by  England  to  disband  his  troops  on  these  terms ;  and, 
when  a  proposal  of  a  general  disarmament  was  made,  France  only 
accepted  it  upon  the  condition  that  the  Italian  States  should  send 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress.  At  length  England  arrived 
at  a  compromise  which  it  was  thought  might  be  acceptable:  that  there 
should  be  "a  previous,  immediate,  effective,  and  simultaneous  dis- 
armament'' on  the  part  of  Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia,  the  canying 
out  of  which  should  be  intrusted  to  certain  commissioners ;  that 
FaUnra  of  tLe  immediately  on  the  commissioners  beginning  their  work 
^'"'"•'•^  the  Congress  should  be  convened,  and  the  Italian  States 

invited  to  send  representatives.  As  far  as  the  disarmament  went, 
the  great  Powers  agreed  to  these  terms,  and,  as  the  suggestion  came 
backed  by  the  universal  voice  of  Europe,  Cavour  yielded.  But  on 
the  other  point,  the  admission  of  Italian  representatives,  Austria  was 
unmoved.  As,  therefore,  the  Congress  appeared  impossible,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Cavour  had  announced  his  assent  to  disarmament 
the  Austrian  Court  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  despatched 
a  peremptory  summons  demanding  the  immediate  disbandment  of 
the  Sardinian  troops.  As  a  matter  of  course  Cavour  refused  the 
demand,  and  ten  days  later  the  Austrian  army  crossed 
out.  the  Ticino.    Napoleon's  hope  was  fulfilled,  Austria  had 

April  1869.  saved  him  from  his  awkward  predicament ;  he  was  free 
to  assist  an  ally  thus  attacked,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  French 
troops  entered  Turin. 

The  hasty  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Court  immediately  chsmged  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  was  to  the  belief  that  the  late 
Conservative  Government  had  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  Austria, 
that  the  success  of  the  Liberals  in  the  election  completed  the  last  day 
of  May  must  be  largely  attributed  ;  yet  the  charge  was  ill-founded. 
In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  confusion  Lord  Derby's  Government 
had  followed  a  consistent  and  not  unwise  course.  The  policy  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was  so  tortuous,  the  mistrust  in  his  ulterior  designs 
so  reasonable,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  great  Euro- 
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pean  war  so  terrible,  that  no  Govemment  can  be  blamed  for  using  all 
its  endeavouis  to  preserve  untouched  those  treaties  which,  broken 
though  they  had  been,  stiU  formed  the  only  groundwork  bmI  o^mi  of 
for  the  settlement  of  Europe.  If  the  Ministry  i&  open  *^  ^'»'- 
to  any  blame  they  must  share  it  with  English  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
and  with  most  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  every  European 
question  which  has  arisen  of  late  years.  They  miscomprehended  the 
forces  actually  at  work  in  Europe,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  a 
well-meaning  but  erroneous  effort  to  force  back  that  spirit  of  natiop- 
ality  which  they  should  have  recognised  as  the  moving  spring  of 
foreign  politics. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LORD  PALMEBSTON'S  MINISTRY,  June  1859. 

First  Lord  of  (KeTreamry,        ....  Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  CkcmeeUoTt Lord  GampbelL 

Pruidento/theCowncil,    .  ...  Lord  OranTiUe. 

Lord  Privy  Seal, Dokeof  Aigyll. 

CkaneeUor  tfthe  Exchequer,       ....  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Home  Secretary, Sir  Oieorge  Lewis. 

CoUmittl  Secretary, Dnke  of  Newcastle. 

Jorei^  Secretory, Lord  John  RosselL 

War  Seoretary, Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 

Indian  Secretary Sir  Charles  Wood. 

Firet  Lord  <^  (he  Admiralty,       ....  Dnke  of  Somerset. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Tra^i,  .  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Postmaster-GeiixerQl, LordBlgin. 

ChanotUwoftheDuohiyofLomoa/steT,        .       .  Sir  George  Grey. 

XBCLAND. 

LordLievJtemaiU, Lord  Carlisle. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Brady. 

ChiefSecrttary, Mr.  Cardwell. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  August  1861  :— 

Home  Secretary, Sir  George  Grey. 

War  Secretary, Sir  George  Lewis. 

Postwaster-Gefneral LordStanley  of  Alderley. 

ChanceUoroftheDuchy  of  Lancaster,  .  Mr.  GardwelL 

Lord  Lieutenant  <^  Ireland,        ....  Lord  Westbury. 

Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland, Sir  Robert  Peel. 

In  April  1864,  Mr.  Oardwell  became  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Lord  Clarendon  Cbao- 
cellor  of  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster. 

THE  consolidation  of  the  Liberal  Party  produced  a  ministry  of 
most  unusual  strength,  if  strength  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
ofc,^„^,,t„  ^f      ability  of  the  individual  ministers.    It  is  possible,  how- 
'**^' mSSStt    ®^®''  *^**  *^^  ^®^  ability  may  be  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.     Able  men  have  wills  and 
^Q^nions  of  their  own,  and  for  the  passage  of  great  measures  a  Cabinet 
g    ready  to  acknowledge  the  complete  supremacy  of  a  great  Premier  is 
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likdy  to  be  more  effective  than  one  in  which  each  indiyidual  feels  a 

light  to  uphold  his  own  particular  view.    The  head  of  such  a  ministry 

should  be  a  man  of  unusual  tact  and  readiness  of  resource,  so  to 

mould  the  measures  brought  before  the  Cabinet  as  to  attract  support 

rather  than  to  afford  room  for  criticism  and  opposition.    Of  necessity 

the  work  of  such  a  Cabinet  under  such  a  leader  will  be  somewhat 

conservatiye   and  somewhat  colourless,  and  its  excellences  show 

themselves  rather  in  good  administration  than  in  striking  legislation. 

It  is  thus  that  the  duration  of  this  last  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston's 

long  life  was  distinctly  a  time  of  domestic  quiet,  during  which 

national  desires  were  allowed  to  grow,  but  their  execution  was  kept 

'in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  popular  and  skilful  manager  broke 

I  the  chain  which  bound  together  the  somewhat  discordant  elements  of 

I  the  Ministry,  and  allowed,  after  a  short  interval  of  Opposition,  a 

reconstituted  Liberal  Party  to  take  possession  of  the  Gtovemment 

and  give  vigorous  expression  to  the  silent  growths  of  the  preceding 

period.    The  most  important  member  of  the  Ministry,  setting  aside 

the  Premier;  was  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  long  and  consistent 

career  as  an  advanced  Whig  gave  great  weight  to  his  counsels.    His 

name  was  so  indissolubly  connected  with  parliamentary  reform,  that 

although  he  had  at  one  time  declared  his  belief  in  the  final  character 

of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  his  position  in  the  Ministry  seemed  to 

afford  security  that  the  constantly  recurring  claims  of  the  reformers 

would  not  be  neglected.    He  was,  however,  essentially  a  Whig,  and 

not  a  Radical    Tie  more  advanced  party  looked  for  the  support  of 

their  objects  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer. 

Originally  a  Conservative,  he  had  formed  one  of  the  small  band  of 

able  men  who  had  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  now  devoting 

himself  to  the  development  of  the  financial  schemes  of  his  teacher. 

His  unrivalled  mastery  of  details,  and  a  commanding  eloquence  which 

could  invest  even  dry  financial  statements  with  interest,  peculiarly 

fitted  him  for  this  work.    But  it  was  not  in  the  sphere  of  finance 

alone  that  the  progressive  character  of  lus  mind,  and  the  unflagging 

power  of  growth  which  characterised  it,  made  itself  felt.    Already 

it  was  clear  that  upon  many  important  points  he  was  inclining 

to  accept  the  Radical  creed.    It  was  perhai»  his  deeply  sympathetic 

character,  his  rapid  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  various 

pomts  of  view  &om  which  a  question  may  be  regarded,  which  were 

the  chief  source  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence.    He  possessed  in 

an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  returning  to  his  audience, 

elaborated  and  beautified,  their  own  ideas,— and  the  press  rendered 
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that  audience  oo-extensiye  with  the  nation.  It  was  this  gift  which 
made  him  a  great  democratic  statesman.  The  immature  and  form- 
less will  of  the  people  constantly  found  in  him  an  exponent  of  un- 
equalled power,  and  received  from  his  genius  and  earnestness  the 
form  and  Ufe  which  was  necessary  for  its  realisation.  But  as  yet, 
sitting  as  he  did  as  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
somewhat  hampered  by  his  old  connections  and  his  former  utterances, 
it  was  only  in  his  financial  measures,  and  in  the  occasional  expression 
of  opinion  not  reduced  to  action,  that  his  democratic  fire  was  visible. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  conservative  element  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
its  determined  policy  of  inaction,  was  entirely  predominant.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  the  temporary  cassation  of  active  pro- 
gress was  caused  in  a  great  degree  by  the  peculiar  feeling  with  which 
Lord  Palmerston  was  regarded.  His  courage  and  light-heartedness, 
his  good-humoured  readiness  to  receive  and  return  the  blows  of  his 
political  enemies,  even  his  very  failings,  his  prejudices,  his  self- 
assertion,  were  so  thoroughly  English  that  they  rendered  him  the 
most  popular  of  Ministers.  The  mingled  respect  and  liking  with 
which  the  veteran  statesman  was  regarded  induced  even  aixient 
reformers  to  submit  to  his  quiet  authority,  and  to  postpone  more 
active  measures  till  age,  which  was  rapidly  creeping  on  him,  should 
compel  him  to  retire  from  political  life. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  efficient  reason  for  the  comparative  immo- 
znterert  ab-  bility  of  domestic  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
mriMd  in  interest  of  the  events  which  were  happening  outside  the 

^^  country,  attracting  of  necessity  the  popular  attention 

away  from  the  country  itself,  and  in  the  remarkable  series  of  financial 
measures,  which  seemed,  in  their  success  and  in  the  constant  increase 
of  revenue  which  accompanied  them,  to  set  even  the  most  untoward 
conditions  at  defiance.  Absorbed  in  the  great  events  going  on  around 
it,  satisfied  with  its  own  growth  in  material  prosperity,  the  nation 
was  for  a  time  wilHng  to  let  well  alone.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  life  of  progress  was  checked  because  it  did  not  show  itself 
in  public  acts.  On  all  the  great  subjects  which  were  subsequently 
to  make  their  appearance  as  the  critical  questions  of  the  time— 
national  education,  the  position  of  the  Church,  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labour,  compulsory  temperance,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  and  Parliamentary  reform, — public  opinion  was  gradually 
forming ;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  checked  for  a  while,  was  be- 
coming only  the  stronger  from  its  temporary  repression,  and  was 
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ready  to  burst  out  in  full  vehemence  when  the  opportunity  ahouidie 
arrive. 

But  conservative  or  not  in  its  tendencies,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Cabinet  which  had  made  its  way  to  power  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  its  opponents  to  avoid  attempting  to  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  one  of  its  own,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest  on  this  point,  early  in  the  Session  (March  1)  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  such  a  Bill.  It  contrasted  strongly  in  its  simplicity  with 
the  varied  and  fanciful  measure  of  the  l^te  Government  It  proposed 
that  an  occupation  franchise  of  ^^10  should  be  introduced  in  the 
counties,  that  the  borough  franchise  should  be  lowered  to  £6,  that 
some  25  boroughs  should  be  partially  disfranchised  and  the  vacant 
seats  thus  procured  distributed  among  county  divisions  and  larger 
boroQghs,  The  only  new  principle  contained  in  the  Bill  ^fi^Hn  of 
was  the  representation  of  minorities  in  those  places  which  bunu'i  Ra 
returned  three  members.  But  the  Bill  excited  no  en- 
thusiasm either  within  the  House  or  without.  The  Premier,  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  glad  to  allow  the  question  of  Parlia^ 
mentaiy  reform  to  drop  entirely  from  his  programme,  absented  him- 
self studiously  j&om  the  House  during  the  debates.  The  Conservatives 
had  recourse  to  their  old  tactics,  and  threatened  to  introduce  a  vast 
number  of  amendments  in  Committee.  The  Session  was  drawing  to 
a  close  without  any  settlement  of  the  question ;  and  when  it  appeared 
that  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  would  be  carried  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  Bill  till  after  the  new  census,  which,  it  was 
argued,  would  give  a  better  basis  of  calculation,  Lord  John  Russell, 
pleading  the  lateness  of  the  season,  withdrew  the  Bill  (June  11); 
nor  did  the  Government  again  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question. 
Several  times  during  its  long  continuance,  private  members  made 
motions  leading  to  reform,  but  the  Cabinet,  encouraged  by  the 
general  apathy  of  the  nation,  was  contented  to  carry  on  the  current 
business  without  further  efforts  at  legislation  on  a  large  scale. 

From  this  inaction  may  be  excepted  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Sir 
Richard  Bethell,  subsequently  Lord  Westbury,  at  reforming  the  law. 
He  began,  as  Attomey-Greneral,  by  introducing  a  Bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  including  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
Judge  in  bankruptcy  so  that  this  branch  of  the  law  might  be  self- 
contamed,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  distinction  between  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency.  The  Bill  met  with  great  opposition,  especially  from 
the  lawyers  in  the  Upper  House,  who  insisted  upon  expunging  from 
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me  Bill  what  its  author  had  considered  as  its  most  important  ad- 
wwtbnryi        Vantage,  the  Creation  of  the  Chief  Judgeship.   Theamend- 


»•  o'  ments  of  the  Lords  were  rejected  by  the  Commons.  But 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  was 
anxious  that  his  Bill  should  not  be  wholly  ruined^  a  compromise 
was  offered  by  which  the  Chief  Judgeship  was  retained.  But  eyen 
this  was  overruled  by  the  Upper  House,  and  rather  than  lose  the 
whole  advantage  of  his  work,  Bethell  persuaded  the  Conunons  to 
accept  the  Bill  mutilated  as  it  was.  His  next  measure  was  the 
solidification  of  the  Statute  Law  with  regard  to  criminals.  Obsolete 
and  useless  Acts  of  Parliament  were  expunged,  and  contradictions 
removed.  But,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Westbury  aimed  at  a  much 
greater  and  more  complete  process.  He  projected  the  examination 
and  compression  of  the  whole  Statute  Law,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
reduce  forty-four  folio  volumes  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  ten.  And 
even  greater  than  this  was  his  proposal  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  consolidate  and  codify  the  common  or  unwritten  kw.  Common 
law  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  recorded  judicial  decisions  contained 
in  some  1200  volumes  of  reports.  It  was  suggested  that  these  should 
be  divided  into  three  sections  according  to  their  dates,  and  thoroughly 
sifted  by  competent  persons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  unfortunately 
unable  himself  to  carry  on  his  great  scheme.  His  sharp  tongue  and 
sarcastic  manner  had  alwc^  rendered  him  unpopular.  Some  appoint- 
ments, in  making  which  he  had  no  doubt  been  culpably  careless,  were 
seized  upon  with  avidity  as  means  of  attack.  In  July  1865  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  supported  a  vote  of  censure  against  him^ 
charging  him  with  "a  laxity  of  practice,  and  a  want  of  caution 
whereby  great  encouragement  had  been  given  to  corrupt  practices, 
and  conduct  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  improper  motive,  was 
highly  reprehensible,  and  calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
administration  of  the  high  offices  of  state.*'  Lord  Westbury  naturally 
thought  it  necessary  under  such  circumstances  to  resign,  and  after  an 
explanation  of  great  dignity,  in  which  he  claimed  credit  for  the 
measures  of  reform  he  had  proposed,  and  regretted  that  he  was  unable 
to  inaugurate  the  great  measure  he  had  at  heart,  the  formation  of  a 
digest  of  the  whole  law,  he  laid  down  the  seals,  leaving  his  unfinished 
work  to  his  successor. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  not  the  only  legacy  which  Lord  Palmerston*s 

oiuiig*  in  the     Government  had  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  and  if 

G«T«nim«at       the  Ministry  showed  no  earnest  endeavour  to  cany  out 

the  one,  no  such  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  able 
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administration  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  with  regard  to  the  ot&er.  The 
destruction  of  the  double  Government  in  India  proposed  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  Groyemment  at  the  oloee  of  the  Mutiny  luui  been  carried 
oat  during  the  short  administration  of  Lord  Derby.  The  change  was 
practically  a  slight  one.  The  power  of  the  Company  had  already 
become  so  nominal  that  its  entire  disappearance  was  a  matter  rather 
of  words  than  of  £act8,  yet  it  inyolred  important  questions,  and  had 
at  least  the  effect  of  bringing  Indian  affiiirs  more  prominently  befow 
*  the  mind  of  the  public.  Its  finance,  its  army,  its  judieial  systemy 
became  in  turn  the  subject  of  great  anxiety  and  warm  discussion. 

The  balance  between  receipts  and,  expenditure  had  been  nearly 
attained  in  the  year  before  the  Mutiny.  A  deficit  of  jj^rtirt 
;£1 70,000  seemed  inmiaterial,  especially  as  much  of  the  rtflwB«rfiM 
outlay  wa«  on  public  works  from  which  a  subsequent  *"***■ '•^•■"' 
return  might  be  expected.  But  the  Mutiny  upset  all  calculations. 
The  year  1857-1858  showed  a  deficiency  of  ;^,000,000,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  deficiency  of  ^£12,000,000  ;  so  that  even  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  compensation  claimed  for  the  loss  of  private 
property  during  the  Mutiny,  the  two  terrible  years  had  left  a  deficit 
of  not  less  than  ^£21,000,000.  It  was  felt  not  unnaturally  to  be  a 
question  whether  India  was  still  to  remain  entirely  separate  from  the 
English  Exchequer  or  not,  and  whether  the  deficiency  existing  in  its 
revenue  could  be  supplied  wholly  from  its  own  resources.  JT  to  \ 
Stanley,  the  Indian  Secretary  of  Lord  Derby's  Grovernment,  wftase 
proposing  any  change  in  the  existing  system,  which  had  bee^^to 
charge  the  Indian  debt  on  the  Indian  Exchequer  only,  hinted  in  no 
obscure  words  that  as  three-fifths  of  that  debt  was  held  by  Europeans 
and  English  capitalists,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  continue  the  separation.  The  revenue  of  India  had  not 
the  same  elastic  character  as  the  English  revenue.  It  arose  from 
land,  and  could  therefore  increase  only  as  new  land  was  cultivated, 
a  slow  and  uncertain  process,  or  by  additions  of  territory  which  no 
man  desired ;  from  opium,  a  precarious  and  variable  source ;  from 
salt ;  and  from  a  few  customs  duties.  The  mercantile  classes  were 
therefore  as  a  whole  scarcely  taxed,  and  thus  increased  prosperity  had 
little  influence  upon  the  revenue.  The  remaining  resource — ^lessened 
expenditure — ^seemed  scarcely  possible  if  the  present  large  armaments 
were  to  be  maintained.  For  the  present  all  that  Lord  Stanley 
suggested  was  the  authorisation  of  a  loan  to  India  of  ^7,000,000. 
The  loan  was  granted,  but  it  was  obviously  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  the  duty  of  bringing  the -finances  into  order  was  left 
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to  Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  and  to '  Sir  Ohatles  Wood  as 
Indian  Secretary.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  Mr.  James 
Wilson  was  appointed  financial  member  of  the  LegiBlative  Council  of 
India,  charged  with  the  duty  of  attempting  an  equalisation  of  income 
and  expenditure.  Such  a  plan  he  matured,  and  produced  before  the 
Goyemor-Gtoerars  Council  in  India.  His  scheme  included  an 
increase  of  taxes,  a  graduated  tax  upon  traders,  and  an  income-tax. 
His  propositions  received  general  approval,  but  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
at  that  time  €k>vernor  of  Madras,  believing  that  the  balance  might 
be  obtained  by  reduction  of  expenditure,  without  new  taxation,  wrote 
and  published  a  minute  to  that  effect.  The  publication  of  such  a 
document  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
much  as  they  valued  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  recall  him,  only  however  to  send  him  out  a  few  years 
later  as  financial  Minister,  with  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
own  views.  Reductions  in  expenditure,  especially  in  military  expen- 
diture, proved  possible.  £6,800,000  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
item  before  the  middle  of  1861  ;  and  conscientious  efforts  continuing 
to  be  directed  to  financial  reform,  in  1864  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  was 
able  at  length  to  show  a  surplus.  The  additional  taxes  had  little 
to  do  with  this  result.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  traders  proved 
.  ^  -nuite  insignificant,  and  the  income-tax  was  so  distasteful  to  the  in- 
^cj^'Vsarc&ants  of  India,  that  at  last  Lord  Northbrook,  during  his  Vice- 
j,  ^  menlty  (in  1872),  thought  it  better  to  abolish  it.  It  has  been  chiefly 
'"  ^"ry^eans  of  retrenchment  that  any  advance  has  been  made  towards 
producing  a  well-balanced  Indian  Budget. 

In  close  connection  with  the  efforts  to  bring  tho  finances  of  India 
ReorsuisatioB  ^^*^  Order  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  army.  The 
of  tha  iBdUa  suppression  of  the  ^^mpany  had  inplitd  that  the  Indian 
*™'^'  army  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government    The 

feeling  against  this  chauge  of  masters  was  so  strong,  and  was  exhibited 
in  so  insubordinate  a  manner,  that  many  of  the  European  regiments 
were  broken  up.  The  movement  was  so  general  as  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  white  mutiny.  It  became  a  question  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  up  a  local  army  as  distinguished  from  the  Queen's  army. 
The  old  Indian  servants  who  formed  the  Council  in  London,  and  of 
whom  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  one,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  local  force.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood,  probably  with  better 
judgment,  overruled  their  opinion,  and  determined  that  the  armies 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  distinction  between  Indian  troops  and 
Queen's  troops  abolished.    At  the  same  time,  however,  a  large  native 
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force  was  still  maintamed,  officered  by  men  Yolonteering  for  permanent 
service  in  India^x^ 

It  has  beenmentioned  that  tiie  inaction  of  the  Government  in 
domestic  legislation  was  partly  caused  by  the  distraction  ^^^^^ 
of  public  attention  in  foreign  affairs,    iunong  these  may  f«rti0i 
be  reckoned  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe,  wars  and  »^**^ 
mmours  of  wars  in  the  East,  and  the  great  American  contest  with  its 
attendant  results  on  English  trade. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  entered  upon  office  in  the  midst  of  the 
Italian  war,  and  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  napoiMB'i  ww 
French  Emperor  as  he  pursued  his  successful  march  *"  '*^' 
from  Montebello  to  SolfiEuino.  It  seemed  as  though  he  would 
faM  the  programme  with  which  he  had  started,  and  would  *'  sweep 
the  Austrians  from  the  North  of  Italy  up  to  the  Adriatic.*'  But 
Napoleon  himself  had  no  intention  of  thus  completing  his  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  found  his  difficulties  greater  than  he  at 
first  expected.  The  resistance  of  the  Austrians  had  been  firm,  and 
the  losses  of  his  army  proportionately  large.  The  four  great  fortresses 
known  as  the  Quadrilateral  lay  still  before  him.  The  attitude  of 
Prussia  and  Grermany  was  threatening,  and  even  Bussia,  which  had 
told  him  that  it  could  not  unmoved  see  Austria  come  victorious  from 
the  war,  displayed  no  alacrity  in  assisting  in  the  defeat  of  that  Power. 
Moreover,  the  time  had  come  for  Napoleon  to  repeat  with  regard  to 
Austria  l^e  game  he  had  already  played  with  Russia,  and  purchase 
by  a  show  of  generosity  the  friendship  of  his  conquered  rival  He 
applied  to  England,  urging  the  Ministers  to  suggest  an  armistice. 
The  terms  he  proposed  were  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia, 
and  the  establishment  of  Yenetia  as  a  separate  State  under  an  Arch- 
duke. But  Lord  Palmerston  declined  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw  to 
enable  the  Emperor  to  escape  &om  his  difficulties.  Yenetia  was  not 
yet  conquered,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Austria  would  yield  it 
without  a  further  struggle  ;  and  as  the  Premier  wrote  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  "the  scheme  throws  wholly  out  of  the  question  the  wishes 
of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  we  are  asked  to  propose  to  the  belli- 
gerents a  parcelling  out  of  the  nations  of  Italy  as  if  we  had  any 
authority  to  dispose  of  them.''  Napoleon  had  therefore  to  find  his 
own  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  1860  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded,  and  a  meeting  arranged  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  was  held  at  Yillafranca  on  the  11th.  The  agreement 
arrived  at  was  even  less  advantageous  to  Italy  than  that  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  rejected.    Lombardy  was  to  be  given  up,  but  the 
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Duchies  were  to  be  restored  to  their  kte  mlers ;  and  Yenetia,  still 
remaining  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  to  l)ecome  one  of  a 
confederation  of  Italian  States  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Pope. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  verbal  arrangement  that  tiie 
restoration  of  the  Dukes  was  not  to  be  effected  by  force.  The  pre- 
liminaries thus  sketched  were  to  be  completed  at  Zurich.  The  armis- 
tice was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  well-wishers  of  Italy.  Cavour  at  once 
resigned.  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  deep  disapprobation  of  the 
terms  in  a  strong  letter  addressed  to  Count  Persigny,  the  French 
Minister,  in  which  he  showed  unanswerably  that  the  admission  of 
Austria  to  authorised  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy 
rendered  its  position  there  eyen  more  dangerous  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  communicate  officially  to 
Vienna,  in  August,  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  either  French 
or  Austrian  forces  to  put  down  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  Italy 
would  not  be  justifiable.  But  grievous  though  the  disappointment 
was,  the  language  Napoleon  used  was  perhaps  more  true  than  he 
intended  when  he  declared  that  he  had  at  least  rendered  Italy  hence- 
forth mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  Italy  took  him  at  his  word.  The 
spirit  which  the  war  had  roused  was-  too  strong  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  Italians  themselves  established  that  Northern  Kingdom  he  had 
falsely  promised  them. 

For  Italy  had  not  been  idle  during  the  war.  Though  in  the  South 
Froftrenof  *^®  Critical  time  was  postponed,  the  seeds  of  future 
Italy  during  freedom  were  laid  when  in  May  F^nds  II.  ascended  the 
***•  ^■^'  throne  of  Naples,  rejected  all  the  advances  of  Sardinia, 

and  determined  to  follow  to  its  inevitably  fatal  result  the  despotic 
conduct  of  his  father.  But  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  pursuing  the  same 
course,  was  driven  from  his  capital,  and,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  camp,  while  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  and  her  son  escaped  to  Switzerland;  and  even 
from  Bologna,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  Legate  had 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw ;  for  the  Austnans  having  been  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  their  troops,  the  fall  of  the  rulers  they  had 
propped  up  followed  as  an  inevitable  result.  The  provisional  govern- 
ments of  the  Duchies  at  once  placed  themselves  at  the  command 
of  Sardinia.  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  in 
Florence,  Parma,  Modena,  and  even  in  Bologna,  Commissioners  weie 
ruling  in  his  name. 

The  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, threatened  again  to  subvert  this  arrangement    Victor  Emmanuel, 
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thongh  bitterly  disappointed,  and  in  spite  of  CaTonr^s  protest,  accepted 
the  armistice,  and  it  was  not  without  a  yast  amount  of  diplomatic 
intrigue  that  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  were  at  length  realised.  With 
complete  unanimity  they  refused  to  receiye  back  the  rulers  of  the 
Duchies,  and  quietly  and  calmly  carried  on  provisional  governments  in 
the  name  of  the  Sardinian  king.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon  found  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  as  usual  had  recourse  to  England  to  get  him 
oat  of  the  scrape,  pressing  eagerly  for  a  Congress  which  might  over- 
ride the  stipulations  of  YiUafranca.  The  real  question  at  issue  was 
whether  these  stipulations  for  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes  should  be 
forced  upon  the  Italians  or  not.  In  the  view  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, if  a  Congress  was  summoned,  its  duty  was  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  Italian  people,  and  not  those  of  this  or  that  ruler. 
They  consented  therefore  to  the  Congress  only  on  the 
definite  understanding  that  aU  their  influence  would  be  ^J^ 
directed  to  prevent  force  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  upon  the  Italians  any  form  of  government  or  constitution. 
With  a  view  to  secure  this  object,  Lord  Palmerston  contemplated  a 
preliminary  arrangement  between  England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
No  such  alliance  however  proved  necessary  ;  Austria  yielded  to  the 
determination  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  Italian  States  having 
declared  their  wishes  by  unmistakable  majorities,  were  annexed  to 
the  Sardinian  monarchy.  A  Northern  Kingdom  of  some  11,000,000 
inhahitants  was  thus  formed. 

To  all  appearance  England  had  been  co-operating  with  France  in 
this  matter.  But  it  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  say  that  its  interference 
had  thwarted  his  policy ;  it  had  certainly  rendered  the  restoration  of 
the  Italian  Dukes  impossible,  and  had  established  on  his  frontier  a 
more  important  Power  than  he  had  contemplated.  Even  before  the 
battle  of  Solfarino  the  blot  of  selfish  ambition  which  stained  his 
Italian  policy  had  been  visible.  He  had  already  suggested  that 
Savoy  should  be  annexed  to  France,  The  disapproba-  ^^aa«»ttonof 
tioQ  with  which  the  suggestion  was  received  had  induced  saToy  to 
him  to  withdraw  it ;  but  now  he  again  raised  the  demand,  **•"*• 
asserting  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  that  as  the 
^glish  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Power  which  he 
dreaded  they  had  no  right  to  object.  Unable  to  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment the  English  Government  yielded.  And  Cavour,  who  had 
returned  to  office,  thinking  that  the  great  advance  made  towards  his 
prime  object— a  united  Italy— was  worth  the  sacrifice,  braved  the 
hitter  anger  of  the  Italian  patriots  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  cession. 
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upon  condition  that  the  will  of  the  peo{de  of  Saroy  was  fiisi  taken. 
Their  vote  proved  in  favour  of  France ;  and  Savoy,  with  Nice,  became 
part  of  tiie  French  Empire. 

A  measure  such  as  this  tended  largely  to  increase  the  mistrust 
which  even  Lord  Palmerston  was  beginning  to  feel  towards  the 
Emperor,  especially  as  the  cession  contained  territories  which  had 
hitherto  been  included  in  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 
The  failure  of  all  efforts  to  induce  Napoleon  either  to  give  a  new 
frontier  to  Switzerland,  or  to  allow  the  adjacent  provinces  to  be 
neutralised,  seemed  to  throw  a  threatening  light  upon  the  policy  of 
aggrandisement  he  was  pursuing.  The  dread  of  his  future 
miatnwt  of  intentions  was  most  strongly  felt  in  Crermany,  where  it 
MapoiMB.  ^gjg  jj^^  unreasonably  thought  that  once  embarked  on  the 

business  of  rectifying  frontiers,  he  would  speedily  be  led  to  claim  the 
Rhine  Provinces  ;  and  in  England,  where  his  desertion  of  Italy  had 
created  a  profound  impression,  while  his  persistent  effort  to  increase  his 
power  on  the  sea  was  regarded  as  a  covert  threat.  But  in  Italy  itself 
the  feeling  against  him  was  most  pronounced.  Yenetia  had  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  her  Austrian  tyrants ;  the  misgovemment  of  Eome 
was  still  upheld  by  French  troops ;  the  ancient  home  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy  had  just  been  taken  from  it.  Help  from  France  could  no 
longer  be  hoped  for  by  the  Italian  patriots ;  whatever  was  done  must 
be  henceforward  done  by  themselves.  The  South  of  Italy,  under 
Francis  of  Naples,  was  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  the  North  had 
been  under  its  Austrian  rulers,  and  Francis  refused  all  adyice.  In 
vain  France  and  England  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  reforms ; 
in  vain  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  of  close  alliance  with  Sardinia^ 
and  the  solution  of  the  Italian  question  by  the  formation  of  two 
kingdoms  of  North  and  South  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  1860  dissatis- 
faction, fed  no  doubt  by  the  events  in  the  north,  came  to  open 
expression,  and  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily.  An  opportunity 
seemed  to  be  offered  for  the  armed  intervention  of  Sardinia.  But  at 
this  time  the  discussions  as  to  the  cession  of  Savoy  were  still  going 
on.  It  was  the  business  of  Oavour  to  secure  the  advantages  he  had 
won  and  to  risk  nothing  by  overhaste.  Jealousy  of  an  increased 
Italian  kingdom  threatened  at  once  to  bring  the  French  against  him. 
A  war  of  independence  could  scarcely  avoid  interfering  with  the 
Papal  rights  which  France  upheld,  and  the  veiy  question  at  present 
in  the  course  of  settlement  proved  the  selfishness  of  French  help, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  rather  than  the  interests  of  Italy 
were  likely  to  be  considered.    With  true  prudence  the  great  statesman 
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refused  at  first  to  move.  It  was  not  even  the  Italian  Gk>yeniment8 
bat  the  Italian  people  who  must  henceforth  help  themselves.  Gari- 
baldi, the  old  defender  of  Rome,  and  the  leader  of  the  yolunteers  in 
the  late  war,  smarted  under  the  separation  of  his  bhrthplace,  Nice, 
from  the  Italy  for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  fought ;  and, 
trusting  to  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  political  combina- 
tion, he  secretly  equipped  at  Grenoa  two  steamers,  and 
with  a  force  of  about  1000  yolunteers  embarked  for  Sicily.  Landing 
on  the  14th  of  May,  in  little  more  than  two  months  he  had  entirely 
overthrown  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  the  island.  By  the  end  of 
July  Messina,  the  last  city  of  importance,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
In  June  the  King  of  Naples  had  offered  to  retrace  his  steps,  to  grant 
a  constitution  to  his  country,  and  to  ally  himself  to  Sardinia.  The 
offer,  came  too  late.  Success  in  Sicily  had  roused  the  Neapolitan 
feeling  too  far  to  dlow  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  in  August 
Garibaldi  proclaimed  his  intention  of  carrying  his  arms  across  the 
straits  into  Naples.  His  movement  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
Though  his  20,000  men  were  badly  disciplined  and  badly  provided, 
and  could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  opposition  of  disciplined  forces, 
the  disaffection  of  the  Neapolitan  army  prevented  any  such  opposition 
from  being  offered.  Early  in  September  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph, 
and  the  King  was  compelled  to  retire  with  such  troops  as  remsdned 
faithful  to  him  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

Cavour  had  now  a  difficult  game  to  play.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  secretly  favoured  Garibaldi's  movements.  But  the  extra- 
ordinary success  which  had  attended  the  partisan  chief,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm l\e  had  roused,  threatened  the  gravest  dangers.  The  General 
had  no  scruple  in  declaring  that  he  would  not  check  his  -.^  eh  f 
course  tiQ  Bome  and  Venetia  were  freed,  and  he  could  cavonr'g 
lay  the  crown  of  united  Italy  at  Victor  Emmanuel's  feet.  '^"'* 
Full  of  dislike  for  Cavour  and  his  diplomatic  ways,  he  even  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Turin  demanding  his  dismissal.  Joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  soldier  and  politician  was  impossible.  But  Garibaldi, 
left  to  himself,  would  inevitably  shock  the  interests  of  France  in 
Rome,  precipitate  a  war  with  Austria  in  Venetia,  and  bring  upon 
Italy  the  disapprobation  of  every  Court  in  Europe.  The  only  chance 
of  avoiding  such  disaster  appeared  to  be  to  produce  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  bring  Garibaldi,  if  he  advanced,  into  coUision  with 
the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  At  this  crisis  Cavour  took  the 
courageous  step  of  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  international 
law.    He  used  as  a  pretext  the  formation  by  the  Pope  of  a  mercenary 
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army  of  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  temporal  power. 
Cayoor  demanded  their  instant  dismissal,  and  meeting,  as  he  expected, 
with  refosaly  poured  his  troops  at  once  into  Umbria  and  the  manhes. 
The  Sardinian  troops  were  everywhere  successful ;  Lamorici^re,  the 
French  General  of  the  Papal  forces,  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Ancona,  and  when  the  Italian  fleet  appeared  off  the  city,  rendering 
flight  impossible,  he  surrendered.    In  less  than  three  weeks  the  whole 
of  the  Papal  troops  were  captured  or  disbanded,  and  the  Piedmontese 
army  moved  across  the  road  of  the  Garibaldians  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards Capua  and  Oaeta.    The  bold  step  which  Oavour  had  taken  had 
thus  succeeded.    The  further  advance  of  irresponsible  conquest  was 
rendered  impossible.    But  it  was  so  grave  an  infraction  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  international  action,  that  Cavour  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend  it  in  a  circular  despatch  of  great  ability  sent  to  the  various 
Courts.     His  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
necessity  which  he  felt,  even  for  the  protection  of  Europe,  of  prevent- 
ing the  Italian  movement  from  degenerating  into  anarchy,  met  with       I 
sympathy  in  England,  a  sympathy  tempered  only  by  a  fear  lest  France       | 
should  again  find  in  Italy  a  means  of  aggrandisement    An  assurance       I 
on  the  part  of  Cavour  that  he  would  never  again  summon  French  arms       I 
to  his  assistance,  that  the  rumoured  surrender  to  France  of  the  island        I 
of  Sardinia  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  that  he  would  restrain  Garibaldi 
from  assaulting  Yenetia,  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment.   The  French  Emperor  expressed  his  disapprobation  by  with- 
drawing his  ambassador  from  Turin,  strengthening  his  troops  in  Borne, 
and  assisting  the  Neapolitan  King  in  Gaeta  by  the  presence  of  his 
fleet.    But  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  their  rulers  was  too  important  to  him  to  allow  of 
active  interference.    He  could  scarcely  deny  to  the  people  of  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States  the  right  on  the  exercise  of  which  he  rested  his 
claims  to  Savoy.    The  other  Courts  of  Europe  protested  against 
Cavour's  action,  and  the  Pope  lavished  excommunications  on  the 
invaders  of  his  territory.    With  the  full  sympathy  of  Enghind  alone 
Cavour  proceeded  on  his  course.    In  October  he  demanded  from 
Parliament  powers  to  annex,  if  they  wished  it,  the  Provinces  of 
Southern  and  Central  Italy.    For  the  present  he  proposed  to  postpone 
further  action  with  regard  to  Bome  and  Yenetia,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing what  had  already  been  won.    A  check  in  the  advance  of  the 
insurrectionary  troops  fortunately  gave  time  for  this  more  Tegular 
intervention,  and  when,  on  the  26th  of  October,  Yictor  Emmanuel 
nd  Garibaldi  met  at  the  little  town  of  Teano,  the  meeting  was 
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hearty,  and  the  G^neial  without  difficulty  handed  over  to  the  King 
the  completion  of  his  work.    It  is  true  that  he  at  first  urged  that  he 
should  be  appointed  Dictator  of  Naples  for  two  yean,  and  that  Cavour 
should  be  dismissed.    But  he  yielded  to  the  straightforward  sense  of 
the  King,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  in  the  island  of  Tietor 
Caprera.     In  February  1861,  the  French  fleet  haying  SU^fiiiy. 
been  withdrawn,  Gaeta  yielded,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  ak  imi. 
month  the  first  Italian  Parliament^  drawn  from  a  nation  of  22,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  assembled  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the 
title  of  £[ing  of  Italy. 

The  conduct  of  England  during  this  difficult  crisis  had  on  the 
whole  been  successfuL  Its  sympathy  had  no  doubt  been  of  great 
nse  to  the  Italians ;  and  although  Lord  John  Russell's  strongly  ex- 
pressed objection  to  any  attack  upon  Venetia  had  given  rise  to  some 
complaint^  the  country  had  been  successfully  guided  in  peace  through 
a  difficult  time,  and  the  friendship  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy 
secured.  But  this  success  had  not  been  gained  without 
a  considerable  shock  to  the  friendship  between  England 
and  France ;  for  the  course  of  events  had  seemed  to  throw 
a  somewhat  sinister  light  upon  the  views  of  the  Emperor.  His  rest- 
less conduct,  his  absorption  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  want  of  consistency 
which  was  observed  between  his  assertions  and  his  acts,  coupled  with 
his  well-known  determination  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  Treaty 
arrangements  of  1815,  had  excited  a  strong  belief  in  the  probability 
of  an  invasion  from  France.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  shared  the 
apprehension,  or  at  least  thought  it  necessary  by  demonstrations  of 
strength  to  check  such  an  idea,  if  it  existed,  in  the  Emperor's  mind. 
For  liiis  purpose  he  gave  every  support  in  his  power  to  the  establish- 
ment of  volunteers.  The  movement,  sanctioned  in  May  1869  under 
the  Conservative  Government,  had  spread  with  great  rapidity.  Before 
a  year  was  over  180,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  rifle  and  artillery 
corps,  of  whom  40,000  were  stated  to  be  fit  to  take  their  work  in  the 
battlefield,  and  15,000  from  the  capital  alone  were  reviewed  in  Hyde 
Park  by  the  Queen.  But  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  upon  preparations 
of  a  more  cosdy  character  than  the  creation  of  a  citizen  army.  In  the 
first  place  the  army  and  navy  estimates  had  been  largely  increased. 
From  £12,500,000  in  1859  the  army  estimates  had  in  1860  risen 
to  £14,000,000,  for  the  payment  of  240,000  men ;  while  the  navy, 
which  in  the  former  year  had  cost  a  little  more  than  £9,000,000, 
received  in  1860  nearly  £12,000,000.  The  case  made  out  for 
these  increases  was  a  good  one,  if  England  was  to  compete  in  its 
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annaments  with  foreign  powers.  For  the  day  of  large  armaments 
was  beginning.  European  troables  had  called  for  the  formation  of 
large  armies.  France  alone  had  600,000  men  actually  in  anas. 
The  case  of  the  fleet  was  even  stronger.  The  introduction  of  steam 
had  practically  rendered  the  reconstruction  of  all  navies  neoessaiy, 
and  in  the  race  England  had  not  kept  that  forward  place  which 
it  had  always  been  our  policy  to  maintain.  In  I860  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  steam  fleets  of  France,  of 
Russia,  and  of  England.  And  if;  as  even  Mr.  Cobden  had  suggested, 
where  the  French  had  two  ships  England  ought  to  haye  three,  a  large 
outlay  was  certainly  necessary.  But  Lord  Pahnerston  was  not  con- 
tent even  with  this.  If  our  naval  supremacy  was  to  be  maintained, 
its  citadels,  which  were  the  dockyards,  must,  he  thought,  be  secured 
from  the  unexpected  assaults  which  steam  power,  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  rendered  possible.  A  Commission  had  been  sitting  upon  this 
point,  and  ip  accordance  with  its  report  the  Premier  recommended  an 
outlay  during  the  next  four  years  of  no  less  than  £9,000,000  upon  the 
complete  fortification  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals. 

The  conduct  of  England,  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  was  by  no  means  so  successful  as  it  had  proyed  in  Italy. 
Difleiattot  in  "'■  ^®  Ministry  was  in  fact  confronted  by  the  same  sort  of 
th«  irortii  of  national  aspiration  as  that  which,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  it 
^"**^  had  been  able  to  support.    The  national  feeling  of  Ger- 

many had  been  of  late  years  constantly  rising.  It  is  true  that,  unlike 
Italy,  it  was  not  suffering  from  any  foreign  occupation,  or  any  national 
tyranny.  But  it  was  suffering  deeply  from  the  feeling  of  the  political 
weakness  which  was  the  result  of  its  constitution  and  of  its  subdivision 
among  many  sovereign  states,  and  was  longing  for  some  form  of 
national  unity.  Unable,  in  the  presence  of  the  rival  claims  to  leader- 
ship of  the  two  great  Powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  system  of  united  government,  it  could  at  least  give  an 
expression  to  \\.%  desires  by  attempting  to  bring  into  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  central  body  any  fragments  of  the  German 
nationality  which  were  broken  off  from  it.  It  was  this  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lengthy  and  intricate  Sleswig-Holstein  question.  And 
although  England  saw  with  extreme  displeasure  the  attacks  of  a  vast 
and  powerful  people  upon  a  little  kingdom  such  as  Denmark,  attacb 
which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other  than  wanton  aggressions,  it 
was  impossible  to  check  the  strong  German  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
especially  as  both  Austria  and  Prussia  sought,  by  supporting  thej 
feeling,  to  establish  new  claims  for  the  leadership  which  each  desired. 
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That  Pnussia  was  already  in  the  powezfol  hancU  of  Bismarck  was 
enough  to  preyent  saooess  fiom  attending  any  intenrention,  which, 
while  shrinking,  as  was  well  known,  from  the  employment  of  force, 
confined  itself  to  suggestions,  adyice,  and  threats. 

The  Sleswig-Holstein  question,  which  had  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  difficulties  of  1848,  had  again  come  to  a  crisis.  An  effort  had 
been  made  in  1862  to  complete  the  probably  impossible 
task  of  satisfying  at  once  the  desire  of  those  who  xMatoia 
sou^t  the  antonomy  of  the  German  Duchies  and  their  '■•■** 
indissoluble  nnion  with  Sleswig,  and  the  national  determination  of  the 
Danish  Goyemment  to  maintain  the  kingdom  in  its  integrity.  On  the 
one  hand  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  in  the  course  of  which  Den- 
mark hadgiyen  a  promise  to  Prussia  and  Austria  that  Sleswig  should 
not  be  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  proper,  and  that^  in 
the  new  constitution  it  was  establishing  no  part  of  the  Kingdom  should 
be  subordinate  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Treaty  of  London 
(Dec  30,  1852)  the  succession  to  the  Danish  monarchy  had  been 
arranged,  and  its  integrity  sanctioned  by  most  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  Attempts  to  give  effect  to  its  promises,  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, had  hitherto  proved  unavailing.  Again  and  again  the  German 
Diet  had  declared  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  suggested. 
A  plan,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  clumsy  enough,  for  establish- 
iiig  in  the  four  Provinces  of  Denmark  four  separate  equal  Parliaments, 
which  in  matters  connected  with  the  general  monarchy  should  be 
called  on  to  sanction  identical  Bills,  was  put  forward  by  Lord  Bussell, 
but  rejected  by  the  Danes.  At  length,  in  March  1863,  an  ordinance 
was  published,  and  thrown  into  form  by  a  constitution  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  securing  what  appeared  to  be  the  completest  self- 
govemment  for  Holstein.  But  the  very  completeness  of  the  self-rule 
of  one  of  the  Duchies  seemed  to  imply  the  closer  connection  of  the 
other  with  the  main  body  of  the  State.  Upon  this  ground  the  German 
Confederation,  and  what  was  more  important,  the  great  Powers 
Prussia  and  Austria,  protested  against  the  arrangement^  and  proceeded 
80  far  as  to  threaten  "  Federal  execution,"  that  is,  occupation  by  the 
Federal  troops,  tmless  the  constitution  was  immediately  abrogated. 

Things  had  reached  this  point  when  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick 
VII.  of  Denmark  occurred.    It  would  have  seemed  proper  naatb  of  th« 
tbatthe  stipulations  of  the  London  Treaty  should  have  25.*'HJr' 
been  at  once  carried  out,  and  that  Christian  IX.,  the  "««• 
appointed  heir  of  the  Glticksberg  branch  of  the  royal  family,  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  throne,  and  with  it  of  the  Duchy  of 
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HolsteuL  Bat,  taking  adyantage  of  the  national  feeling  in  Germany, 
and  in  Holstein  itself,  a  pretender  appeared  in  the  person  of  Frederick 
of  Augustenberg,  a  member  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
whose  f&ther  at  the  time  of  the  London  Treaty  had  abdicated  lus 
lights.  His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  both  by  the  Diet  and  by  the 
f  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Prussian  Chambers,  at  that  time  in  the 
majority.  In  December  Saxon  and  Hanoyerian  troops  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederation  entered  Holstein,  and  in  January  the  federal 
commissioners  established  Frederick  in  the  Ducal  Goyemment  at 
Kiel.  But  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
the  matter  in  its  hands.  Bismarck  had  lately  been  called  to  the  head 
of  the  ministry  in  Berlin.  Belieying,  like  the  £ang  his  master,  that 
military  strength  was  necessary  for  Prussia,  he  had  fallen  out  com- 
pletely with  the  Chambers,  which  refused  the  supplies  he  considered 
necessary.  He  was  regarded  at  the  moment  as  the  arch-opponent  of 
all  liberal  adyance,  eyen  in  the  direction  of  a  united  Germany.  It 
usmarek'i  was  not  80.  Bismarck  desired  that  unity  as  earnestly  as 
v^^*  the  wildest  theorist.    But  he  was  before  all  things  a 

practical  statesman,  and  was  determined  that  Prussia  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  when  united.  His  experience  as  representatiye 
of  Prussia  at  the  Frankfort  Diet  had  taught  him  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  Prussian  advance  was  the  influence  of  Austria  upon  the  smaller 
States,  and  its  consequent  command  of  the  majority  of  the  Diet.  To 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Diet  would  be  merely  to  strengthen  theiiands  of 
Austria.  To  induce  Austria  to  adopt  a  policy  apparently  in  opposition 
to  the  Diet  would  be  to  weaken  the  influence  of  his  enemy.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  from  the  first  to  treat  the  Sleswig-Holstein  question  as 
an  international  rather  than  as  a  federal  matter.  He  persuaded  Austria 
to  join  in  this  line  of  action,  and  to  demand,  under  pain  of  war,  from 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises  made  in  1852. 
Leaving  on  one  side  the  disputed  claim  for  the  Sleswig-Holstein 
succession,  ho  proposed  in  the  Diet  that  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  Constitution  of  November  with  regard  to  Sleswig  should  be 
required,  and,  when  this  was  rejected,  in  company  with  Austria  he 
took  the  war  into  his  own  hands. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  a  little  kingdom  such  as  Denmark 
could  withstand  the  invasion  of  two  great  Powers.  In  spite  of  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Dippel,  the  invaders  carried  all 
before  them  upon  land,  though  suflering  some  losses  at  sea,  and 
Jutland,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north,  fell  into  their 
ower.    The  only  hope  for  the  Danes  lay  in  the  interference  of  the 
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neutral  Powers,  parties  to  the  London  Treaty,  and  Lord  Rossell  at  once 
attempted  to  assemble  them  in  Conference.  At  length  upon  the  28th 
of  April  the  Conference  met  in  London.  An  armistice  ruin««nM 
for  a  month  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  the  ^^^J!^^^ 
real  business  of  the  C(mference  began.  It  at  once  Jw«um.* 
became  evident  that  there  was  bat  little  hope  of  saying  Denmark 
from  heavy  losses.  For  the  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  repudiated  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Denmark. 
He  took  up  the  position  which  Bismarck  had  from  the  first  occupied, 
declared  that  it  was  an  international  quarrel  between  Denmark  and 
the  great  German  Powers,  and  that  war  having  broken  out,  the 
Treaties  between  them  were  abrogated.  The  neutral  Powers,  on  their 
side,  held  that  the  Treaty  of  London  still  existed.  It  was  however 
plain  that  unless  the  neutral  Powers  were  ready  to  enforce  their  view, 
their  arguments  would  be  but  of  slight  avaiL  Suggestions  were 
indeed  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  Holstein  with  Sleswig, 
either  still  connected  with  the  Danish  monarchy  or  freed  from  that 
connection.  But  as  both  these  plans  involved  the  surrender  to  Ger- 
many either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  large  part  of  Sleswig  occupied 
by  IJanes,  and  of  another  part  where  Danes  and  Grermans  were  mingled, 
they  were  at  once  rejected.  Lord  Russell  then  produced  the  English 
suggestion.  It  was  a  compromise,  and  certainly  must  have  convinced 
the  Danes  of  the  futility  of  reliance  upon  English  aid.  Lord  Russell 
gave  up  the  problem  of  harmonising  provincial  self-government  with 
national  unity,  and  advised,  for  the  avoidance  of  future  disputes, 
that  the  Danes  should  yield  absolutely  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  the 
southern  or  German  part  of  Sleswig. 

The  practical  withdrawal  of  English  assistance  left  the  Danes  help- 
less.   Henceforward  it  was  a  mere  question  of  boundaries,  of  how 
much  or  how  little  they  should  surrender.    Yet  they  had   ^ 
all  along  declared  that  there  were  Kmits  of  concession  d«Mrtad  aad 
beyond  which  they  could  not  go.    While  therefore  ac-  *™**'*- 
cepting  Lord  Russell's  frontier,  they  positively  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  surrendering  the  Danish  part  of  Sleswig  included  in  the 
counter-proposition  of  the  Germans.    They  would  not  even  allow  of 
arbitration  on  the  point.    The  feeling  with  which  the  Danes  accepted 
the  part  forced  upon  them  was  shown  by  the  speech  of  the  King  at 
the  opening  of  the  Rigsrad  in  June  1864  :  "We  have  recently  learnt 
how  little  the  clearest  right  reckons  in  Europe,  and  how  isolated  we 
are.    We  therefore  acceded  to  the  painful  sacrifice  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Schley  ;  the  enemy  demands  more,  but  we  refuse,  being 
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coiiBeioiiB  that  the  people  are  with  us.  May  God  grant  that  in  a 
certain  place  (meaning  England)  the  sympathy  for  ns  may  grow  into 
active  support."  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  Jnne.  Again  resistaDce 
proved  hopeless.  The  Isle  of  Alsen  was  taken,  and  Frederida  aban- 
doned, and  without  allies  Denmark  found  heft^lf  compelled  to  yield.  A 
/  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  at  Vienna,  by  which  the  three  Duchies, 
^  including  the  ishinds  belonging  to  Sleswig,  were  ceded  to  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

The  Treaty  was  pregnant  with  great  results  for  Germany,  for 
out  of  it  arose  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  two  great 
Powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  closed  in  1866  upon  the 
battlefield  of  Sadowa. 

To  the  English  Government  it  brought  unpopularity  and  disgrace. 
The  English  people  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the.  struggle  of  the 
oouMqwBt  little  kingdom  in  the  grasp  of  its  powerful  oppressors. 
2J55fc  *  *'  ***  ^®  Ministers  on  whom  they  relied  to  give  expression  to 
liiBistry.  their  desires  had  contented  themselves  with  a  bustling 

and  officious  interference,  an  interchange  of  hard  words,  to  be  dosed 
only  by  a  meek  surrender,  and  a  complete  diplomatic  defeat.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Derby  thought  might  be  best  expressed 
by  the  words  "  meddle  and  muddle,"  while  Disraeli  found  in  the  n^o- 
tiations  ground  for  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  of  a  more  than 
usually  stinging  character.  '^  The  course  pursued  by  Government  has 
failed  to  maintain,"  he  sud,  "their  avowed  policy  of  upholding  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Denmark,  and  has  lowered  the  just 
influence  of  the  country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  therefore 
diminished  the  securities  for  peace."  It  was  only  by  the  skill  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  passing  lightly  over  the  points  at  issue,  expatiated  on 
the  financial  triumphs  of  the  Government,  rather  than  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  that  a  scanty  majority  was  won  for  the  Ministry. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  affairs- of  Denmark  that  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Government  met  with  a  severe  rebuff.  Early  in  the  year  1863  an  act 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  police  drove  Poland  to  rebellioD. 
The  conscription  for  the  army,  which  under  any  circumstances  presses 
iBsamoftioB  111  heavily  upon  a  people,  had  been  used'  in  Poland  as  a 
PotaBdi  xses.  means  of  political  repression.  In  one  night  more  than 
2000  men  of  the  middle  class  had  been  seized  and  forced  into  military 
service.  It  was  an  act  described  by  Lord  Napier,  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  as  "  a  design  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
revolutionary  youth  of  Poland,  to  shut  up  the  most  energetic  and 
dangerous  spirits  in  the  restraints  of  the  Russian  army ;  simply  a  plan 
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to  kidnap  the  insurrection  and  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or  the  Caucasiu." 
The  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  was  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  Poland.  It 
was  known  that  he  intended  to  make  this  violent  use  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  a  central  committee  had  already  been  formed,  and  had 
issued  calls  upon  the  people'  to  resist.  When  the  blow  was  struck 
this  adyice  was  taken,  and  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  Poland  at  once.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  army  opposed  to  them,  but  the  whole 
comitry  was  inyolved  in  a  network  of  conspiracy.  The  combatants 
assembled  rapidly  in  the  woods,  cut  off  detachments,  won  or  lost 
engagements,  and  disappeared  from  the  field,  only  to  reappear  suddenly 
with  similar  results  elsewhere.  The  people  however  proved  unable 
to  resist  the  large  forces  which  the  Czar  could  bring  against  them. 
By  degrees  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  with  circumstances  of 
violence  and  cruelty  which,  combined  with  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rising,  excited  in  Europe  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
Poles,  and  abhorrence  for  the  Kussian  Government.  Bismarck  and 
Prussia  were  included  in  the  general  disapproval.  He  had  joined  in 
a  convention  with  Eussia  by  which  the  troops  of  the  oppressor  had 
right  of  passage  through  the  Prussian  territories,  and  the  fugitive 
Poles  were  to  be  given  up. 

Again  England  thought  fit  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of 
oppressed  nationality ;  and  the  Government  seemed  fully  to  sympathise 
in  the  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Bussia,  which  in 
debate  after  debate  found  utterance  in  the  two  Houses  of  ^^ 
Parliament.  But  again  when  it  came  to  action  the  nmouteaa«e 
Ministry  laid  itself  open  to  that  failure  which  must  •'""**^ 
generally  attend  diplomacy  unsupported  by  force  ;  again  the  Foreign 
Office  appeared  criticising,  arguing,  and  lecturing  without  result  It 
took  its  stand  upon  the  Vienna  Treaties  of  1815,  which,  according  to 
its  interpretation,  placed  Poland  in  the- hands  of  Bussia  upon  the  con- 
dition of  its  receiving  a  national  constitution — a  condition  which  had 
been  flagrantly  disregarded.  Lord  Bussell  even  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
down  six  points,  embodying  a  perfect  amnesty  and  complete  constitu- 
tional arrangements,  as  the  basis  of  discussion  at  a  Congress  of  the 
signatories  of-  the  Vienna  Treaties  which  he  proposed  to  call.  The 
Russian  Minister,  politely  enough,  but  very  firmly,  refused  to  listen  to 
such  suggestions,  although  they  were  supported  in  some  degree  both 
by  France  and  Austria.  Sure  indeed  that  no  armed  intervention 
was  intended,  for  even  the  most  violent  assaults  in  the  English 
Parliament  were  coupled  with  declarations  in  favour  of  peaceful  inter 
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vention  only,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  high  tone.  He. 
declared  that  the  Czar  had  always  had  the  happiness  of  the  Poles  at 
heart,  that  some  at  least  of  the  points  suggested  had  been  already 
granted,  that  it  was  fetlse  to  suppose  after  the  fashion  of  England  that 
one  sort  of  government  suited  every  country,  and  that  before  any  con- 
cessions could  be  considered  order  must  be  restored.  The  insurrection, 
he  declared,  was  the  work  not  of  the  Poles  themselves,  who  were  well 
affected  and  improving  in  prosperity,  but  of  reckless  agitators  supported 
by  the  revolutionists  of  all  countries,  who  were  pressing  on  a  propa- 
ganda of  their  views  under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  terrorism. 
That  there  was  some  truth  in  this  assertion  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  English  Government,  the  via  fnedia  of 
liberal  constitutionalism  which  it  always  recommended,  is  diffictdt 
to  maintain.  The  Treaties  of  1815  had  been  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish, with  some  attention  to  new  liberal  doctrines,  the  old 
system  of  dynastic  rule.  Every  attempt  to  encourage  the  growing 
feeling  of  nationality  is  inevitably  a  blow  aimed  against  that  system. 
0f  ntcftsity  these  wke  have  s«pperte4  the  attempt  have  found  them- 
selves in  alliance  with  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  opponents  of 
the  system,  the  leaders  of  revolutionary  thought.  It  is  not  always 
that  a  great  and  commanding  statesman  such  as  Oavour  is  to  be  found 
capable  at  once  of  using  and  dominating  his  dangerous  allies.  By 
falling  back  upon  the  Treaties  of  1815  to  support  a  national  movement, 
Lord  Busseil  was  in  fact  taking  up  an  untenable  position,  and  as  the 
breach  of  treaty  should  logically  lead  to  war,  he  was  laying  England 
open,  unless  indeed  war  was  intended,  to  the  very  complete  zebuff 
which  it  encountered.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  know- 
ledge that  foreign  nations  are  sympathising  with  them,  and  that 
negotiations  are  on  foot  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  armed  assLstance, 
does  not  excite  in  insurgents  hope  and  determination  to  continue  a 
course  which  only  ends  in  their  own  destruction. 

With  various  results,  and  various  degrees  of  success,  the  Govern- 
ment had  at  least  succeeded,  amid  the  complications  of  Europe,  in 
keeping  England  in  peace.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to  avoid  some 
wars  of  secondary  importance  which  seem  inseparable  from^the  wide 
spread  of  its  Empire. 

The  Chinese  War,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  it 
was  hoped  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858,  had  broken  out  in  an 
War  in  ohiiM.  exaggerated  form  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
1W9.  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  had  been  appointed  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  under  the  Treaty,  which  had  stipulated  that  a  British 
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Embassy  should  be  established  at  Pekin.  It  had  been  thought  wiser 
to  waive  this  last  condition,  and  while  presernng  the  right  of  Tiuting 
Pekin  as  occasion  required  to  establish  the  British  Embassy  at 
Shanghai  But  it  was  Mr.  Brace's  duty  to  proceed  first  to  the 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ratifications  of  the  Treaty ;  and 
the  extreme  dislike  of  the  Chinese  to  treat  with  foreign  nations  upon 
terms  of  equality  rendered  it  probable  that  they  would  have  recourse 
to  every  shift  to  avoid  this  visit.  The  French  and  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries (for  the  nations  were  acting  in  common)  were  therefore 
supplied  with  a  considerable  escort  of  gun-boats  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Hope.  When  the  allied  squadron  arrived  oflf  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  river,  it  was  found  that  the  forts  destroyed  in  the  previ- 
ons  year  had  been  reconstracted  and  much  strengtiiened,  and  fresh 
booms  and  obstractions  placed  across  the  river.    As  all  ^  ,  ^     ^ 

''  DtfMt  of  tht 

demands  for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  were  refused,  ouimm. 
the  Admiral  was  instracted  to  force  them.  But  the  ***•"••• 
squadron  was  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  It  encountered 
a  powerful  and  furious  cannonade,  and  several  of  the  gun-boats  were 
sunk  or  disabled.  An  attempt  to  take  the  forts  by  landing  a  body 
of  men  failed  disastrously.  The  assailants  had  to  wade  through  mud 
up  to  their  waist,  and  as  they  straggled  forward  were  exposed  to  an 
overwhelming  fire ;  their  scaling  ladders  were  smashed  or  left  sticking 
in  the  mud ;  and  though  a  little  band  succeeded  in  pushing  on  to  the 
further  side  of  the  last  ditch  by  which  their  course  was  obstracted, 
the  troops  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  a  loss  of  a  third  of  their 
whole  number,  including  three-fourths  of  the  officers  who  had 
landed. 

A  more  disastrous  failure  could  scarcely  have  happened,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  immediate  effects,  as  because  the  necessity  of 
restoring  their  prestige  drove  England  and  France  to  one  of  those 
exhibitions  of  force  against  a  weak  and  semi-barbarous  people  which 
add  so  little  to  the  credit  or  honour  of  great  nations.  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros  resumed  their  position  as  plenipotentiaries  for  the  two 
countries,  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  istnd  General  Montauban  were  placed 
in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  French,  English,  and 
Indian,  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  and  obtain 
reparation  for  the  repulse  encountered.  Apology,  and  the  restoration 
of  gmis  or  material  captured,  the  admission  of  the  Western  Ministers 
to  Pekin,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  with  an 
indemnity  of  4,000,000  taels,  were  the  terms  laid  down  for  immediate 
acceptance.    The  ultimatum  was  absolutely  rejected,  and  in  August 
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1890,  the  combined  fleets  and  annies  proceeded  to  force  their  way 
to  the  capital.  Not  without  desperate  fighting,  the 
(brts  were  taken,  and  Tientsin  reached,  whence  it  was 
determined  to  advance  to  Tangchoo,  a  few  miles  &om  Pekin,  and 
there,  and  there  only,  to  treat.  As  the  army  approached,  Mr.  Parkes 
and  Mr.  Wade,  Lord  Elgin's  secretaries,  went  forward  and  met  the 
Chinese  commissioners.  An  agreement  was  arriyed  at  by  which  the 
army  was  to  halt  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  whither  the  ambassa- 
dors should  then  repair  and  sign  the  convention.  Mr.  Parkes  and  his 
comrades  rode  back  to  the  place  appointed  to  show  the  troops  their 
camping-groond,  were  astonished  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  a 
large  Chinese  army,  and  hastened  again  to  the  High  Commissioners  to 
demand  the  meaning  of  this  breach  of  fSuth.  Meanwhile  the  army  on 
arriyiDg  at  the  appointed  ground  found  itself  in  presence  of  the 
Chinese  forces.  Sir  Hope  Grants  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  the 
Englishmen  who  were  within  the  Chinese  lines,  attempted  to  avoid  a 
collision,  but  information  that  the  escort  attending  the  European 
emissaries  had  been  treacherously  assaulted,  and  a  French  officer 
murdered,  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  delay.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Parkes  and  those  with  him  had  on  their 
return  to  Tangchou  been  seized,  some  of  them  hurried  up  the  country 
where  they  were  barbarously  murdered,  Mr.  Parkes  himself  with  Mr. 
Loch  being  confined  with  every  indignity  in  the  foul  common  pnson 
at  Pekin.  Lord  Elgin  of  course  refused  to  n^otiate  unless  the  prison- 
ers were  restored,  and  allowed  three  days  for  their  surrender  and  the 
signature  and  completion  of  the  Treaty.  As  the  Emperor's  brother, 
Prince  Kung,  who  was  superintending  the  action  of  the  Chinese, 
continued  to  refuse  his  demands,  on  the  6th  of  October  the  army 
advanced,  and  captured  and  pillaged  the  summer  palace,  which  was 
filled  with  vast  wealth  of  rich  manufactures  and  curiosities.  The 
stroke  was  so  hx  successful  that  Mr.  Parkes  and  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  Pekin  were  two  days  afterwards  released ;  and  when  every 
disposition  had  been  made  for  the  bombardment  of  the  capital,  the 
Chinese  lost  heart  and  surrendered  the  city,  which  was  at  once 
occupied  by  the  allied  troops.  The  barbarous  treatment  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  then  first  became  known,  and  Lord 
Elgin  thought  it  necessary  to  order  the  complete  destruction  of 
oompiftt  the  sunmier  palace,  and  to  demand  the  immediate  pay- 

noMH^of  tht     m^nt  of  a  considerable  indemnity  for  the  murdered  men. 
Cot  iMO.  The  opposition  of  the  Chinese  was  so  completely  broken, 

that  no  fin-ther  hesitation  was  shown ;  and  on  the  24th  of  October 
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a  conyention  was  Bigned  by  which  apology  waa  made  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  river  in  the  preceding  June ;  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  com- 
pletely ratified,  the  war  indemnity  being  doubled ;  the  Port  of 
Tientsin  opened  to  British  trade ;  and  a  small  territory  in  the 
Province  of  Canton  ceded  to  the  English  to  be  held  as  a  dependency 
of  H(»ig-Eong.  On  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  allied  forces 
evacuated  the  city  and  withdrew. 

England  was  involred  also  in  brief  hostilities  with  Japan.  The 
policy  of  that  country  was  even  more  exclusive  than  that  ww  ia  Japu. 
of  China.  Previous  to  1858  the  trade  had  been  limited  to  *••*• 
the  Dutch,  who  occupied  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Yokohama,  beyond 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  But  in  that  year,  on  his  way 
home  from  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  Lord  Elgin  signed  at 
Teddo  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  Tikoon  or  Gover- 
nor of  Japan.  By  this,  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  five  ports 
were  to  be  opened  to  British  subjects,  a  diplomatic  agent  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  Yeddo,  and  consular  agents  in  the  other  open  towns. 
Although  the  friendship  was  cemented  by  the  visit  to  England  of 
Ambassadors  from  Japan  in  1862,  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  English 
Embassy  from  Yeddo  to  Yokohama.  Mr.  Richardson,  a  K«Mer«f  xr. 
member  of  the  Embassy,  and  some  friends  were  riding  w<*»*«». 
upon  a  road  where  by  treaty  foreigners  were  allowed  to  go,  when  a 
''Damio,''  or  noble,  and  his  suite  came  past  them.  Though  the 
Englishmen  withdrew  to  give  him  room,  the  native  soldiers  fell  upon 
them  and  murdered  Mr.  Richardson.  This  was  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember 1862.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  event  the  English 
Minister  demanded  ;£100,000  as  compensation  from  the  Tikoon,  and 
£25,000  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  the  Bamio  implicated.  The 
Tikoon  acknowledged  his  responsibility,  and  paid  the  ;£100,00Q  with 
a  full  apology.  But  the  Prince  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  during  which  hostility  began  to 
show  itself,  and  the  ports  were  closed  to  Europeans,  the  English 
agent  called  upon  the  Admiral  of  the  station  to  proceed  against 
Kagosima,  the  capital  of  the  refractory  Damio.  The  Admiral  by  way 
of  reprisal  seized  some  Japanese  steamers,  upon  which  batteries  from 
the  shore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  English  ships.  The  fire  was 
returned,  the  palace  bombarded,  and  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  burnt.  Upon  this  resistance  ceased,  the  Prince  yielded,  pro- 
niising  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  offenders,  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment again  opened  all  the  ports  with  the  exception  of  Yokohama. 
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Another  little  war  in  1864  nearly  produced  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
War  ia  ^  ^®  instigation  of  the  Croremor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 

AdMntM.  on  the  African  Gold  Coast,  an  expedition  was  organised 

against  the  King  of  Ashantee,  who  had  made  an  attack 
on  the  friendly  tribe  of  Fantees.  The  pestilential  character  of  the 
country  worked  havoc  among  the  English  troops,  and  the  expedition 
returned  without  having  effected  anything,  at  a  cost  of  many  lives 
and  much  money.  The  Grovemment  was  assailed  for  having  care- 
lessly neglected  the  proper  precautions,  and  a  motion  by  Sir  John 
Hay,  which  was  practically  a  motion  of  censure,  was  lost  only  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  seven.  The  feeling  with  which  the  ineffectual 
diplomacy  in  Europe,  coupled  with  the  somewhat  hasty  assertion  of 
British  rights  against  semi-barbarous  people,  was  regarded  by  one 
section  of  the  people  is  illustrated  by  the  tone  of  the  debate  on 
this  motion.  "The  responsibility  lies,"  said  Sir  John  Hay,  "on 
ooTvnment  the  Cabinet,  the  men  who  had  betrayed  Denmark  and 
bumcd.  truckled  to  Germany,  who  had  convulsed  China  and 

devastated  Japan,  who  ten  years  ago  had  sent  a  British  army  to 
perish  of  want  and  cold  in  the  Crimean  winter,  and  had  now  sent 
some  hundreds  of  British  troops  to  perish  of  hunger,  thirst,  fever 
and  want  of  shelter,  in  the  burning  plains  and  pestilential  swamps 
of  Central  Africa."  But  the  disapprobation  was  chiefly  a  party 
feeling.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Opposition  would 
have  acted  on  any  different  principle  had  they  been  in  power. 
They  had  again  and  again  declared  that  war  in  Europe  was  im- 
possible, and  it  is  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  our  position  in 
close  *  contact  through  our  trade  with  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
nations,  that  we  should  at  times  assume  the  attitude  of  the  bully, 
and  employ  force,  the  only  argument  likely  to  prove  effective. 
//  Far  more  important,  and  more  absorbing  in  its  interest  than  diplo- 
r  Firm  attitadt  matlc  wrangles,  or  small  and  distant  warfare,  was  the 
diSrSr"*  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  United  States  was 
AmeriMawar.  passing.  And  the  Government  deserves  great  credit 
for  its  action  during  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  It  followed  a 
cool  and  dignified  course  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excited  popular 
feeling,  and  in  presence  of  bitter  suffering  brought  by  the  war  upon 
our  own  people.  The  triumph  of  the  Bepublican  Party,  and  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  close  of  1860,  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States.  From  that  time  till  the  spring  of 
1865,  when  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  capital  Bichmond,  and  the 
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suirender  of  General  Lee  closed  the  enootmter  with  the  triumph  of 
the  North,  the  two  sections  of  the  great  Bepablic  were  engaged  in 
war&re  on  a' gigantic  scale. 

The  division  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  had  been 
of  long  standing.  On  commercial  questions  their  interests  were 
directly  opposed.  The  North  was  a  manufacturing  oountiy,  the 
people  of  the  South  were  without  manufactures,  and  were  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material '  In  the  supposed  interests  of  manuffteturee  a 
protective  tariff  was  established,  which  in  some  instances  was  practi- 
cally prohibitory.  The  effect  was  naturally  to  raise  the  cteiN^ftiM 
price  of  every  manufactured  article  which  the  Southerner  '~- 
required,  and  to  oblige  him  to  exchange  his  raw  products  disadvan- 
tageously  in  the  European  markets.  But  hand  in  hand  with  the 
commercial  question  went  the  question  of  slavery,  an  institution 
forming  an  inherent  part  of  the  civilisation  of  the  South,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  form  which  its  industrial  life  assumed.  For  many 
years  the  struggle  between  the  slaveholders  and  the  abolitionists  had 
been  acute.  The  rage  for  abolition  had  become  a  fanaticism,  and 
excited  a  corresponding  feeling  among  those  who  held  that  abolition 
was  on  assault  on  the  most  obvious  rights  of  property.  As  Territory 
after  Territory  demanded  admission  among  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union,  the  battlefield  on  which  this  question  was  fought  had 
been  found  in  the  establishment  or  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  con- 
stitntion  of  each  new  made  State.  An  attempt,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  fix  as  a  limit  between  the  two  systems 
36.30*"  of  north  latitude  had  failed  as  civilisation  rolled  west- 
ward ;  and  the  heat  with  which  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  were 
supported  when  Kansas  was  demanding  admission  to  the  Union  had 
produced  something  little  short  of  civil  war.  At  length  in  1856  the 
election  of  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  over  the  abolitionist  candidate 
Fremont,  seemed  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  South  the  chance  of 
securing  their  supremacy. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  m  1860  appeared  to  snatch  from  them  the 
prize  they  had  thought  secured,  and  almost  immediately  South  Carolina 
began  to  speak  of  refusing  to  submit  to  Northern  domination,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  disruption.  Buchanan's  last  message  on  December  3d, 
I860,  was  intended  to  suggest  a  compromise.  Disrup-  gaeMdonoftii* 
tion  involved  the  gravest  constitutional  questions.  It  BonthernStotefc 
depended  upon  the  character  of  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States. 
As  each  State  was  recognised  as  sovereign,  as  each  had  joined  the  Con- 
federation voluntarily,  it  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  separation  that 
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it  was  within  the  rights  of  each  to  secede  of  its  own  will  from  a  con- 
tract into  which  it  had  volantarily  entered ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
dominant  party  in  the  North  asserted  that  the  contract  was  for  eyer, 
that  the  limits  of  State  sovereignty  as  contrasted  with  national 
sovereignty  were  clearly  marked,  and  that  the  right  of  secession  did 
not  lie  within  them.  Again  the  question  was  at  issue  which  must 
inevitably  occur  in  composite  nations ;  and  to  those  who  regarded 
the  greatness  of  the  American  Republic  aa  of  higher  value  than  the 
gratification  of  provincial  patriotism  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  side  which  should  command  their  support.  But  the  irritation 
caused  by  political  defeat,  and  the  very  natural  abhorrence  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  a  party  which  seemed  for  its  own  selfish  pur- 
poses to  be  hampering  their  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  its  one- 
sided fanaticism  to  be  threatening  them  with  a  vast  confiscation, 
bUnded  the  eyes  of  the  Southerners,  and  made  them  ready  at  once  to 
accept  the  constitutional  view  which  was  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
their  wishes.  One  after  the  other  with  great  rapidity  the  Southern 
States  followed  the  line  marked  out  for  them  by  Carolina.  By  May 
1861,  eleven  States  had  broken  from  the  Union.  The  pretext,  as  we 
gather  from  the  declaration  of  South  Carolina,  vras  the  interference 
or  threatened  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  States. 
The  principle  involved  was  the  right  of  secession. 

The  war  was  thus  two-sided ;  to  some  a  war  against  slavery,  to 
Faaiinff  of         Others  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.    It  was 


loBth*  this  twofold  issue  which  confused  public  opinion  in 
England.  While  hatred  of  slavery  attracted  it  towards 
the  North,  sympathy  with  those  who  thought  themselves  oppressed 
attracted  it  towards  the  South.  But  other  and  less  creditable  reasons 
tended  much  to  increase  among  the  wealthier  classes  the  favour  in 
which  the  Southern  cause  was  held ;  with  their  usual  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  they  supposed  that  the 
Southerners  came  nearer  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  definition  of  gentle- 
men than  their  Northern  brethren.  Descended  as  a  fact  from  settlers 
of  a  higher  social  rank  than  the  New  Englander,  their  form  of 
civilisation  had  given  them  something  of  the  manners  and  external 
culture  which  belong  to  a  leisured  class.  The  wealthy  Englishman, 
forgetful  of  the  shallowness  of  this  veneer,  felt  that  he  had  more  in 
common  with  the  well-descended  planter  than  with  the  rough  and 
energetic  man  of  the  North,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  pushing 
vulgarity  of   the  self-made  man  and  that   national   self-assertion 
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which  both  politically  and  socially  was  regarded  as  the  most  odious 
characteristic  of  the  American.  Certainly,  for  one  reason  or  the 
other,  partisanship  of  the  South  was  the  common  tone  of  En^h 
society.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  North  was  inclined  to  act  in  a 
high-handed  fashion.  The  Soathern  States  had  speedily  formed 
themselves  into  a  Confederation, .  and  elected  as  their  President 
Jefferson  Davis  ;  they  seized  the  national  property,  called  out 
troops,  and  supplied  their  want  of  a  fleet  by  giving  commissions  to 
privateers.  But  the  North,  in  spite  of  the  complete  organisation 
thus  begun,  insisted  upon  treating  the  Confederate  States  merely  as 
rebels.  It  was  upon  this  difference  of  view  that  the  first  difficulty 
of  England  and  other  European  countries  arose.  The  Ministry  had 
to  decide  whether  the  Southerners  should  be  treated  merely  as  rebels, 
^  or  whether  they  would  extend  to  them  the  rights  of  a  BtuniBAiiM 
'belligerent  Power.  Lord  Russell  early  declared  that  SSLSST^ 
England  had  determined  to  maintain  not  only  strict  Mctrautj. 
neutrality  but  dose  silence  in  the  dispute.  No  doubt  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Northerners  rendered  it  advisable  that  England  should, 
in  this  case  at  all  events,  abstain  from  that  moral  interference  in 
which  it  indulged  so  freely  in  Europeai^  quarrels.  Our  Ambassador, 
Lord  Lyons,  was  instructed  to  give  no  advice,  although  always  on 
fitting  occasions  to  urge  the  desire  of  the  English  Crovemment  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  existing  differences.  It  was  also  thought 
right,  on  the  14th  of  May,  to  put  out  a  Proclamation  of  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  prohibit  English  subjects  from  enlisting  or  supply- 
ing privateers,  or  in  any  way  affording  assistance  to  either  party 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  allow  the  Government  to 
rest  merely  in  this  position.  English  privateers  were  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Northern  Crovemment 
had  declared  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  state  publicly  whether  the  same  rights  were  to  be 
extended  to  these  vessels  as  would  be  given  to  those  of  a  country 
engaged  in  war,  or  whether  they  should  be  treated  as  pirates,  and 
whether  the  blockade  was  to  be  respected  or  not.  In  May  1862 
Lord  Kussell  explained  that  in  the  view  of  the  Cabinet^belligerency 
was  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a  fact,  that  when  any  mass  of  a 
population  engaged  in  war  reached  a  certain  force  and  consis- 
tency it  was  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  and  that  the 
Southerh  Confederacy  appeared  to  satisfy  those  conditions.  And 
further,  some  weeks  later  he  informed  the  Commons  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  prohibit  armed  ships  and  privateers  both  on  one  side 
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and  the  other  from  bringiiig  their  prizes  into  English  ports,  thus 
treating  both  parties  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  But  it  still  re- 
mained a  question  whether  the  Southern  Confederacy  should  be 
recognised  as  a  nation.  The  friends  of  the  South  continually  pressed 
that  this  should  be  done.  But  the  Groyemment  consistently  held  the 
position  which  it  took  up  at  the  first,  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  so  complete  a  measure. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  preserve  this  neutrality.  From 
DMMrttfm  *^®  ^*>  ^^^  throughout  the  whole  lengthened  contest, 
OB  th«  "SNnt"  the  Northern  States  regarded  the  attitude  of  England  as 
*'**'■  unfriendly.    The  neutwdity  was  indeed  on  the  verge  of 

being  brought  to  a  close  and  changed  into  hostility  by  the  action  of 
the  States  themselves.  The  Confederacy  were  despatching  commis- 
sioners to  plead  their  cause  in  Europe.  Unable  with  safety  to  pass 
through  the  blockading  squadron,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  ac- 
credited respectively  to  England  and  France,  made  their  way  to 
Havana,  a  neutral  port,  and  there  ei^barked  in  the  TtenX^  an 
English  and  therefore  neutral  ^ipl  Oil  the  passage  to  Europe 
the  Ban  Jacinto,  a  Union  ship  of  war,  came  up  with  the  Trent. 
The  right  of  search  was  claimed  and  exercised;  and  with  some 
roughness,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  English  Admiralty 
agent  in  charge  of  the  mails,  the  Commissioners  were  carried  off  to 
New  York.  This  was  an  obvious  infraction  of  international  law. 
But  the  Americans  assumed  a  hostile  and  threatening  tone  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Commissioners  was  demanded.  War  appeared  so 
inevitable  that  Lord  Palmerston  thought  it  right  to  despatch  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  to  Canada ;  the  militia  and  volunjeers  of 
that  province  were  put  upon  a  war  footing ;  and  all  England  was  for 
a  while  eager  to  vindicate  its  insulted  honour.  Fortunately^  though  • 
in  a  grudging  and  contemptuous  manner,  President  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary,  took  a  prudent  course  and  gave  up  the 
captives.  Li  this  case  the  French  acted  a  most  friendly  part^  and 
earnestly  supported  the  representations  of  the  English  Ministry. 

The  conduct  of  the 'Northerners  and  the  events  of  the  war  seemed 

alike  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  South. 

The  Northern  armies  had  made  no  impression  on  the 

bSomm  of  too 

oo&Mwateg  In  seceded  provinces,  and  had  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at 
**•*•  Bull  Eun.    The  Confederate  forces  hung  tl^eateningly 

round  Washington,  and  the  Federal  squadron  in  the  James  river, 
had  in  one  short  hour  been  destroyed  by  the  Merriniac,  a  steamer 
^•oughly  thatched  with  railway  iron.    The  one  great  success  of  the 
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Northern  arms,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  had  afforded  General 
Batler  an  opportunity  of  issuing  a  proclamation  so  outrageous  as  to 
excite  the  disgust  of  all  Europe.  In  their  determination  to  maintafyr/^ 
the  Union,  the  people  of  the  North  had  submitted  to  grave  infractions 
of  the  Ooxistitution ;  the  powers  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  seemed 
ahnost  in  abeyance,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
held  to  lie  in  the  power  of  the  President,  and  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  political  offenders,  among  whom  some  Englishmen  were 
numbered  To  complete  the  blockade  of  Charlestoil^ stone-ships  had 
been  sunk  across  the  harbour,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  English  as 
an  act  of  vandalism  thus  to  destroy  a  commercial  port  Meanwhile 
the  cessation  of  intercourse  caused  by  the  blockade  was  beginning  to 
tell  with  serious  effect  upon  the  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire. 
Aheady  prices  were  rapidly  rising,  and  that  terrible  ^^  wi«i.fay 
season  known  as  the  cotton  famine  had  commenced,  iiousrmto 
Again  the  deniand  was  raised  throughout  the  country  ■*•''•"''• 
and  in  Parliament  for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  still  more  strongly  for  a  declaration  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  blockade.  But  the  Ministry  held  firm.  They  were  able  to 
assert  that  suffiering  as  they  were,  the  working  men  of  England  were 
true  to  their  conviction  that  right  lay  with  the  North,  and  able  with 
equal  certainty  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  want  of  cotton  as  a  proof 
tbat  in  spite  of  the  determined  efforts  of  certain  English  speculators 
to  run  the  blockade,  its  efficiency  could  not  be  questioned. 

The  difficulties  avoided  one  year  reappeared  in  greater  strength 
the  next.    Por  the  very  length  of  the  struggle  afforded  a  support  to 
the  argument  that  conquest  of  the  South  was  impossible,  and  that  the 
action  of  England  should  be  governed  by  that  fact.    At  the  same 
time  the  relations  between  England  and  the  North  were  subjected  to 
^  great  strain.    The  persistant  efforts  of  English  speculators  to  run 
the  blockade,  and  obtain  ^  great  advantages  which  the  enormously 
^igh  price  of  cotton  in,  England  a,n4  of  European  goods  in  the 
Southern  ports  offered,  with  good  reason  irritated  the  Northern 
Government,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  a  high  tone  in  their  inter- 
course with  England,  to  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  stniaed  wia- 
submit.   The  Federal  cruisers  were  charged  with  capturing  ««»■  *J*^*?" 
English  vessels  trading  with  Matamoros  on  the  Mexican  America. 
frontier,  and  the  Federal  Admiralty  Courts  with  injustice  ^'^ 
in  their  decision  with  respect  to  such  captures.    But  the  chief  cause 
of  irritation  lay  in  the  form  of  naval  warfare  which,  re^rdless  of  the 
tlifficulties  it  inflicted  on  neutral  countries,  the  Confederate  States 
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adopted.  Vessels  weie  built  for  them  in  neutral  ports,  were  subse- 
quently met  at  some  fixed  point  of  rendezvous  by  officers  bearing 
-^'  Confederate  Commissions,  and  having  means  to  supply  them  with 
^'  armaments.  The  ships  then,  without  ever  toudbing  at  a  belligerent 
^  port,  proceeded  on  their  course  of  plunder  with  a  success  which  went 
■^  far  to  destroy  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  North.  In  the  year  1864, 
*^  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  estimated  the  number  of  Northern  ships  destroyed 
by  the  cruisers  at  187,  and  their  value  at  £3,000,000.  The  best 
known  of  these  cruisers  was  the  AlaJxMna,  but  there  were  several 
others,  such  as  the  €horgi4i,  the  Florida,  the  Shenandoahy  and  the 
BappohavmcJMaioat  equally  destructive.  While  the  Alahcma  was 
building  at  Liverpool,  the  Gh)vemment  had  had  information*  of  its  des- 
tination, and  were  preparing  to  detain  it,  when  it  suddenly  put  to  sea^ 
and  under  the  able  command  of  Captain  Semmes  it  became  a  scourge  to 
the  American  shipping.  Nothing  could  convince  the  Americans  that 
the  Grovemment  had  in  this  case  done  its  duty.  The  detention  under 
similar  circumstances  of  the  Alexatidra  was  noticed  only  to  show 
i  the  course  that  ought  to  have  been  previously  pursued,  and  language 
was  used  both  by  the  Press  and  by  the  American  Administration 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  strong  feelings  of  animosity  in 
England.  Interest  and  injured  national  feeling  were  speciously 
supported  by  political  considerations.  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not  scrapie 
t_o  state  hisjbfilief  that  United  America  was  too  powerful  a  county 
and  lilcftlyjin  he  the  hnlly  Qf  the  world,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
North  aii4-South  was  tJierefore.  politicallyLdesirahle^  The  Govern- 
ment was  plied  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  had,  in  1862,  urged  that  England, 
France,  and  Russia  should  attempt  a  mediation,  but  had  encountered 
a  refusal  from  Lord  Russell,  who  declared  the  time  for  mediation  had 
not  arrived  ;  and  if  the  account  of  private  conversations  subsequently 
produced  in  Parliament  is  to  be  credited,  the  Emperor  had  even 
desired  to  join  with  England  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South.  It  was  urged  that  if  the  Sout^  should  prove 
successful  the  rejection  of  these  overtures  would  place  France  in  a 
position  of  close  friendship  with  the  victorious  Confederacy,  and 
England  in  the  position  of  its  enenw^.  Nor  was  the  final  success  of 
the  South  at  all  iinprobable.  The  upj^r  classes  of  England  clung  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  conquered,  and  the 
course  of  the  war  still  seemed  favourable  to  it.  The  chief  conuuand 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  duty  of  assaulting  the 
Confederate  capital,  Richmond,  fell,  had  not  yet  passed  into  the 
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bands  of  a  capable  general.  In  Jane  the  Confederate  forces  had 
been  able  to  assume  the  o£fMisiTe,  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  threaten 
Washington.  They  were  indeed  checked  at  the  great  battle  of 
GettyBbnig,  and  fell  back  again  across  the  river,  but  the  Federab  in 
Virginia  had  made  no  advance,  while  political  disturbances  and  fierce 
riots  in  New  York  caused  by  the  conscription  seemed  to  point  to  an 
approaching  collapse. 

Still  amidst  all  these  difficulties,  the  Ministry  held  their  ground, 
took  their  stand  upon  law,  defended  their  action  with  regard  to 
the  privateers  by  alleging  that  those  cruisers  which  had  escaped 
from  the  English  dockyards  had  done  so  by  accident,  or  by  the 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  administration,  and  that  those  which 
bad  been  retained  were  retained  in  strict  accordance  with  law.  On 
the  political  side  of  the  question  the  Government  was  equally  de- 
termined.' No  assaults  could  move  them  from  their  view  that  the 
fate  of  the  Union  was  better  left  to  be  settled  by  the  Americans 
themselves  than  by  means  of  mediation,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  far  too  doubtful  to  form  a  groundwork  for  political  specula- 
tion. In  the  year  1864,  though  the  same  difficulties  continued,  and 
the  same  questions  came  to  the  front,  the  wisdom  of  this  course  began 
4)0  show  itself.  Generals  had  at  length  been  found  who  knew  how  to 
use  the  vast  resources  of  the  North  to  good  effect.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  plan  of  the  Northern  War  had  been  to  surround  Tunoffht 
the  Confederate  States,  and  force  their  opponents  in-  ttdeiane*. 
wards  upon  their  capital.  While  the  main  army  was  pressing 
upon  Virginia,  and  the  fleet  was  blockading  or  assaulting  the 
line  of  the  eastern  coast,  troops  were  forcing  their  way  down  the 
Mississippi  to  complete  the  circuit  by  reaching  New  Orleans,  which 
was  already  in  Federal  hands.  The  very  strong  fortress  of  Vicks- 
burg  had  long  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  this  direction, 
but  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  had  been  able  to  reduce  it,  and  a 
great  success  had  met  the  Federal  forces  in  Tennessee,  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga.  While  Sherman  was  left  to  pursue  the  campaign  in  the 
West,  Grant  was  intrusted  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  thus 
fell  under  the  hands  of  a  general  who  understood  perfectly  the 
sources  of  Northern  strength.  Less  skilful  than  his  opponent  Lee, 
he  was  possessed  of  the  most  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  con- 
scious of  his  numerical  superiority,  continued,  without  regard  to  losses, 
to  pour  attack  after  attack  upon  the  dwindling  forces  of  the  Con- 
federates. Meanwhile  Sherman,  having  captured  Atlanta,  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  his  communications,  and, 
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oat-manoeayriog  his  opponents,  started  on  a  marcli  of  ^ 
the  sea-coast.  His  force,  lost  to  yiew  for  a  time,  reapp 
nninjured  at  Savanna.   The  Federals  had  thus  a  new  base  of  op 

upon  the  sea,  and,  advancing  northward,  pushed  their  op^j 

before  them  towards  the  ever-lessening  circle,  of  which  BicMl^d 
was  the  centre.  It  was  plain  that  the  strength  of  the  Confederates 
was  exhausted.  Deprived  of  all  support  from  abroad,  without  trade 
or  manufacturing  industry  of  their  own,  and  with  a  population  which, 
as  far  as  its  white  element  was  concerned,  was  small,  it  is  evident, 
_  .  ^  on  looking  back,  that  from  the  first  their  cause  was 

the  Morth.  hopeless.  The  hour  of  exhaustion  had  now  arrived. 
April  1M0.        Qjj  ^jjg  4^jj  ^£  ^pyji  ig05^  j^g^  evacuated  Eichmond, 

and  marched  away  pursued  by  Grant's  victorious  army,  and  the 
Confederate  capital,  which  had  offered  so  long  and  firm  a  resistance, 
was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  Secession  existed  no  longer 
except  in  the  two  armies  of  Lee  and  of  Johnson.  While  Grant 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  one,  Sherman  turned  all  his  efforts  against 
the  other.  On  the  7th,  Lee  was  compelled  to  surrender.  A  few 
days  later  Sherman,  discountenanced  by  the  €k>vemment  in  his 
effort  to  bring  about  an  honourable  arrangement  with  his  heaten 
foe,  drove  Johnson  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  Confederate 
armies  having  ceased  to  exist,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Strangely 
enough,  it  had  exactly  occupied  the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincohi. 
Secession  had  followed  immediately  upon  his  first  election ;  he  had 
but  just  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office  when  the  fall  of 
Death  of  Preei-  Bichmond  completed  the  triumph  of  his  policy.  He  did 
dent  Liaooin.  jjq^  ijyg  ^  enjoy  his  victory,  or  to  direct  by  his  wisdom 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstitution  which  lay  before  the  American 
people.  Ten  days  after  Bichmond  had  been  occupied  (and  before 
Sherman's  work  was  completed),  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  A  self-made  man,  he  had  forced  his  way  step  by  step  up 
the  social  scale,  and  by  his  sound  sense,  unswerving  determination, 

'  and  unshaken  trust  in  the  strength  of  the  cause  he  was  supporting, 
enabled  his  country  to  weather  as  terrible  a  storm  as  any  nation 
has  ever  encountered.  He  has  won  for  himself,  by  the  greatness 
and  simplicity  of  his  character,  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the 

^  Americans  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  Government  must  have  felt  extraordinary  relief  when  it  was 

able  to  declare  to  the  House  that  belligerent  rights  were  withdrawn, 

and  when  it  found  itself  no  longer  compelled  to  pursue  a  course  which 

brought  upon  it  inevitable  censure  from  one  side  or  the  other.    The 
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irritation  indeed  felt  by  both  North  and  South  was  so  sharp  that, 
whichever  party  had  proved  ultimately  victorious,  some  xrimiob  of 
years   must   have    elapsed    before   friendly    relations  j^^'ff^y* 
cJkild  be  thoroughly  established.    So  excited  had  both  bgiaad.        •  ^    ^ 
North  and   South  been  against  the  English,  that  a  cessation  of  ^ 
hostilities  on  the  basis  of  a  joint  war  affldnst  England  had  been  f,  . 
seriously  proposed  S"the  midst  of  the^ruggle.   Indeed  it  was  perhaps  -^ 
fortunate  for~the  cause  of  peace  that  J^oglS^  had  withdrawn  speedily  \ 
from  a  joint  expedition  in  which  it  had  engaged  in  1862  with  France 
for  the  purpose  of  "restoring  order"  in  Mexico.    This  phrase,  which  [ 
is  not  uncommon  in  English  transactions,  meant  compelling  the 
Mexicans  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  chiefly  held  by  English 
and  French  speculators.    The  intention  of  our  French  allies  to  force 
the  Imperial  form  of  government  upon  the  Mexicans  fortunately  led 
to  our  withdrawal  from  active  co-operation,  and  saved  us  from  sharing 
in  the  disasters  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  temporary 
Emperor,  Maximilian.    The  Americans  throughout  protested  against 
the  interference  of  Europe  in  American  questions.    But  what  they 
grudgingly  put  up  with  from  the  French,  to  whom  for  some  reason 
not  very  intelligible  they  felt  a  certain  friendship,  migjit  easily  have 
proved  too  much  for  their  self-restraint  had  the  perpetrators  been  the 
hated  English. 

Apart  from  political  considerations  the  cessation  of  the  war  brought 
unspeakable  relief  by  alleviating  the  pressure  upon  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Lancashire.  If  praise  is  due  to  the  Government  for  its  calm 
determination  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  England  in  no  ooHob 
the  midst  of  the  strong  passions  engendered  by  the  war,  '•»»»•. 
still  greater  praise  must  be  given  to  the  Lancashire  operatives  for  the 
noble  resignation  with  which  they  bore  the  suffering  inevitably  forced 
upon  them  by  the  closing  of  the  Southern  ports.  With  the  single 
exception  of  a  somewhat  formidable  riot  at  Staleybridge  and  Ducking- 
field,  the  behaviour  of  the  many  thousands  of  unemployed  men, 
accustomed  to  high  wages,  and  suddenly  reduced  by  no  fault  of  their 
own  to  live  on  a  pittance  derived  from  charity,  was  marked  by  sober 
and  orderly  self-restraint.  By  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  cotton  used 
by  English  manufacturers  was  derived  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  The  cessation  of  the  supply  from  that  source  necessitated  the 
stoppage,  partial  or  total,  of  a  large  proportion  of  mills,  and  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  work,  and  consequently  of  means  of  subsistence,  from 
many  thousand  operatives  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  and 
its  dependent  trades.    That  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  war  had 
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been  foreseen,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  early  taken  measures  ti 
encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  arrival  of  a  supply  from  other  ootton 
growing  countries,  such  as  India,  Egypt,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
But  to  force  trade  into  new  channels  is  a  work  of  time  ;  and  the  differ 
ent  length  of  the  cotton  fibre  thus  introduced  necessitated  changes  ii 
machinery  which  could  not  be  made  at  once,  and  which  miU-ownerB 
not  certain  how  soon  the  war  might  cease,  were  naturally  unwilliiigtK 
carry  out.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  1862,  the  pinch  had  begun  fa 
be  felt.  New  Orleans  cotton,  which  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  o 
the  year  had  been  selling  at  less  than  a  shilling  the  pound,  had  nearij 
doubled  in  price.  The  Poor-Law  returns  began  to  show  a  vastly  in 
creased  number  of  recipients  of  parochial  relief.  There  seemed  bn 
little  chance  of  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  war,  and  Government 
thought  it  wise,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  introduce  a  measuK 
authorising  a  rate  in  aid,  by  which  the  area  of  rating  was  extended 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  distressed  parishes  by  the  contributioi 
of  neighbouring  districts.  Some  opposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Cobder 
and  others,  who  preferred  that  the  money  should  be  raised  by  loan^ 
and  the  expenditure  thus  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  during  whicli 
Legidative  it  was  probable  that  trade  might  revive.  But  the  general 
reiiSr*j2fy  feeling  in  favour  of  aflfomding  assistance  in  some  shape 
i8tt  was  so  strong  that  a  spirit^  of  conciliation  showed  \i&f^^^^ 

and  finally  a  Bill  embodying  both  propositions  was  passed.  When 
the  rates  of  a  parish  exceeded  3s.  in  the  pound,  it  might  demani 
assistance  from  the  general  funds  of  \he  union ;  when  the  rates 
of  a  whole  union  exceeded  3s.  in  the  pound,^it  might  raise  loans  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  secured  upon  tW 
future  rates.  These  measures  were  renewed  the  following  year  with 
some  relaxations.  It  was  well  that  this  precautionary  measure  tta^ 
taken.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  distress  had  largely  increased. 
It  apparently  reached  its  highest  point  at  about  the  close  of  1862 : 
in  December  of  that  year  some  500,000  persons  were  receiving  regular 
relief,  and  the  weekly  loss  of  wages  was  estimated  at  ;6168,000.^ 
From  that  time  onward  the  suffering  began  to  decrease,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  following  year  the  number  of  recipients  of  relief  was 
reduced  more  than  half.  The  decrease  was  due  in  part  to  the 
resumption  of  work  consequent  on  the  increased  cotton  supply  from 
other  than  American  sources,  partly  to  very  considerable  emigration, 
assisted  by  various  colonial  and  foreign  agencies,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  workmen  into  other  trades,  and  to  migration  to  districts 
where  work  was  to  be  found. 
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isuRsJH  the  maintenance  of  several  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
r  cott^^'^en  would  probably  have  been  a  task  too  great  to  have 
ik\Td  performed  by  legidative  meansj  had  they  not  imediftriim- 
lediM  seconded  by  an  extraordinai^  exhibition  of  SSitowT 
.i2i0^#tary  charity.  The  undeserved  misfortune  which  ssbMriptioiia. 
.Q^^eJCaUen  upon  the  operatives,  and  the  dignified  and  silent  resig- 
rflliimtf'^  with  which  they  had  met  it,  excited  widespread  sympathy. 
^egm  tf^®  beginning  of  the  year  meetings  were  held  in  the  great 
QQJurTiS  of  Lancashire  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  central 
j  ne&m  ^  committee  in  Manchester.  At  the  Mansion  House  in  London 
i^tiyiii  *®r  committee  was  established;  while  besides  these  two  chief 
\^M  cies  many  local  relief  organisations  were  set  on  foot  Into  the 
vm^TA  ^  of  these  committees  subscriptions  drawn  from  every  corner  of 
leasure  English  dominions,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  were  lavishly 
tended  •C^-  The  Colonies,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  every  country 
h\i!Gm  •'^rop©?  joined  in  increasing  the  fund.  Nor  were  money  subscrip- 
bMen  fs  alone  sent.  Food  and  clothing  were  given  in  profusion,  and  in 
]^2)^  j  midst  of  her  own  fierce  difficulties  America  sent  more  than  one 
ffhichp  laden  with  provisions  to  the  suffering  workmen.  Mr.  Wilson 
wifttalften.  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  in  April  1863  stated  that  the 
g]^pi)iint  received  "from  every  source,  was  made  up  as  follows  :  In 
jl^g]ffthing  and  provisions  £108,000,  subscriptions  from  different  locali- 
Whel*  J^306,000,  private  charity  £200,000,  Mansion  House  Committee 
,|82,000,  the  Central  Belief  Committee  £959,000— in  all,  £2,055,000 ; 
addition  to  which  there  had  come  from  the  Poor-Law  Board 
JjjygfiSOjOOO,  making  a  total  of  £2,735,000.  Of  this,  £845,000  was 
Ij,^  11  on  hand."  The  distribution  of  this  large  sum  was  carried  out 
th  great  wisdom,  and  chiefly  gratuitously,  by  a  very  complete 
ganisation.  A  General  Committee  sat  at  Manchester,  composed  of 
e  High  Sheriffs  and  Lord-Lieutenants  of  the  counties,  the  Bishops 
iose  dioceses  Included  the  cotton  districts,  the  Mayors  of  the 
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.cipal  boroughs,j.nd  a  number  prothey^fluertial  Win^^. 
^^  .,  and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  Manchester:^  ThT^tull 

y  ^^^Jir^'V:!  'l'^^  ^''^  ^^^^y  by  an  Executive  Committee  of 


^  >enty-four,  carefully  chosen,  so  as  to  consist  of  men  of  all  political  and 
^  iSo^"  Un'd  ^1.^^^^^^  P-P-tors,  capitalists,  and  empToye^ 
^Cm^^.,  S'  this  Committee  worked  more  than  a  hundred  local 
^^i  Pommittees.  The  distnbution  was  carried  out  on  the  most  careful 
^>nciples     The  work  wa.  of  no  common  difficulty.     In  the  woX  of 

^^^ttf^V  T'  ^'"^"t^^'  '^^  ^^*  -1^  *^  ^-^-^«*e  the  Is 
^trusted  to  them  by  public  munificence,  but  so  to  distribute  the^ 


that  on  the  one  hand  th^  may  not  place  the  honest  and  indl 
on  the  Bune  footing  with  the  idle  and  profligate,  and  on  tM 
hand  that  they  may  not  ahose  puhUc  Uberality  by  making  tlieil 
coDtiikite  to  the  relief  of  those  who  have  unexpended  means  c 
own,"    The  view  taken  of  their  duties  was  a  liberal  one. 
object  was  to  m^intAin  the  self-respect  of  the  people,  to  prevenil 
&om  considering  themselTes  as  paupers,  and  to  keep  the  pop\^ 
aa  fkr  as  possible  in  its  old  condition  ready  to  take  adyantege  ( 
first  turn  of  trade.    They  did  not  aUow  the  chUdren  to  beien 
from  school,  but  undertook  the  payment  of  their  fees.    They  i 
to  countenance  any  large  application  of  their  funds  to  the  P^lMi 
emigration,  although  occasionally  assisting  intending  emigranl^ 
personal  grants.    It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  wide  symp\| 
exhibited  by  the  wealthier  classes  tended  largely  to  the  admirable  ^ 
duct  displayed  by  the  workmen.    To  this  must  be  added  the  feelii\^| 
t  heir  part  that  they  were  suffering  for  a  good  cause.    In  the  midst  (^ 
their  misery  they  never  swerved  from  their  desire  for  the  triumph  ofj 
liTortheni  States,  which  meant  to  them  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
other  measure  of  relief  was  attempted  with  considerable  success, 
unemployed  workmen  themselves  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  ^ 
rather  than  charity,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  employ  with  ad^ 
tage  upon  useful  and  necessary  works,  many  of  them  of  a  saniti 
character,  about  20,000  men.    A  few  days'  practice  was  found  sm 
cient  to  render  them  efficient  labourers,  and  able  to  earn  at  reguU 
measured  work,  wages  varying  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week.     The  hoi^ 
independence  of  these  men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  moB 
in  the  savings-bank  had  been  nearly  all  withdrawn  before  they  cai 
for  relief;  while  the  wisdom  with  which  the  fund  was   empW 
seem  ft  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  sickness  of  an  important  chara< 
during  the  famine.    The  opportunity  was  taken  to  instinct  the  pec 
in  sanitary  arrangements,  and  to  see  that  they  Wbre   caxried 
-^bi^-^ut^ant  was  so  completely  staved  off,  that  the  Regis tnu>Gen» 
in  'V^'^BiCa  could  report  that "  while  the  deaths  fti«/i  beer  Ja 
numerc/t  .^^A  usual  elsewhere,  the  single  exception  was  to  be  foi 
in  that  diviSon  of  England  where  the  staple  industry  on  which  hal 
million  of  persons  were  dependent  had  been  overthrown,  and  fc 
twelvemonth  four-fifths  of  that  number  had  subsisted,   unless 
pitta,nce  had  been  aided  by  previous  earnings  or  sale  of  iiouseh 
ock,  on  less  than  4d.  a  day  per  head.  It  will  be  gratefully  admitte 
added,  "  that  the  legal  provision  for  the  distress,  and  the  sponta 

Uberality  of  their  countrymen,  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  maint 

people  in  health."      \ 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  so  severe  a  blow  as  the  sospension 
f  the  American  cotton  trade  would  have  produced  a  disastrous  effect 
D  the  national  finances.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  sffteta 
use.  In  some  respects  it  affected  English  commerce  ^'^^^ 
7en  advantageously.  One  of  the  charges  against  England  most  oon- 
tantly  on  the  lips  of  the  Americans  had  in  it  something  of  truth. 
he  activity  of  the  Confederate  privateers  had  largely  crippled  the 
lercantile  marine  of  the  Northern  States,  and  thrown  much  of  the 
irrying  trade  into  English  hands.  The  necessity  of  making  good,  if 
ossible,  the  deficiency  of  American  cotton  from  other  sources,  had  led 
^  the  opening  of  new,  or  the  extension  of  old  markets.  The  high 
kces  of  cotton  and  of  some  other  colonial  products  had  given  rise  to 
'uch  speculation,  and  joint-stock  trading  had  received  a  vast  impetus, 
ertain  difficulties  and  evils  had  resulted  from  this.  The  close  of  the 
ar  caught  the  speculators  unawares,  and  a  good  deal  of  loss  and 
>me  ruin  was  the  consequence.  The  trade  with  new  markets  not  yet 
!;customed  to  receive  English  goods  had  been  chiefly  a  ready-money 
;ade.  The  export  of  bullion  had  been  large,  and  the  bank  had  been 
impelled  to  keep  its  discount  at  a  very  high  rate,  varying  from  six 
\  nine  per  cent.  But,  although  something  like  a  monetary  crisis  had 
iemed  inmiinent  in  1864,  the  precautions  of  the  bank  had  proved 
Efficient,  and  the  time  had  been  successfully  tided  over.  But  the 
[crease  of  trade,  either  resulting  naturally  from  the  war,  or  from  the 
Kculation  it  engendered,  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to 
mipensate  for  the  losses  it  entailed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sound  and 
blliant  system  of  finance  pursued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  /  ^ 
Iroughout  his  tenure  of  office.  7**^ 

The  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  the  simplification  of  ^ 
le  tariff  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  primary  objects.    But  jrtm»at 
ie  state  of  Europe  in  1859  was  not  such  as  to  allow  of  tnwiceof 
y  diminution  of  the  revenue  or  of  any  economy  m 
penditure.     On  the   contrary,  there  was  a  strong  and  rapidly 
'()wing   feeling  that  the  defence  of  the  country  was   not    ade- 
lately  provided  for,  and  that  larger  grants  for  the  army  and 
ivy  were  necessary.    There  was  a  general  apprehension  that  an 
ivasion  from  France  was  imminent.    Lord  Lyndhurst  had  impressed 
le  danger  upon  the  public  by  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
id  the  Premier  and  the  Court  undoubtedly  shared  in  the  view  that 
rge  outlay  for  defensive  purposes  was  required.    With   Ba4ffM  of 
&s  prospect  before  him,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^•••*  • 

kought  it  necessary  tp  avoid  this  year  any  diminution  of  receipts  • 
VICT.  2  b 
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and,  even  as  it  was,  he  calculated  the  deficiency  of  receipts  as  oom- 
paxed  with  expenditure  at  over  £4,000,000.  To  supply  this  want  he 
continued  the  course,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  begun,  of  avoiding 
loans  and  raising  the  required  sum  by  direct  taxation  through  the 
income-tax.  The  £4^000,000  required  he  proposed  to  obtain  by  raising 
the  tax  upon  incomes  over  £150  per  annum  from  5d.  to  9d.  As  be 
had  previously  recognised  the  inequality  of  a  tax  falling  alike  on  pre- 
carious and  realised  incomes,  and  had  spoken  of  the  income-tax  as  s 
temporary  measure,  his  propositions  naturally  laid  him  open  is 
charges  of  inconsistency.  But  he  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfa^ 
tion  of  the  House  the  necessity  of  his  measures,  and  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  his  Budget. 

With  the  exception  of  the  determination  which  it  showed  to  meet 
the  charges  of  the  year  by  the  receipts  of  the  year,  there  was  nothin«f 
of  a  very  striking  nature  in  the  Budget  of  1859.  It  was  not  till  the 
following  year  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  to  give  full  effect  to 
his  principles.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  negotiations  for  a  Commerci^ 
oommerdAi  Treaty  with  France  were  set  on  foot.  They  were 
xrMtfwith  intrusted  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
'**"•••  Emperor  of   the   French    had   himself   accepted   the 

doctrines  of  free-trade.  But  the  opinion  of  his  subjects  was  too 
strongly  in  favour  of  protection  to  allow  him  to  act  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views.  His  object  in  negotiating  the  Commercial 
Treaty  was  to  obtain  as  great  an  extension  of  free-trade  principles 
as  was  compatible  with  this  state  of  public  opinion.  In  exchange 
for  every  relaxation  made  by  the  French,  a  corresponding  advantage 
was  to  be  obtained  from  England.  For  the  full  success  of  free-trade 
its  universal  adoption  is  necessary.  But  as  the  English  financiers 
believed  that  every  advance  in  that  direction  was  a  distinct  advantage, 
they  hailed  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  by  treaty 
even  its  partial  adoption.  France  engaged  to  reduce,  partly  in  tk 
current  year,  partly  in  the  following  year,  the  duties  on  nearly  everi 
article  of  English  production,  so  that  no  duty  upon  any  one  of  these 
articles  should  hereafter  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  ad  voZorem.  An 
immense  market  was  thus  thrown  open  to  England.  On  the  other 
side,  England  engaged,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  aboliii 
immediately  and  totally  all  duties  upon  all  manufactured  goods, 
with  a  limited  power  of  exception  which  was  to  be  exercised  onl; 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  articles.  There  will  be  a  sweep, 
summary,  entire,  and  absolute,  of  the  duty  on  what  are  known  &i 
manufactured  goods,  from  the  face  of  the  British  tariff."    Further. 
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the  duty  on  brandy  from  foreign  countries  was  to  be  equalised  to 
the  Colonial  duties,  a  change  from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.  a  gallon ;  and  a 
yery  large  reduction  was  to  be  made  on  the  duties  on  foreign  wines. 
The  Treaty  had  been  made  during  the  recess,  and  therefore  still 
wanted  Parliamentary  ratification.  But  as  the  Budget  sodftt  «f 
was  framed  entirely  with  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  "••• 
took  a  very  early  opportunity  of  producing  his  financial  schemes 
along  with  the  Treaty.  On  the  10th  of  February,  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  efiectiyeness,  he  explained  the  Goyemment  proposi- 
tions. 4.1though  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  war  had  reduced  the 
surplus  for  the  current  year  to  the  small  sum  of  £65,000,  an  unusual 
diminution  of  the  public  charges  caused  by  the  termination  of 
annuities  and  amounting  to  more  than  £2,000,000  seemed  to  a£fbrd 
a  good  opportunity  for  reducing  taxation.  But  the  object  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  yiew  was  not  the  immediate 
reduction  of  taxation,  but  rather  such  alterations  and  reforms  in  the 
customs  as  should  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
render  it  more  able  to  bear  its  burdens.  The  action  of  the  French 
Treaty  would  at  first  cause  a  considerable  loss,  still  further  likely  to 
be  increased  by  the  changes  in  the  tarifi*  which  were  in  contemplation. 
Altogether,  setting  the  losses  caused  by  the  decreased  tariff  against 
the  adyantages  deriyed  from  lessened  cost  of  collection,  and  a  some- 
what increased  consumption,  the  diminution  in  the  reyenue  arising 
from  the  pi^posed  alterations  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
£2,108,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  yery  high  duty  on  tea  and  sugar 
was  a  war  tax,  and  must  therefore  naturally  cease;  while  if  the 
income-tax,  also  a  temporary  tax,  was  allowed  to  drop,  the  whole 
amount  of  deficit  from  changed  tariff  and  lapsed  duties  would  reach 
the  formidable  sum  of  £11,508,000.  Instead  therefore  of  allowing 
the  temporary  taxes  to  lapse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  continue  for  fifteen  months  at  their  present  high  rate  the  duties  upon 
tea  and  sugar,  and  to  renew  the  income-tax  at  lOd.  in  the  pound.  The 
effect  of  his  proposed  changes  in  simplifying  the  tariff,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  as  follows  :  '^  In  1845  the  articles  subject  to  customs  duties  were 
1163.  In  1853  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  460,  and  in  1859 
to  419.  After  the  changes  now  proposed  are  adopted,  the  whole 
number  of  articles  remaining  on  the  tariff  will  be  48.  There  would 
be  a  relief  from  indirect  taxation  of  about  £4,000,000.  And  with  a 
yery  limited  exception  there  would  be  a  final  disappearance  of  all 
protectiye  and  differential  duties,  and  the  consumer  would  know  that 
every  shilling  he  paid  would  go  to  the  reyenue.'*    In  the  course  of 
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his  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  believed  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
in  1861  and  1862  woald  be  to  enrich  the  revenue  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  many  anticipated.  The  prophecy  was  abundantly  ful- 
filled. Though  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  only  in  operation  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  to  France 
had  increased  from  ^4,754,000  to  £7,145,000,  and  the  following 
year  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  £9,210,000. 

The  Budget,  admirable  though  it  was,  and  great  as  was  the  appro- 
oppotftion  to  bation  lavished  upon  the  speech  with  which  it  was  intro- 
fh«  Budget.  duced,  WM  destined  not  to  pass  into  law,  and  its  rejec- 
tion involving  a  constitutional  question  of  some  importance  excited 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  Upper  House.  Among  the  duties  to  be 
removed  was  that  upon  paper.  The  repeal  of  this  tax,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  sop  thrown  to  the  more  !Radical  party  in  the  countir, 
had  encountered  a  determined  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
based  upon  the  ground  that  under  existing  circumstances,  when  laige 
reductions  of  the  customs  were  suggested,  and  unusual  expenditure 
on  the  military  services  seemed  necessary,  it  was  unwise  to  part  with 
so  large  and  steady  a  source  of  revenue.  And  this  opinion  appeared 
to  gain  ground,  for  whereas  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  repealing 
the  tax  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  more  than  fifty,  on  the 
third  reading  the  majority  had  dwindled  to  nine.  This,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  the  Lords  to  oppose  the  Budget.  It  was  however  so  well 
established  a  constitutional  practice  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
finances  in  the  hands  of  the  Lower  House,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Lords  on  this  occasion.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  a  weighty  speech  asserted  (what  was  no  doubt  the 
constitutional  law  in  the  matter)  that  the  initiation  of  financial 
legislation  lay  with  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to 
alter  or  to  reject  a  part  of  a  Money  Bill,  but  that  they  had  the  right 
to  reject  it  as  a  whole ;  as  the  remission  of  the  paper-tax  came 
before  them  as  a  separate  Bill,  it  was  within  their  power  to  reject  it 
while  accepting  the  rest  of  the  Budget.  There  was  however  this 
peculiarity  in  the  present  case,  as  was  pointed  out  on  behalf  of 
Government  by  Lord  Cranworth,  that  this  was  a  Bill  for  relief,  and 
not  for  increase  of  taxation.  The  Lords  took  Lord  Lyndhurst's  view 
as  to  their  rights,  and  the  view  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Bill,  and  negatived  it  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine.  This  result 
produced  great  excitement.  By  many  it  was  thought  that  the 
remission  of  the  tax  was  so  hazardous  that  the  Lords  had  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  rejecting  it ;  nor,  though  it  was  allowed  that  in 
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80  doing  they  might  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  could  they  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  their  strict 
rights.  But  to  the  more  advanced  Liberals,  supported  by  tilie  cheap 
Press  whose  ifiterest  was  largely  inTolved,  it  seemed  that  a  severe 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  majesty  of  the  Commons,  and  a  loud 
clamour  was  raised  which  might  easily  hai^e  produced  a  formidable 
contest  between  the  Houses.  The  Lords  had  in  fact  put  themselves 
in  the  somewhat  odious  position  of  obstructing  a  remission  of  taxa- 
tion which  the  Commons  had  thought  desirable,  and  in  which  they 
alone  were  primarily  interested.  That  the  dispute  pro-  ,j,j,^^ 
daced  no  bad  result  was  due  to  the  tact  of  Lord  Palmer-  b«tw««B  the 
ston.  While  the  public  were  expecting  some  violent  5?L«!d*^***** 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  financial 
projects  had  been  wrecked,  Lord  Palmerston  first  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  on  precedents, 
and  immediately  upon  their  report,  which  was  produced  the  same 
evening,  he  gave  notice  of  three  resolutions,  asserting — First,  the  right 
of  the  Commons  alone  to  grant  aids  and  supplies,  and  to  limit  them 
as  to  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time ;  secondly,  that  although 
the  Lords  had  sometimes  exercised  the  power  of  rejecting  such  Bills 
by  negativing  the  whole  of  them,  such  conduct  was  justly  regarded 
by  the  Commons  with  peculiar  jealousy ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
House  had  in  its  own  hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes 
as  to  maintain  its  rights  inviolate.  These  judicious  resolutions — 
which  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Commons,  allowed  the  rights  of 
the  Lords,  and  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  they  could  be  harmonised 
—were  successfully  passed  through  the  House,  and  the  storm  was 
allayed.  Some  fi/rther  effort  was  made  to  reawaken  the  question. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  stigmatised  as  ^' a  gigantic  innovation," 
supported  his  chief  in  allowing  the  question  to  rest  for  the  present, 
and  contented  himself  with  triumphantly  carrying  against  the  Opposi- 
tion the  rearrangement  of  the  customs. 

The  interest  attending  the  Budget  of  1860  was  but  little  diminished 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  his  financial  proposals  for  Budget  of 
the  following  year.  It  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  ^••^ 
he  could  press  his  system  for  the  reduction  of  indirect  taxation 
further,  and  whether  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
contest  with  the  Lords  on  the  Paper  Bill  He  estimated  for  the 
coming  year  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  nearly  ^£2,000,000. 
This  he  proposed  to  employ  in  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  and  in 
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taking  off  the  penny  which  had  been  added  to  the  income-tax  in 
1860.  It  was  again  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  paper  which  excited 
most  attention.  A  successful  agitation  had  been  carried  on  during 
the  autunm  and  winter,  and,  although  it  could  be  done  only  at  the 
price  of  maintaining  for  a  while  tho  unpopular  duty  on  tea,  the  people 
were  on  the  whole  determined  that  the  remission  should  this  year  be 
carried.  The  more  eager  partisans  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
urged  that  the  Bill  should  be  sent  up  as  before,  and  the  quarrel 
renewed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  took  advantage  of  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  throwing  all  the  propositions  of  the  Budget  into  one 
Bill,  which  the  Lords  must  either  accept  or  reject  in  its  entirety. 
The  aristocratic  portion  of  the  House,  and  the  Conservatives  always 
inclined  to  support  the  Peers,  strongly  opposed  this  course.  It  was  by 
a  majority  of  only  fifteen  in  a  crowded  House  that  it  was  accepted. 
But  the  majority  though  small  was  decisive,  the  Opposition  yielded, 
and  the  Peers  passed  the  Bill.  The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone closed  his  speech  are  unusually  interesting,  as  marking  the 
divergence  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  political  leader,  and  his 
dread  of  financial  prodigality.  While  congratulating  the  House  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  country,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  raise 
a  note  of  warning  against  the  danger  which  lay  '4n  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  excitement,  and  in  proneness  to  constant  and 
apparently  boundless  augmentations  of  expenditure."  He  was 
alarmed  lest  the  very  success  of  his  measures  should  produce  reck- 
lessness, and  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  increased  outlay  on  warlike 
preparations,  for  which,  under  the  name  of  "national  defences," a 
large  part  of  the  nation  was  calling.  No  less  a  sum  than  ;£9,000,000 
was  thought  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a  sum  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  by  gradually  contracted  loans.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
a  prudent  financier  looked  askance  at  so  grave  an  infraction  of  one 
of  his  fundamental  principles,  or  that  a  statesman  already  leaning 
towards  the  Radicals  disliked  the  attitude  of  military  competition 
which  this  vast  expenditure  appeared  to  imply  Unfortunately 
neither  the  financial  schemes  nor  the  pacific  intentions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  allowed  free  play.  The  outbreak  of  the  American  civil 
war  rendered  even  increased  expenditure  upon  our  army  necessary 
for  our  safety  as  a  neutral.  The  despatch  of  troops  to  Canada  after 
the  affair  of  the  Trfmi  cost  no  less  than  a  million,  and  the  cotton 
famine  dealt  a  blow  at  the  most  prosperous  industry  of  the  country. 
It  was  under  grave  disadvantages  "that  the  Budget  of  1862  was 
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produced.  Yet  it  proved  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  Already  the 
Commercial  Treaty  vith  France  vas  beginning  to  show  its  effect. 
Within  a  single  year  our  export  trade  with  that  country  had  in- 
creased with  gigantic  strides  ;  while  in  spite  of  the  enormous  loss  on 
American  trade,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  B«dg«to«f 
was  such  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  reyenue  of  *••*  "^  "••• 
not  less  than  ^2,000,000.  The  additional  expenses  incident  upon 
the  war  had,  however,  eaten  up  this  increase.  With  only  ;£  150,000 
in  hand,  and  with  the  probability  of  the  continuation  of  similar 
expenses,  there  was  no  possibility  of  introducing  any  important 
changes  in  the  Budget  In  fact  the  seed  had  been  already  sown,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  there  was  little  to  do  but  to  reap  the  harvest. 
In  1863,  the  estimated  surplus  was  j£3,741,000,  caused  partly  by 
increased  receipts,  partly  by  diminished  expenditure  upon  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  at  last  to 
diminish  the  taxes  on  which  he  had  relied  to  supply  the  deficiency 
arising  from  the  great  reductions  in  the  customs.  The  duty  on  tea, 
the  reduction  of  which  the  Opposition  had  always  urged  against  those 
reductions  actually  made,  was  brought  down  to  Is.  in  the  pound,  and 
a  penny  was  taken  off  the  income-tax,  which  thus  fell  to  the  same 
rate  as  when  originally  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  These  altera- 
tions, which  were  the  chief  propositions  of  the  Budget,  were  most 
favonrably  received.  They  had  indeed  been  generally  expected. 
Some  additional  propositions  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  find  the  same  general  favour.  Those  whom  he  addressed  were 
too  closely  interested  in  the  club-life  of  London  society  to  confess  the 
justice  of  classing  clubs  with  other  places  for  the  supply  of  wines  and 
liquors,  and  the  proposal  to  tax  them  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Nor  did 
the  public  approve  of  including  under  the  action  of  the  income-tax 
charitable  property.  Mr.  Gladstone's  exposition  of  the  wasteful 
expenditure  which  often  attended  the  possession  of  such  property, 
and  the  strong  assertion  of  his  disbelief  in  the  supposition  that 
taxation  would  limit  their  efficiency,  failed  to  convince  his  hearers. 
The  alterations  made  by  the  Budget  were  therefore  restricted  to  its 
two  main  features,  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  and  of  the  duty 
iipon  tea.  It  was  the  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country  rather 
than  the  originality  of  the  Budget  which  gave  it  its  interest.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  able  triumphantly  to  point  out  the  success  of  the 
system  he  had  followed.  Both  the  import  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  England  had  largely  increased,  and  the  export  had  in  one 
year  risen  by  34,000  cwt.    An  increased  revenue  of  £30,000  had 
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been  derived  from  the  lessened  wine-duties,  while  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a  whole  year's  reyenue  was  now  for 
the  first  time  visible,  had  been  successful  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
had  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  American  trade ;  for 
although  we  had  by  a  strange  change  of  fortune  been  supplying  the 
United  States  with  cotton,  the  loss  in  the  value  of  exports  to  America 
had  been  ^6,000,000  during  the  past  year.  If  with  the  export  of 
British  goods  the  indirect  export  of  colonial  produce  into  France 
was  included,  our  trade  with  that  country  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  ^12,000,000  in  the  same  time.  But  looking  beyond  that  single 
success  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the 
income-tax,  was  even  more  extraordinary.  In  1842  the  assessed 
income  was  ^156,000,000 ;  in  1861,  upon  the  very  same  area,  the 
assessed  income  was  ;£22 1,000,000,  and  that  increase  had  arisen 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  *'  In  ten  years,  from  1842  to 
1852,  the  taxable  income  of  the  country  increased  by  six  per  cent,  but 
in  eight  years,  from  1853  to  1861,  the  income  of  the  country  again 
increased  by  twenty  per  cent. ;  that  is  a  fact  so  strange  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  .  .  .  The  real  and  new  cause  which  has  been  in  opera^on 
has  been  the  legislation  of  Parliament  setting  free  the  industry  and 
intelligence  of  the  British  people."  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  himself 
able  to  add  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  condition 
of  the  British  labourer  had  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  Budgets  of  the  two  succeeding  years  were  little  more  than 
B«dg«te  of  repetitions  of  those  of  1863.  On  both  occasions  in  intro- 
18M  Mid  isw.  (Jucing  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasised  the  extraordinary 
advance  of  national  wealth,  and  traced  it  directly  to  the  system 
which  he  had  pursued.  In  each  case  he  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
£2,000,000  to  deal  with ;  in  each  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
income-tax,  till  in  1865  its  rate  was  only  4d.  in  the  pound.  Originally 
established  as  a  temporary  tax  to  cover  deficiencies  and  allow  of 
great  alterations  in  commercial  legislation,  the  income-tax  might  now 
be  regarded  as  a  fixed  source  of  revenue ;  and  although  Mr.  Glad- 
stone frankly  pointed  out  its  faults  and  dangers,  its  rough  justice,  its 
inquisitorial  character,  the  temptation  to  extravagance  in  Government 
which  it  afforded,  he  concluded  that  at  this  low  rate,  and  sparing  as  it 
did  the  income  of  the  labourer  and  the  artisan,  it  was  a  just  and  valuable 
piece  of  fiscal  machinery.  In  1864  this  reduction  was  coupled  with  a 
reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  in  1865  with  a  still  further  reduction 
of  the  duty  upon  tea.    In  both  years  the  Opposition  pressed  the 
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superior  claims  to  redaction  of  the  malt-tax,  which  was  said  to  press 
heayilj  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  But  on  this  point  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  firm.  Its  repeal  would  cost  the  revenue  a  very  heavy  loss, 
the  advantage  to  the  consumer  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  nor 
was  it  deisirable  that  spirits  and  beer  should  be  freed  from  tax  if  any 
indirect  tax  at  all  was  to  be  preserved.  A  concession  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  however  made  by  freeing  from  duty  malt  used  as 
food  for  cattle. 

Successful  finance  such  as  this,  the  maintenance  of  peace  the  fruits 
of  which  were  already  to  be  seen  in  the  lowered  military  p^^j^^ 
estimates,  the  absorption  of  general  interest  in  the  critical  ftp^thyd 
condition  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  constant 
growth  of  material  wealth,  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  governing  classes, 
and  checked  all  tendency  to  move  exciting  questions.    This  quiescent 
feeling  was  still  further  fostered  by  the  certain  prospect  that  before 
long  the  veteran  statesman,  who  was  thus  peacefully  closing  a  career 
marked  at  one  time  by  extreme  activity  and  pugnacity,  must  soon 
retire  from  the  management  of  affairs.    Burning  questions  might  wait 
till  he  had  passed  away,  and  his  more  ardent  successor  had  found 
freer  oj^rtunity  to  give  effect  to  his  own  ideas.    The  dissolution  in 
July  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  now  been  sitting  for  six  years, 
would  alone  have  reopened  the  discussion  of  the  political  questions 
which  had  been  slumbering  so  long.    But  the  advent  of  j^^^  ©f  Lord 
a  stormier  time  was  rendered  still  more  certain  when  in  P»iatrrtoa. 
October  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  health  had  been  for      *•  *  •  ^ 
some  time  fading,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one ;  and  thus  the 
cessation  of  party  warfare,  and  the  apparent  political  apathy  caused 
by  the  general  acquiescence  with  which  his  government  had  been 
received,  came  to  an  end. 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  more  important  because 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  in  future 
be  more  completely  master  of  the  Government  than  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
had  of  late  years  been  the  case.  In  December  1861  the  d«»th  of  rriaee 
Prince  Consort  had  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age. 
Occupying  no  ofi&cial  position,  and  unrecognised  in  any  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Prince  as  confidential  adviser  and  secretary  of 
the  Queen  had  for  many  years  exercised  a  paramount  influence. 
Although  at  times  the  object  of  considerable  popular  jealousy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  thus  gained  was 
beneficently  and  wisely  employed.  Full  of  the  best  German  tradi- 
tions, he  held,  in  common  with  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  Prussian 
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House,  that  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  on  the  importance  of  which 
he  laid  great  stress,  brought  with  it  corresponding  duties  of  the 
severest  kind.  The  constitutional  goyemment  of  England  appeared 
to  him  but  a  somewhat  modified  expression  of  the  same  view.  He 
mastered  the  system  with  an  ease  rarely  found  in  foreigners,  and 
fully  accepted  its  principles.  The  permanence  of  the  Crown  in  the 
midst  of  shifting  administrations  he  considered  of  peculiar  importance 
in  supporting  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy,  while  at  home  the 
possession  ^f  the  traditions  of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of 
precedent  which  its  experience  gave,  were  fitted  to  render  it  a  most 
useful  element  of  stability.  The  Prince  used  his  power  to  give 
reality  to  these  advantages  ;  and  undoubtedly  under  his  guidance  the 
political  importance  of  the  Sovereign  was  largely  increased.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  bears 
witness  to  his  unflagging  industry  in  mastering  the  political  questioDS 
of  the  day,  to  the  constant  assistance  which  his  knowledge  and 
experience  afforded  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  both  parties,  and  to 
the  completeness  with  which  the  Queen  acted  in  every  difficult  crisis 
upon  his  advice.  Nor  was  it  only  politically  that  the  loss  of  the 
Prince  Consort  was  felt.  He  had  devoted  himself  with  rare  success 
to  the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  most  of  the 
advance  in  artistic  taste,  in  love  of  music,  and  in  general  appreciation 
of  what  is  beautiful,  on  which  the  country  can  justly  pride  itself,  is 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  influence.  To  the  Queen  his  loss  was 
irreparable.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  estimate  her  influence  upon 
public  affairs  since  her  husband's  death,  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
while  she  has  borne  herself  so  as  to  win  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and 
attempted  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  would  have  advised, 
the  severe  shock  which  his  death  caused  her,  and  her  consequent 
partial  withdrawal  from  public  life,  have  lessened  the  political  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  directed  the  love  and  respect  of  her  people  rather 
to  her  qualities  as  a  woman,  than  to  her  ability  as  a  reigning  Queen. 
The  questions  which  were  apparently  to  assume  prominence  in  the 
new  Parliament  were  the  reform  of  the  representation,  and  the  position 
of  the  English  Church.  In  May  1865  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  view  of  the 
impending  dissolution,  had  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Ignoring  the  quiescent  period  which  had  since 
elapsed,  he  narrated  the  failure  of  the  last  Conservative 
tion  ipeedi.  Government  to  pass  measures  on  Church  rates,  and  on 
ic«7i866.  ijjjg  enlargement  of  the  Parliamentary  suffrage.  He 
present  Administration  had  been  formed,  he  said,  pledged  to  the 
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total  abolition  of  Church  rates,  and  to  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform  which  should  secure  the  lowering  of  the  borough  franchise. 
Implying,  though  not  distinctly  asserting,  that  neither  of  those 
pledges  had  been  redeemed,  he  indicated  these  two  subjects — ^the 
one  involviug  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Church,  and  the  other 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  England — as  the  chief 
topics  of  party  discussion  in  the  new  Parliament.  He  would  not 
have  thus  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Church,  had  he  not 
known  the  efficiency  for  electoral  purposes  of  the  cry  of  "  the  Church 
in  danger,"  and  recognised  that  there  were  circumstances  which  would 
give  it  a  certain  plausibility. 

For  the  English  Church  had  been  passing  through  a  very  critical 
period.  The  great  Tractarian  movement  had  been  for  a  time  produc- 
tive of  complete  anarchy.  The  tenets  of  its  supporters,  the  stress 
which  they  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  tradition, 
excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  regarded  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  paramount  authority.  The  discussions  which 
necessarily  arose  upon  this  point,  far  from  weakening  the 
liberalisni  against  which  the  Tractarian  movement  was  Tt«euri«a 
at  first  avowedly  aimed,  gave  rise  to  a  party  within  the  "•^•***»*- 
Church  which  rested  its  creeds  on  critical  inquiry,  and  was  character- 
ised as  the  Broad  Church.  At  the  same  time,  the  sesthetic  tastes  and 
love  of  mediaevalism  of  the  Tractarians  drove  many  of  them  to  excesses 
of  ritual,  which  separated  them  from  the  older  High  Church  party. 
Four  or  five  distinct  sections  thus  arose  in  the  Church.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  disintegration,  the  teaching  of  the  Tractarians  had  pro- 
duced a  decided  effect.  The  theory  of  the  importance  of  the  Church 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  clergy  that  it  speedily  made  its  way  among 
them,  and  High  and  Low  joined  in  the  stoutest  defence  of  orthodoxy. 
The  aesthetic  teaching  which  had  accompanied  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment was  also  so  reasonable  and  attractive,  that  its  effect  was  univer- 
sally felt.  There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  extremes  adopted  by  a  few 
who  became  known  as  Ritualists.  But  setting  these  aside,  great  and 
valuable  reforms  were  very  generally  adopted.  Old  churches  were 
restored,  and  stripped  of  the  galleries  and  pews  which  defaced  them, 
new  Gothic  churches  were  everywhere  built,  and  surpliced  choirs  and 
musical  services  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  there  was  more  diversity  of  opinion.  Yet  the 
greater  number  of  the  clergy,  even  though  many  of  them  were  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  independence,  and 
were  es^er  to  support  its  spiritual  authority,  contented  themselves  with 
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attempts  to  give  life  to  their  meetings  in  Conyocation,  and  submitted, 
though  with  much  grombling,  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Privy 
Council  But  there  were  a  few  who  began  to  think  the  tyranny  unsup- 
portable,  and  desired  disestablishment.  On  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  Church  were  producing  a  strong 
effect  They  inevitably  roused  a  feeling  of  antagonism  among  those 
who  did  not  accept  theuL  The  Church  appeared  to  be  forcing  itself 
more  and  more  into  the  position  of  an  exclusive  sect,  and  thus  laid 
itself  open  to  such  attacks  as  were  implied  in  the  constant  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Church  rates,  and  to  open  the  churchyards  to  dissenters. 

The  publication  of  two  books  of  liberal  tendency  afforded  the 
ground  on  which  the  divided  opinions  of  the  Church  exhibited  them- 
uieofihe  selves.  The  echoes  of  the  disputes  arising  from  them 
Broad  Ghweh.  gjj^^  ^^  ^^n^^  of  Lord  Palmerstou's  Ministry.  In  1860 
a  series  of  Essays  by  authors  well  known  in  the  Oxford  world  made 
its  appearance.  The  publication  was  attended  by  a  notice  that  the 
writers  were  not  acting  in  union,  and  were  responsible  for  their  own 
writings  only,  but  as  all  the  Essays  were  conceived  much  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  work  was  regarded  with  some  justice  as  a  declaration  of  the 
views  of  the  Broad  Church.  The  Essays  contained  little,  if  anything; 
that  had  pot  been  said  before  either  in  Germany  or  in  England,  but 
their  tone,  the  free  handling  of  Scripture  which  they  appeared  to 
recommend,  and  the  application  to  the  Bible  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  criticism  which  they  adopted,  were  something  new  within  the 
limits  of  the  English  Church,  and  emanating  as  they  did  from  men 
of  such  distinction  as  Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Williams,-  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  Mr.  Park  Pattison,  and  Professor  Jowett,  the  Essays 
excited  an  amount  of  interest  and  hostility  which  perhaps  they 
scarcely  deserved.  The  clergy  at  once  assumed  an  attitude  of  active 
hostility  to  them.  Largely  signed  petitions  prayed  the  Archbishops 
to  devise  means  for  banishing  from  the  Church  the  authors  of  such 
heresies,  and  the  matter  was  brought  forward  in  Convocation.  But 
Ezdtomeat  suits  being  instituted  against  Dr.  Eowland  Williams  and 
emT  ■  Md  ^'*  Wilson,  the  question  became  a  legal  one.  A  deci- 
R«Ti«wi.  sion  in  the   Ecclesiastical  Courts  incriminating   both 

writers  on  two  points,  though  absolving  them  on  the  rest  of  the  articles 
alleged  against  them,  produced  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  delivered  by 
Lord  Westbury,  and  based  upon  strict  legal  grounds,  reversed  the 
judgments  of  the  Courts  below;  it  had  not  been  proved,  in  the 
''pinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  assertions  of  the  Essayists  had 
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either  contradicted,  or  been  plainly  inconBistent  with,  the  Articles  or 
Formularies  of  the  English  Church.  With  this  opinion  however  the 
leaders  of  the  clergy,  the  Archbishops,  did  not  agree,  and  in  spite  of 
it  they  issued  pastoral  letters  in  accordance  with  their  own  opinions. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  agreed  with  the  Archbishops,  and  at 
length,  in  June  1864,  both  Houses  of  Convocation  formally  declared 
'^asynodical  condemnation"  of  the  volume,  "as  containing  teaching 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ."  No  action  of 
Convocation  is  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown ;  and  the 
legality  of  this  judgment  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Lord  Houghton  inquired  whether  the  Government  intended  to 
take  any  steps  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  done.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  given  to  Lord  Westbury  to  explain  the  legal  position 
of  Convocation.  He  used  his  opportunity  somewhat  mercilessly,  and 
spoke  in  a  bitter  and  jeering  tone,  which  did  much  to  increase  the 
dislike  of  the  clergy  for  that  lay  supremacy  under  which  many  of 
them  were  already  fretting.  The  subordination  of  the  Church  could 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  harsher  terms  than  those  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  employed.  "  There  are  three  modes,"  he  said, "  of  dealing 
with  Convocation  when  it  is  permitted  to  come  into  action  and 
transact  real  business.  The  first  is,  while  they  are  harmlessly  busy, 
to  take  no  notice  of  their  proceedings ;  the  second  is,  when  they 
seem  likely  to  get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  and  put  an  end  to  their 
proceedings ;  and  the  third,  when  they  have  done  something  clearly 
beyond  their  powers,  is  to  bring  them  before  a.  Court  of  Justice  and 
punish  them."  The  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
drawing  of  the  judgment  was  such  as  to  render  it  practically  nuga- 
tory, and  contemptuously  explained  that  the  Government  had  no 
intention  of  interfering.  But  though  thwarted  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  brought  up  rudely  in  their  attempt  to  give  independent  effect  to 
their  action  in  Convocation,  the  orthodox  party  believed  that  in 
Oxford  an  opening  for  a  more  successful  assault  upon  their  opponents 
was  offered.  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Ogilvie,  and  Dr.  Heurtley  combined  to 
institute  a  suit  against  Professor  Jowett  in  the  Chancellor's  Court, 
for  heresy.  It  marks  the  advance  of  the  High  Church  party  that  Dr. 
Pusey  had  himself  been  suspended,  in  1843,  for  heterodoxy,  and  that 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  now  acting  with  him,  had  taken  a  personal  share  in  his 
condemnation.  The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard, 
Assessor  in  the  Court.  The  objection  that  the  Court  had  no  juris- 
diction in  spiritual  matters  was  overruled ;  but  the  Assessor  went  on 
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to  declare  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  case  should  be  carried  any 
further.  The  general  feeling  against  an j  form  of  religious  persecution, 
and  the  desire,  among  the  laity  at  all  events,  to  avoid  any  restriction 
of  the  wide  indusiveness  which  is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  National 
Church,  was  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Colenso  had  in  1862  published  a  work  upon  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  which  still  further  illustrated  the 
JketiittiiiiiBM  '  growth  of  liberal  opinion  within  the  Church,  while  the 
Biihop  coi«nio.  disputes  arising  from  its  publication  brought  into  still 
greater  prominence  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  The  Bishop's  work  was  a  rationalistic  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  large  portions  of  these 
books  were  not  strictly  historical  The  Colonial  Metropolitan,  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Dr. 
Colenso,  who  then  brought  his  case  to  England.  He  was  received 
with  great  animosity  by  the  English  clergy.  A  Committee  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  book, 
most  of  the  Bishops  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses, 
the  Archbishop  warned  his  clergy  against  him.  Against  this  treat- 
ment Colenso  raised  a  protest;  he  was  being  judged,  he  declared, 
unheard.  But  eventually,  in  May  1864,  his  petition  against  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  came  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  February  of  the  next  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced 
judgment.  He  carefully  avoided  settling  the  doctrinal  points  at  issue, 
but  declared  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  null  and 
void.  By  strict  interpretation  of  law,  neither  the  See  of  Natal  nor 
the  See  of  Cape  Town  existed  at  all ;  the  Bishops  held  their  position 
under  patent  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  create 
a  Bishopric  in  a  colony  possessing  an  independent  legislature.  The 
decision,  strictly  legal  as  it  was,  seemed  to  leave  the  questions  at 
issue  untouched,  and  gave  Dr.  Pusey  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  finding  that  the  Church  of  Africa  was  thus  free,  and 
emphasising  his  opinion  that  the  temporal  jurisdiction  was  the  great 
source  of  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  fact,  if  these  two 
cases  brought  into  strong  relief  the  value  of  a  final  appeal  to  a  lay 
jurisdiction  capable  of  interposing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  persecu- 
tion, they  rendered  no  less  obvious  the  powerlessness  of  ^e  Church  in' 
matters  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  It  was  only  natural,  that  men 
who  set  great  store  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  begin  to 
desire  for  it  a  position  of  more  independence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  loud  and  somewhat  illiberal  clamour  which  had  been  raised,  and 
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the  questionable  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  enforce  Choich 
authority,  led  many  thinking  men  to  dread  the  predominance  of 
clerical  influence,  and,  in  face  of  the  evident  determination  of  the 
Church  to  oppose  itself  to  the  progress  of  thought,  to  question  the 
possibility  of  its  existence  except  as  one  among  many  religious  sects. 

The  efforts  repeated  year  by  year  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  were  a  further  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  were  eager  for  the 
complete  maintenance  of  the  Church.  For  many  years  --^^o 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Church  »boUflh  ohnnh 
fabric  on  all  householders  of  a  parish,  whatever  might  be  ***"• 
their  religious  opinions,  had  been  exceedingly  distasteful.  In  many 
parishes  in  the  North  of  England  it  had  been  practically  dropped. 
The  decision  of  the  Law  Courts  in  1843,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Braintree,  had  affirmed  the  legality  of  such  a  tax,  though  imposed  by 
a  minority  of  the  parishioners.  Legal  relief  being  thus  unobtainable, 
the  matter  had  been  brought  before  Parliament^  and  divisions  had 
been  taken,  showing  an  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  rate.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thrown  himself  strongly 
upon  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  had  declared  that  the  existence  of  a 
National  Church  was  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rate.  The 
support  thus  given  had  enabled  the  defenders  of  Church  rates  to 
withstand  the  threatened  measure.  But  it  was  only  by  the  narrowest 
majorities.  In  1861  Sir  John  Trelawny's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Church  rates  had  been  rejected  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker ;  in  the  following  year  an  adverse  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one ;  and  in  1863  an  increase  to  a  majority  of  ten  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  was  regarded  as  a  great  triumph. 
The  parties  were,  however,  sufficiently  closely  balanced  to  give  colour 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  assertion  that  the  Church  was  threatened. 

Not  less  well-grounded  was  the  implied  censure  on  the  sluggishness 
of  the  late  Ministry,  contained  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.  The  Govern- 
ment, which  had  so  long  been  in  power,  had  deceived  the  hopes  of  its 
more  advanced  supporters  by  ceasing,  after  its  one  weak  effort^  to 
speak  of  the  question  of  Beform  at  all.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Locke 
King  and  Mr.  Bayne  had  attempted,  as  private  members,  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  both  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises.  In 
every  case  the  Government  had  found  means  either  to  ^  _   ,  . 

-    •  .  ,      1  R*VlV»l  of 

l^eject  the  proposed  measures,  or  to  avoid  the  question,  poutieai 
An  answer  had  always  been  found  in  the  fact  that  there  ***•'•**■• 
were  no  visible  signs  of  strong  agitation  among  the  working  men ; 
yet  it  was  known  that  two  at  least  of  the  Cabinet,  and  those  two  the 
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most  important  membera  of  it,  felt  that  some  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise was  necessary.  To  Lord  Russell  the  completion  of  the  measure 
he  had  initiated  in  1832  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  somewhat  astonished  the  world  by  his  assertion,  in  the 
year  1864,  that  he  too  regarded  an  extensive  Reform  Bill  as  necessary, 
and  that,  so  far  from  thinking  the  absence  of  agitation  a  reason 
against  it,  he  saw  a  truer  wisdom  in  doing  what  he  considered  an  act 
of  justice  before  it  was  called  for,  rather  than  in  waiting  for  an  agita- 
tion which  could  not  but  rouse  angry  passions,  and  be  carried  on  with 
immense  loss  to  the  working  class.  It  was  certain  that  if  the  Liberals 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  new  elections,  a  Reform  Bill  would  be 
imminent.  It  was  equally  certain  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
Bill  would  lead  to  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party.  The  language  of  Mr. 
Lowe  made  it  plain  that  some  at  least  among  those  who  had  followed 
Lord  Palmerston  believed  that  the  want  of  agitation  implied  want  of 
wish,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  a  lower  class  was  in 
itself  an  evil.  But  in  fiict,  the  reason  for  the  apparent  want  of  interest 
among  the  working  classes  in  political  matters  was  to  be  found  in 
their  absorption  in  questions  of  a  different  sort,  and  it  was  this 
probably  which  influenced  Mr.  Lowe. 

Aware  that  no  political  change  was  at  the  time  possible,  of  sufficient 
completeness  to  allow  of  legislative  interference  in  their  favour,  the 
workmen  were  devoting  all  their  attention  and  energy  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  capital.  It  is  impossible  that 
political  reforms  affecting  the  poorer  classes  should  be  undertaken 
without  bringing  to  the  surface  and  emphasising  social  questions. 
The  upper  classes  and  the  well-to-do  find  interest  in  mere  political 
Fractieai  questions,  in  the  play  of  Party,  and  in  the  possession 

Swktog*'****  ^^  power.  But  working  men,  though  by  no  means 
eiftUM.  devoid  of  political  views,  are  apt  to  regard  the  ques- 

tions that  arise  chiefly  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  to 
desire  the  power  whidi  political  status  give^.  chiefly  as  a'  means  of 
rectifying  the  social  evils  from  which  they  suffer.  So  it  happened 
now.  The  awakening  which  the  national  conscience  had  undergone 
on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  been  confined  to  politics, 
but  had  touched  social  questions  of  all  sorts.  The  great  Bill  could  not 
be  considered  as  final.  Its  very  principle  that  the  franchise  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  were  fit  to  exercise  it  implied  the  admission  of 
class  after  class  as  they  acquired  that  fitness.  But  such  a  process  of 
absorption  is  necessarily  slow  and  gradual.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  the  middle  class  which  had  reaped  nearly  all  the  benefits  of  the 
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change.  The  great  and  beneficial  alterations  in  commercial  policy 
had  added  enormooslj  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  trader  and 
producer.  But  the  very  success  which  had  attended  them  had  led  to  a 
one-sided  admiration  of  the  principles  which  had  been  developedi  and 
to  an  unquestioning  worship  of  that  form*  of  political  economy  which 
regards  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  dependent  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  its  riches,  and  leaves  the  distribution  of  the  riches  acquired  to  tiie 
free  play  of  competition.  This  system  appears  to  give  undue  power  to 
the  capitalist  and  employer,  and  to  throw  the  workman  helpless  into 
his  hands.  For,  as  the  object  aimed  at,  the  acquisition  of  richeei 
depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  obtainable  for  the  finished  article,  it  is  obvious  that  cheapness  of 
production  is  desirable ;  and,  as  labour  is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  production,  the  cheapness  of  labour  becomes  a  prime  necessity; 
There  thus  arises,  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  the  desire  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  labour  he  employs,  and  a  complete  severance 
follows  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour.  Aa  a  result  a  bitter 
antagonism  springs  up  between  those  whose  interests  are  in  fiEict  iden- 
tical, and  who  in  the  nature  of  things  should  act  in  the  closest 
partnership.  If  such  a  contest  is  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course, 
the  workmen  must  inevitably  be  beaten,  and  the  tyranny  of  capital  be 
established.  The  weakness  of  labour  in  the  struggle  TynoBjor 
arises  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  workman  «*»**^ 
lies  to  find  an  immediate  sale  for  his  labour,  which  is  the  sole 
commodity  he  has  to  offer.  To  fail  in  finding  this  immediate 
market  means  starvation.  The  man  possessing  capital,  or  the  means 
of  inunediately  employing  labour,  is  therefore  master  of  the  situation. 
On  the  part  of  the  workman  it  is  a  case  of  forced  sale ;  and  if  worked 
to  its  extreme,  the  system,  supposing,  as  is  the  fact,  that  labour  is 
superabundant,  obliges  the  workman  to  accept  anything  the  capitalist 
offers  him.  He  must  accept  this  or  starve.  The  limit  of  wages  with 
free  competition  is  therefore  only  reached  when  it  is  so  low  that  the 
workman  thinks  it  better  to  risk  the  chance  of  starvation  than  to 
work  on  such  miserable  terms.  The  limitation  of  competition  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  possible  cure  for  such  a  state  of.  things.  It 
arises  naturally  in  the  case,  of  skilled  labour ;  the  supply  is  not 
unlimited,  the  competition  is  not  complete.  For  the  limited  supply 
the  capitalists  compete  among  themselves ;  the  price  of  it,  that  is  the 
wages,  are  raised.  But  competition  can  also  be  limited  by  an  agree* 
ment  among  the  workmen  to  raise  the  amount  of  payment  which  they 
think  preferable  to  starvation.    If  the  workmen  in  any  given  trade 
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will  combine,  and  refuse  to  accept  less  than  a  certain  wage,  the  capital- 
ist requiring  their  services  must  giro  it,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
employment  of  his  capital. 
It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Trades  Unions  were  founded,  and 
strikes  became  an  institution.  The  workmen  had  early 
seen  that  combination  was  a  means  of  advancing  their 
interest  But  the  law  had  been  very  hard  upon  such  combinations. 
They  were  treated  and  punished  as  conspiracies.  The  natural  result 
followed ;  they  became  conspiracies,  attended  with  outrage  and  the 
exhibition  of  bitter  animosity  between  employer  and  employed.  As 
early  as  1826  the  severity  of  the  law  against  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  had  been  softened  by  statute.  Subsequent  legislation  bad 
carried  this  improvement  further,  and  as  Friendly  Societies  the  Trades 
Unions  were  now  recognised.  A  better  field  for  the  development  of 
the  plans  of  the  workmen  had  thus  been  opened,  and  it  was  in  this  direc- 
tion, rather  than  towards  political  improvement,  that  their  attention  was 
now  largely  directed.  The  spread  of  Trades-unionism  had  been  wide 
and  rapid.  In  1861  such  societies  existed  in  405  towns,  and  numbered 
nearly  2000.  Their  annual  income  was  over  ^1,000,000,  and  they 
included  a  large  majority  of  skilled  workmen.  Though  still  regarded 
by  many  people  with  much  dislike  and  mistrust,  and  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  most  unwarranted  reprobation,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  well-organised,  well-managed  societies,  in  the  hands  of  very  able 
men,  the  flower  of  the  class.  Their  leaders  were  true  representatives 
freely  elected ;  paid  agitators  though  often  spoken  of  scarcely  existed. 
The  management  in  which  many  shared  was  an  excellent  political 
training.  Their  principles,  which  forbade  overtime,  and  led  to  an 
equalisation  of  wages,  required  in  the  better  workman  much  self- 
denial,  and  in  the  general  mass  of  Unionists  much  self-restraint,  and 
a  spirit  of  discipline  and  obedience.  Under  their  influence,  in  spite 
of  many  apparent  failures,  great  improvements  had  been  secnied. 
The  weapon  they  employed  was  the  strike,  or  organised  refosal  of  a 
body  of  workmen  to  accept  work  till  their  demands  were  granted. 
Those  demands  were  usaally  a  rise  of  wages  or  shorter  hours,  and 
sometimes 'both. 

.  It. might  seem  that  such  a-  process  entirely  turned  the  tables,  and 
BtrikeiAnd  placed  the  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  But 
Lock^mto.  jn  tjjat  direction  also  a  limit  exists,  and  the  rise  of 
wages  must  come  to  an  end  when  it  reaches  that  point  at  which  the 
capitalist  would  prefer  to  lose  the  use  of  his  capital,  rather  than  pay 
ithe  sum  demanded.    A  strike  thus  became  a  rude  method,  of  settling 
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what  the  wages  of  a  certain  traae  should  be.  Ignorance  of  the  state 
of  trade,  and  of  the  amount  of  profits  earned  by  their  employers, 
frequently  misled  the  workmen;  they  demanded  more  than  the 
employers  would  or  could  give,  and  consequently  failed.  But  not 
unfrequently  the  event  proved  that  their  judgment  had  been  right, 
and  they  obtained  the  object  for  which  they  had  struck.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  great  combined  action,  entailing  much  individual 
suffering  and  loss,  could  be  carried  out  by  men,  the  mass  of  whom 
were  but  little  educated,  without  some  disorder  and  some  violence. 
Non-unionist  men,  who  were  brought  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  were 
sometimes  ill-used ;  a  silent  but  very  effective  coercion  was  brought 
to  bear  on  men  who  would  gladly  have  continued  their  work ;  and 
occasional  disturbances  arose  among  the  unemployed  workmen.  Of 
these  the  masters  made  the  most  To  the  strikes  they  opposed  the 
lock-out.  They  closed  their  yards  and  factories,  in  order  to  throw 
npon  the  funds  of  the  Unions  the  burden  of  supporting  the  ejected 
workmen.  It  was  thus  hoped  that  necessity  would  drive  the  strikers 
to  yield.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  public  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  capitalist,  by  emphasising  the  folly  of  the  workman  who  lost 
his  wages,  by  exaggerating  the  disorders  among  the  unemployed,  and 
by  threatening  England  with  permanent  disaster  if  the  course  of  trade 
was  thus  interrupted,  and  the  price  of  production  forced  up.  But  the 
workmen  found  eloquent  defenders,  and  among  them  Mr.  Bright,  the 
chief  apostle  of  free-trade  and  competition.  In  more  than  one  great 
speech  he  vindicated  the  Trades  Unions,  and  recognised  that  strikes 
were  justifiable.  "  It  has  never  yet  been  proved,"  he  said  in  1860, 
"  that  Trades  Unions  or  Strikes  are  always  bad.  I  daresay  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  for  aught  I  know  in  ninety  out  of  a  hundred,  a  strike 
had  better  be  avoided.  But  the  strike  is  the  reserved  power,  and  if  I 
were  a  working  man,  I  should  never  say  I  would  surrender  my  right 
in  combination  with  others  to  take  such  steps  as  are  legal  and  moral 
for  the  advancement  of  my  interests,  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
worked  with  me."  Strikes  were  for  some  years  constant  in  nearly 
every  trade  throughout  the  north  of  England.  Those  which  excited 
most  attention  were  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  1852 ;  the 
strike  in  Preston  in  1854,  in  which,  after  a  resistance  of  thirty-seven 
weeks,  the  strikers  were  beaten ;  the  builders'  strike  in  1869,  for  a 
reduction  of  work  to  nine  hours  ;  and  in  1865,  the  strike  in  the  iron 
trade  in  North  Staffordshire.  Tlie  masters  of  South  Staffordshire  on 
that  occasion  came  to  the  support  of  their  fellows  in  the  North,  and 
blew  out  their  furnaces  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  men  to  yield. 
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But  after  several  months  they  found  it  necessary  for  their  own  interest 
one  by  one  to  yield,  and  the  men  were  triumphant. 

Birested  of  its  rough  exterior,  and  of  those  repulsive  incidents 
oood  tt««Mi  connected  with  it  which  brought  it  into  such  evil  repute, 
byTndM.  Trades-unionism  would  seem  to  be  a  very  earnest,  even 
a  noble,  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
working  classes.  The  present  economic  divisions  are  accepted  by  it ; 
there  is  no  desire  of  the  working  man  to  encroach  upon  the  advantages 
or  duties  of  capital;  the  state  of  the  workman  is  recognised  as 
honourable.  As  both  capital  and  labour  are  requisite  for  production, 
there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the  two ;  they  should  co- 
operate. But  the  peculiar  condition  of  one  of  the  constituents  in  this 
partnership  is  its  need  of  immediate  returns,  and  its  incapacity  to 
bear  the  shocks  of  variable  trade.  It  requires  to  be  secured  a 
permanent  and  regular,  if  small  share,  of  the  joint  advantage  of  pio- 
dnction,  and  to  be  guarded  from  all  unnecessary  risks  and  dangers. 
The  duty  of  capital  is  to  supply  these  needs.  Its  enormous  advan- 
tages should  go  hand  in  hand  with  large  responsibilities,  while  the 
disadvantages  of  the  workmen  should  be  counterbalanced  by  freedom 
from  responsibility,  by  steady  and  equable  payments,  and  by  employ- 
ment so  limited  as  to  leave  time  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  qualities  which  a  citizen  should  possess.  To 
secure  these  ends,  to  diminish  competition  among  the  workmen  them- 
selves, and  to  ensure  a  more  wide  diffusion  of  employment,  the  points 
insisted  on  by  the  Trades-unionists  were  the  minimum  of  wages  and 
the  suppression  of  overtime  and  piecework— demands  which  require 
great  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  better  workmen, — ^the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  removal  of  reckless  management  which, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  laiger  profit,  frequently  risked  the  workman's 
life.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  high  ground  of  theory  occupied  by  the 
admirers  of  Trades-unionism  was  frequently,  in  fact  very  generally, 
deserted  by  the  men  themselves.  They  neither  understood  the  theory 
nor  did  they  in  any  way  reduce  it  to  practice,  but  acted  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  men,  putting  before  themselves 
as  their  avowed  object  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  their  labour— 
the  commodity  they  had  to  sell — ^and  giving  as  little  as  possible  in 
exchange  for  their  wages.  The  means  which  they  employed  not 
unfrequently  as  will  be  seen  subsequently  degenerated  into  rude 
brutality. 

The  second  great  effort  in  which  the  working  classes  were  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  condition  rested  on  very  different 
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principles.  It  depended,  like  Trades-unioniBm,  upon  combination, 
and  took  to  itself  the  title  of  Co-opexation.  There  iiMof 
is  little  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in  views  of  a  o»-«f«f***«. 
socialistic  character ;  and  the  enthusiasm  and  self-denial  with  which 
it  was  supported,  the  ahnost  sacred  character  with  which  its 
principles  were  invested  by  those  who  held  them,  are  proofis  of 
the  true  and  vigorous  instincts  of  the  working  men.  When  co- 
operation first  made  its  appearance  it  was  in  close  union  with 
a  desire  for  education,  temperance,  and  thrift,  and  was  connected 
with  all  the  great  liberal  movements  of  the  time,  such  as  free-trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  when  divested  of  these  acces- 
sories, which  do  not  essentially  belong  to  it,  co-operation  appears  to 
be  an  efifort  to  get  rid  of  the  antagonism  of  capital  and  labour  by 
embodying  them  both  in  the  same  people,  and  rendering  the  work- 
man himself  a  capitalist  That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  the  relations  be* 
tween  capital  and  labour  untouched;  for  the  capitalist  workman 
inevitably  begins  before  long  to  employ  labour,  and  the  whole 
question  arises  again.  This  weakness  in  the  effort,  in  the  midst  of 
flJl  its  great  excellences,  is  seen  clearly  in  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
the  movement  has  been  largely  restricted  to  distribution,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  succeeded  only  when  there  has  been  no  co-operation,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  succeeded  admirably  in  supplying 
many  poor  men  with  good  and  honest  articles,  in  keeping  them  from 
debt,  in  forcing  on  them  a  means  of  saving,  and  in  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  people  very  considerable  capitals  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  But  when  Ihat 
point  has  been  arrived  at,  the  employment  of  these  large  capitals  has 
presented  an  insuperable  difficulty,  unless  they  are  to  be  used  exactly 
like  private  capitals  with  all  the  evils  of  competition. 

Although  there  had  been  certain  earlier  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
practically  the  origin  of  the  movement  is  to  be  found  in  g^ectaof  the 
the  establishment,  in  1844,  of  the  Pioneer  Society  in  aocbdau  co- 
Rochdale.    Twenty-eight  men,  finding  a  capital  oi  £\   •'•'**•'■• 
each,  began  purchasing  their  own  supplies,  and  dividing  the  profits 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchases.    It  is  this  principle  which 
has  been  in  nearly  every  case  followed  by  co-operators.  A  fixed  inter- 
est is  paid  on  the  capital  advanced,  and  every  purchaser  buying  at 
the  ordinary  market  rates  receives  back,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  per- 
centage on  the  amount  of  his  purchases.    The  shares  are  usually  £\ 
shares,  and  this  percentage  on  the  purchase  is  kept  back  till  the  £l 
is  paid,  and  then  retained  if  the  member  so  wishes  it  and  added  to 
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his  capital  invested  in  the  concern.  The  member  is  thus  compelled 
to  save  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  is 
induced  to  save  afterwards.  Repeated  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
and  the  Acts  of  1846  extending  legal  protection  to  Friendly  Societies, 
allowed  the  rapid  development  of  the  principle.  The  return  in 
December  1864  shows  500  registered  Co-operative  Societies  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  England,  with  a  share  capital  of  ^£685,000,  a 
business  of  £2,742,957,  and  a  realised  profit  of  ;^5,50O.  The 
average  profit  was  large,  and  the  Pioneers,  after  providing  for 
interest  on  loans  and  shares,  their  education  fund,  and  their  reserve 
fund  for  charity  and  depreciation,  were  paying  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound  on 
members'  purchases.  In  the  same  year  a  further  step  was  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society,  which  supplied 
the  co-operative  retail  shops  on  co-operative  principles.  The  success 
Doabts  M  to  which  had  attended  ^^  stores ''  managed  by  the  workmen 
!?oo!opSi!^*"  themselves  in  their  own  interest  was  thus  very  great, 
tion.  The  strength  of  the  system  had  been  thoroughly  tested 

by  the  cotton  distress,  and  it  passed  successfully  through  the  trial 
But  when  applied  to  the  great  problem,  the  relation  of  labour  and 
capital,  the  system  proved  less  successful  Unfortunately,  the 
cotton  famine  had  occurred  just  as  the  Kochdale  Pioneers  had  set 
on  foot  a  first-rate  cotton  mill ;  and  although  it  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  off  work  and  the  first  to  resume  it,  its  character  was 
changed,  and  it  was  no  longer  owned  by  the  workmen  who  worked 
in  it.  The  system  has  since  largely  grown,  is  still  being  enthusi- 
astically pushed,  and  is  still  producing  excellent  results.  The 
accumulations  of  capital  are  very  large  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
stores,  but  the  method  of  its  employment,  and  the  means  of  extend- 
ing the  principle  to  production,  are  still  undecided  questions,  dividing 
the  opinions  of  the  co-operators  themselves. 

In  conjunction  with  these  direct  efforts  to  advance  the  interest  j 
Growth  of  the  ^^  *^®"^  ^^*^»  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  working  men 
Temperuco  were  earnest  supporters  of  the  Temperance  movement^ 
moToment.  ^^ich  Seemed  to  lead  indirectly  to  the  same  result. 
The  evils  arising  from  drunkenness  are  so  obvious,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  expended  in  liquor  so  vast,  that  for  a  good  many  years, 
especially  since  the  preaching  of  Father  Matthew,  the  attention  of 
social  reformers  had  been  directed  towards  the  mitigation  of  the  evil. 
Many  societies  for  the  support  of  temperance,  or  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  had  been  established.     In  the  Northern 
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States  of  America  the  moyement  had  been  more  pronounced,  and  in 

1851,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic drinks  had  been  entirely  forbidden  in  the  State  of  Maine.    In 

1852,  encouraged  by  the  success  which,  it  was  asserted,  had  attended 
this  measure,  certain  gentlemen  established  a  Committee,  oyet  which 
Mr.  Walter  Treyelyan  presided,  to  carry  on  an  agitation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  measure  in  England.  The  result  was  a  large 
organisation  known  as  the  Alliance.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
association  a  vigorous  agitation  was  carried  on,  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  meetings,  lectures,  and.  the  distribution  of  tracts.  The  principle 
urged  was  permissiye  prohibition,  and  after  the  adherence  to  the  plan 
of  a  very  important  number  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  England, 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  a  preponderance  of  other  dasses, 
in  the.  year  1864  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  embodying  this 
principle.  It  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  of  cities, 
boroughs,  parishes,  and  townships,  the  power  to  prohibit  the  oommou 
sale  of  drinks.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  yotes  of  the  ratepaym  ^ 
would  be  necessary.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  that  Permissive 
Bill  which  has  since  afforded  so  constant  a  subject  of  agitation. 
Attacking  as  it  did  very  powerful  interests,  and  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers  an  extraordinary  power  over  property  already 
invested  in  a  lucrative  trade,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  course  rejected  by 
the  House.  It  secured  hpwever  the  support  of  forty  members,  and 
the  Alliance,  far  from  being  disheartened,  continued  to  pursue  its 
objects  vigorously.  Like  many  other* of  the  questions  which  about 
this  time  came  to  the  front,  the  legislative  enforcement  of  temperance 
is  still  unsettled.  But  its  appearance  adds  one  other  proof  to  the 
growing  importance  of  social  questions  consequent  on  the  more 
democratic  course  on  which  England  had  entered.  It  may  be  classed 
among  the  efforts  at  self-improvement  supported  by  the  people 
themselves. 

But  it  was  not  only  to  themselves  that  they  might  look  for  advance. 
The  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  poorer  classes  is  phiuathrovte 
visible  alike  in  the  legisktion  and  in  the  private  effort  •'•'^ 
of  the  time.  While  laws  were  enacted  to  facilitate  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  protection  afforded  to  women  and  children, 
and  the  hours  of  labour  shortened,  sanitary  improvements  culminat- 
ing in  the  great  work  of  London  drainage  were  pressed  forward 
Philanthropists,  at  the  head  of  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury  stands  in 
noble  pre-eminence,  were  brining  to  light  the  horrors  of  the  gang 
system  and  employment  of  child  labour  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
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the  Eastern  CountieBy  establishing  ragged  schools  for  the  civilisation 
of  the  poorest  part  of  children  of  cities,  and  drawing  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  improyement  of  workmen's  houses.  A  rich  American, 
Mr.  Peabody,  set  a  noble  example  in  this  direction  by  giying,  in 
1862,  j£150,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  London,  a  gift  which 
he  subsequently  increased  to  £350,000,  with  which  model  dwellings 
for  the  poor  were  erected.  In  1861  the  Goyernment  had  afforded 
an  easy  means  of  encouraging  thrift,  by  the  establishment  of  a  savings- 
bank  connected  with  the  Post-Office.  Its  ramifications  were  thos 
spread  into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  working  class  conveniently  met  The  interest  offered  was  not 
large,  but  the  security,  which,  in  the  case  of  Friendly  Societies,  was 
often  deficient,  was  of  course  perfect.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1864,  it  was  made  the  condition  in  all  Bills  sanctioning 
metropolitan  railways,  that  cheap  trains  to  bring  working  men  to 
tb^  work  should  be  run. 

Another  sign   of  the   improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
Efforts  to  the  accepted  standard  of  national  requirements  was  the 

improTo  grant   for  the  purpose    of  national  education,  which 

•dveatioD.  yg^j^  |jy  y^j^j.  incrcascd,  and  the  very  considerable 
interest  felt  in  the  attempt  made  in  1862  to  render  it  more  effective. 

The  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  imder  which,  since 
1847,  Government  assistance  to  education  had  been  given,  had 
only  proved  partially  successful.  The  status  of  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  much  raised,  a  good  deal  of  help  had  been  given  him  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  training,  and  the  standard  of  school-teach- 
ing improved.  Yet  when  the  result  upon  the  pupils  came  to  he 
examined,  it  was  very  disappointing.  According  to  a  report  of  a 
royal  commission  in  the  year  1861,  whereas  2,200,000  children  ought 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  inspected  schools,  no  more  than  920,000 
actually  attended  them,  and  of  these  only  230,000  could  be  considered 
to  have  received  adequate  instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  system  had  called  out  much  voluntar}' 
effort,  had  placed  good  teaching  within  reach  of  many  of  the  poor, 
but  had  neither  induced  nor  compelled  them  to  take  advantage  of  jt 
The  grant  was  given  to  any  school  which  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to 
its  general  efficiency.  Various  opinions  might  easily  be  held  as  to 
what  constituted  efficiency.  The  children  were  examined  in  classes ;  a  / 
few  clever  boys  ready  at  answering  covered  the  deficiencies  of  the  y 
rest  of  the  class.  Consequently  the  master  was  tempted  to  direct  his 
attention  to  a  few  able  and  willing  pupils,  and,  except  as  to  discipline, 
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to  neglect  the  rest.  The  method  of  dispen&dng  the  grant  was  also 
complicated.  To  cure  these  defects,  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Yice-Pregident  of 
fliA  pnmmi<^^ft  ^f  fliA  Onimpil  nn  E^irfitinnprodttced  what  ia  known 
as  theEevised  Code.  To  secnresimplicity^irthe  various  »^,^ 
forms  of  grant  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  capitation  fee.  ood«  pMMd. 
This  was  to  be  given  for  every  child  who  had  attended  a  """^  ****• 
fixed  number  of  school  times,  and  had  satisfied  the  examiner.  Each 
child  was  to  be  examined  separately,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
only,  and  the  payment  depended  entirely  upon  the  result.  The  partial 
teaching  which  had  followed  upon  the  old  system  was  thus  rendered 
unavailing  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant  At  the  same  time,  the 
higher  subjects  required  by  the  old  minute,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  very  superficially  taught,  were  swept  away,  and  the  grant  was 
given  for  the  thorough  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
only.  When  its  objects  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  changes 
made  by  the  Bevised  Code  seem  wise.  The  object  of  the  national 
expenditure  was  to  secure  thejwi^<;>  pp^**^*^  »^  ^'^^'"I'^^^^l^rY  fcp^^^'^^fff  ; 
and  the  great  principles  of  the  code  received  pretty  general  approval. 
Against  its  details  and  methods,  a  very  strong  opposition  was  raised. 
n?he  withdrawal  of  grants  upon  certificates,  of  assistance  to  pupil- 
teachers,  and  of  extra  payment  to  the  master  for  instructing  pupil- 
teachers,  was  looked  upon  as  an  attack  on  vested  interests.  That  the 
grant  should  depend  upon  definite  knowledge,  irrespective  of  what 
was  called  general  efficiency,  was  thought  to  leave  out  of  sight  many 
of  the  best  parts  of  education.  The  system  of  grouping  children  by 
age  was  considered  as  highly  inconvenient ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the  pupil-teachers,  now  thrown  upon  the 
managers  of  the  school,  would  prove  too  heavy  a  burden  for  them ; 
and  although  the  rules  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  had  not 
been  at  all  relaxed,  fears  were  expressed  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  secular  education.  Content  to  save  the  principle  of  the  measure 
the  Government  gave  way  on  most  of  these  points.  The  grant  was  to 
be  divided  between  knowledge  and  rejg^arity,  the  grouping  of  the 
pupils  was  to  be  left  to  the  managers.  {Any  deficiency  in  the  stipend 
of  the  teachers  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  and 
a  school  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  would  lose  its  grant  if 
religious  instruction  were  neglected.  With  these  modifications  the^ 
Revised  Code  was  accepted  by  Parliament. 
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LORD  RUSSELL'S  MINISTRY,  November  6, 1865. 

Fint  Lord  0/ the  Treasury Lord  Russell. 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Cranworth. 

President  of  the  Council Lord  Granville. 

Lord  Privy  Seal, Dttke  of  Argyll. 

Chancellor  0/ (he  Excheqtisr,    ....  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Home  Secretary, Sir  George  Grey. 

Colonial  Secretary, Mr.  Cardwell 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Olarendon. 

War  Secretary, Lord  flartington. 

Indian  Secretary, Earl  de.Grey  and  Ripon. 

First  Lord  etfihe  Admiralty,   ....  Doke  of  Somerset 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade,     .       .       .  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Poatmastsr-Gensrai, Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Chanoellorqfthe  Duchy  (^f  Lancaster,  .  Mr.  Goschen. 

President  ofthe  Poor-Law  Board    .       .       .Mr.  Charles  Villier* 

IRBLAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Wodehouse. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Brady. 

Chi^ Secretary,- Mr.  CSiichester  Forteseoe. 

'  \  17  HATEVBR  truth  there  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
V  V  views,  they  had  failed  in  any  way  to  influence  the  election  of 
1865.  The  result  showed  an  increase  of  the  Liberal  majority,  which 
was  reckoned  at  seventy-seven.  Perhaps  of  more  importance  to  the 
Liberal  party  than  its  numerical  increase,  was  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Oxford.  Hitherto  somewhat  tied  by  the  traditions  of 
the  party,  and  conscious  that  his  opinions  had  outstripped  those  of 
the  constituency  which  he  represented,  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 
exercise  a  considerable  self-restraint.  His  rejection  by  the  Univeisity) 
and  his  election  in  Lancashire,  left  him  more  free  to  follow  his  own 
bent.  As  he  himself  told  his  new  electors,  he  stood  before  them 
,    .  •     „,      "  unmuzzled.*      The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which 

Lord  KuimII  ■  *% 

uinijitry.  placed  the  Premiership  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Bussell. 

Not.  6,  i8«5.      i^^^  ^^^  leadership  of  the  Lower  House  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  tho  opportunity  was  thus  given  him  of  assuming  that  command- 
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ing  position  in  the  Liberal  party  which  he  has  ever  since  occupied. 
The  accession  of  Lord  Bussell  to  the  Premiership  necessitated  some 
slight  changes  in  the  Administration.  Lord  Clarendon  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  succeeded 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  as  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster  began  his 
official  life  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  four  Liberal  Members  for 
the  City  of  London,  after  holding  for  a  short  time  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  summoned  to  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Ministry  seemed  destined  to  a  long 
life ; — ^before  eight  months  were  over  it  had  been  driven  to  give  place 
to  the  Conservative  Opposition.  Pledged  as  he  believed  to  a  measure 
of  electoral  reform,  Lord  Bussell,  with  honest  but  impolitic  haste,  had  \ 
forced  the  question  to  the  front,  had  produced  a  Bill  which  excited  ^^ 
the  opposition  of  many  sections  of  the  House,  and  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  an  adverse  combination  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  But  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  Premiership  had  not  been  uneventful  The 
agricultural  interest  had  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  cattle  plague ;  a  financial  crisis  had  been  warded  off  only  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of  England  ;  a  threatened 
outbreak  of  the  blacks  in  Jamaica,  and  its  cruel  suppression,  had 
excited  much  bitter  feeling  in  England;  and  Irish  discontent  had 
reached  a  crisis  demanding  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  terrible  murrain,  known  as  the  cattle  disease  or  rinderpest,  had 
appeared  in  London  about  the  end  of  June.  It  rapidly  spread 
through  England,  and  even  invaded  Scotland.  A  Com-  ni«  e«ttie 
mission  was  appointed  to  take  evidence  upon  it,  and  ?*•<«•• 
recommended  that  very  stringent  measures  should  be  taken,  including 
the  suppression  of  all  transit  of  cattle,  and  the  cessation  of  importation 
&om  abroad.  The  Government  refused  at  first  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  report,  and  thought  it  better,  by  means  of 
Orders  in  Council  to  give  large  powers  to  local  authorities,  and  to  throw 
upon  them  the  responsibility.  It  was  no  doubt  a  very  serious  thing 
suddenly  to  change  the  character  of  the  meat-supply,  and  in  fact  to 
substitute  dead-meat  markets  for  cattle-markets  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  population.  The  remedies,  as  lecally  applied,  proved 
insufficient.  The  terrible  scourge  continued  its  course,  and  when 
the  Commissioners  issued  their  second  report,  they  stated  that  the 
total  number  of  recorded  cases  (and  the  returns  were  avowedly  im- 
perfect) amounted  to  upwards  of  120,000,  of  which  90,000  had  proved 
fatal.    Under  these  circumstances  Government  yielded,  and  in  th^ 
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spring  of  1866  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  introduced  a 
Bill  accepting  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Oommissioners, 
authorising  the  slaughter  at  the  port  of  arrival  of  all  foreign  cattle, 
and  allowing  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  loss  sustained.  With 
certain  amendments,  which  rendered  it  still  more  stringent  and 
lowered  the  compensation  to  be  given,  the  Bill  was  passed.  In  spite  of 
precautions  the  plague  continued  throughout  the  year,  although  gradu- 
ally diminishing ;  but  some  compensating  advantages  attended  the 
heavy  losses  which  it  entailed.  The  sanitary  condition  of  farms,  and 
of  the  establishments  of  milkmen,  began  to  attract  increased  attention. 
The  abuses  of  live  cattle-markets  in  cities,  and  especially  in  London, 
were  lessened  or  removed  by  the  introduction  of  dead-meat  markets. 
And  as  the  sheds  of  the  cow-keepers  in  or  near  London  had  proved  to 
be  centres  of  the  disease,  a  whole  new  branch  of  trade,  which  has 
since  been  very  largely  developed,  was  opened  to  the  agriculturists  in 
the  milk-supply  of  laige  towns. 

The  commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  not  to  be  traced  to 
any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  trade,  but  to  the  success  which  had 
TheeomatrdAi  attended  the  late  financial  measures,  coupled  with  a 
•f*"*^  largely  increased  employment  of  the  principle  of  limited 

liability.  Nearly  250  limited  companies,  either  wholly  new  or  formed 
from  private  concerns  already  existing,  had  been  established  during 
the  year.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  largest  of  these  companies,  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Overend  and  Gurney,  the  bill  discounters,  which  brought 
on  the  crisis.  The  apprehension  and  distress  in  the  city  is  described 
as  extraordinary.  The  rate  of  discount  had  already  reached  nine  per 
cent.,  but  on  the  11th  of  May  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  informed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  in  the  course  of  one  day  upwards  of 
four  millions  had  been  advanced  to  bankers  and  bill-brokers,  and  the 
reserve  diminished  one-half,  a  sum  scarcely  exceeding  £3,000,000. 
The  Ministry  thought  it  prudent  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  by 
allowing  an  issue  of  notes,  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  law,  at  ten  per 
cent,  discount.  Again  had  it  been  found  impossible  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  mercantile  world,  and  to  uphold  in  the  time  of  diffi- 
culty the  requirements  of  the  Bank  Act.  The  relaxation  produced 
the  effect  desired ;  confidence  was  gradually  restored.  Though  many 
failures  marked  the  course  of  the  year,  and  gave  proof  of  the  insecure 
extreme  to  which  speculative  trading  had  been  pressed,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  in  the  main  sound,  and  the  difficulty  passed 
away. 

More  important  in  some  respects,  because  more  directly  dependent 
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upon  the  action  of  England  as  an  Imperial  Power,  than  the  visitation 
of  disease  or  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  vere  the  events  occuning  In 
Jamaica  and  in  Ireland.  Very  different  in  importance  hmj 
as  the  temporary  disturbance  in  Jamaica  and  the  in- 
creasing discontent  in  Ireland  were,  they  are  not  without  some  curious 
points  of  resemblance.  Though  comparatively  trivial,  the  outbreak  in 
Jamaica  and  its  suppression  throw  a  not  altogether  pleasant  light 
upon  English  methods,  when  applied  to  the  government  of  a  subject 
race.  There  was  displayed  on  a  small  theatre  the  same  arrogant  sense 
of  superiority,  the  same  bigoted  trust  in  the  divine  right  of  the  land- 
owner, the  same  unrestrained  eagerness  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
an  Englishman,  which  has  characterised  unfortunately  English  rule 
wherever  it  has  been  planted.  The  disturbances  were  confined  to  the 
district  and  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East.  There  were  local 
grievances  arising  from  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Gordon,  a  native  pro- 
prietor, and  Baron  Eetelholdt,  the  custos  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  dissenter,  and  apparently  a  reformer  of  abuses  and  oauea forth* 
unpopular  among  his  fellows,  had  been  deprived  of  his  «"**'«^- 
place  among  the  magistrates,  and  prevented  from  filling  the  office  of 
churchwarden  to  which  he  was  elected.  The  expenses  of  the  suits 
against  him  had  bpen  defrayed  from  the  public  purse.  The  native 
Baptists,  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  -were  angry  with  what  they 
regarded  as  at  once  an  act  of  persecution  and  a  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money.  Indignation  meetings  had  been  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Grordon  had  used  language  of  an  inflammatory  character,  but  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  with  denunciations  so  veiled  in  Scriptural  ex- 
pressions that  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  implying  any  wish 
on  his  part  to  proceed  to  extremities.  They  had  however  fallen  on 
ignorant  and  willing  ears.  For  behind  this  quarrel,  which  would  not 
of  itself  have  produced  much  result,  there  lay  more  general  grievances. 
There  was  a  widespread  though  probably  ungrounded  feeling  that 
wages  were  unduly  low.  The  native  labourer  was  no  doubt  an  idler, 
and  the  smallness  of  his  receipts  was  due  to  the  inefficiency  of 
his  labour.  But  there  was  a  real  grievance  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing redress  through  law  administered  entirely  by  landlords ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  there  had  grown  up  a  strong  mistrust  of  the  law  it- 
self, and  a  complete  alienation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
To  this  was  added  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  class  above  the  ordinary 
labourer,  known  as  the  free  settlers,  that  they  were  unduly  rented, 
and  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  land  which  they  should  have  held  free ; 
and  there  was  a  very  general  though  vague  expectation  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  the  occnpien  would  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent 
The  insurrection  broke  out  in  October.  A  quarrel  arose  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Petty  Sessions  at  Morant  Bay,  and  a  policeman  had 
been  beaten.  Warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Paul 
Bogle  and  some  others  of  the  alleged  rioters,  who  lived  at  a  place 
called  Stoney  Gut,  some  five  miles  distant.  The  attempt  to  serve 
the  warrant  produced  a  formidable  rescue.  Some  four  hundred  men, 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  sticks,  rushed  from  a  chapel  where  Bogle 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  beat  off  the  policemen^  and  took  some 
of  them  prisoners.  On  the  next  day,  when  the  Magistrates  and 
Vestry  were  assembled  in  the  Court-House  at  Morant  Bay,  a  crowd 
of  insurgents  made  their  appearance,  the  volunteers  were  called 
out,  and  the  Biot  Act  read ;  and  after  a  skirmish  the  Conrt-House 
wa£i  taken  and  burnt,  eighteen  of  the  defenders  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  The  jail  was  broken  open  and  several  stores  sacked 
There  was  some  evidence  that  the  rising  was  premeditated,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  drilling  had  been  going  on  among  the  blacks  under  the 
command  of  Bogle.  From  Morant  Bay  armed  parties  of  the  insni- 
gents  passed  inland  through  the  country  attacking  the  plantations) 
driving  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  bush,  and  putting  some 
of  the  whites  to  death.  The  Governor  of  the  Island  at  the  time  was 
Mr.  Eyre.  He  at  once  summoned  his  Privy  Council,  and  with  their 
advice  declared  martial  law  over  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Kingston.  Bodies  of  troops  were  also  at 
once  despatched  to  surround  the  insurgent  district,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners  intrusted  to  examine  into  the  case  afterwards 
the  military  operations  were  well  arranged,  and  well 
carried  out.  But  if  in  a  military  point  of  view  success- 
ful, they  were  attended  with  excessive  acts  of  severity  which  can 
scarcely  be  excused.  439  persons  fell  victims  to  summary  punish- 
ment, and  not  less  than  a  thousand  dwellings  were  burnt ;  besides 
which,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  600  men  and  women  were  sub- 
jected to  flogging,  in  some  instances  with  circumstances  of  unusual 
cruelty.  But  the  event  which  chiefly  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  England  was  the  summary  conviction  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  troublesome  person,  and  there  were  circum- 
stances raising  a  suspicion  that  he  possessed  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  intended  insurrection.  They  were  however  far  too  slight  to  have 
secured  his  conviction  before  a  Court  of  Law,  But  Governor  Eyre 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  Kingston,  where  martial  law  did  not 
exist,  hurried  on  board  ship  and  carried  to  Morant  Bay,  within  the 
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proclaimed  district.  He  was  there  tried  oy  a  court-martial,  con- 
sisting of  three  young  officers.  Their  sentence  was  sanctioned  by 
Brigadier  Nelson,  the  officer  in  command,  and  he  was  immediately 
executed,  Although  the  abuses  of  power  which  had  attended  the 
suppression  of  the  Insurrection  did  not  escape  notice,  there  was  at 
first  a  general  feeling  of  approbatioa  of  the  enei^etic  and  successful 
action  of  the  Grovemor.  A  formal  expression  of  this  feeling  was  even 
made  in  Parliament.  But  as  by  degrees  fresh  proofs  of  uncalled-for 
severity  were  brought  to  light,  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  party 
chang^,  and  the  country  rang  with  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
Governor  and  his  agents.  It  was  found  necessary  to  app<Hnt  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  Their  report,  a  tem- 
perate statement  of  facts,  brought  out  the  really  dangerous  character 
of  the  movement,  praised  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  Governor 
Eyre,  but  concluded  by  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, martial  law  had  been  continued  for  an  unnecessary  length  of 
time,  that  the  punishments  were  excessive,  the  executions  unnecessarily 
frequent,  the  floggings  reckless  and  sometimes  positively  barbarous, 
and  the  burning  of  houses  wanton  and  crueL  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  they  declared  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  to  be  insufficient,  and 
expressed  a  belief  that  though  his  language  had  been  culpably 
violent  he  had  not  intended  to  proceed  to  the  length  of  rebellion. 
Upon  this  report  it  was  thought  well,  by  those  who  disapproved  of 
what  had  been  done,  to  institute  proceedings  against  Governor  Eyre 
himself,  and  some  of  those  who  had  acted  under  his  orders.  The 
legal  proceedings  lingered  on  for  several  years.  Again  and  again  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  bring  a  true  bill  against  Mr.  Eyre,  and 
although  on  one  occasion  the  charge  of  Chief-Justice  Cockbum  was 
full  of  severe  strictures  upon  the  undue  employment  of  martial  law, 
the  jury  even  then  concluded  that  the  Governor  had  done  only  what  he 
honestly  thought  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Coloiiy. 
Eventually,  in  1872,  after  a  Parliamentary  discussion.  Government 
paid  Mr.  Eyre's  legal  expenses,  and  thus  publicly  exonerated  him  from 
blame.  Public  feeling  in  England  was  considerably  divided  on  the 
question,  but  as  u^al  the  general  opinion  of  the  upper  classes  was  in 
favour  of  the  assertion  of  authority,  and  ready  to  condone  much 
cruelty  and  illegality,  if  only  it  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of 
EngUsh  supremacy. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1866,  and  during  its  continuance,  Irish 
affairs  had  been  the  topic  of  considerable  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  continued  poverty  of  Ireland,  and.  the  ceaseless 
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stream  of  emigrants  leaving  its  shores  for  America,  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  the  asual  difference  of  opinion  as  to  possible  cares 
had  shown  itself.  Absenteeism,  the  paucity  of  leases, 
rntaa  WW-  the  want  ui  some  tenant  right  or  law  to  ensure  compensa- 
'^**^  tion  for  tenants'  improvements,  the  unthrifty  character 

of  the  tenants,  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Protestant  Churdi, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  had  all  in  turn  been  emphasised 
as  the  causes  of  the  admitted  eviL  But  no  consensus  in  favour  of 
any  of  the  various  cures  suggested  had  been  arrived  at  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  remedial  measure.  The  view  of  the 
Government  indeed,  as  expressed  by  both  the  Secretary  of  Ireland 
and  by  the  Premier,  had  been  one  of  hope.  The  harvest  was  declared 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  trade  and  manufacture  extending  over  the 
country.  But  any  appearance  of  returning  content  was,  in  fact, 
delusive.  The  ill  success  of  the  open  movement  of  Young  Ireland, 
and  the  measure  of  repression  with  which  it  had  been  attended,  had 
had  the  effect  of  turning  into  secret  channels  the  feeling  of  opposition 
to  England  which  still  existed  in  all  its  strength.  The  secret  society 
known  as  the  Phoenix  had  been  discovered  and  suppressed,  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  far  more  formidable  organisation  known  as  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  Arranged  with  more  than  usual  skill  as  a 
secret  association,  it  differed  from  former  Irish  organisations  of  the 
same  kind  in  this,  that  its  strength  lay  not  in  the  country  itself,  bat 
in  the  Irish  who  had  made  America  their  home,  and  that  its  object 
was  overt  military  rebellion.  The  flood  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
to  the  States  had  never  ceased.  The  Irishman  had  carried  with  him 
all  his  old  rancour  against  England.  He  had  found  himself  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  able  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  party  politics 
of  his  new  country.  Filled  with  a  new  sense  of  importance,  he  formed 
the  hope  of  employing  his  influence  to  force  hostility  to  England  upon 
the  American  Government,  and  believed  that  in  the  irritation  which 
had  arisen  between  the  countries  from  the  circumstances  of  the  great 
civil  war  he  had  found  his  opportunity  of  so  doing.  In  that  war  the 
Irish  had  taken  a  large  part.  They  were  found  indiscriminately  in 
both  armies.  The  lessons  of  the  war  had  not  been  lost  upon  them. 
To  their  old  national  characteristics,  the  Irish- Americans  had  added 
the  power  of  combination  and  discipline,  and  the  somewhat  reckless 
•ri.tai«  enterprise  of  the  partisan  soldier.  Although,  as  will  be 
from  its  Aaeri-  Subsequently  seen,  the  movement  was  futile,  and  even 
cMi  coaaectton.  attracted  ridicule  by  its  want  of  success,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  tnmg  to  be  laughed  at.    When  the  heated  partisanship 
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which  attends  American  politics  is  remembered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  one  of  the  contending  parties  might  easily  have  been  induced  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  Irish  by  co-operation  in  their  plans.  The  as 
yet  nndecided  question  of  the  AXahama,  claims  might  easily  have 
given  popularity  to  such  a  course  of  action,  and  the  open  frontier  of 
Canada  afforded  an  easy  scene  of  operations.  The  danger  was  how* 
ever  much  diminished  when  the  want  of  fidelity,  which  so  constantly 
destroys  secret  societies,  began  to  show  itself.  The  Government 
received  very  full  information  of  the  designs  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
was  prepared  M>  meet  them.  A  sudden  raid  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber was  made  upc»i  the  office  of  The  Irish  People^  which  was  the 
oi^n^of  the  Brotherhood.  O'Donovan  Bossa,  the  proprietor,  and 
several  others  in  connection  with  the  paper,  were  apprehended, 
and  the  whole  contents  of  the  office  carried  off  by  the  authorities.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Cork,  with  similar  rapidity  of  action,  some  twenty 
men  were  arrested,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  house,  in  which  James 
Stephens  'Hhe  Head  Centre  "In  Ireland  lived,  was  searched  by  the 
police,  and  Stephens  with  Eickham  and  certain  other  important 
members  of  the  conspiracy  arrested.  In  November  a  Special  Com- 
mission was  opened  in  Dublin  and  in  Cork  to  try  the  Axru%ottb» 
prisoners,  and  abundant  evidence  was  found  to  convict  *••*»■• 
the  larger  part  of  them,'  and  to  lay  open  the  full  designs  of  the 
organisation.  It  became  evident  that  the  movement  was  not  only 
directed  towards  the  independence  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  the  general  division  of 
property.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  juries  to  find 
verdicts.  The  prisoners  were  condemned  to  various  terms  of  penal 
servitude.  The  only  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
caused  by  the  escape  of  Stephens,  who,  aided  by  partisans  among  the 
prison  officials,  contrived  to  break  out  of  Bichmond  jail,  and  to  elude 
all  efforts  at  recapture.  He  does  not  appear  to  halve  been  a  man  of 
very  firm  character.  At  all  events,  the  lesson  he  had  received  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  afterwards  assuming  a  prominent  position  among 
the  Fenians.  But  these  first  apprehensions  seemed  by  no  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  danger.  More  arrests  were  made,,  while  the  large 
ramifications  of  the  Society  became  more  and  more  obvious.  Under 
these  circumstances  Lord  Wodehouse,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  informed 
the  Government  in  London,  that  the  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
the  Secretary,  entirely  agreed  with  him  on  the  necessity  of  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  that  immediately.  The  agents  of  the 
Society  were  scattered  over  the  country  swearing  in  members,  and 
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readj  to  take  the  oommand.  Of  these  American-Irishmen,  thoroughly 
■-fBnMm  f  '^^^^^^  ra&ck^  possessed  of  considerable  military  experi- 
I  HiikMi  ence,  aboat  tKK)  were  known  to  the  police.  There  were 
^  also  some  hundreds  of  men  brought  oyer  from  England 
and  SooUand,  and  receiving  Is.  6d.  a  day,  waiting  for  the  time  of 
action.  Manufactories  of  pikes,  bullets,  and  cartridges  had  been 
discoyered,  and,  the  worst  feature  of  all,  attempts  were  being  made  to 
seduce  the  troops.  The  letter  containing  this  information  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  the  16th  of  February,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  €royemment  proposed  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  it  at 
once  through  all  its  stages,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Gk)yemment  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  19tk  Very  little 
opposition  was  encountered.  Both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Mill  expressed 
their  feeling  of  shame  that  the  maladministration  of  England  should 
have  rendered  such  a  measure  necessary,  but  declined  to  oppose  it 
Only  six  yotes  were  giyen  against  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  passed  without  further  discussion.  With  the  same  rapidity  it 
was  hurried  through  the  Upper  House.  The  document,  appointing 
Commissioners  to  give  the  royal  assent,  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  GranviUe  with  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Notice  was  telegraphed 
to  him  that  the  Bill  had  passed,  and  he  at  once  obtained  the  Queen's 
signature.  The  House  of  Lords  was  kept  sitting  to  give  time  for  the 
messenger  to  bring  the  paper  to  London,  and  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning  the  Commissioners  duly  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
Bill  became  law.  The  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
was  considerable  and  immediate.  Large  numbers  of  the  Irish- 
Americans  at  once  took  flight.  Yet  the  conspiracy  had  gone  too  fiur 
to  be  entirely  checked.  It  even  assumed  the  dangerous  form  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Canadian  frontier.  At  the  end  of  May  some  1200 
men  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  checked 
by  the  loyal  volunteers.  The  attempt,  though  at  first  it  appeared 
£nkught  with  danger,  brought  to  light  the  delusive  character  of  any 
hope  which  the  Fenians  might  have  formed  of  enlisting  the  Americans 
on  their  side.  The  United  States  Government  refused  to  allow  hostile 
operations  against  a  friendly  Power  to  be  carried  on  along  its  frontier, 
and  took  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  Although  it 
was  thus  proved  that  the  moyement  was  wanting  in  that  support 
which  could  alone  make  it  really  dangerous,  the  reckless  men  who 
directed  it  continued  their  operations  in  Ireland  itself,  and  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Lord  Russell's  successors  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
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Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  deal  with  more  than  one  important 
difficulty  of  Fenian  origin. 

It  was  the  question  of  Beform  which  threw  the  further  conduct  of 
Irish  afiEairs  into  new  hands.    Since  the  failure  of  Lord  Russell's  Bill 
in  1860/  the  question,  as  far  as  the  Goyemment  was  con-  uka  BwmU'i 
cemed,  had  been  allowed  to  rest.    Lord  Palmerston  *«««»b*il 
himself  regarded  with  disfavour  any  extension  of  the  franchise.    His 
popnlarity,  and  the  quiet  satisfaction  with  which  his  long  tenure  of 
office  was  attended,  had  preyented  any  active  efforts  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  front.    His  death  broke  the  charmed  quiet.     Lord 
Russell  felt  himself  pledged  to  immediate  movement^  and  the  restless 
actiyity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  certain  to  bring  that  statesman  to  his 
support.    Accordingly  it  was  indicated  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that 
reform  of  the  electoral  franchise  was  in  contemplation,  and  on  the 
12th    of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced   the 
measure.    No  less  than  six  times,  he  said,  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
had  recommended  a  revision  of  the  representation,  and  the  time  had 
now  arrived  for  carrying  it  out.     He  explained,  however,  that  a 
complete  revision  was  a  work  immense  in  itself,  and  attended  with 
great  difficulties.     At  the  time  of  the  great  Beform  Bill  two  years 
had    been   practically  sacrificed   for   the    purpose   of   passing    it. 
He   proposed  therefore,  leaving  all  side  questions  to  further  con- 
sideration, to  proceed  at  present  with  that  part  only  of  the  scheme 
which  consisted  in  the  lowering  and  arrangement  of  the  franchise. 
The    propositions  were  simple  in  character.    It  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  county  franchise  to  £\Ay  which  it  was  estimated  would 
add  about  171,000  persons  to  the  electoral  lists.    As  a  reward  for 
thrift  i^50  deposited  in  the  savings-bank  for  two  years  untouched  was 
to  giTe  the  right  of  yoting;  some  15,000  electors  would  thus  be 
added.    In  towns  (the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  points  to  be 
arranged)  the  franchise  was  to  be  lowered  from  £\0  to  £1.    What 
were  known  as  the  compound  householders  (men  hiring  houses,  the 
rates  of  which  were  paid  by  the  landlord),  occupiers  of  parts  of 
houses,  and  lodgers,  were  all  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  if  the 
value  of  their  holding  was  a  clear  £7  a  year,  not  as  before  estimated 
on  the  rates  but  upon  the  rental.    Rather  more  than  200,000  would 
thus  be  added  to  the  borough  constituencies,  making  a  total  increase  of 
some  400,000  new  voters. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  a  Bill  of  such  very  moderate  dimensions 
should  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  But,  in  fact,  it  was 
its  very  moderation  which  was  the  cause  of  its  weakness.    It  failed  to 
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exdte  that  popular  enthusiasm  which  was  required  to  compel  the 
^^^  Liberal  part  j  to  accept  it  heartily,  and  to  act  in  unison, 

•pvMittMi  to      It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  compromise.    It  seemed  as 
*^  ^^^  though  i  ts  framers  had  attempted  to  satisfy  that  portion  of 

their  supporters  which  desired  a  lower  franchise,  without  shocking  the 
strong  party  of  Palmerstonian  Liberals,  on  whom  their  majority 
largely  depended.  The  successful  passage  of  the  Bill  would  moreoTer 
haye  implied  an  immediate  dissolution,  a  step  which  a  newly  elected 
Parliament  could  hazily  be  expected  to  approve  of.  A  somewhat 
strange  result  followed.  The  so-called  Liberals  of  a  Gonservatire 
turn  of  mind,  feeling  no  pressure  from  without,  regarded  them- 
selves as  free  to  act  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  certain  of 
them  headed  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  attacked  the  Bill  with 
violence,  declaring,  as  was  indeed  somewhat  true,  that  it  rested  on 
no  great  principle,  was  merely  a  new  step  towards  throwing  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  mere  numbers,  a  course  which  must  inevitably  lead, 
if  pursued,  to  a  completely  democratic  suffrage.  The  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  nervous  oratory  of  Mr.  Bright, 
were  alike  in  vain.  In  vain  too  was  the  ridicule  which  he  threw 
upon  Mr.  Horsman'as  the  chief  of  a  new  party  who  had  retired  into 
his  political  cave  of  Adullam,  and  called  about  him  every  one  who 
was  in  distress  and  every  one  who  was  discontented.  The  '*  AdoSam- 
ites  "  proved  sufficiently  strong,  when  joined  to  the  Conservatives,  to 
allow  the  passing  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  five  only.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  staked  the  continuance  of 
the  Government  upon  the  success  of  his  measure.  He  had  passed 
the  Rubicon,  he  said,  and  broken  down  the  bridge,  and  burnt  his 
boats.  Small  though  the  majority  was,  he  determined  to  continue  in 
office  while  the  Bill  passed  into  Committee.  But,  as  was  certain  under 
the  circumstances,  it  there  encountered  a  fire  of  amendments  of  all 
sorts ;  and  at  length  Lord  Dunkellin,  a  Liberal,  succeeded  in  canying 
Baiignation  of  oga^iist  the  Ministry  an  amendment  substituting  rating 
th«  Kiidjrtnr.  for  rental.  The  change  would  have  been  very  trifling, 
"^^    '  but  as  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  superiority  of 

a  rental  to  a  rating  franchise  the  Grovemment  could  not  refuse  to 
consider  it  as  a  vital  matter,  and  at  once  resigned. 


CHAPTEB^X. 

LORD  DEBBT'S  MINIsTBT,  June  1866. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Chelmsford. 

President  of  the  Cowicil Duke  of  Backingham. 

Lord  Privy  Sealt Lord  Malmeflbnry. 

CharuxUor  of  the  Exchequer ^       ....  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Home  Secretary, Mr.  Spencer  Walpole. 

Colonial  Secretary, Lord  Carnarvon. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Stanley. 

War  Secretary, General  Feel. 

Indian  Secretary, Lord  Cranbome. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,      ....  Sir  John  Pakington. 

President  (ifihe  Board  of  Trade,  .  Sir  Stafford  Northoote. 

PostmaeteT'General Bake  of  Montrose. 

Chancellorqfthe  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  .  Lord  Devon. 

President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  .        .  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 

Chaef  Commissioner  of  Works,    ....  Lord  John  Manners. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, LordAbercom. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Blackbtume. 

Chief  Secretary, Lord  Naas  (Earl  of  Mayo). 

Tlie  following  changes  took  place  iu  March  1867  :— 

President  of  the  Council Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Colonial  Secretary, Dnke  of  Backingham. 

War  Secretary, Sir  John  Pakington. 

Indian  Secretary,  .       .  .Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,     .  .Mr.  Corry. 

President  qfthe  Board  of  Trade,       .  .    Dnke  of  Richmond. 

Chancellor  t^fthe  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  .    Colonel  Patten,  May  1867. 

Home  Secretary, Mr.  Oathome  Hardy,  May  1867. 

In  the  Cal)inet,  without  qffice,    .  .Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  May  1867. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  February  1868  :— 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,       ...        .       .    Mr.  Disraeli. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ^      ....    Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 
Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Cairns. 

THE  defeat  of  the  late  Ministry  had  been  caused  by  a  union  of 
the  Conseryatiyes  with  a  section  of  the  Liberal  j^^j^^j^ 
party.    The  Conseryatiyes  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Miaiftry. 
Home,  and  the  **  Adullamite  party  "  refused  to  join  in  the  ''^  *•**• 
new  arrangements.    Thus,  though  Lord  Derby  found  no  difficulty  in 
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fonning  a  aatiflfactoiy  Ministiy,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  Lower  House,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  goyemment  could  be  earned  on  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
majority. 

It  was  not  till  the  9th  of  July  that  any  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ministers  could  be  made.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
that  in  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  session  any  legislation  of 
importance  should  be  undertaken.  But  short  as  the  period  was,  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  popular  feeling,  which  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  future  conduct  of  the  Ministry. 
Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  constituencies  in  favour  of  reform 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  compel  a  firm  cohesion  among  the  Liberal 
members,  the  defeat  of  the  Goyemment  measure,  and  the  fear  lest 
the  object  so  nearly  obtained  should  be  snatched  from  them,  had 
excited  much  angry  feeling  among  the  Radicals  and  the  working  class. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  new  Ministry,  eyen  shoald 
it  try  to  handle  the  question  at  all,  would  treat  the  reform  of  the 
electorate  in  a  Conservatiye  spirit.  Leagues  and  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  popular  wish  were  created,  the  most  impor- 
Kefonn  de-  tant  of  which  was  the  Eefonn  League.  It  was  deter- 
^^^J^"  mined  to  hold  a  monster  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 
■loM.  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Beales,  the  head  of  the 

League.  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary,  determined  to  preyent 
the  intended  meeting.  The  people  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in 
the  Park,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  a  large  body  of  police  placed  on 
duty.  Processions  headed  by  bands  moved  towards  the  Marble 
Arch.  Mr.  Beales  and  his  friends  demanded  admittance,  which  was 
refused  on  the  authority  vof  the  police.  The  leaders  withdrew  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  there  held  an  orderly  meeting.  But  expecta- 
tion of  disturbance  had  collected  a  large  crowd  round  the  Park, 
among  which  were  naturally  many  disorderly  persons.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd  was  entirely  with  the  demonstrators,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  Park 
waS  a  strained  use  of  authority.  While  the  leaders  therefore  quietly 
withdrew,  the  mob  broke  into  disorder,  threw  down  the  railings  of 
the  Park,  and  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  inclosure.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  bring  soldiers  upon  the  scene,  but  they  were  not  em- 
ployed. Indeed,  though  the  excitement  was  great,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  fancied  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  had  begun, 
there  was  little  serious  rioting.  But  the  disturbance  was  enough  to 
show  the  danger  which  might  easily  arise  from  any  refusal  to  handle 
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the  matter  of  reform,  or  from  any  overstrained  use  of  authority  in 
opposing  what  the  people  regarded  as  their  rights. 

The  agitation  thus  begun  was  continued  during  the  year.  Meetings, 
and  demonstrations,  and  long-drawn  processions,  in  which  the  Trades 
Unions  took  a  marked  part,  were  of  constant  recurrence.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  employed  during  the 
recess  in  preparing  his  reform  scheme,  was  very  yisible  when  his 
plan  saw  the  light.  Very  early  in  the  session  of  1867,  haying  caused 
those  passages  of  the  Queen's  Speech  to  be  read  which  simdi'iTiMra 
had  reference  to  reform,  and  which  urged  that  it  should  «»*^««»' 
be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
what  the  meaning  of  the  passages  was.  Conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  settling  a  question  which  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  more  than 
one  Ministry,  and  was  constantly  interfering  with  the  course  of 
business,  the  Government  intended  to  lift  it  if  possible  above  tbe 
lerel  of  party  discussion,  and  to  call  upon  all  parties  of  the  House  to 
join  in  settling  it.  For  that  purpose  it  was  proposed  that  a  series  of 
resolutions  should  be  introduced  and  passed,  and  a  Bill  founded  upon 
them.  It  is  easy  to  attack  Mr.  Disraeli  for  adopting  this  form  of 
procedure,  to  point  out  that  Government  was  in  fact  shirking  its 
responsibilities,  and  refusing  to  stake  its  existence  upon  a  Bill  of 
primary  importance  on  which  it  was  very  probable  that  it  would  be 
defeated.  And  such  were  the  charges  heaped  upon  him  at  the  time. 
EUs  action  was  regarded  as  that  of  merely  a  skilful  party  leader. 
Beginning  his  Parliamentary  career  without  any  of  the  advantages 
which  birth  or  connection  give,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  undoubtedly  fought 
his  way  to  the  front  by  attachment  to  party,  and  by  a  somewhat 
imscrupulous  use  of  great  talents  and  of  an  unusually  sharpt^and  bitter 
tongue.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  his  viewd  were  not 
upon  the  whole  broader  and  more  statesmanlike  than  those  of  any 
other  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  time.  He  had  a  clear  conception 
of  the  Constitution  of  England,  which  he  regarded  as  depending 
upon  the  co-ordinate  power  of  various  classes  and  the  absence  of  the 
predominance  of  any  one  class.  He  was  full  of  dislike,  a  dislike 
which  he  had  expressed  even  in  his  youngest  days,  for  the  Whig  party, 
whose  liberal  professions  he  regarded  as  hollow  and  resting  on  self- 
interested  motives ;  nor  did  he  feel  stronger  attachment  for  the 
Manchester  Radicals,  whose  aspirations  appeared  to  be  limited  to  the 
middle  class.  The  Keform  Bill  of  1832  had  in  his  eyes  the  great 
flaw  that  it  had  disfranchised  by  many  of  its  provisions  the  labouring 
class,  while  the  attempts  to  improve  upon  that  measure  had  all  been 
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in  one  direction,  tending  merely  by  a  lowered  franchise  to  enforce 
the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  nomerical  majority  should  be  the 
true  source  of  power,  and  leading  as  he  believed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  balance  of  the  Constitation.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  rediessiiig 
the  grievance  of  the  lower  dasses  which  he  acknowledged,  but  of 
restraining  the  domination  of  numbers  which  be  abhorred,  that  he 
now  attempted  to  settle  upon  broad  grounds  the  great  question  at 
issue.  As  he  himself  subsequently  stated,  he  had  passed  the  last 
few  years  in  educating  his  party,  or,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter,  ''his 
party  had  been  educated  by  events."  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  process  should  have  been  absolutely  successful,  or  that  all 
those  who  habitually  regarded  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  as  an 
evil,  or  a  step  towards  democracy,  should  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
vital  difference  between  the  elaborate  method  in  which  the  extension 
was  now  to  be  carried  out,  and  tbe  simpler  and  more  direct  plan 
upheld  by  the  Badical  party.  However,  he  succeeded  apparently  in 
ReMtaitioBsai  persuading  the  Cabinet  to  allow  him  to  produce  the 
ijL  p«b.  u;  resolutions,  on  which,  if  carried,  the  Government  Bill  was 
iMT.  to  be  founded.     They  contained  the  propositions  that 

the  number  of  electors  in  counties  and  boroughs  should  be  increased ; 
that  this  should  be  effected  by  reducing  the  qualification  both  in 
counties  and  boroughs,  and  adding  other  franchises ;  that  while  more 
direct  representation  of  the  labouring  classes  was  wanted,  the  pre- 
dominating power  of  any  one  class  or  interest  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  that  the  occupation  franchise  should  be  based  on 
rating ;  that  the  principle  of  plurality  of  votes  was  desirable ;  that 
the  distribution  of  seats  should  be  revised  without  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  any  borough ;  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption ;  and  that  the  use  of  pdUing  papers 
should  be  allowed. 

These  resolutions  were  brought  in  on  the  11th  of  February.  On 
tbe^5th  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  explain  them,  and  to  indicate  the  use 
XMtfftAii'i  to  which  he  intended  to  put  them.    A  £6  rating  franchise 

Jg*2lS»*'  ^  *^®  boroughs,  a  £20  rating  franchise  in  the  counties, 
Feb.  2iv.  *  and  four  fancy  franchises— based  on  education,  on  the 
possessib^  of  £bO  in  the  public  funds,  or  £^0  in  the  savings-bank, 
and  the  p^mnent  of  20s.  direct  taxes,— producing,  it  was  calculated, 
an  addition^  400,000  new  voters,  were  the  essential  parts  of  his 
proposition.  li  was  y^jefcdtdlj  received.  Procedure  by  resolution 
was  objected  to^Hhengures  were  questioned ;  the  fancy  franchises 
laughed  at.    It  became  so  evident  that  strong  and  probably  success- 
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ful  opposition  would  be  encountered  that  on  the  following  day  the 
Goyemment  yielded,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  complete  Bill  on  the 
ISth  of  March.  Before  that  day  arrived  the  Cabinet  was  for  a  while 
brokenup.  The  probability  of  dissensions  among  the  Ministers  had  been 
foreseen ;  and  the  public  were  not  much  surprised  when  tbey  heard  upon 
the  4th  that  Lord  Cranbome,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  General  Peel,  had 
resigned.  Their  places  were  speedily  filled.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham  Colonial 
Minister ;  Sir  John  Pakington  was  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  War  Department,  and  Mr.  Corry  took  his  place  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  story  of  ministerial  difficulty  was  explained,  and 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  Government,  by  the  speech 
of  Sir  John  Pakington  at  Droitwich  when  seeking  re-election.  At  the 
same  time  the  reason  of  the  weakness  and  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  measures  indicated  on  the  25th  of  February  was  brought  to  light. 
From  the  first,  a  certain  number  of  the  Cabinet  had  shrunk  from  the 
step  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  leading  them.  General  Peel  had 
openly  declared  his  disapproval.  Their  objections  had  been  for 
a  while  silenced,  and  Sir  John  Pakington  at  all  events  believed 
on  leaving  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday  the  23d  of  February  that  there 
was  a  unanimous  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Bill  which  was  to  be 
explained  on  the  following  Monday.  But  suddenly,  at  about  half- 
past  one  on  the  Monday,  the  Cabinet  was  hastily  got  together,  and 
informed  that  General  Peel,  Lord  Cranbome,  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
had  withdrawn  their  adhesion  to  the  determiijation  which  bad  been 
arrived  at ;  it  would  appear  that  during  the  Sunday  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  had  proved  that  in  some  boroughs  household  suf- 
frage would  have  resulted.  What  was  the  Government  to  do  ?  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  Prime  Minister  was  pledged  to  address 
his  party ;  at  half-past  four  the  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  made.  Disraeli  was  ready  for  the  emei^ncy.  Uncertain 
apparently  from  the  first  of  the  success  of  his  educational  process, 
and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  have  the  credit  of  settling  the 
question,  he  had  drawn  up  an  alternative  measure  to  be  produced 
*'  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  large  and  liberal  scheme  of  the 
Ministry."  That  smaller  plan  being  ready  at  hand  was  the  one 
explained  by  him  on  the  25th  of  February.  Its  cold  reception  had 
proved  to  him  that  its  success  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  he  there- 
fore determined  to  risk  the  disapprobation  of  his  colleagues  and  to 
fall  back  upon  his  first  and  wider  plan.  The  knowledge  of  this  deter- 
mination produced  its  natural  results,  the  dissentients  in  the  Cabinet 
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resigned  ;  aiid  when  the  l^ppointed  day  arrived  it  was  the  origisal 
and  larger  meaanre  which  was  produced. 
As  explained  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  tiie  IBth  of 

March  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  strengthen  the  lone- 
MU  te««gh«  iB.  tions  of  the  House,  and  to  establish  them  on  a  broad  and 
'^^"^'^  popular  basis.  It  had  no  tendency,  he  said,  towards 
democracy.  A  residence  of  two  years,  and  the  personal  payment  of 
rates,  were  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  borough  franchise ;  237,000 
voters  would  thus  be  at  once  added  to  the  borough  oonstitnencies. 
Upwards  of  480,000  householders  who  did  not  pay  their  own  rates 
would  be  left  unenfranchised,  but,  as  every  facility  would  be  given 
them  to  take  their  direct  share  in  the  public  burdens,  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  wonld  also  be 
added  to  the  list  of  voters.  The  same  four  additional  franchises  as 
had  been  before  mentioned  were  to  be  given,  which  it  was  expected 
would  add  more  than  320,000  voters  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  on 
the  whole,  what  with  householders  and  those  possessing  a  vote  under 
these  fancy  franchises,  as  they  were  called,  the  addition  to  the 
borough  constituencies  would  amount  to  more  than  a  million. 
Plurality  of  votes,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  any  one  possessing  a 
vote  under  the  fancy  franchise  as  well  as  under  the  borough  or  county 
occupation  franchise  to  register  two  votes,  formed  a  part  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  intended  that  the  fancy  franchises  should  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  occupation  franchises,  and  increase  the  number  of  voters 
without  changing  the  balance  of  power.  The  Bill  was  of  coarse  at 
once  assaulted  as  being  intricate  and  confused.  Mr.  Qladstone  (and 
Mr.  Bright  agreed  with  him)  declared  that  there  was  a  difference 
amongst  householders,  and  that  the  true  way  of  arriving  at  a 
principle  on  which  to  fix  the  lower  limit  of  the  franchise  was  to  take 
a  sum,  j^5,  as  the  value  of  a  house  on  which  rate  should  be  paid, 
both  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  rates  and  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  ceasing  at  that  point.  The  partisans  of  the  Bill  on  the  other 
hand  urged  that  residence  and  rating,  that  is,  the  personal  bearing  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  burdens,  formed  the  real  and  constitutional 
limit.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  assessment 
of  the  rates  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries  the  right  to  vote  would 
practically  be  controlled  by  the  middle  classes.     On  the  second 

reading  (March  25)  Mr.  Gladstone,  stating  the  general 


cwSSuitt  Com-   agre^™®^^  ^^^  *^®  question  should  be  settled  in  the 
mittM.  course  of  the  year,  sununed  up  the  alterations  which 

would  be  required  to  make  the  Bill  acceptable.     He  demanded  a 
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lodger  franchise;  some  means  of  pieyenting  the  traffic  in  votes  of  the 
lowest  dass  of  householders ;  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between 
the  personal  ratepayer  and  the  compound  ratepayer,  of  the  tax- 
paying  franchise,  and  of  the  double  Tote ;  the  county  franchise,  he 
said,  must  be  reduced,  and  the  use  of  voting  papers  must  be  given 
up.  The  second  of  these  demands  meant  the  adoption  of  his 
favourite  plan  of  limiting  both  rating  and  the  franchise  at  jS6.  But 
with  the  exception  of  this,  the  list  of  requirements  included  the 
rejection  of  all  those  safeguards  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thought 
to  hedge  round  the  'extended  franchise.  The  confession  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  Bill 
which  he  did  not  regard  as  of  vital  importance  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  would  yield  everything  upon  the  application  of  sufficient  pressure, 
and  encouraged  the  Opposition  in  their  determination  to  alter  the 
Bill  very  completely  in  Committee.  Their  first  movement  encoun- 
tered a  somewhat  unexpected  check.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
party  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Coleridge  should  introduce  an 
amendment  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  change  as  to 
rating.  But  to  many  of  the  stronger  Liberals  this  somewhat  arbitrary 
marking  off  of  what  Mr.  Bright  had  spoken  of  as  the  residuum  did 
not  commend  itself.  A  meeting  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons  determined  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  supported. 
This  split  among  the  Liberals  was  fatal  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  amend- 
ment. But  one  by  one  Mr.  Disraeli's  securities  disappeared.  The 
principle  of  double  voting  was  thrown  over  by  the  Grovemment ;  the 
two  years'  residence  as  a  qualification  for  the  borough  vote  was 
reduced  by  an  amendment  to  one  year ;  the  education  and  tax- 
paying  franchises  were  after  a  little  resistance  struck  out;  a 
lodger  franchise  was  introduced ;  and  the  discussion  at  last  centred 
upon  the  sole  remaining  condition — the  personal  payment  of  rates — 
which  stood  between  the  proposition  of  the  Bill  and  a  simple  house- 
hold franchise.  Over  '^  the  ccmipound  householder,"  as  he  was  called, 
there  was  an  apparently  endless  dispute.  It  was  plain  to  one  party 
that  he  practically  paid  his  rates  through  his  landlord,  and  that  to 
insist  upon  his  paying  them  again  in  order  to  obtain  his  vote  was 
an  injustice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  personal  payment  of  rates  was 
regarded  as  the  very  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  difficulty  was  solved 
by  an  unexpected  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  that  the 
compound  householder  should  be  altogether  destroyed,  and  that  in 
Parliamentary  boroughs  composition  should  wholly  disappear.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Bill  were  handled  nearly  as  roughly.    The  county 
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finnchiae  was  lowered  to  ^^12  ;  the  minimnm  population  allowing  of 
two  members  was  raised  from  7000  to  10,000.  The  suggestion  of 
the  use  of  voting  papers  was  dropped ;  three  members  were  giren  to 
four  large  towns ;  and  by  a  subsequent  amendment  in 
Boi  eoapittod.  the  Houso  of  Lords,  an  arrangement  for  the  protection 
Aif.  u,  xsfT.  ^£  minorities  was  introduced,  by  which  in  towns  having 
three  members  each  elector  was  reistricted  to  Toting  for  two  of  them. 

When  the  Bill  was  finally  passed  the  state  of  the  franchise  vas 
tUs :  in  boroughs  all  male  householders  rated  to  the  poor-rate,  all 
lodgers  resident  for  one  year  and  paying  £\^  of  rent,  possessed  the 
vote,  and  in  counties  all  persons  owning  property  of  £5  annual  valae, 
or  occupiers  paying  £12  a  year.  In  their  determination  to  pass  some 
Bill,  the  Conservatiyes  had  thus  reduced  the  franchise  in  boroughs  to 
the  simple  household  franchise  which  had  so  long  been  their  bugbear, 
and  had  taken  a  step  towards  democracy  longer  than  their  opponents 
had  ever  ventured  to  suggest,  and  more  complete  than  even  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  desired.  Though  LordOran- 
bome  and  Lord  Derby  himself  spoke  of  the  measure  as  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  Mr.  Lowe  grumbled  at  the  necessity  it  involved  of  educat- 
ing the  new  masters  of  the  country,  the. simplicity  of  the  Bill  as 
carried,  and  the  definite  character  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rested, 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  setting  the  question  at  rest  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  It  cannot  be  denied  howeyer  that  it  gave 
a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  direction  in  which  the  public  mind  vas 
moving,  and  that  it  forms  a  real  epoch  in  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  country.*  Whether  for  good  or  evil  England  had  become 
a  democracy.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  change  but  the  equalisation  of  the  county  and  borongli 
franchises,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  constituencies  which  natu- 
rally attended  that  measure. 

Though  the  Eeform  Bill  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  work  of  the 
Ministry,  there  were  other  matters,  mostly  handed  on  to  them  by 
their  predecessors  in  the  Government,  requiring  their  serious  attention, 
other  impor-  ^®y  ^^^  indeed  accepted  office  at  a  time  of  considerable 
tantint«reatf.  gloom  and  difficulty.  A  commercial  crisis,  so  severe  that 
it  had  necessitated  a  tampering  with  the  Bank  Act,  was  not  yet 
over;  the  year  1866  was  marked  throughout  by  many  disas- 
trous failures,  although  general  trade  and  credit  were  not  seriously 
injured ;  the  cloud  of  Fenian  insurrection  still  hung  over  Ireland, 
and  compelled  the  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  ;  the  cattle  plague,  though  gradually  yielding  to  the  stringent 
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measures  taken  against  it^  was  raging  in  many  parts  of  England ;  the 
cholera  was  beginning  to  show  itself ;  and  abroad,  the  great  war  in 
which  the  leadership  of  the  Grerman  nation  was  being  decided  called 
for  the  most  careful  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Foreign  Office.  In 
respect  of  none  of  these  questions  was  it  possible  for  the  Goyemnient 
to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  differed  much  from  that  of  the  late 
administration.  With  regard  to  foreign  policy  it  is  indeed  to  be 
observed  that  though  the  method  in  which  it  is  conducted  affords 
constant  ground  for  party  attack,  the  main  objects  sought  by  successive 
Grovemments  have  nearly  always  been  the  same;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  newly  appointed  Ministry  has  practically  confessed  that  it 
could  do  nothing  better  than  pursue  the  lines  which  as  an  Opposition 
it  had  found  it  convenient  to  attack.  In  the  present  case,  though 
not  without  a  jeering  allusion  to  the  meddlesome  and  ineffectual 
advice  which  Lord  Russell  had  offered  to  foreign  Courts,  the  Premier 
practically  owned  that  non-intervention  was  as  much  the  principle  of 
a  Tory  as  of  a  Liberal  administration,  and  that  in  the  fight  of  giants 
which  was  going  on  in  Germany  the  best  course  for  England  was  to 
stand  aloof. 

Bismarck,  who  had  long  been  preparing  to  assume  for  Prussia  the 
leadership  of  the  German  nation,  had  seen  in  the  Sles- 
wig-Holstein  disputes  an  opportunity  at  length  afforded  mArek't  otr- 
for  carrying  out  his  views.  He  seized  upon  it  with  ■**»po"«y- 
remarkable  skill;  few  pieces  of  diplomacy  have  been  so  successful. 
It  would  be  assuming  too  much  perhaps  to  assert  that  Bismarck  saw 
clearly  from  the  first  the  line  which  he  subsequently  pursued,  or  that 
he  pursued  it  throughout  with  the  unscrupulous  intention  of  pro- 
ducing a  war  with  Austria.  It  is  certain  however  that  his  main 
objects  were  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  and  as  a  necessary  step  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  exclusion  (in  all  probability  not  with- 
out war)  of  Austria  from  the  commanding  position  that  country  at 
present  occupied.  Every  event  as  it  occurr^  was  turned,  with  con- 
summate ability  towards  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  From  the 
first  Bismarck  had  refused  to  regard  the  Sleswig-Holstein  question 
as  one  of  Federal  interest.  It  was  as  an  international  quarrel  that 
he  had  treated  it,  and  as  such  he  had  induced  Austria  to  join  in  it. 
The  close  of  the  war  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  30, 1864)  con- 
firmed this  view,  and  left  Austria  and  Prussia  the  joint  possessors  of 
the  conquered  Duchies.  The  Convention  of  Gastein  (Aug.  14, 1866), 
by  which  the  joint  occupation  came  to   an  end — Sleswig.  being 
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placed  wholly  in  Pnunian,  Holatein  wholly  in  Austrian  hands, — ^was 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  In  both  the  Treaties  Aostria  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  the  false  step  of  separating  itself  from  the  Federal 
action  of  the  Diet.  When  almost  immediately  it  began  to  lesnme 
its  connection  with  the  Federation,  and  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Augustenbnrg  to  the  combined  Duchies  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Diet,  Bismarck  was  at  once  able  to  complain  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Gastein  Convention.  No  secret  had  been  made  of 
the  intention  of  Prussia  to  treat  the  Duchies  as  conquered  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  admit  the  Duke  of  Angustenburg  only  upon  conditions 
suiting  the  Prussian  views  ;  in  his  refusal  to  accept  those  conditions 
the  Duke  was  supported  by  the  Diet  and  by  Austria.  In  his  quarrel 
with  Austria  Bismarck  did  not  intend  to  stand  alone.  The  dispute 
between  the  two  great  German  Powers  was  watched  with  anriety  by 
the  Italians.  It  appeared  probable  that  an  opportunity  would  occur 
for  completing  the  unity  for  which  they  longed  by  the  conquest  of 
Venetia.  It  was  their  obvious  policy  to  attach  themselves  to  Prussia ; 
and  an  alliance  was  contracted  between  them  (March  27,  1866). 
Meanwhile  both  sides  were  arming  and  moving  troops  towards  the 
frontier.  Efforts  were  as  usual  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  war, 
and  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  for  mutual  disarmament.  Bat, 
although  Austria  began  to  withdraw  her  troops  firom  the  Prussian 
frontier,  while  Italy  threatened  her  on  the  south  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  disarm.  Bismarck  had  contrived  to  put  her  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  throw  upon  her  Government  the  burden  of  refusing  to  put  her 
troops  upon  a  peace  footing.  A  second  effort  at  peacemaking  led  to 
a  like  result ;  France,  England,  and  Russia  attempted  to  bring  the 
disputants  to  a  Conference.  Again  Austria  appeared  as  the  object- 
ing Power.  In  accepting  the  Conference  Austria  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  no  territorial  changes  should  be  considered.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  for  the  Imperial  Government  io  surrender  without  com- 
pensation either  what  it  had  won  in  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war,  or  the 
remnants  of  the  Italian  dominion,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  such 
cessions  would  be  required  at  the  Conference.  International  inter- 
vention having  thus  failed,  Austria  attempted  to  treat  the  question 
as  one  of  Federal  interest,  and  had  recourse  to  the  Diet.  No  step 
could  have  been  more  entirely  favourable  to  the  objects  of  Bismarck, 
The  majority  of  the  Princes  upheld  the  Austrian  cause,  and  demanded 
of  Prussia  a  declaration  of  pacific  intentions.  Regarding  such  an 
assumption  of  superiority  as  intolerable,  Prussia  at  once  withdrew 
^m  the  Federation  and  occupied  Holstein  with  its  troops. .  Bismarck 
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thus  found  it  possible  to  assault  at  one  bl«w  both  the  Federation  and 
Austria  with  the  full  certainty  that  the  attention  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  enemies  would  be  distracted  by  an  Italian  war. 

The  war  which  ensued  astonished  Europe  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
eyents  and  the  completeness  of  the  results  which  attended  it.  On  the 
14th  of  June  the  Frankfort  Diet  decreed  the  mobilisa- 
tion  of  the  Federal  army.  The  next  day  the  Prussians  AuMAMd 
entered  Saxony  and  took  Leipzig.  From  the  20th  to  '*"""*^ 
the  23d  of  June  three  Prussian  armies  entered  Bohemia  firom  the 
north  and  from  the  east,  and  a  gradual  march  of  concentration  began. 
Benedek,  a  general  of  high  repute,  commanded  the  Austrians.  His 
attempts  to  check  the  advancing  Prussians,  while  still  separated,  were 
nnsuoces^ul ;  his  troops  were  gradually  forced  together,  and  he  finally 
found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koniggratz,  separated  from  the 
combined  army  of  the  North  and  the  Elbe  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  by  a  rivulet  near  the  village  of  Sadowa,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  battle.  The  Austrians  held  their  ground  well,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Prussian  advance  had  been  checked,  when  suddenly 
the  correctness  of  the  combination  devised  by  Yon  Moltke  became 
apparent)  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  coming  from  the  east  fell 
upon  the  Austrian  right  and  rear,  bringing  about  a  complete  cata- 
strophe, and  inflicting  a  defeat  of  the  most  crushing  character  upon 
the  Attstrian&  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  3d  of  July,  and  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  completion  of  the  war.  Opposition 
within  the  limits  of  Germany  had  been  destroyed  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  Hanoverians  at  Langensalsa ;  and  though  a  gleam  of  victory 
had  fallen  upon  the  Austrian  arms  at  Custozza,  where  they  had 
defeated  the  Italians,  and  again  a  few  days  later  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment off  Lissa,  the  Emperor  was  glad  to  obtain  the  intervention  of 
France,  to  surrender  Venetia  to  Napoleon  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Italians,  and  to  make  use  of  his  mediation  in  completing  an  armistice 
and  peace.  The  preliminary  Treaty  of  Nikolsburg  was  signed  on  the 
26th  of  July,  the  final  Treaty  of  Prague  on  the  23d  of  August 
Prussia  obtained  idl  that  it  desired.  The  existing  German  Bund  was 
dissolved,  Austria  withdrew  from  the  new  arrangements  of  Germany. 
A  northern  and  a  southern  confederacy  were  formed.  At  the  head 
of  the  northern  was  Prussia.  Sleswig  and  Holstein — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northern  district,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
popular  vote — ^were  transferred  to  Prussia,  together  with  a  large  sum 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  part  of  which  was  paid  by 
Saxony.    In  six  weeks  Prussia  had  entirely  defeated  her  two  enemies, 
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had  assumed  the  leadership  of  North  Germany,  and  had  incorporated 
with  her  dominions,  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  Nassau,  Hesse  Hombuig, 
and  the  Duchies  on  the  Elbe.  This  great  result^  apart  from  the  excel- 
lent organisation  of  the  Prussian  troops,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  combina- 
tions planned  by  the  eminent  strategist  Yon  Moltke  at  Berlin,  and  to 
the  possession,  in  the  breech-loading  needle-gun,  of  a  weapon  whicli 
secured  the  Prussian  soldier  a  terrible  advantage  by  its  rapidity  of  fire. 
The  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  Grerman  war,  was  maintained  with 
respect  to  difficulties  arising  in  Italy,  where  the  addition  of  Venetia  to 
the  kingdom  had  again  excited  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  patriots  a 
desire  to  complete  the  union  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  acquire  Eome  as 
the  capital.  The  King  of  Italy  was  bound  by  his  treaties 
tiJ]if»'iMu!^  ^^  t^®  French  Emperor  to  respect  the  little  dominion 
*'"S*"**'^  which  had  been  left  to  the  Papacy  ;  and  although  the  | 
constant  opposition  of  the  Pope  to  the  reforms  set  on  i 
foot  by  the  Italian  Ministry,  and  his  refusal  to  recegnise  the  Italian  i 
King,  could  not  but  cause  considerable  irritation,  Victor  Emmanuel  I 
honestly  kept  to  his  engagements.  Italian  volunteers  however,  at  | 
the  head  of  whom  Garibaldi  placed  himself,  gathered  round  Rome,  | 
and  determined  to  march  against  it.  Though  Garibaldi  was  arrested 
by  the  Italian  Government  and  sent  back  to  his  Island  of  Gapreia, 
in  October  he  escaped  and  joined  the  volunteers,  who  were  then  I 
advancing  towards  Rome.  The  French  Emperor  under  these  circum- 
stances thought  it  necessary  that  the  army  of  occupation,  which 
had  been,  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  1866,  should  be  again  despatched 
to  the  support  of  the  Pope.  There  was  some  risk  that  the  Italian 
and  French  armies  would  come  into  collision.  Fortunately  in  con- 
junction with  the  Papal  troops  the  French  General  defeated  the 
Garibaldians  at  Mentana  before  the  Italians  had  intervened.  The 
cause  for  any  immediate  action  on  their  part  was  thus  removed,  bat 
the  French  army  remained  at  Civita  Veochia,  a  constant  source  of 
difficulty  and  irritation  to  the  Italian  nation.  The  English  Govern- 
ment declined  to  take  any  very  active  part  in  tiiis  quarrel.  With 
.t^regard  to  the  breach  of  Convention  which  was  asserted  as  an  excuse 
fc  the  French  expedition,  they  considered  that  they  were  not  called 
ut)on  to  give  an  opinion,  the  question  being  one  which  lay  between 
the  countries  interested  alone.  Lord  Stanley  went  so  far  however 
as  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  he  considered  the  expedition  would 
have  a  bad  effect  in  this  country,  and  to  express  his  hope  that  it 
might  be  withdrawn.     The  suggestion  of  a  conference  he  rejected  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  into  conference  without  some 
definite  programme,  and  that  no  such  |>rogramme  existed.  The  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico 
(June  19,  1867)  called  forth  a  still  more  definite  assertion  of  the 
policy  of  non-intervention.  When  interrogated  on  the  subject,  Lord 
Stanley  declared  that,  while  deeply  deploring  the  death  of  a  gallant  and 
amiable  gentleman,  he  saw  very  grave  objections  to  recording  any 
judgment  of  the  House  upon  his  execution,  and  asked  whether  notice 
was  to  be  taken  of  every  case  where  the  claims  of  oue  party,  after  a 
protracted  civil  war,  had  been  followed  by  an  unwise  and  sanguinary 
act  of  vengeance ;  whatever  the  power  and  influence  of  the  House 
might  be,  it  was  only  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
not  of  the  world. 

On  one  point  alone  was  England  compelled  to  take  an  active  part 
in  questions  of  Continental  interest.  Luxemburg  was  ruled  by  the 
King  of  Holland  as  Grand  Duke,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Grerman 
Confederation.  On  the  re-formation  of  Germany,  and  ooBfenaeeto 
the  establishment  of  the  North  fterman  Confederation  JJJJSSiTof* 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  France  felt  that  the  Luzemimri. 
strong  fortress  of  Luxemburg — garrisoned  as  it  was  by  ***'  ""* 
Prussian  troops — was  little  less  than  a  standing  threat.  The  Prussian 
Government  acknowledged  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion reinstated  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  sovereign  rights,  and  expressed 
its  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  just  susceptibilities  of  France. 
A  Conference  of  the  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  1839 
guaranteeing  the  territory  to  the  King  of  Holland  was  therefore 
assembled  in  London,  and  with  unusual  rapidity  and  unanimity  a 
Treaty  was  arrived  at,  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  was 
established,  the  Prussian  garrison  withdrawn,  and  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  the  arrangements  being  guaranteed  collectively^  by  the 
contracting  Powers.  It  was  urged  against  Lord  Stanley  that  he  was 
thus  entering  into  engagements  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  But 
his  action  was  generally  approved  as  leading  immediately  to  peace,  and 
laying  no  further  burden  upon  England  than  had  practically  rested 
on  it  since  the  Treaty  of  1839.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  on  the 
whole  the  only  difference  between  the  action  of  the  Conservative^ 
and  the  Liberals  in  the  Foreign  Office  lay  in  the  less  pronounced  and 
busy  character  of  their  intervention  in  the  aflEairs  of  the  Continent. 
.  In  essentials  both  parties  agreed  in  confining  that,  intervention  to 
advice  and  in  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace. 

The  session  of  the  spring  of  1867,  which  had  been  so  largely 
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occapied  in  the  question  of  Reform,  had  allowed  of  one  otiher 
important  measure,  more  important  perhaps  in  the  possibilities 
omif«4eratiai  which  it  implied  than  was  at  the  time  felt  Lord 
iilrth£t«t^  Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Minister,  had  the  good  fortune 
CM  proTiBeet.  to  bring  to  completion  a  work  which  had  occupied  his 
Frt.  XM7.  predecessors  for  some  years,  and  to  introduce  and  carry 

a  Bill  for  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 
It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  Intimate  completion  of  the  plans  of 
Lord  Durham.  The  idea  was  mentioned  in  his  Eeport ;  its  realisa- 
tion was  rendered  easier  by  the  thorough  self-goyetnment  which  he 
had  advocated.  It  was  not  however  a  new  idea  even  then.  It  was 
very  natural  that,  lying  on  the  borders  of  a  great  Federation  such  as 
the  United  States,  the  scattered  Provinces  of  British  North  America 
should  think  of  imitating  it.  Again  and  again  in  various  local  pro- 
vincial legislatures  the  question  had  been  mooted,  and  the  efforts  of 
English  Colonial  Ministers  directed  towards  carrying  it  out.  The 
various  obstacles  which  had^oni  time  to  time  arisen  were  at  length 
removed,  and  the  Confederated  Dbminion  of  Canada  was  now  called 
into  existence.  The  new  Constitution,  while  claiming  to  resemble 
the  English  Constitution,  bore  in  fact  a'^loser  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  A  House  of  Commons  a^  ^Senate  constituted  the 
central  Parliament.  The  Senate  consisted  of  seventy  members  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  Governor-General,  the  House  of  Comm<ms  of 
members  elected  by  the  populations  of  the  provinces,  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  for  every  17,000  persons.  The  executive  was  vested  in 
the  Crown  represented  by  the  Governor-General  The  Confederation 
at  first  included  the  two  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ; 
but  other  Provinces  were  allowed  to  join  it  at  their  pleasure,  an 
opportunity  accepted  sooner  or  later  by  all  the  local  legislatures, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  found  possible 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  matters  which  should  be  regarded  as 
local  and  left  to  the  Provincial  legislatures,  and  questions  of  more 
general  policy  over  which  the  central  Government  had  control  Con- 
siderable* variety  was  thus  allowed ;  and  various  systems— affecting 
even  the  methods  by  which  the  members  of  the  central  House  of 
Commons  were  elected — ^are  still  maintained  in  the  different  Pro* 
Tinces.  The  numerical  basis  of  representation,  the  free  admission  of 
new  Provinces,  and  the  diversity  of  local  institutions,  give  an  elasticity 
to  tha  Confederation  which  alone  can  Tender  such  an  arrangement  - 
possible.  The  connection  with  the  Qome  Govenmient  is  virtually 
<^nfined  to  the  acceptance  of  a.  Gk)vemor-General  sent  from  England. 
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In  all  otner  respects,  in  the  fall  command  of  their  law,  their  commer- 
cial policy,  their  taxes,  and  their  military  establishment,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dominion  are  yirtually  independent 

The  idea  of  Federation  thus  iUostrated  was  far-reaching.  It  still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  principle  it  involved  does  poMiuutr  of 
not  afford  a  solution  to  the  great  problem  of  maintaining  J^iJ^JUJ^l 
a  vast  and  in  some  respects  incougruous  empire  consist-  flrrtwB. 
ing  of  colonial  states  already  grown,  or  rapidly  growing,  to  dimen- 
sions which  fit  them  for  independence,  and  already  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  for  separate  self-government.  But  difficulties  still  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  an  Imperial  system.  The  foreign 
policy  of  England  may  expose  its  outlying  dependencies  to  the 
dangers  of  wars  in  which  their  interests  are  in  no  way  involved. 
The  commercial  policy  of  England  may  demand  concessions  to  a 
eystem  unsuitable  to  colonial  conditions.  Against  such  dangers 
it  would  appear  that  independence  raAr  than  federation  affords 
the  better  safeguard.  On  the  oth^j^'lfide  it  would  be  difficult  for 
England  to  allow  either  its  foreign  or  commercial  policy  to  be 
lai^ely  influenced,  as  would  J:)e  the  case  were  a  central  Parliament 
established,  by  the  v^tes  of  representatives  of  countries  with 
interests  depending  upon  conditions  of  society  different  from  its  own, 
and  liable  to  disputes  which  the  increased  colonisation  of  continental 
conntries  render  probable,  upon  matters  apparently  immaterial  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  A  closer  feeling  of  national 
union,  a  greater  amount  of  civic  self-denial,  than  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
either  England  or  its  colonies,  would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
realisation  of  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  Yet  it  is  not  certain 
that  over  a  more  limited  area  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  Federation 
may  not  facilitate  the  much  desired  union  of  members  of  the  empire 
whom  differences  of  race,  institutions,  and  usages,  unfortunately  tend 
to  keep  apart. 

Although  in  all  probabDity  the  confederation  of  the    Canadas 
was  the  consequence  of  the  view  of  colonial  government  j)j„,j^», 
prevalent  in  the  Liberal  party,  it  was  in  strict  accord-  view  of  im- 
ance  with  the  enlarged  notion  of  the  Imperial  position  of  '^****^  **"*^' 
England  which  was  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli    Before 
the  year  was  out  an  opportunity  occurred  of  still  further  emphasising 
this  view.    Unexpectedly  in  November  the  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  an  autumn  session  to  consider  the  means  already  adopted 
and  to  be  adopted  for  im  attack  against  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 

Our  difficulties  with  that  country  were  of  some  standing.    Abys- 
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Binia  b  a  country  occupied  bj  a  race  claimiDg  as  their  first  sovereign 
^Mfftaottkt      ^®  '^^  ^^  ^^®  Queen  of  Sheba  and  King  Solomon.    In 
AbyMiBiM        the  midst  of  surrounding  Mahomedan  and  Negro  Poweis 
^'  it  has  maintained  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Coptic 

form.  Internal  dissensions  had  arisen  among  the  chiefs,  and  Bas 
Ali,  the  late  Qrand-Vizier,  had  contrived  to  raise  himself  to  a 
position  of  more  or  less  generally  accepted  supremacy.  His  success 
was  partly  due  to  the  assistance  of  two  Englishmen,  John  Bell 
and  Walter  Plowden.  At  Plowden's  instigation  he  had  opened 
correspondence  with  England ;  and  in  1850  Plowden,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  Consul,  had  contracted  a  Treaty  with  him,  auning  at 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  and  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  the  direction  of  Nubia.  But  the  empire  of  Bas 
Ali  was  of  short  duration.  One  of  his  subordinate  chiefit  of  the 
name  of  Kassai  rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  defeated  him, 
obtained  the  mastery  over  the  other  chiefs,  and  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Theodore.  .The  name  Theodore  implied  a 
good  deal  A  traditional  prophecy  told  that  a  former  king  of  that 
name  should  return  and  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  the  House  of 
Solomon,  and  root  out  the  Mahomedan  invaders  ;  and  it  was  as  the 
representative  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  opposition  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  that  Theodore  made  his 
appearance.  On  the  fall  of  their  late  patron,  Plowden  and  Bell  had 
joined  the  usurper.  As  long  as  they  lived  his  reign  was  fairly  good 
and  successful  But  before  1861  both  of  them  had  fallen  in  battle 
(for  the  empire  was  a  constant  scene  of  insurrections),  and  from  that 
time  onwards,  Theodore  left  to  himself  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  capricious  tyrant.  The  English  Government  however  thought 
it  well  to  continue  their  relations  with  him.  Mr.  Cameroi^was  sent 
to  replace  Mr.  Plowden  as  Consul,  and  in  various  capacities—as 
artisan  missionaries  authorised  by  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem,  as 
Scotch  missionaries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stem,  as  agents  of  the 
London  Bible  Society — a  certain  number  of  Europeans  entered  the 
country.  The  conduct  of  Consul  Cameron  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  careful  considering  the  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  A  letter  despatched  by  Theodore  to  the 
Queen  was  treated  with  little  respect  and  received  no  answer ;  while 
Cameron,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  country,  fell  under  suspicion  of 
intriguing  with  the  Turks.  At  length  Theodore,  who  appears  to 
have  listened  somewhat  readily  to  calumnies  brought  to  his  ears 
against  the  Europeans,  in  the  year  1864  apprehended  the  greater 
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part  of  them  and  imprisoned  them  in  the  fortress  of  Magdala.  To 
rescae  them  the  English  Goyernment  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a 
formal  mission  under  Lieutenant  Prideauz  and  Mr.  Rassam,  a  Persian 
Christian.  Though  he  encountered  some  difficulties  at  first,  Mr. 
Bassam  ultimately  obtained  access  to  the  King,  and  succeeded  as  he 
believed  in  smoothing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  But  at  the  moment  of  departure  hastily  summoned  as 
though  to  bid  farewell  to  the  King,  he  himself  and  all  the  Europeans 
were  suddenly  apprehended  and  again  thrown  into  prison.  Beyond 
their  detention  they  were  not  badly  used ;  but  no  representations  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Qoremment,  which  acted  with  extreme 
patience,  could  induce  Theodore  to  surrender  them.  He  probably 
had  a  notion  that  as  long  as  he  kept  them  they  would  serve  as 
hostages,  and  give  him  a  certain  hold  upon  the  English  Government. 
At  length,  weary  of  negotiating,  Lord  Stanley  in  the  spring  of  1867 
despatched  an  ultimatum,  demanding  their  surrender  in  three  months, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  for  armed  intervention. 

It  was  felt  and  asserted  by  the  Government,  that  although  to  be 
entangled  in  a  war  with  so  miserable  a  potentate  was  not  a 


desirable  thing,  the  prestige  of  England  suffered  by  the  Jf*3i!fw«r** 
ill-treatment  of  its  envoys  and  citizens,  and  that  prestige  *yi«ordHftpiMr. 
was  a  factor  in  the  British  power  in  the  East  which  could  not  be 
neglected.  In  the  form  which  the  preparations  took,  the  idea  of  the 
Imperial  character  of  the  country  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
East  was  further  illustrated.  The  operations  were  to  have  their 
base  in  India ;  12,000  men,  of  whom  8000  were  to  be  of  the  Indian 
army,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  an 
engineer  officer  of  much  Indian  repute.  Sailing  from  Bombay,  the 
troops  were  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massowa  in  January 
1868,  with  orders  to  march  straight  to  the  fortress  of  Magdala^  and 
a^ter  having  rescued  the  prisoners  to  return  at  once  without  any  idea 
of  conquest  or  annexation.  The  strength  and  completeness  of  the 
expedition  was  intended  chiefly  to  force  upon  the  Eastern  mind  the 
invincible  power  of  England  and  the  danger  incurred  by  any  ill-usage 
of  British  subjects.  As  the  power  of  Theodore  had  beeii  gradually 
undermined  by  his  reckless  tyranny,  it  is  possible  that  a  much  smaller 
force  would  have  proved  sufficient.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
were  almost  unknown ;  any  failure,  even  momentary,  would  have  ruined 
the  objects  in  view.  Sir  Robert  Napier  carried  out  his  duties  with 
extreme  thoroughness.  The  army  was  moved  on  by  degrees,  strong 
camps  were  established  at  intervals,  and  communications  thoroughly 
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8ecured«  SoieoUfic  appliances  overcame  the  want  of  water  and  the  (M« 
culties  of  transit^  and  finally  an  advanced  cdamn  was  pushed  forward 
to  Magdala.  An  assault  from  the  remnant  of  Theodore's  army  was 
repulsed  with  little  loss.  Any  terms  short  of  complete  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  King  were  refused,  and  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
fort,  in  the  midst  of  which  Theodore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
brought  the  expedition  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  Before  the  end 
of  May  the  English  force  was  again  upon  the  Bed  Sea.  If  there  was 
little  glory  to  be  won  in  fighting  against  so  weak  an  adversary, 
England  could  at  least  congratulate  itself  that  one  of  its  little  wars 
had  been  carried  on  in  a  difficult  and  almost  unknown  country  with 
prudence  and  completeness,  and  with  very  slight  loss. 

To  authorise  the  steps  already  taken,  and  to  find  means  for  the 
expenses  of  this  war,  an  autumnal  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the 
▲vtuuiiM-  19th  of  November.  To  this  work  it  chiefly  confined 
Si^if  ui  ^*®®^-  ^®  *^°^  required  was  estimated  at  ^,000,000, 
WW.  and,  as  during  the  recess  the  preparations'  had  been 

actively  going  on,  the  House  had  little  choice  but  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment resolution  granting  that  sum.  It  was  wisely  determined  to 
throw  the  burden  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  an  extra  penny  was  therefore  added  to  the  income-tax.  But  the 
Opposition  complained  of  the  necessity  forced  upon  them,  and  of  the 
employment  by  Government  of  money  not  yet  granted.  A  further 
difficulty  arose  upon  the  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  throw  a  portion  of  the  expenses  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer.  They 
argued  that  the  question  was  virtually  an  Indian  one,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  war  arose  chiefly  from  the  eflect  which  the  impunity 
of  Theodore  would  have  upon  the  Eastern  mind,  and  that  therefore 
the  interests  involved  were  the  interests  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  rather 
than  of  England  itself.  This  view  found  favour  in  Parliament,  and 
the  arrangements  of  Government  were  accepted. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1867  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
oontiniMd  Conservative  Ministry  upon  entering  office  in  1866  had 

dugarfrom  bceu  Compelled  to  adopt  without  change  the  policy  of 
F«iiiaiium.  ^^^  predecessors  in  that  country.  The  danger  to  public 
order  threatened  by  the  continuation  of  the  Fenian  movement  was 
still  too  evident  to  allow  the  Government  to  divest  itself  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  had  been  placed  in  its  hands.  The  firm  exer- 
cise of  authority,  and  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  raid,  seemed  f<Mr  a 
"^hile  to  have  considerably  lessened  the  activity  of  the  Fenians,  and 
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Indeed  the  gradual  restoration  of  confidence  and  qniet  appeared  so 
probable,  tiiat  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1867,  words  had 
been  put  into  the  Queen's  Speech  expressing  a  hope  that  no  extra- 
ordinary powers  would  be  any  longer  requisite.  But  almost  at  the 
very  time  that  the  words  were  uttered  erents  were  taking  place 
which  showed  the  fallacy  of  such  a  hope.  On  the  4th  of  February 
there  was  a  rising  in  Keriry ;  the  coastguard  staticm  was  attacked, 
and  the  insurgents  were  only  defeated  by  the  employment  of  troops. 
It  was  plain  that  the  smouldering  embers  of  discontent  were  again 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  flame.  The  renewal  of  activity 
may  perhaps  be  connected  with  a  great  meeting  of  Fenians  held 
in  America  in  January,  at  which  the  conspirators  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  England.  On  the  11th  of  February  information 
was  received  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sur-  Pstotattraivt 
prise  the  Castle  at  Chester  and  carry  off  the  arms  and  **  <»•■*«. 
ammunition  which  wertf  stored  in  it  The  information  proved  to  be 
true.  From  the  trains  in  all  directions  strangers  were  observed 
pouring  into  the  town.  It  was  believed  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  as  many  as  1500  were  collected.  But  precautions  had  been 
tak^  special  constables  in  great  number  enrolled,  and  the  arrival 
of  500  men  of  the  Guards  despatched  from  London  set  at  rest  the 
deep  anxiety  under  which  the  citizens  were  labouring.  Finding 
themselves  forestalled  the  conspirators  had  gradually  withdrawn. 
One  or  two  men  were  arrested  in  Chester,  and  sixty-seven  others 
as  they  crossed  from  Holyhead  to  Ireland.  Although  it  had  proved 
abortive,  the  daring  character  of  the  threatened  attempt — ^taken  in 
connection  with  the  renewed  outbreaks  in  Ireland — induced  Lord 
Naas,  the  Irish  Secretary,  to  confess  that  the  expressions  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  had  been  erroneous,  and  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the 
suspension  for  three  months  longer.  Again  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  had  underrated  the  power  of  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
May  the  Secretary  thought  it  better  to  ask  Parliament  to  authorise 
the  continuation  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  Government  for  a  whole 
year. 

Durii^  all  that  time  uneasiness  and  occasional  outbreaks  continued 
in  Ireland,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant  the  struggle  to  English 
soil  was  maintained.  The  reckless  audacity  with  which  this  plan 
was  pursued,  and  the  carelessness  for  the  loss  of  innocent  life  which 
characterised  it,  were  illustrated  by  the  successful  rescue  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Manchester  of  two  Fenian  prisoners,  and 
the  partially  successful  attempt  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell  prison.    The 
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firsfc  oocasion  recalls  the  oondact  of  bosh-rangers  in  the  old  odnvict 
colonies  of  Australia.'  Both  the  time  and  the  rente  by 
which  the  prisoners  were  to  be  removed  were  known,  and 
as  the  van,  escorted  bj  seven  or  eight  unarmed  polioe- 
B«p.  i»,  uiT.  jj^gjj^  ^^  proceeding  along  Hyde  Road,  it  was  attacked  by 
a  considerable  jiumber  of.  men  well  armed  with  revolvers  who  had 
gradually  coUeeted  in  a  neighbouring  public-house.  Four  of  the  police- 
men were  shot,  Sergeant  Brett  who  sat  inside  the  van  was  murdered 
by  firing  through  the  door,  the  keys  taken  from  him,  and  the  prisonen 
released.  The  assailants  were  led  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Allen.  The  greater  part  of  his  comrades  got  off  in  safety,  but  he 
was  himself  captured,  and  with  two  of  his  companions  convicted 
and  hung.  There  was  about  this  attempt  at  least  a  show  of  auda- 
cious courage,  though  the  possession  of  revolvers  in  an  assault 
upon  unarmed  men  somewhat  lessens  the  claim  to  admiration.  The 
AtuekoB  attempt  at  Clerkenwell  can  lay  claim  to  no  extenuat- 
oierkmw«u       ing  circumstauces.     A  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  ex- 

and  Casey,  two  prisoners  within,  a  means  of  making  their  escape. 
.  It  was  unsuccessful,  but  produced  the  death  of  four  innocent  people 
and  the  severe  injury  of  120  more.  The  wickedness  was  equalled 
only  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  conception.  It  was  expected  that  the 
prisoners  would  be  walking  at  that  time  behind  the  demolished  wall 
A  warning  which  had  been  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  prison  had 
induced  him  to  keep  them  from  the  spot.  The  care  which  prevented 
their  escape  almost  certainly  preserved  their  lives.  For  a  while  the 
excitement  in  London  was  very  great.  Thousands  of  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  and  for  some  days  there  was  a  constant  dread 
of  some  further  calamity. 

English  statesmen  could  not  regard  such  a  long  and  vigorous  though 
ineffectual  struggle  as  being  causeless.  The  condition  of  the  countiy 
c»iu6i  of  Feni.  which  could  allow  of  such  deep  dissatisfaction,  and  could 
»"»**"•  fill  Irishmen  who  had  sought  a  home  abroad  with  so  per- 

sistent a  hatred  to  England,  evidently  required  the  closest  attention. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  necessity  for  carrying 
put  to  the  full  the  repression  of  disorder  prevented  the  completion  of 
any  remedial  measures  during  the  year.  More  thaa  one  considerable 
debate  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  Irish  matters,  but  only  served 
to  make  plain  the  difBculties  which  the  subject  offered,  and  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  removing  them.  While 
-^me  thought  that  the  question  was  entirely  agrarian  and  the  cure 
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to  be  found  either  in  a  great  transference  of  prepertj  or  inoreaaed 
security  of  tenure  by  the  introduction  of  long  leases,  others  thought 
that  the  question  was  a  political  one  resting  mainly  upon  the  feeling 
of  their  inferiority  forced  upon  the  Irish,  and  most  clearly  represented 
to  their  mind  by  the  dominant  position  of  the  Irish  Church.  At  no 
time  probably  has  the  v^iy  complex  character  of  the  Irish  problem 
been  more  cleurly  shown,  or  the  impossibility  of  curing  the  eyils 
which  beset  the  country  by  any  single  act  of  the  legislature-,  or  by 
any  series  of  acts  tending  in  one  and  the  same  direction.  Por  the 
Fenian  movement  seems  to  have  been  different  from  any  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it  It  was  not  agrarian,  for  a  yery  small  propor- 
tion of  those  apprehended  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Ck>rpus  were  of  the  agricultural  class.  It  was  not  religious,  for  the 
priests  of  Ireland  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  social  in  the 
sense  that  it  aimed  at  an  entire  change  of  the  conditions  of  property. 
But  before  all  it  was  national,  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Island.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  cherished  hatred  of 
English  rule,  transplanted  to  a  foreign  country  whither  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  of  the  Irish  had  betaken  themselves.  Amid  the 
free  institutions  of  America  divergences  in  religious  creed  had  been 
forgotten,  and  democratic  ideas  far  beyond  those  which  had  ever 
found  any  real  expression  in  the  life  and  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  nourished,  for  the  partial  dissolution  of  society  in 
the  civil  war  had  engendered  a  belief  in  force  and  a  strange  careless- 
ness both  of  life  and  of  order.  The  movement  which  arose  under 
these  conditions  was  one  which  rejected  all  compromise,  and  shrank 
from  no  excesses  either  by  covert  or  by  overt  war.  Ireland  was 
no  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  English  concession  or  regenerated 
by  English  legislation,  but  was  to  be  established  in  complete  inde- 
pendence under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Republic  from  which  the 
movement  started.  Unfortunately  there  were  only  too  many  real 
grievances  in  the  Island  calling  for  remedy.  As  a  means  of  ob- 
taining national  independence  the  movement  had  proved  abortive. 
English  statesmen  persuaded  themselves  that  its  efforts  had  been 
thoroughly  suppressed ;  there  was  a  tendency  even  to  laugh  at  the 
completeness  of  its  failure.  This  conclusion  was  a  false  one.  The 
feelings  which  had  inspired  the  movement  and  been  called  into  active 
life  by  it  did  not  die  out,  but  became  a  new  element  in  the  tangled 
web  of  Irish  discontent.  But  its  apparent  failure  led  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  depth  and  completeness  of  Irish  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence ;  the  Parliamentary  leaders  continued  as  of  old  to  press  for  this 
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or  that  amelioration  or  ooncession  as  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  Irish  loyalty ;  and  the  battle  continaed  to  be  fon^t 
upon  the  old  fields  of  Parliamentary  reform  or  religions  equality  or 
improved  land  tenure,  but  always  upon  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
that  the  end  at  which  to  aim  was  the  production  of  a  compkte  simi- 
larity between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  however  plain  that  the  Irish  question  in  some  shape  or 
other  would  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1868.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Disradii 
at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  in  face  of  an  Opposition  oonsideiably 
superior  to  itself  in  numbers,  would  succeed  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion by  avoiding  points  likely  to  produce  a  union  among  the  broken 
sections  of  bia  opponents.    He  had  already  in  similar 

circumstances  guided  his  x>arty  with  success  through  the 

Frt.  18M.  difficulties  of  the  Reform  Bill  He  had  now  before  him 
the  more  difficult  task  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  It  needed  only  the 
selection  of  some  central  and  generally  accepted  reform  as  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Opposition  to  drive  him  from  his  place.  The  failing  health 
of  Lord  Derby  had  already  practically  placed  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  and  only  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment it  was  publicly  notified  that  Lord  Derby's  resignation  had  on  the 
25th  of  February  been  accepted  by  the  Queen,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  assumed  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Cairns  was 
appointed  to  the  Chancellorship  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  to  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  vacated ;  in 
other  respects  the  Ministry  continued  as  before.  The  programme  of 
the  Government,  as  announced  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had  in- 
cluded various  Bills  for  the  completion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at 
elections,  for  national  education  and  other  matters,  and  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  at  once  to  introduce  some  of  these  measures.  Bat 
they  had  none  of  them  advanced  far  on  their  course  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  question,  which 
had  already  been  acknowledged  by  Lord  Stanley  to  be  the  critical 
question  of  the  time. 

On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Maguire  proposed  a  motion  on  the  state 

of  Ireland  which  elicited  from  Lord  Mayo  (late  Lord  Naas),  the  Irish 

Secretary,  an    explanation   of   the    policy  which   the 

emiditioii  of       Government  intended  to  pursue.    He  denied  both  the 

ireiMid.  disaffection  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland,  and 

^he  causes  to  which  it  was  attributed.    He  pointed  out  the  exclu- 
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sively  Irish  character  of  the  Irish  ExecutiTe  :  the  Bench,  the  Muni- 
cipal authorities,  and  the  Constabulary  were  all  Irish.  He  proved  by 
statistics  a  gradual  improvement  in  Ireland,  a  steady  rise  of  rent  and 
of  wa^es,  an  increase  of  its  cultivated  area  and  of  the  value  of  its  live- 
stock. He  illustrated  the  care  which  England  took  of  Irish  interests 
by  the  fact  that  ;fil8,000,000  had  been  advanced  by  the  Treasury  for 
improvements,  and  substantiated  his  assertion  of  the  absence  of  agri- 
cultural disloyalty  by  the  facts  that  agrarian  crime  had  sunk  from 
1000  cases  in  1844  to  87  cases  in  1866,  and  that  of  the  1100  men 
arrested  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  only  24  had 
got  their  living  by  the  land.  It  was  natural  that  with  such  views  the 
Secretary  should  propose  no  large  remedial  measures.  Feniamsm,  a 
conspiracy  of  alien  growth,  must,  he  s^id,  be  combated  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  strong  powers  placed  in  Government  hands  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  a  measure  not  of  repression,  but  of 
protection  to  the  Irish  peasant  from  disastrous  foreign  influences. 
The  existing  system  of  land  tenure  should  not  be  disturbed,  although 
some  means  for  securing  compensation  for  improvements,  increasing 
leases,  and  encouraging  written  contracts,  would  probably  be  desir- 
able. But  as  there  were  no  doubt  grave  differences  of  opinion  upon 
many  points,  a  Commission  would  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a  second  to  report  upon  primary 
education.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  new  Catholic  University,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  while  awaiting  the  report  of  a 
Committee  at  present  sitting  on  it,  he  indicated  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  hasty  disestablishment,  and  that  even  though  policy 
and  justice  might  demand  an  equalisation  of  Church  establishments, 
it  was  not  by  confiscation,  but  by  a  readjustment  of  the  property, 
that  such  a  result  should  be  obtained.  The  announcement  was  one 
which  tended  to  bring  out  to  the  full  all  the  different  views  of  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Mill  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  peasant 
proprietory,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  paid  Irish  priesthood.  Mr. 
Lowe  threw  scorn  on  the  idea  of  peasant  farmers  and  declared  that 
the  sectarian  university  was  a  mere  sop  to  the  Ultramontane  clergy. 
Mr.  Horsman  declared  that  the  Bill  was  one  of  mere  procrastina- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  pointing  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  co-exist- 
ence in  Ireland  of  material  prosperity  and  extensive  disloyalty, 
traced  the  phenomenon  to  the  twofold  cause  of  the  absentee  land- 
lords and  the  alien  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  opinion,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
the  one  point  on  which  the  Liberal  party  might  be  brought  to  agree 
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WM  the  neeessity  for  the  diBestabliBhinent  of  the  Protestant  Giarch 
in  Ireland  ;  and  with  his  usual  ability  as  the  spokesman  of  the  party, 
I  tar  tht  Mr.  Gladstone  somewhat  surprised  the  world  by  aooept- 
ing  that  measure  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and,  while  criticising  in  no  yery  certain  mannei 
the  other  projects  for  Irish  improvement  which  had  been  produced, 
announced  with  deep  solemnity  his  conyiction  that  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  State  Church  must  cease  to  exist  This  declaration  of  opinion 
has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  expression  of  a  remarkable  and 
sudden  conTcrsion,  and  as  a  denial  of  all  the  former  oonyictions  of  his 
life.  A  letter  in  which  four  years  preyiously  he  had  declared  the 
question  of  disestablishment  in  Ireland  to  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
practical  politics,  was  alleged  in  proof  of  his  rapid  change  of  front ; 
yet  there  are  utterances  of  his  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  Church 
which  might  certainly  have  led  to  the  belief  that  he  had  no  stroncr 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  curtailment  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Church 
by  State  intervention,  and  the  letter  itself  so  strongly  urged  against 
him  implies  that  already  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  the  writer 
was  convinced  of  the  theoretical  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
disestablishment  in  Ireland.  The  step  winch  at  that  time  lay  beyond 
the  sphere  of  politics  had  since  then  become  the  one  practical  point 
on  which  party  politics  could  be  made  to  hinge,  and  as  such  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  all  events  it  proved  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  nationalist  whosaw  in  the  Church  "the 
badge  of  conquest,"  the  Roman  Catholic  who  regarded  it  as  an  un- 
fairly privileged  rival,  the  secularist  who  regarded  as  erroneous  all 
attempts  to  connect  government  with  religion,  the  High  Churchman 
who  hated  the  principle  of  State  control  over  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  the  man  of  common-sense  who  recognised  the  glaring  anomaly  of 
a  national  Church  including  a  mere  fraction  of  the  nation,  were  all 
able  to  combine  in  an  assault  upon  the  institution,  and  to  persuade 
themselves  that  its  destruction  was  the  most  important  step  towards 
the  reconciliation  of  Ireland. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  having  found  firm  ground  for  action 
followed  up  his  declaration  of  opinion  by  the  introduction  of  three 
resolutions.    The  first  contained  the  gist  of  the  matter. 


^'^r  It  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  was 
iridi  ohuroh.  necessary  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should 
cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property.  The  other 
two  were  in  fact  corollaries  of  it,  and  stated  that  subject  to  the  fore- 
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going  consideration  it  was  expedient  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
personal  interests  by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage,  and  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland  to 
objects  of  immediate  necessity,  pending  the  final  decision  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  an  address  should  be  "  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
praying  her  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the 
temporalities  of  the  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities  and  benefices  of  Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof." 
The  30th  of  March  was  appointed  for  the  debate  on  the  resolutions. 
Before  the  day  arrived  Mr.  Disraeli  had  found  an  opportunity  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  stating  that  the  crisis  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said  was  in  England  rather  than  in  Ireland,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose is  now  avowed,  and  that  by  a  powerful  party,  of  -.j^^^.,  . 
destroying  that  sacred  union  between  Church  aud  State  m  diaMtoUkh- 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  our  civilisa-  "*~*' 
tion  and  is  the  only  security  for  our  religious  libertiy."  This  expresses 
the  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  measure.  Ilie  Prime  Minister 
asserted,  not  without  attracting  much  contemptuous  commentary,  that 
the  Eitualists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  league  to  destroy  the 
Church  of  England.  He  believed  in  the  advantage  of  endowments 
partly,  as  he  said,  as  a  means  of  preventing  Government  from  degen- 
erating into  mere  police,  partly  because  the  interference  of  the  State 
secured  a  large  amount  of  religious  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church  itself;  and  he  saw — what  his  opponents  at  the  time  vigor- 
ously denied  but  what  appears  to  be  imquestionably  true — that  the 
principles  involved  in  the  attack  upon  the  Irish  Church  must  sooner 
or  later  justify  an  attack  upon  the  Church  in  England  as  well  The 
reasonableness,  even  the  abstract  correctness,  of  his  views  seem  to 
have  made  him  forget  or  despise  the  special  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  abolition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  little  short  of  a 
necessity.  For  in  fact  the  conditions  which  alone  gave  truth  to  the 
Premier's  views  were  entirely  wanting.  The  higher  aims  implied  by 
a  junction  of  Church  and  State  are  obtainable  only  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  them  is  supported  by  national  feeling,  and  a  Government 
sinks  to  something  even  lower  than  a  mere  police  administration 
when  its  union  with  religion  consists  only  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
hollow  institution  repugnant  and  even  insulting  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  governed. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Its  maintenance  produced  no  practical  oppression, 
but   its  existence  and  recognition  by  Government  was  a  standing 
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memoriiil  of  the  cause  of  all  Irish  difficulties  —  the  rule  of  the 
minority.  Neither  its  history,  nor  its  present  condition,  justified  for 
ooBdittott  tA  *  nioment  its  claim  to  nationality.  Called  into  existence 
the  iridi  by  the  forcible  appointment  of  Protestant  Bishops  by 

°**""^  the  Tudorg,  endowed  with  the  forfeited  property  of 

patriotic  rebels  by  the  early  Stuarts,  officered  chiefly  by  men  of 
English  birth  and  training,  and  for  years  supported  by  penal  laws  of 
the  greatest  stringency,  it  remained  the  Church  of  probably  not  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  nation.  In  Connaught  the  Anglicans  were  hut 
4  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  Leinster  11  per  cent.,  in  Munster  5, 
and  even  in  Protestant  Ulster  only  20  per  cent.  In  hundreds  of 
parishes  there  was  no  church,  the  incumbent  was  an  absentee  and  the 
duties  required  for  the  care  of  the  dozen  or  so  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  performed  for  some  slight  pittance  by  a  curate.  In 
1849  Mr.  George  Moore  could  say  in  Parliament^  "  I  myself  pay  tithes 
in  eight  parishes  ;  in  the  whole  of  these  there  is  not  one  church,  one 
glebe,  or  one  resident  clergyman.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
single  Protestant  in  the  whole  eight  parishes,  and  I  do  not  believe 
•  that  divine  service  according  to  the  Protestant  ritual  has  been  cele- 
brated in  any  of  them  since  the  Reformation."  A  revenue  of  abont 
j£600,000  drawn  from  tithes  and  land  was  in  the  hands  of  this  empty 
and  pretentious  corporation.  Many  times  propositions  either  for  its 
reformation  or  for  a  division  of  its  property  had  been  brought  before 
the  House,  only  to  be  met  by  the  Government,  whether  it  were  Whig 
or  Conservative,  with  a  direct  refusal  to  consider  the  question,  or  by 
a  declaration  that  the  time  for  considering  it  had  not  yet  come.  Of 
such  a  character  had  been  the  reply  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844, 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1864.  , 

Circumstances  had  now  convinced  that  statesman  that  the  pressing 
necessity  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  refused  to  recognise,  and  the  time 
for  Parliamentary  action  which  he  had  himself  declared  to  be  still  dis- 
tant, had  at  length  arrived.  Once  convinced  of  this,  he  set  to  work 
with  his  usual  energy.  The  union  of  the  Opposition  rendered  the 
eventual  success  of  the  resolutions  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  when 
they  came  to  be  directly  opposed  on  principle.  But  Lord  Stanley  as 
the  spokesman  of  Government  attempted  to  raise  a  side  issue  on  a 
very  reasonable  ground  ;  and  when,  on  the  30th  of  March,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  establishment.  Lord  Stanley  prodnced 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  although  modifications  in  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Church  of  Ireland  might  on  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
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sion  appear  necessary,  any  proposition  tending  to  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  that  Church  ought  to  be  reserved  for  a 
new  Parliament.  The  late  Keform  Bill  created  a  vastly  extended 
constituency,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that  so  important 
a  constitutional  change  as  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  ooTenmoit 
Church  should  be  reserved  for  what  was  now  allowed  JJJlSl^oo  the 
to  be  the  true  representation  of  the  country.  A  four  !«»»» Omrch. 
days'  debate  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Mr,  Gladstone's 
motion,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  the  first  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-five.  Two  such  severe  defeats  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  been  followed  by  the  immediate  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministry,  and  such  was  the  course  which  the  Liberals 
considered  to  be  imperatively  forced  upon  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  might  on 
the  other  hand  have  produced  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
immediately  adopt  either  course.  In  spite  of  the  bitterest  invectives 
he  neither  resigned  nor  dissolved.  In  his  explanation  on  the  4th  of 
May  he  stated  that  in  his  interview  with  the  Queen  he  DinMU  nftuei 
had  first  advised  dissolution,  at  the  same  time  offering  *«"^«»- 
to  resign ;  that  the  Queen  had  taken  time  to  consider,  and  had 
decided  to  decline  his  resignation,  but  to  authorise  him  to  dis- 
solve if  the  state  of  public  business  required  it.  Kather  unreasonably 
the  Liberals,  very  angry  at  being  deprived  of  immediate  power, 
attacked,  the  Premier  with  bitter  violence,  accusing  him  of  forcing 
the  Queen  unconstitutionally  to  the  front,  of  keeping  in  his  hands  a 
penal  power  of  dissolution  if  Parliament  displeased  him,  of  having 
been  ready  to  appeal  to  the  existing  constituencies  in  spite  of  Lord 
Stanley's  motion,  and  of  having  advised  a  dissolution  upon  no  great 
principle,  since  the  majority  in  the  House  was  clear,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  as  he  hoped  his  own  Ministry.  The  Premier 
and  his  friends  denied  all  idea  of  the  penal  use  of  dissolution,  and 
while  declaring  their  intention  to  vote  against  further  measures  of 
disestablishment  professed  themselves  willing  to  facilitate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Beform  measures  so  as  to  allow  of  a  dissolution  in  the 
summer  and  an  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies  in  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  it  necessary  to  push  forward  his  measure.  His  two 
remaining  resolutions  were  carried,  together  with  a  suspensory  Act  to 
prevent  new  appointments  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  restrain 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  solid  ground- 
work as  he  thought  would  thus  be  laid  for  immediate  legislation  in 
the  new  Parliament.  The  suspensory  Act  was  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  majority  with  which  it  was  carried  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  gave  a  fresh  indication  of  the  complete  superiority 
of  the  Opposition  in  that  House. 

In  accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  GoTemment  the  Beform 
Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completed.  By  the  Irish  Bill 
the  franchise  in  the  boroughs  was  lowered  from  £8  to  ;£4;  no 
]HihAB«  alteration  was    made   in  the  counties,  and   a  lodger 

^J'^JJ^dT  frMic^e.  o^  £^^  annual  ralue  was  created.  Objection 
j«iy  IMS.  was  made  to  the  maintenance  of  the  £12  franchise  in 
counties  as  being  too  high,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  £A  rating  in 
boroughs,  while  household  suffrage  had  been  granted  in  England, 
but  the  Crovemment  carried  its  measure,  which  added  about  28,000 
voters  in  the  boroughs,  and  slightly  lowered  the  number  in  the 
counties.  With  regard  to  Scotland  the  Government  proposed  a  Bill 
similar  in  principle  to  the  English  Bill  The  borough  franchise  was 
to  be  extended  to  all  householders  paying  rates.  In  the  counties 
the  ownership  of  land  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £5,  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  holding  of  £12  was  to  confer  the  franchise.  Seven  new 
seats  were  to  be  given  to  Scotland  and  to  form  an  addition  to  the 
members  in  the  House.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  opposition  arose. 
An  increase  of  the  representation  was  much  disliked,  and  finally  it 
was  agreed  that  seven  small  English  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised 
and  their  representatives  given  to  Scotland.  Another  change  of  some 
importance  was  made  in  Committee.  The  rating  quaUfication 
attached  to  the  franchise  was  removed,  but  the  occupation  qualifica- 
tion for  counties  raised  to  £14.  With  these  alterations  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  was  carried.  A  Bill  arranging  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs  completed  the  Reform  legislation. 

The  indications  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli  before  the  last  election  as 
to  the  probable  topics  which  would  occupy  Parliament  had  proved 
correct.  Public  attention  had  been  directed  ahnost  exclusively  to 
the  representation  and  the  Church.  The  wide  Reform  Bill  which 
had  been  passed  had  brought  one  of  those  questions  to 
oompviioiT  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  other,  indissolubly 
chureh  »*••.  though  almost  accidentally  bound  up  with  the  difficulties 
of  Ireland,  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  hanging.  But  on  one  point  at 
least  in  connection  with  the  Church  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at. 
The  vexed  question  of  compulsory  Church  rates,  which  since  1833 
had  constantly  been  before  Parliament,  was  set  at  rest.  In  this  case  as 
in  that  of  the  representation  the  solution  took  a  liberal  form,  in  spite 
of  the  known  wishes  of  the  party  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  adopting 
a  suggestion  let  fall  by  Mr.  Bright,  had  introduced  a  Bill  on  the 
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19th  of  February  embodying  a  sort  of  compromise.  Some  of  the 
details  were  changed  in  the  Upper  House  but  the  principle  was 
accepted ;  and  by  the  Bill  as  passed,  while  all  power  of  compulsory 
enforcement  of  rates  was  taken  away  from  the  vestries,  and  thus  the 
grievance  of  the  dissenters  removed,  the  machinery  of  the  vestries 
remained  untouched,  and  they  were  allowed  to  raise  voluntary  rates. 
A  body,  the  name  and  powers  of  which  were  well  known  was  thus 
maintained,  and  in  many  instances  where  dissenters  were  few  little 
if  any  practical  change  resulted. 

The  necessary  business  having  been  got  through.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  31st  of  July  on  the  understanding  that  a  dissolu- 
tion should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  new  constituencies.  The  Ministry  were  able  to  intro-  ^,  . ,, 
duce  at  least  one  satisfactory  clause  in  the  Queen's  Speech  pwiiament  and 
when  they  stated  that  it  had  proved  unnecessary  for  "^  •*•«<*•*»• 
some  time  to  exercise  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  granted  to  the 
Executive,  and  that  no  person  was  at  that  time  detained  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  The 
elections,  which  immediately  followed  the  dissolution  in  November, 
were  naturally  watched  with  great  interest,  as  the  result  of  the  new 
Reform  Bill  was  as  yet  uncertain.  In  Scotland  and  the  English 
boroughs  it  secured  a  great  success  for  the  Liberal  party,  but  in  the 
counties  the  Conservatives  obtained  considerable  triumphs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  defeated  for  South- West  Lancashire,  Lord  Harting- 
ton  lost  his  seat  for  the  Northern  division  of  the  same  county.  Upon 
the  whole  return  the  gain  of  the  Liberal  party  was  about  15,  and  the 
Parliament  was  estimated  to  consist  of  389  Liberals  and  272  Con- 
servatives. An  examination  of  the  total  number  of  votes  recorded 
showed  a  Liberal  majority  of  524,709.  The  minority  clause  had  in 
most  cases  produced  the  result  intended,  but  in  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  the  Liberal  majority  was  so  overwhelming  p„.  ^^^,  ^, 
that  three  members  of  that  party  were  in  each  case  Kintsfenr. 
elected.  It  is  observable  that  there  were  no  less  than  ^^'  ** ***** 
227  new  members  in  the  House.  The  preponderance  of  his 
opponents  was  so  clear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  wisely  determined  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  time  which  must  have  attended  his  reappearance  in  the 
House  as  Premier  at  the  head  of  a  certain  minority,  and  resigned  on 
the  4th  of  December  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MINISTRY,  December  6, 1868. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,    .  .Mr.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Chanoellorf Lord  Hatherley. 

President  of  the  CoiwciZ,       ....  Lord  Ripen. 

Lord  Privy  Seal, Lord  Kimberley. 

ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer Mr.  Lowe. 

HojM  Secretary, Mr.  Brace. 

Colonial  Secretary, Lord  Granville. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Clarendon. 

War  Secretary Mr.  Gardwell. 

Indian  Secretary DukeofAl^yll. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admircdty,  .  Mr.  Childers. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade,    .  .  Mr.  Bright. 

Postmaster-General, Lord  Hartington. 

President  ofthe  Poor-Law  Board, .        .        .  Mr.  Goschen. 

Chancellor  of  the  Dvxihy  of  Lancaster,    .        .  Lord  Dafibrin. 
Vice-President  of  Committee  of  Council  on 

Education, Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Spencer. 

Lord  Chancellor Mr.  O'Hagan. 

Chi^f  Secretary, Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  July  1870,  on  Lord  Clarendon's  deatli  :— 

Lord  Privy  Seal Lord  Halifax. 

Colonial  Secretary, Lord  Kimberley. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Granville. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  February  1871  :— 

Mr.  Goschen. 


First  Lord  ofthe  Admiralty, 
President  of  th^  Board  of  Trade,   . 
Postmaster-General,       ,        .        . 
President  of  the  L  cal  Government  Board, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  .        .       ^ 


Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Lord  Hartington. 


The  following  changes  took  place  iu  October  1872  :— 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Selbome. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster, Mr.  Childers. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  September  1873  :— 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, .       .       .       ;    Mr.  Gladstone. 
Home  Secretary,     .        .       .        .        .       .    Mr.  Lowe. 

President  ofthe  Council,       .       .       .       .Mr.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare). 


A' 


S  a  matter  of  course  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  resignation  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  whom  a  seat  had  been  found  at  Greenwich,  was 
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called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Ministry.     With  unusual 
rapidity  he  collected  a  Cabinet,  including  with  the  chief  ^,^^^, 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  several  of  the  most  important  um^mtj. 
members  of  the  more  advanced  Liberal  section,  among  ^••*  *'  "•** 
them  Mr.  Bright.    The  new  Premier,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Greenwich,  pointed  out  as  objects  of  special  attention  certain  errors 
as  he  conceived  in  the  new  Reform  Bill,  especially  the  want  of  proper 
security  for  free  voting ;  the  question  of  education,  in  the  Universities, 
in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  its  piimaiy  branch  ; 
economy  and  retrenchment,  disregarded  as  he  declared  by  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  lastly,  and  of  most  importance,  the  Irish  question  in  its 
twofold  aspects  of  the  Church  and  the  Land. 

The  events  of  the  last  session  made  it  necessary  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  Church  should  become  the  prominent  measure  of  the  new 
Parliament.    Its  disestablishment  had  formed  the  rally- 
ing-point  of  the  broken  forces  of  the  Liberal  party ;  Mr.   diiMUbiuii- 
Gladstone's  resolutions  with  regard  to  it  had  caused  the  SJJJ^iSJi 
fall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry ;  it  was  for  the  especial  latroduead. 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out  that  he  had  been  called  to 
power,  and  early  in  the  session,  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  rose  to 
explain  to  the  House  his  intentions  with  regard  to  it.    From  that 
day  to  the  end  of  July  it  formed  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  both  in 
Parliament'and  outside.     Seldom  has  a  Bill  excited  more  interest  or 
more  vehement  opposition.    It  seemed  to  touch  some  of  the  principles 
most  tenderly  cherished  by  a  large  number  of  Englishmen ;  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism,  the  sanctity  of 
property.    Robbery  and  confiscation  were  words  freely  used  with 
regard  to  it — words  rendered  more  bitter  in  their  meaning  because  the 
robbeiy  was  applied  to  sacred  things  and  carried  with  it  to  many 
minds  the  entire  dissociation  of  politics  and  religion.    The  measure, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  of  extreme  lucidity,  in- 
volved many  difficult  details,  but  consisted  virtually  in  the  transfer- 

nce  of  all  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  nation,  the 
restoration  to  a  new  and  independent  Church  body  of  a  sufficient 
portion  to  satisfy  all  vested  interests,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamities  and  sufiferings  not 
provided  for  by  the  Poor-Law.  The  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church 
consisted  of  the  tithes,  of  lands,  and  of  money.  The  tithe — already 
commuted  to  a  rent-charge — ^was  to  be  purchased  by  the  landlords, 
and  was  estimated  to  produce  ^£9,000,000.  The  lands  or  permanent 
rents  were  valued  at  £6,260,000.     On  the  whole,  including  the 
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"regiom  donum,''  or  gift  to  the  PresbyteiiaiiB,  and  the  Maynooth 
grant,  which  weie  to  be  withdrawn  aa  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  disestabUshment  of  the  Church,  the  sum  amounted  to  about 
£16,000,000.  The  disestablishment  was  to  take  place  on  the  1st 
of  January  1671.  All  incumbents,  including  the  Bishops,  were  to 
be  compensated  for  their  life  interests.  The  same  rule  was  to  apply 
to  curates,  their  stipends  having  been  previously  deducted  &om  the 
income  on  which  the  compensation  to  the  incumbents  was  calculated. 
Those  churches  which  were  in  good  repair  and  could  be  used  were 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Church  body,  as  were  also  the 
parsonage  houses,  subject  to  the  repayment  to  the  State  of  the  build- 
ing charges  already  advanced  by  Grovemment.  Private  endowments 
given  since  the  year  1660  also  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Charch. 
In  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated  in  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
Parliament  would  restore  about  £1§,0W,§(I§  to  the  Church,  when 
re-formed  as  a  voluntary  association.  The  income  of  the  surplus  was 
according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  not  to  be  applied  to  religious 
purposes,  but  to  meet  unavoidable  calamity,  and  should  be  used,  it 
was  suggested,  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
lunatic  and  idiot  asylums,  and  various  forms  of  hospitals.  The 
opposition  was  based  upon  the  grounds  already  indicated.  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  one  of  sheer  confiscation,  reiterating  his 
abstract  admiration  for  an  endowed  religion,  for  the  dignity  with 
which  it  invested  the  civil  government,  and  the  comparative  freedom 
which  it  secured.  But  there  was  about  his  opposition  a  want  of 
earnestness  which  seemed  to  prove  that  he  recognised  the  certainty  of 
defeat.  Nor  were  his  arguments  difficult  to  answer.  The  union  of 
the  Protestant  Church  with  the  State  in  Ireland  had  certainly  pro- 
duced no  good  results  on  the  government ;  it  had  tended  to  accentuate 
religious  differences  and  render  them  political,  and  the  Establishment 
had  signally  failed  in  all  the  duties  of  a  national  Church.  With 
regard  to  confiscation,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  could  answer  that 
when  money  has  been  given  to  Corporations  for  a  special  end,  and 
that  end  has  neither  been  attained  nor  appears  possible  of  attainment, 
or  when  the  property  thus  given  does  not  seem  to  have  been  rightly 
used,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  intervene.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  were  uiged  with  much  ability  during  long  and  brilliant 
debates ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  a  certainty,  no  important  amendment  was  carried 
in  committee,  and  it  passed  the  Lower  House  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  a  hundred.  * 
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The  public  had  detected  an  air  of  unreality  in  the  defence  of  the 
Church  in  the  Lower  House,  for  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  had 
prevented  the  adoption  of  that  tone  of  earnestness  which  the  strong 
feelings  excited  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  demanded.  In  the 
Upper  House,  where  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  by  no  means  so  certain, 
the  case  was  different.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  marked 
by  unusual  earnestness  and  ability,  but  the  majority  of  the  Lords  felt 
that  the  national  will  had  been  too  clearly  expressed  to  allow  of  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  was  therefore  passed,  but  with  the 
well  understood  intention  that  considerable  changes  should  be  forced 
upon  the  Government  in  committee.  Accordingly  many  important 
amendments  were  introduced,  both  in  committee  and  subsequently  on 
the  third  reading.  They  included  an  alteration  of  the  ^^^_ 
date,  postponing  for  a  year  the  time  of  disestablishment ;  jm«Bta  of  the 
the  substitution  of  a  lump  sum  for  the  personal  commu-  ^"**  *«'«»*^ 
tation  of  incumbents'  stipends ;  the  restitution  without  payment  of  the 
parsonage  houses  and  glebes ;  the  inclusion  of  all  endowments,  whether 
Crown  or  private,  in  the  sum  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  body, 
and  the  removal  of  the  date  1660  to  a  point  considerably  earlier ;  and 
lastly  the  appropriation  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  of  the 
surplus  to  religious  purposes.  It  was  calculated  that  these  amendments 
would  on  the  whole  add  £4,000,000  to  the  £10,000,000  which  the 
Conmions  had  consented  to  restore,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  would 
render  the  Bill  little  short  of  a  measure  of  re-endowment.  Thus 
amended,  the  Bill  passed  the  House,  coupled  however  with  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  forty-two  peers  headed  by  Lord  Derby  briefly  summing 
up  the  chief  arguments  against  the  Bill :  the  danger  of  beginning  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  the  shock  which  would  be  given  to 
the  security  of  property,  the  alienation  of  the  loyal  Protestants,  and 
the  weakness  of  a  voluntary  Church  to  withstand  the  organisation  of 
Home.  The  amendments  appeared  so  vitally  to  affect  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  that  the  Government  regarded  them  as  inadmissible,  and 
when  they  were  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  that  all  the  most  important  of  them  should  be  rejected. 
The  indirect  opposition  of  the  Lords  had  roused  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  Liberal  party  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  his  motion,  and  as  the  Lords 
appeared  to  be  equally  firm  in  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
amendments,  a  decided  and  dangerous  breach  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  appeared  imminent.  To  the  general 
surprise  the  crisis  was  avoided.    Lord  Cairns  rose  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  and  ezj^ained  that^  oonsideniig  the  dangerous 
aflbin,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibilit j  of  ent< 
negotiations  with  Lotd  GranTiUe  withoat  oonsolting  his  frie 
result  had  been  a  compromise  which  he  recommended  his  "fl^r 
accept.  Under  the  show  of  compromise  it  was  in  fact  a  burC^ 
Instead  of  the  additional  £4,000,000  the  new  Church  was  to 
satisfied  with  £850,000 ;  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million  was  to  covet 
all  the  claims  for  private  endowments ;  the  old  date  of  disestabM- 
ment  was  to  be  maintained ;  while  the  definite  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  to  any  specific  objects,  whether  religious  or  charitable,  vas 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  and  its  employment  left  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  matter  of  course  supported  tiie 
arrangement  which  his  colleague  had  made,  and  recommended  the 
House  to  aecept  the  compromise  at  once.  His  su^estion  being 
complied  with  the  Bill  became  law,  and  the  great  question  of  dis- 
establishment was  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church,  full 
jtofom  of  the  *®  ^  ^^  ^^  obvious  anomalies,  the  best  means  of  gather- 
iriifc  land  ing  his  party  around  him.  He  had  been  successful ;  and 
**^  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  majority,  he 

did  not  shrink  from  attacking  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  the 
land.  It  was  generally  recognised  that  the  political  agitation  in 
Ireland  found  its  chief  support  in  agrarian  discontent  All  parties 
in  England  were  anxious  to  believe  that  the  pronounced  disloyalty 
of  the  Fenian  movement  was  a  thing  of  foreign  growth,  and  it  was 
customary  to  point  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  but  a  small  number 
of  the  agricultural  population  had  been  involved  in  it  There  was 
some  truth  in  this  view.  The  priesthood  had  declared  itself  opposed 
to  Fenianism,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  took  no  active  part  in  it ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  sign  of  popular  opposition  to  the 
movement,  nor  any  attempt  to  support  the  power  of  the  law.  Even 
granting  the  slightness  of  the  co-operation  afforded  by  the  agricultural 
classes  to  the  Irish- American  propaganda,  it  remained  to  be  explained 
why  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America  were  burning  with  hatred  against 
the  English  Government,  and  why  there  was  sufficient  sympathy  with 
this  feeling  among  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  allow  of 
any  reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  insurrection. 

The  answer  to  both  questions  was  to  be  found  in  the  concentrated 
animosity  existing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  class,  a  hostility 
so  pronounced  and  so  long-lived  that  it  was  expressed  without  exag- 
geration in  the  commonly  used  words,  "  the  land  war."    There  were 
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many  reasons  for  this  severance  of  classes.  For  the  most  part  placed 
in  posseesion  of  their  property  after  conquest  and  confiscation  of 
which  the  memory  was  not  forgotten,  and  by  changes  in  the  law 
wliich  had  suddenly  obliterated  the  whole  pre-existing  system  of 
tribal  property >  di£fering  generally  from  their  tenants  in  religion  and 
in  ra{^,  frequently  absentees,  and  the  representatives  of  tim  iriA  tad 
a  stem  ascendancy  supported  by  penal  laws  of  fearful  JjSjJilJSj 
severity,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  failed  to  acquire  trMUd. 
that  position  of  friendly  and  unquestioned  superiority  which  they 
held  in  England.  But  old  and  historic  animosity  could  scarcely 
have  survived  through  several  centuries  had  not  the  land  system 
tended  constantly  to  preserve  it.  Theoretically  the  land  law  of 
Ireland  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Practically  applied 
in  a  country  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  dissimilar,  its  working 
produced  very  dififerent  results.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  land 
was  legally  the  absolute  possession  of  the  landlord,  to  use  as  he  would, 
to  let  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  and  to  whom  he  pleased.  In  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  the  occupier  was  supposed  to  enter  into  a  free  contract 
with  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land.  In  England  the  supposi- 
tion was  practically  true.  The  tenant  was  usually  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, free  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  country  he  might  prefer,  a 
business  man,  in  fact,  whose  trade  was  agriculture.  Failing  the 
opportunity  to  employ  his  capital  in  that  particular  business,  other 
means  for  its  employment  were  readily  open  to  him.  In  Ireland  the 
tenant  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  poor  man,  with  just  capital 
enough  to  carry  on  a  little  farm  by  his  own  labour,  and  without  aJiy 
other  possible  means  of  livelihood.  While  in  the  one  cas«tjthe  land- 
lord was  compelled  by  the  competition  of  capital  to  limit  his  demands 
for  rent,  and  to  treat  his  tenant  as  an  equal  party  in  a  free  bargain, 
in  Ireland  the  competition  lay  wholly  on  the  other  side ;  the  tenant 
must  have  land  or  starve,  the  hindlord  was  absolute  master  of  the 
position.  This  primary  difference  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  second 
of  evelU  more  importance.  In  England  the  landlord  let  to  his  tenant 
a  farm.  He  erected  the  buildings  and  kept  them  in  substantial 
repair ;  he  carried  out,  or  assisted  in  carrying  out,  all  improvements  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  between  himself  and  his  tenant  it  was  not 
unreasonable  that  he  should  regard  the  improvements  as  his  own. 
In  Ireland,  though  there  were  exceptions,  the  prevalent  custom  was 
that  the  landlord  should  let  the  land  only ;  the  tenant  put  up  such 
buildings  as  he  required,  and  carried  out  improvements  at  his  own 
cost ;  in  very  many  cases  the  whole  value  of  the  property  came  from 
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the  tenant's  labour.  Yet  legall]^,  as  in  England,  upon  the  close  of  a 
tenancy  the  landlord  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
improvements.  Gircomstances  had  brought  it  about  that  the  common 
tenure  of  the  farmers  in  Ireland  was  tenancy  at  wilL  Tbey  were 
without  lease  or  other  written  contract,  and  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  holdings  at  six  months'  notice.  There  were  no  doabt 
considerable  tracts  of  land  where  the  English  system  existed  in  its 
proper  form;  on  some  estates  there  were  large  farms  with  the 
improvements  and  buildings  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  and  occupied 
by  farmers  of  substance  holding  leases  ;  but  generally  speaking,  what 
may  be  called  the  Irish  system  prevailed,  consisting  of  small  holdings, 
some  very  small,  occupied  by  men  themselves  labourers,  improved  at 
the  cost  of  the  tenant  and  held  at  will. 

From  these  conditions  arose  an  opposition  in  the  mind  of  the 
iMvitaU*  COB-  tenant  between  law  and  right.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
fhalSdr  ^'  suade  himself  that  that  law  was  righteous  which  enabled 
■y**«'  his  landlord,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his  will,  to  rob  Iiiin 

of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  turn  him,  stripped  perhaps  of  all 
his  property,  loose  upon  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  atrocioas 
agrarian  crimes  of  Ireland  are  traceable  to  this  cause.  Eviction 
implied  not  only  probable  starvation,  but  carried  with  it  a  legal 
robbery  against  which  the  tenant  had  no  redress.  The  inequality  of 
the  law  drove  him  to  seek  for  justice  in  other  directions,  and  associa- 
tions, at  first  violent  and  open,  but  subsequently  even  more  dangerous 
in  their  secrecy,  with  a  terrible  and  inexorable  code  of  vengeance, 
filled  Ireland  with  barbarous  murders  in  the  effort  to  give  effect 
to  the  wild  popular  idea  of  justice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  many  acts  of  harshness  or  injustice  to  excite  the 
angry  feeling  of  the  people  ;  a  few  notorious  instances  occurring  from 
time  to  time  would  be  sufficient  to  show  only  too  plainly  the  possi- 
bility of  such  action,  and  to  excite  in  the  tenants  a  general  feelmg  of 
insecurity,  and  a  widespread  abhorrence  of  the  law  which  tolerated 
and  supported  such  arbitrary  conduct.  It  would  be  unjust  to  speak 
of  the  landlords  as  a  class  as  tyrannical  or  cruel.  In  many  cases 
estates  were  kindly  managed,  and  the  custom  which  regarded  the 
improvements  as  the  property  of  the  tenants  was  respected.  But 
there  were  too  many  examples  of  a  contrary  description.  The  horrors 
of  the  famine  had  given  rise  to  a  strong  conviction  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  excessive ;  and  not  only  in  pursuit  of  better 
rents,  but  in  the  full  belief  that  they  were  really  improving  the  con- 
'•tion  of  the  country,  landlords  had  entered  upon  the  process  of 
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clearing  their  estates,  and  carried  it  out  undeterred  by  the  terrible 
results  of  eviction.  Less  praiseworthy  objects  had  sometimes  led  to 
similar  results ;  there  were  cases  in  which  the  tenantry  of  estates 
were  kept  under  continual  notice  of  ejectment,  and  thus  practically 
entirely  at  the  command  of  their  landlords ;  there  were  instances  of 
evictions  for  political  reasons,  for  religious  reasons,  or  for  infractions 
of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  estate.  The  very  efforts  of  the  English 
Parlianient  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
to  introduce  more  capital,  had  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
evil  By  that  series  of  Acts  which  were  incerp«rated  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Act,  the  legislature  had  intended  to  relieve  the  insolvent 
landlords,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  a  class  of  wealthier  men. 
But  with  freer  sale,  the  possession  of  land  had  become  desirable 
merely  as  an  investment,  and  considerable  landed  property  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men  determined  to  make  the  best  of  their 
purchase,  and  to  work  their  land  to  the  best  advantage  for  them- 
selves, irrespective  of  their  tenants. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  clearances  and  the  Entumbered 
Estates  Act  had  in  part  produced  the  effect  desired.  «^^.  .^ 
The  wealth  of  the  country  had  considerably  increased,  teiutau  for 
the  value  of  the  live-stock  upon  the  land  had  nearly  J^^om  oT*"' 
doubled,  wages  had  since  the  time  of  the  Devon  Com-  "i«.  «*  '•*' 
mission  risen  more  than  a  half,  and  although  rents  had 
increased  they  were  lower  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the  land. 
But  it  is  not  always  when  at  its  lowest  depression  that  a  people  or  a 
class  are  most  conscious  of  the  ills  from  which  they  suffer.  The  very 
improvement  in  his  material  condition  rendered  it  more  grievous  to 
the  Irish  peasant  fanner  that  he  might  at  any  moment  be  legally 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  outlay.  The  extreme  demand 
based  upon  this  feeling  was  for  fixity  or  perpetuity  of  tenure.  To 
many  men,  who  regarded  such  an  arrangement  as  too  great  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  property,  something  closely  analogous 
to  it,  and  already  existing  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  appeared  neces- 
sary. For  there  was  one  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  inequality 
of  the  law  was  somewhat  repaired  by  usage.  By  what  was  known  as 
"the  Ulster  custom,"  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  continue  his  holding, 
though  without  written  agreement,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  and 
to  part  with  it  if  he  so  chose  upon  payment  for  the  goodwill  by  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  thus  practically  to  receive  compensation  for  his 
improvements.  The  crying  injustice  of  the  law  was  indeed  so 
generally  felt  tliat  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  under  various 
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fonni,  some  custom  of  the  kind  existed.  But  it  was  after  all  a 
custom  only,  and  though  generally  observed,  was  liable  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  law  could  not  recognise  any  limitation  of  a  freehold, 
or  allow  to  the  tenant  any  joint  interest  with  the  landlord  in  the 
land.  To  give  the  Ulster  custom  the  sanction  of  law  would  have 
satisfied  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  the  requirements  of  the  Iiisli 
tenants.  For  their,  conception  of  property  in  land  was  widely 
different  from  that  held  by  the  greater  part  .of  Englishmen.  They 
did  not  recognise  the  landlord's  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
land  ;  they  understood  that  he  had  a  claim  to  a  hxs  rent,  and  were 
at  this  time  certainly  willing  to  pay  it.  But,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  they  thought  the  occupier  bad  a  real  interest  in  the  land. 
This  interest  they  considered  that  the  occupier  had  a  right  to  sell 
The  rent  they  thought  should  be  fixed,  not  by  competition,  in  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  tenant  must 
always  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  by  some  external  and  disinterested 
authority.  Their  theory  led  in  its  completeness  to  those  three 
demands  which  subsequently  became  so  prominent,  fixity  of  tenure, 
freedom  of  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest,  and  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  an 
authoritative  Court. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  evils  of  the  Irish  land  system  had 
Falter  f  escapcd  full  notice  in  Parliament.  When  the  coimtry 
Tiou  effort!  at  was  Settling  down  after  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  fEtmine, 
uad  reform.  ^^^  ^j^^  evictions  which  had  followed  that  crisis  had 
lessened  the  population,  and  given  an  opportimity,  of  which  only  too 
large  an  advantage  had  been  taken,  for  consolidating  properties,  Mr. 
Napier,  the  Conservative  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  had  in 
November  1852  produced  a  Bill,  which,  had  it  been  carried,  would 
have  gone  far  to  secure  that  compensation  for  improvements  which 
was  the  great  object  of  the  tenant.  The  support  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  carried  the  Bill  through  two  readings  in  the  Comnaons, 
nor  did  the  change  of  Ministry  influence  it,  and  in  August  1853  it 
was  read  a  third  time.  It  was,  however,  dropped  after  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Again  in  the  following  year  it  passed 
the  Commons,  but  the  feeling  in  regard  to  property  in  the  Upper 
House  again  proved  too  strong  for  it,  and  after  a  hostile  report  from 
a  select  committee'it  was  thrown  out.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  unfavourable  to  any  changes  with  regard  to  land.  Liberal 
in  name,  it  was  essentially  a  Conservative  Ministry,  its  chief 
characteristic  was  its  desire  to  allow  things  to  remain  unchanged.  It 
""suited  that  every  attempt  made  towards  legalising  the  Ulster 
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custom  failed.  A  Bill  for  the  purpose  introduced  by  Mr.  Magoire 
in  1858  was  stigmatised  by  the  Premier  as  '^a  Bill  to  transfer  the 
property  of  one  set  of  persons  to  another  of  a  different  class ; ''  and 
in  1860  the  Government  taking  the  matter  in  hand  even  passed  a 
Bill  affirming  the  principle  that  arrangements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  should  rest  entirely  on  contract,  that  with  regard  to  past 
improyements  the  tenant  should  have  no  daim  for  compensation, 
while  for  improyements  in  the  future  no  compensation  could  be 
claimed  unless  they  were  undertaken  with  the  landlord's  con- 
sent. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Church  had  not  escaped  the  fate 
which  constantly  attended  the  tardy  concessions  of  lurMMd 
England  to  Irish  claims.  Instead  of  producing  order  or  SSmS*"*** 
exciting  any  feeling  of  gratitude  among  the  people,  it  ^Mt. 
appeared  only  to  encourage  further  agitation,  and  to  increase  the 
lawless  disturbance  of  the  country.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1869.  Several  of  the  more  notorious  of  the  Fenian  conyicts  had  been 
amnestied,  and  had  at  once  proceeded  to  declare  their  uncompromising 
hatred  to  England,  and  to  inaugurate  a  fresh  agitation.  The  number 
of  agrarian  outrages  rapidly  increased,  and  before  the  year  closed  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  send  additional  troops  across  the  Channel 
In  recommending  an  alteration  in  the  land  law,  Mr.  Gladstone  laid 
himself  open  to  yery  obvious  comment.  His  opponents  were  not 
only  able  to  stigmatise  his  conduct  as  a  mean  concession  to  disa£Eection, 
they  could  point  out  the  complete  failure  of  the  conciliatory  step 
already  taken,  and  could  charge  the  Government  with  laxity  in  the 
performance  of  its  primary  duty,  the  suppression  of  open  disorder. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Gladstone  deny  the  existence  of  increased  crime.  But 
while  admitting  it,  and  even  allowing  that  his  legislation  by  raising 
hope  had  added  to  the  excitement,  he  took  the  high  ground  that  the 
great  curative  measure  he  was  reconmiending  was  in  itself  just ; 
and  that  its  effects,  though  they  might  be  slow,  must  ultimately 
appear. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  had  undertaken  to  govern  Ireland  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideas,  he  could  hardly  accept  as  the  basis  for  ^^  prowam 
improving  the  land  system  much  less  than  the  view  Mr.  oiaditona 
implied  in  the  Ulster  custom.    But  he  was  not  only  **^* 

bound  to  legislate  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  Irish  ideas,  he  was  also 
bound  by  his  economical  views,  and  by  his  connection  with  a  party 
of  wealth  and  standing,  to  support  as  fully  as  possible  the  rights  of 
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property.  The  problem  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  solve  was  to 
harmonise  views  so  antagonistic  as  those  implied  by  the  fixity  of 
tenure  which  the  Irish  tenant  demanded  and  those  expressed  in  the 
English  meaning  of  the  word  ''freehold,"  and  secondly,  the  Irish 
conception  of  a  fair  rent  with  the  English  economical  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  free  contract.  When  the  Bill  was  laid  before  the  pubHc 
fiM  Mah  L4nA  ^^  became  evident  that  in  the  attempted  compromise  the 
BuiiBtr«4m«4.  (Government  had  been  obliged  .to  incline  considerably 
towards  Irish  ideas.  The  measure  seemed  to  allow  that 
in  Ireland  at  least  the  accepted  view  of  absolute  property  in  land 
was  untenable,  and  to  acknowledge  definitely  not  only  this  right  of 
an  occupier  to  the  improvements  he  had  made,  but  aliso  to  his  occu- 
pation. The  Ulster  custom  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  legislation  with 
regard  to  tenancies  at  wiU.  Where  that  custom  existed  it  was  to 
receive  the  force  of  law;  where  analogous  though  less  definite 
customs  obtained,  they  were  to  be  recognised  if  the  tenant  was 
disturbed  by  his  landlord  except  for  non-payment  of  rent;  and, 
where  no  such  custom  existed,  compensation  for  improvement  and 
for  disturbance,  according  to  a  certain  scale,  was  rendered  imperative, 
and  courts  were  established  to  settle  questions  which  would  certainly 
arise  under  the  Bill.  Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  measure  was 
a  first  step  towards  a  system  of  dual  ownership.  But  upon  granting 
long  leases  a  landlord  might  free  his  property  from  the  restrictions 
which  legalised  custom  laid  upon  it,  and  a  second  part  of  the  measure 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  proprietory  instead  of  a  tenant 
class.  Public  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  were  to  be  authorised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.  The  necessity  of  legislating  upon 
the  land  in  Ireland  was  so  generally  felt  that  tiie  Bill  was  received 
with  general  acquiescence,  and  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  very 
large  majority.  Such  opposition  as  it  encountered  was  offered  in 
committee.  The  point  which  afforded  the  great  opportunity  for  a 
party  division  was  the  compensation  allowed  for  disturbance,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  allowed  for  improvements.  This  was  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
pointed  out  a  real  change  in  the  nature  of  property  in  land.  The 
scale  of  compensation,  which  varied  according  to  the  value  of  the 
holding  from  seven  to  two  year's  rent,  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
occupier  to  the  actual  possession  of  that  proportion  at  least  of  his 
holding.  The  tenant  thus  became  a  joint  proprietor  with  the  land- 
lord. Mr.  Disraeli's  argument  was  at  the  time  contraiiicted  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  who  declared  that  the  compensation  was  only 
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allowed  to  cover  the  loss  which  eviction  caused.  But  his  contention 
that  the  concession  would  lead,  as  dual  ownership  has  constantly 
done,  to  increased  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  to  a 
general  refusal  to  pay  rent,  proved  only  too  prophetic.  The  division 
showed  the  strength  of  the  Grovemment,  which  obtained  a  majority 
of  seventy-four  in  favour  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  upon  this  point. 
Indeed,  although  a  vast  number  of  amendments  were  proposed  in  both 
Houses,  none  of  them  were  carried  which  at  all  vitally  affected  the 
measure,  and  by  the  1st  of  August  it  had  passed  through  all  its 
stages.  Great  and  almost  revolutionary  though  it  was,  it  did  not 
produce  all  the  good  which  was  expected  of  it.  The  landlords  found 
means  to  thwart  its  operation.  The  purchase  clauses  became  in- 
effective, because  the  owners  of  property  preferred  to  sell  even  at 
lower  prices  to  fellow-owners  rather  than  to  their  tenants.  They  took 
advantage  also  of  loopholes  which  had  unfortunately  been  left, 
enabling  them  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  action  of  the  Bill. 
Their  liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  their  tenants  was  restricted 
only  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  proved  insufficient  to  deter  them  from 
pursuing  their  old  course,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  evictions,  instead  of 
decreasing,  became  more  numerous  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
law. 

While  the  Land  Bill  was  still  before  the  House,  after  its  second 
reading,  and  before  it  passed  into  Committee,  it  had  been  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  and  rapidly  pass  a  Bill  ••rration  Act. 
known  as  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  the  suppression  ^'^  ** 
of  disorder.     The  use  of  firearms  was  forbidden  in  proclaimed  districts, 
the  powers  of  the  police  were  considerably  increased,  magistrates  were 
intrusted  with  a  large  summary  jurisdiction,  and  a  change  of  venue 
in  trials  was  authorised.    The  Government  was  also  given  the  power 
of  suppressing  newspapers,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  iustifying  its 
action  if  the  owners  of  the  paper  proceeded  against  it. 

The  defects  in  the  land  law  were  not  at  first  obvious.  The 
satisfaction  which  it  gave  to  the  Irish,  in  conjunction  with  the 
stringent  enactments  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  ^-facto 
produced  a  period  of  comparatiye  quiet.  But  it  was  remitiofthe 
evident  that  the  twofold  discontent  of  the  Irish  was  not  "^^•«*^****»* 
satisfied  in  either  of  its  branches.  It  was  no  doubt  much  to  the 
tenant  that  he  should  secure  the  advantages  of  his  own  improvements, 
but  it  was  the  land  itself  at  which  he  really  aimed  ;  and  the  power 
of  eviction,  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  even  implicitly 
allowed   upon  condition  of  compensation  being  paid,  appeared  to 
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leare  the  tenant's  tennre  as  uncertain  as  ever.  There  were  in  fact 
plain  signs  that  the  new  knd  law  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to 
destroy  the  agrarian  agitation,  that  the  religious  equality  granted  by 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  desire  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  evidenced  by  the  amnesty  afforded  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners  in  1869,  were  not  regarded  as  an  adequate  reply  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  national  party.  Armed  as  they  were  with  the 
powers  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  the  Government  were  obliged 
to  appeal  to  Parliament  in  the  very  year  that  the  Land  Act  was 
passed,  for  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  outrages  of  the  Bibbon 
Society  in  West  Meath.  In  that  neighbourhood  all  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  Irish  agrarian  discontent  were  visible,  murders  and 
outrages,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  verdicts  upon 
KiM  of  tht  *^®  criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  Fenianism, 
Homt  Bnia  the  avowcd  object  of  which  was  separation  and  independ- 
m«Trai«at.  ^^^^^  afforded  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  a  new  demand, 
a  sort  of  ill-defined  compromise  between  actual  separation  and  close 
union  with  England,  which  took  the  name  of  Home  Rule.  The 
Parliamentary  advocacy  of  this  scheme  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  who  in  successive  sessions,  with  considerable  effect,  but  without 
any  exact  definition  of  what  he  wanted,  pressed  its  claims  upon 
Parliament.  The  Fenian  leaders,  if  not  active  in  their  support  of  the 
movement,  which  fell  no  doubt  far  short  of  their  objects,  quietly 
acquiesced  in  it.  At  no  time,  however,  during  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Butt  did  the  Home  Rule  movement  assume  a  very  threatening 
aspect,  or  appear  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  people  very  closely.  It 
was  not  until  it  fell  into  the  firmer  hands  of  Mr.  Pamell  that  it  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  theoretical  discussion. 

The  stream  of  reform  which  had  been  pent  up  during  the  long 
Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  now  at  its  full  flood.  The  two 
great  Irish  Bills,  involving  as  they  did  such  important 
ctoveniment  questions  as  the  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
vrogramme.  ^^^  ^^  absolute  character  of  property,  had  necessarily 
taken  the  first  place  in  public  interest.  But  the  programme  of  the 
Government  as  laid  down  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  (Feb.  8, 1870)  had  included  an  immense  varied  of  sub- 
jects, so  many  indeed  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  them  alVfVxXi^ 

he  Ministry  at  all  events  cannot  be  charged  with  delay.  Only 
Bd«e»tioii«i  two  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irbh  Land  Bill, 
refonM.  ^ij^  great  question  of  National  Education  was  brongbt 

forward.    England  had  been  gradually  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its 
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deficiency  in  national  edacation,  and  to  the  necessity  of  improving  it. 
It  was  well  ascertained  that  the  country  was  in  this  respect  far 
behind  many  continental  nations.  The  marvellous  successes  of  Prussia 
were  commonly  traced  to  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  men  compos- 
ing its  armies,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  England  was  to  maintain  its 
forward  position  in  the  world,  the  education  of  the  people  could  be 
no  longer  left  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  Mr.  Forster 
had  been  found  an  able  and  earnest  exponent  of  this  feeling,  and  on 
him,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
devolved  the  duty  of  introducing  and  supporting  the  great  measure 
by  which  the  Ministry  purposed  to  redeem  its  promises.  This  Bill 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a- general  scheme  involving  all  classes  of 
education,  and  portions  of  which  had  already  been  before  the  public. 
Already,  in  1862,  the  training  places  of  the  wealthy  few,  the  Uni- 
versities and  public  schools,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sions with  a  view  to  modification  and  reform.  The  movement  had 
been  carried  further,  and  had  touched  the  secondary  education. 
There  were  scattered  over  Engknd  a  vast  number  of  grammar-schools 
and  educational  foundations  ini^ded  for  the  middle  classes.  There 
was  -  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  resources  thus  offered  for 
education  were  largely  wasted  and  misapplied.  In  1865  a  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Forster  was  a  prominent  member, 
had  been  issued.  The  report  of  this  Commission  had  brought  to 
light  abundant  abuses.  The  education  offered  by  the  grammar- 
schools  was  frequently  not  at  all  that  which  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood required.  Incompetent  or  idle  masters,  content  with  their 
fixed  stipends,  allowed  their  schools  to  fall  into  entire  decay.  The 
very  requirements  of  the  Founder's  Will  in  many  cases  formed  an 
obstacle  to  improvement.  The  Commissioners  not  only  exposed  the 
abuses,  but  entered  into  minute  arguments  as  to  the  Biufor 
remedies.  Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  Bill  more  or  less  in  SdacaSlm 
accordance  with  these  suggestions,  and  although  in  its  im». 
passage  through  Parliament  it  lost  considerably  in  completeness,  its 
main  principles  were  preserved.  Commissioners  were  appointed  with 
power  to  make  new  schemes  ;  and  although  in  1874  a  reactionary 
movement  was  made  with  the  object  of  reversing  the  liberal  religious 
pnq^ples  on  which  the  Commissioners  were  acting,  its  practical  effect 
was  merely  to  transfer  their  power  to  the  already  existing  body  of 
Charity  Commissioners.  In  their  hands  new  schemes  have  continued 
to  be  created,  and  numy  of  the  flagrant  abuses  which  had  disgraced 
the  old  foundation  schools  have  been  removed.     Eyen  before  the 
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appointment  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Gommissios  the  deficiencies  in 
secondary  education  had  been  so  obvious  that  in  1858  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  each  of  them  set-on  foot  a  system  of 
local  examinations,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools, 
whether  private  or  endowed,  was  tested.  By  these  means  both  the 
educational  machinery  and  its  employment  were  largely  improved. 

Of  more  general  importance  was  the  Bill  of  1870  for  national 
elementary  education.  The  small  grant  which  nearly  forty  years 
before  had  been  made  to  support  the  National  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  had  swelled  into  an  annual  sum 
Uttcttfekm  BUL  of  £500,000,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Educa- 
Ptb.  MTO.  ^Jqjj  YisA  grown  into  an  important  department  ctf  the 

administration.  But  voluntary  effort,  even  when  subsidised  by  the 
State,  had  failed  in  its  object.  Much  had  no  doubt  been  achieved,  but 
statistics  showed  only  too  plainly  how  far  the  country  still  was  from 
posseH^ing  an  efficient  system  of  public  education.  It  was  calculated 
that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
children  received  regular  teaching.  All  schemes  for  a  truly  national 
system  had  hitherto  made  shipwreck  on  what  was  spoken  of  as  the 
religious  difficulty.  The  various  religious  denominations  could  agree 
upon  no  general  system  of  undogmatic  religious  teaching,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  extreme  Liberals,  who  were  eager  that  education  should  be 
divorced  from  religion,  and  be  entirely  seoular.  The  subject  had 
come  into  prominence  in  1869  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Melly  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry.  The  Government  had  withstood  the  demand 
on  the  ground  that  sufficient  information  was  already  at  hand,  but 
had  given  an  implied  promise  of  early  legislation.  It  fell  to  Mr. 
Forster  to  redeem  this  pledge.  His  object,  as  he  himself  explained, 
was  to  cover  the  country  with  good  schools  without  the  waste  of 
public  money.  The  Bill  which  was  to  solve  this  problem  pmyr^gyl  to 
foVo  «/^irftnfy|>  iif  fViA  f^^i«^;»py  yolantary  svstfiTyij  but  f^  aupplv  at  the 
public  cost  its  proved  deficiencies.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  out  what  was  wanted.  For  this  purpose  England  was  to  be 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  amount  of  school  accommodation 
afforded  with  that  required  in  each  compared.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  during  which  voluntary  effort  might  be  further  exerted,  the 
deficiencies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  compulsory  erection  of  schools. 
In  calculating  the  amount  of  accommodation  offered  by  any  district^ 
only  those  schools  which  accepted  Government  inspection  and  a  very 
stringent  conscience  clause  were  reckoned.     Accommodation  beiag 
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thus  supplied,  it  became  a  question  how  it  was  to  be  paid  for.  Mr. 
Forster,  believing  that  the  work  of  general  education  would  be 
too  great  for  the  Central  GoTemment,  proposed  to  p]my>  ♦hp  A^rpflnaA 
upon  a  local  ratft^  t.bA  5u1iyjjjy|^yj^tiQn  of  wJiinl^ftt^Bg  Y'^hthf  "^°"- 
agement  of  the  ratft-eatablishftd  afthoola  Rbniild  Jw>  \r\  f^^'  lian/la  /.f  «. 
ScIiqqI  Jjoard.  elected  by  the  ve^tpea,  ^r  by  tl^^  Town  flm^iyrila  in 
/  mnnicipainSo^oufi^hs.  The  School  poarda  wpta  anthH""^  It  ^^-^'^^ 
I  ^yja^"  *A  mmppl  <^**^"^*^"Aaj  and  to  establish  free  schools  where. 
necessary,  as  exceptions  to  the  geneial  princi^e  that  parents  should 
pay  foSf  their  children's  education.  Thus  feir  there  was  little  in  the 
Bill  to  excite  opposition.  The  machinery  suggested,  and  the  compro- 
mise by  which  the  systems  of  voluntary  and  rate-paid  schools  were 
allowed  to  co-exist,  met  with  very  general  approval.  But  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  measure  depended  upon  the  solution  of  the 
much-vexed  religious  question.  Granting  that  the  voluntary  schools 
were  allowed  under  the  condition  of  a  conscience  clause  to  ^ntinue 
dogmatic  teaching,  what  was  to  be  done  in  those  schools  which  were 
to  be  supported  by  general  rates?  Long  discussion  and  much 
popular  agitation  had  to  be  got  through  before  an  answer  was  arrived 
at.  The  programme  of  the  Birmingham  Education  League  demanded 
that  education  should  be  free,  compulsory,  and  secular.  On  the  two 
first  points  there  was  no  strong  popular  feeling  in  its  favour.  It  did 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  parents  should  be  called  upon  to  assist 
in  educating  their  children.  The  power  of  permissive  compulsion 
intrusted  to  the  School  Boards  was  as  much  as  the  countiy  was 
inclined  to  bear.  But  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  dissenting  bodies, 
jealous  and  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Church,  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  complete  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
Mr.  Forster  was,  however,  firm  upon  the  point.  After  a  period  of 
watchful  observation  of  the  course  of  public  feeling,  he  declared  him- 
self convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  the  people  of  England  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  entire  omission  of  religion  in  education,  and  too  warmly 
attached  to  the  Bible  to  allow  its  use  to  be  dropped.    He  therefore 

(accepted  an  amendment,  brought  forward  in  Committee  by  Mr. 
Cowper  Temple,  preventing  the  use  of  any  Catechism  or  dogmatic 
formulary  in  the  rate-established  schools.  Beyond  that,  he  declared, 
the  Government  would  not  go,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that^ugi[sgg^ 
relipriong  inatnictjon  wat^  frrbidi^en  bv  the  School  Board  of  the  district. 
th»'  teachers  might  read  and  expound  the  Bible^  avoiding  \]\t)  ii«^ 
orCatechisms^or  written  creeds. 

The  Bill,  as  completed,  thus  provided  school  accommodation  ifor 

VICT.  2  Q 
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all  the  children  in  EnglancL  at  schwls  aubject  to  cyj^ul  Goveininttit 
inspecgon  Jit  maintained  the  existing  voluntarj  schools,  and  allowed 
■2li4>  ~  I  them,  subject  to  a  stringent  conscience  clause,  to  give 
ifr.Toniw'i  j  denominational  religious  teaching.  It  provided  unde- 
'"'*  nominational  religious  teaching  in  the  Board  Schools, 

subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Board,  but  laid  no  constraint  upon 
the  children  to  attend  it.  It  continued  the  pavment  of  fees,  sab- 
sidised  bv  ^ov^piy^ent  grants., in  the  case  of  all  schools  whether 

I  supported  by  yoluntarj  subscriptions  or  by  rates.     It  gave  to  locally 
elected  School  Boards  the  administration  of  the  rate-paid  schools,  and 

F  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  some  certificated 
school.    The  method  of  electing  the  School  Boards  was  much  dis- 

^  cussed.     The  original  proposition  was  modified  by  the  introduction, 
for  the  first  time  in  public  elections,  of  the  vote  by  ballot ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  London  should  be  formed  into  a  single  district,  in 
which  all  ratepayers  should  have  votesTJ  Mr.  Forster  exhibited  in  his 
management  of  the  Bill  an  unweariea  assiduity,  an  ability,  and  an 
earnestness,  which  excited  universal  admiration.    It  proved,  on  the         | 
whole,  a  very  great  success.    No  doubt  it  did  not  succeed  in  giving         i 
Englimd  a  perfect  system  of  elementary  education,  and,  in  the  advance  of 
liberal  thought,  several  of  the  views  put  forward  at  the  time  with  little         i 
hope  of  result  have  found  a  large  number  of  supporters ;  the  desire 
for  free  compulsory  education  has  become  very  generally  diffused.  ' 

The  somewhat  inelastic  and  mechanical  character  of  the  training 
given,  the  result  of  centralisation,  is  a  subject  of  not  unreasonable 
complaint,  and  the  large  expenditure  incurred  by  the  School  Boards,         | 
espedally  in  London,  has  brought  them  some  unpopularity.    But         , 
upon  the  whole,  whatever  its  defects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by         ! 
placing  the  opportunity  of  schooling  within  the  reach  of  all,  by 
exerting  pressure  upon  parents  and  placing  before  them  the  duty  of 
training  their  children,  and  by  insuring  at  least  a  fair  amount  of 
efficiency  to  the  training  given,  the  Bill  has  exerted  a  very  great  and 
beneficial  infiuence. 

The  principle  thai  education  shoidd  be  national  and  uusectarian, 
which  was  accepted  in  this  series  of  measures,  reached  its  final  exten- 
Aboutioa  of  sion  when  at  length  in  1871  the  long- vexed  question  of 
reUj^MB  tort*  religious  tests  at  the  Universities  was  settled.  Thrown 
lUiM.   1871.      out  by  the  House  of  Lords  m  1870,  it  was  rcmtroduoed 

in  the  same  terms  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  in  carrying         I 
by  a  small  -mnjority  in  the  Upper  House  a  new  test  to  be  laid  on  all 
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holding  college  offices,  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Lower  House  and 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  Lords.    By  this  Bill,  while  clerical  fellow- 
ships were  still  continued,  all  lay  students  were  admitted  to  theJ 
'^^Universities  on  precisely  equal  terms.  w^'*— ^ 

The  three  gifeat  measures  which  had  marked  the  first  years  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  had  been  upon  the  whole  recognised  as  neces- 
sary, and  had  secured  large  majorities  in  the  House,  though,  like  all 
other  reforms,  they  had  excited  much  hostility  among  the  interests 
which  they  had  unavoidably  attacked.  The  interests  of  -ou-jt- 
the  Church  and  of  landed  property  had  been,  it  was  sup-  of  ooyenmeat. 
posed,  assaulted  by  the  two  great  Irish  measures,  while  the  "^* 
Nonconformists  viewed  with  much  dislike  the  religious  compromise  of 
the  Education  Act.  But  the  reforming  energy  of  the  Government  was 
by  no  means  exhausted.  In  rapid  succession  Bills  were  produced  which, 
however  desirable  in  themselves,  immediately  excited  strong  oppo- 
sition, and  required  for  their  success  a  combination  of  firmness,  with 
delicacy  of  handling,  which  they  did  not  receive.  At  the  same  time 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  of  necessity  difficult  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  war  raging  in  Europe,  assumed  a  form  which  to 
many  appeared  derogatory  to  the  high  position  of  England.  Though 
the  Ministry  was  able  to  hold  its  position  for  some  years  longer,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  1871  the  full  tide  of  its  popularity  had 
begun  to  ebb. 

With  public  attention  fixed  upon  the  astounding  events  of  the  war 
in  France,  and  Paris  in  the  agonies  of  the  winter  siege  by  the  German 
armies,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  military  condition  of 
England  should  have  become  a  prominent  topic  of  dis-  reforn/ui  tiie 
cussion.  A  very  natural  though  somewhat  unreasonable  *"^^' 
symxMithy  for  France  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  exaggerated  dread 
of  the  power  and  ambition  of  its  successful  rival.  The  self-command 
and  moderation,  which  is  Bismarck's  greatest  claim  to  our  admiration, 
was  not  yet  known.  To  not  a  few  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that 
the  conquest  of  France  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  ^  assault  on 
^England.  A  serious  doubt  was  felt,  not  without  justification  in  the 
faulty  system  of  our  military  administration,  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  means  of  defence.  An  agitation  for  army  reform,  supported  by 
the  press  and  by  several  well-known  public  men,  arose,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  Ministry.  The  duty  of  throwing  into  shape  the 
general  feeling  in  this  respect  fell  to  Mr.  Cardwell.  The  first  notifi- 
caUon  of  what  was  intended  was  given  when  the  army  estimates  for 
the  year  1871  were  moved.    The  Government  demanded  ^£16,851,700, 
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or  an  increase  of  yery  nearly  ^£3,000,000  upon  the  eruu  demanded  the 
hm  Amr  preceding  year.  It  was  explained  that  the  army  would 
JJJJJJJ^""*  be  increased  by  20,000  men,  that  a  considerable  addition 
Feb.  uTi.  would  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  field  guns,  and  the 

grant  to  volunteers  largely  raised,  but  that  of  the  whole  sum  about 
one-third  would  be  given  towards  the  increase  of  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition, and  of  the  transport  service.  On  demanding  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  estimates,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Cardwell  to 
explain  at  some  length  the  scheme  of  army  reorganisation,  for  which 
the  grant  was  required.  The  result  of  his  plan  would,  as  he  estimated, 
give  England  an  army  of  497,000  men :  135,000  regulars,  139,000 
militia,  14,000  yeomanry,  9000  first  army  reserve,  30,000  second  army 
reserve,  and  170,000  volunteers.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  the  changes 
in  contemplation  it  was  necessary  to  settle  some  preliminary  principles, 
such  as  the  need  of  a  sufficient  army,  the  method  of  enlistment,  and 
the  relation  of  the  auxiliary  to  the  regular  forces.  It  was  argued  that 
the  character  of  the  English  Empire  differs  from  that  of  any  foreign 
country ;  its  wide  extension,  and  the  consequent  recurrence  of  small 
wars  renders  the  presence  of  its  army,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  did  not  therefore  appear 
desirable  that  the  universal  and  compulsory  service  which  fiUed  the 
successful  armies  of  Germany  should  be  adopted ;  a  regular  body  of 
paid  troops  always  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency  would  supply  the 
wants  of  England  at  once  more  cheaply  and  more  efficaciously.  On  this 
ground  alone,  even  without  the  additional  arguments  drawn  from  the 
great  distaste  of  Englishmen  for  compulsory  service  and  its  undoubted 
and  expensive  interference  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the 
Government  recommended  with  general  approbation  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  enlistment  should  be  maintained.  But  the  regular  army, 
being  in  a  great  degree  used  abroad,  was  insufficient  for  purposes  of 
defence  ;  it  was  backed  up  by  the  auxiliary  forces-— the  militia  and  the 
volunteers.  The  national  force,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  militia,  the 
original  army  of  England,  was  still  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  of  the  counties.  But  no  complete  and  general  organisation 
could  be  arrived  at,  nor  any  system  by  which  the  two  branches  of  the 
service  could  be  brought  into  close  relation,  unless  this  divided  com- 
mand was  destroyed,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  War 
Office  recognised  as  the  sole  paramount  authority.  That  all  the 
forces  should  be  brought  under  one  uniform  system  and  placed  under 
one  command,  was  therefore  a  second  point  pressed  by  the  Govern- 
*>nt  and  willingly  accepted.    But  even  so,  any  real  amalgamation 
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remained  impossible  as  long  as  commissions  in  the  regular  army 
were  a  matter  of  purcliase,  and  in  the  militia  a  matter  of  gift.  Many 
other  reasons  seemed  to  point  to  the  wisdom  of  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system.  It  had  become  fully  recognised  by  all  civilians 
that  the  excellence  of  an  army  depended  chiefly  on  the  excellence  of 
its  officers^  and  that  no  process  except  that  of  selection  could  prevent 
old  and  inefficient  officers  from  holding  high  command.  The  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  merit  without  regard  to  wealth,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  points  in  the  democratic  growth  of  the  time,  was  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  meritorious  soldiers  of  good  capacity  left  in  subordinate 
posts,  and  superseded,  irrespective  of  their  capacity,  by  rich  men. 
Of  this  feeling  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  had  made  himself  the  spokes- 
man, and  again  and  again  had  excited  popular  indignation  by  narrat- 
ing such  cases  as  that  of  Havelock,  who  had  declared  that  "three 
sots  and  two  fools  had  purdbased  over  him,  and  that  but  for  his 
family  he  would  not  have  served  another  hour."  It  was  plain  to  all 
men  not  themselves  interested  in  the  matter,  that  although  England 
might  be  proud  of  its  officers,  and  although  it  had  on  the  whole 
avoided  disaster,  theoretically  the  system  was  absolutely  untenable. 
To  the  reforming  Government  of  the  day  it  was  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity  even  irrespective  of  the  army  scheme  that  purchase  should 
be  abolished.  To  that  scheme  its  abolition  was  the  necessary  thresh- 
old. Mr.  Cardwell  therefore  suggested  that  on  a  certain  day  pur- 
chase should  cease,  but  that  vested  interests  should  be  carefully 
guarded ;  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  pur- 
chaser and  pay  to  those  officers  who  withdrew  from  the  army  the 
full  price  of  their  commission,  not  only  the  legal  regulation  price,  but 
the  extra  price  which  though  itself  illegal  had  been  sanctioned  by 
custom. 

In  the  agitation  which  had  preceded  the  Bill  the  expense  thus 
necessarily  incurred,  which  Mr.  Cardwell  put  at  about  ^7,000,000, 
had  been  carefully  explained  to  the  nation,  and  it  ap-  oppodtioii  to 
peared  clear  that  it  was  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  ^^  ^™y  ^*"- 
the  destruction  of  purchase  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  hostility 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  by  Conservatives  who  desired  to 
maintain  what  they  considered  the  high  social  standard  of  the  officers 
and  the  due  influence  of  wealth.  The  existing  system  had  also  been 
regarded  favourably  by  many  eminent  authorities,  and  opinions  in  its 
favour  expressed  by  su<^  men  as  Wellington  and  Baglan  carried 
considerable  weight.  The  stand  made  by  the  military  men  and  their 
supporters  was  of  so  obstructive  a  nature,  and  threatened  so  entirely 
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to  preclude  legiBlation  upon  other  subjects^  that  the  Groyemmcnt  at 
length  felt  themBelves  compelled  to  remodel  their  Bill,  and  to  confine 
it  to  the  abolition  of  purchase  and  the  transfer  of  the  power  over  the 
militia  and  yolunteers  from  the  Lords-Lieutenant  tp  the  Crown.  A 
very  dear  hint  that  further  opposition  would  be  followed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Groyemment  to  pay  more  than  the  regulation  prices  by 
way  of  compensation  had  its  effect  upon  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
and  in  its  curtailed  form  it  was  passed  without  much  further  difficulty 
(July  3, 1871).  The  Bill  had  still  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  there  met  by  a  Conseryative  amendment  moyed  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  the  effect  that  the  House  should  not  pass  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  until  it  had  the  full  plan  of  reorganisation  before 
it.  The  speech  of  Lord  Northbrook  in  introducing  the  Bill  to  the 
Upper  House  had  in  fact  giyen  all  the  information  that  was  necessary, 
especially  as  the  reorganisation,  as  apart  from  certain  large  principles 
and  financial  questions,  was  distinctly  the  business  of  the  executiye 
and  not  of  the  legislature.  The  amendment  howeyer  had  an  air  of 
plausibility  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  relieyed  the  Lords  from 
undertaking  what  they  felt  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  direct  rejection 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  On  the  division  there  appeared  a 
majority  of  twenty-fiye  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  It  was  thought 
that  this  was  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  though  techni- 
cally it  was  but  its  postponement.  It  was  evident  that  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses  was  threatening.  But  the  public  were  taken 
a  good  deal  by  surprise  when  two  days  after  the  passing  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Lords  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the  Lower 
House  that  purchase  had  already  been  abolished.  Pointing  out  that 
the  Commons  had  assented  to  the  principle,  and  were  willing  it  must 
AboutioB  of  be  supposed  to  pay  the  price,  he  had  thought  it  right, 
SSt^wLtL*.  ^®  ®^^'  ^^  advise  her  Majesty  to  destroy  by  royal  war- 
juiy  1871.  rant  a  system  which  existed  only  by  royal  warrant,  and 

to  declare  that  by  the  1st  of  November  purchase  should  cease.  A 
similar  announcement  was  made  in  the  Lords.  The  excitement  in 
Parliament  was  considerable.  Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministry  as  "a  part  of  a  shameful  conspiracy  against  the 
undoubted  privileges  of  the  Upper  House."  The  House  of  Lords, 
after  bitter  speeches  against  the  supposed  infringement  of  the  Consti- 
tution, passed  a  yote  of  censure  upon  tlie  Ministry,  at  the  same  time 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
officers  the  compensation  due  to  them  on  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  question  among  thinking  men  of  both 
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parties  both  as  to  the  legality  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Ooyerament 
policy.  By  the  people  at  large  it  was  accepted^  without  complaint  of 
the  method  employed,  with  a^^roval  of  the  object  gvned- 

The  organisation  of  the  array  thus  became  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day ;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  moving  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Cardwell  explained  in  detail  the  scheme  he  intended  to  adopt. 
The  German  organisation  which  had  produced  such  great  results  was 
iiecessarily  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the  arrangement,  but  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  English  army. 
The  objects  which  Mr.  Cardwell  set  before  him  were  the 
localisation  of  the  regiments,  the  establishment  (^  an  of tt«i 
army  sufficient  at  once  for  foreign  service  and  for  home  "^** 
.defence,  and  a  ready  means  for  raising  both  the  home  and  foreign 
regiments  on  any  emergency  to  their  full  strength.  The  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  central  depot  was  established, 
where  the  home  battalions  of  the  local  regiments  were  stationed,  with 
which  during  their  period  of  service  the  militia  regiments  of  the  districts 
were  brigaded.  The  volunteers  were  likewise  brought  under  the  same 
general  system.  To  remove  the  evils  which  had  attended  the  system 
of  long  service,  and  to  pass  a  greater  number  of  men  through  regular 
training,  a  short  service  was  introduced.  Recruits  were  to  enlist  for 
twelve  years  ;  for  seven  of  these  they  were  to  serve  with  the  colours 
and  then  pass  for  the  remaining  five  into  the  army  reserve,  still  liable 
to  be  called  ouFfor  foreign  service.  Each  regiment  of  the  line  being 
divided  into  two  battalions,  while  one  remained  at  home  the  other 
was  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  intention  being  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  each  arm  of  the  service  should  be  constantly  at  home.  Along 
with  this  arrangement  went  a  considerable  amount  of  decentralisation, 
each  military  centre  being  in  many  respects  complete  in  itself.  But 
unity  was  given  to  the  whole  by  a  new  arrangement  of  departments. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  responsible  for  the  whole  working 
of  the  machine.  The  three  branches,  presided  over  respectively  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  and  the 
Financial  Secretary,  were  brought  together  at  the  War  Office.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  was  given  the  command  of  all  the  land  forces  of 
the  Crown  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Quartermaster-General, 
hitherto  a  rival  and  co-ordinate  power,  was  subordinated  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General, who  became  practically  what  is  known  as  Chief  of  the 
Staflf.  Considerable  complaints  were  made  as  to  several  points  in  the 
scheme;  short  service  was  held  to  deprive  the  army  of  its  chief 
element  of  steadiness — ^the  presence  of  veteran  soldiers  ;  the  ««pW<  de 
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WtT^t  which  forms  so  large  a  factor  in  the  efiSciency  of  a  regiment  was 
thought  to  be  weakened  by  the  change  of  name  which  the  regiments 
underwent  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  privileges  and  peculiarities 
of  rarious  corps^  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  scheme  of 
reorganisation ;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  frequent  demands  of 
foreign  service  have  prevented  that  balance  between  the  home  and 
foreign  regiments  which  was  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
scheme.  But  there  can  be  little  question  that  taken  as  a  whole,— 
including  as  it  did  a  considerable  amount  of  decentralisation,  the 
establishment  of  better  arrangements  for  commissariat  and  transport^ 
higher  requirements  for  obtaining  commissions,  and  a  general  unity 
of  system, — the  scheme  was  a  great  and  valuable  one. 

One  other  reforming  attempt,  meeting  with  much  the  same 
reception  as  the  Army  Bill,  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  in 
1871,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year.  This  was  Mr. 
Forster's  Ballot  Bill  Its  object  was  to  render  secret  voting  necessary 
both  in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections,  and  generally  to  secure 
the  purity  of  elections.  Though  introduced  early  in  the  session,  its 
discussion  was  long  postponed  by  the  debates  upon  purchase.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  previously  opposed  the  principle,  now  became  its 
most  ardent  supporter.  The  feeling  in  the  House  was  however  not 
strong  in  its  favour,  the  Opposition  pursued  the  same 
B«uot,  course  of  obstruction  as  had  delayed  the  Purchase  Bill, 

ML?  lImu  ^^^  though  the  Government  and  its  supporters  adopted 
ctoTemnant  the  Very  unusual  policy  of  allowing  its  opponents  to 
speak  unanswered,  it  was  very  late  in  the  session  before 
the  Bill  could  be  got  through  the  House.  Full  of  anger  against  the 
Ministry,  and  not  observing  any  great  or  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out  by  a  very  large  majority. 
The  year  was  indeed  one  of  legislative  failures.  Mr.  Bruce  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance  by  a  Licens- 
ing Bill ;  the  interest  of  the  licensed  victuallers  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  it  had  been  withdrawn.  A  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen 
for  the  reform  of  local  government  and  taxation  met  the  same  fate. 
In  fact  of  more  than  one  hundred  Ministerial  Bills  the  Universities' 
Test  Bill  was  alone  passed. 

Nor  was  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government  more  successfdL 
Although  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  had  largely  exceeded  the 
estimates,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  reckoned  that, 
on  account  of  the  outlay  rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  pu^ 
'^hase  and  the  other  improvements  in  the  army,  there  would  be  a 
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deficit  for  the  coming  year  of  more  than  £2,000,000.  This  he 
proposed  to  meet  by  alterations  in  the  probate  and  succession  duties, 
by  an  increased  income-tax  raised  on  a  system  of  percentages  and 
amounting  to  10s.  8d.  per  cent,  and  by  a  tax  upon  matches.  On  thii 
latter  point  he  explained  the  immense  waste  and  the  immense  con- 
sumption, and  calculated  that  a  duty  of  a  halfpenny  on  --^^.  ^^ 
a  hundred  would  produce  a  very  large  sura.  He  pro-  fhrowaomt. 
posed  tbat  the  tax  should  be  collected  by  means  of  ^•^ 
stamps  attached  to  each  box,  and  suggested  the  punning  motto, 
'^  Ex  luce  iMedlumJ*  No  one  of  his  propositions  met  with  approval. 
The  match  manufacturers  of  the  East  End  feeling  that  the  match- 
tax  -would  fall  chiefly  upon  them,  made  a  violent  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  very  poor  class  employed  in  the  manufacture  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation by  crowded  processions  to  Westminster;  the  wealthy 
classes  regarded  the  alteration  of  the  succession  duties  as  an  assault 
upon  property ;  while  the  collection  of  the  income-tax  upon  percen- 
tage instead  of  by  a  definite  sum  per  pound  excited  general  suspicion. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  Budget,  and  to  substitute 
for  all  the  various  methods  of  Mr.  Lowe  a  simple  addition  of  2d.  in 
the  pound  to  the  income-tax. 

This  year  of  failures  had  so  loosened  the  hold  of  the  Government 
upon  the  people  that  it  was  not  without  serious  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion that  the  Prime  Minister  presented  himself  in  the  ^j^^^^^  , 
autunm  to  his  constituents  at  Greenwich.  The  speech  onmiwieh 
he  then  delivered  was  a  remarkable  effort,  and  secured  ■J^***** 
for  the  moment  a  complete  triumph.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
nothing  had  been  done  except  the  abolition  of  purchase,  but  upon  this 
he  laid  great  stress,  excusing  the  want  of  success  in  other  directions 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  English  custom  to 
think  long  before  adopting  changes,  and  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  rejected  Bills.  He  at  the  same  time  drew 
attention  in  eloquent  words  to  the  deeper  social  movements  which 
underlay  the  surface  of  politics,  the  growing  desire  for  restrictions  on 
intemperance,  the  necessity  of  sharing  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  raising  the  appreciation 
of  honest  labour. 

Yet,  although  the  year  1872  somewhat  redressed  the  disasters  of 
the  preceding  year  and  the  Government  was  enabled  to  pass  several 
important  measures,  it  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
properly  recovered.  Its  very  successes  in  some  respects  tended  to 
increase  the  disfavour  with  which  it  was  regarded.    The  Ballot  Bill 
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was  indeed  carried  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  after  a  com- 
r«ptfMitf  «r  promise  with  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  many  eyen  among 
[^^      the  Liberals  regarded  secret  Yoting  with  dislike  as  con- 


9Mnt«  of  th«  trary  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution^  and  as  a  fur- 
UMutaffBOii.  ^^^  s^P  towards  annihilating  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
^•T*.  education.    The  abortive  Licensing  Bill  of  the  preceding 

year  was  reproduced  in  a  moderate  form,  and  was  successfully  carried 
through  the  House.  It  contained  provisions  against  adulteration, 
oiganised  the  licensing  bodies  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  leaving 
the  power  of  licensing  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  fixed  the 
hours  during  which  public-houses  could  be  open ;  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  country  and  twelve  o'clock  in  London  was  the  hour  appointed  for 
closing.  But  the  Bill  though  not  otherwise  than  moderate  excited 
the  anger  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  and  aroused  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  lower  dasses,  who  disliked  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their 
habits,  and  clamoured  vehemently  against  the  advantages  accorded  to 
the  wealthier  classes  by  the  exception  of  clubs  and  hotels  from  the 
action  (^  the  new  law.  By  many  also  the  attempt  to  enforce  virtue 
by  legislation  was  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
Budget,  though  simple  and  easy,  did  little  towards  restoring  the 
prestige  of  the  Ministry.  The  receipts  so  far  exceeded  the  estimated 
expenditure  that  a  surplus  of  more  than  ^3,000,000  resulted,  hut 
Mr.  Lowe  contented  himself  with  half,  thus  undoing  what  he  had  done 
the  preceding  year — ^withdrawing  2d.  from  the  income-tax,  and  lessen- 
ing the  duty  upon  coffee  by  one-half.  But  the  very  existence  of  the 
large  surplus,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  it  was  handled,  seemed 
a  confession  that  previous  estimates  had  been  erroneous,  and  the 
contem}^ted  changes  proposed  in  the  previous  year  ill-judged. 

It  was  not  however  the  legislation  of  the  Ministry  alone  which  ma 
niwontaiitwith  shaken  their  popularity.  No  doubt  there  was  a  general 
m«ii?of2e  feeling  that  they  were  guided  by  a  vexatious  eagerness 
Foretgn  Qmiw.  for  uncallcd-for  reforms  and  guilty  of  want  of  tact  in 
carrying  them  out.  But  still  more  dangerous  to  them  was  the 
growing  opinion  that  they  were  inclined  to  tamper  in  their  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  with  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  Franco- 
German  war,  the  Black  Sea  Conference,  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
each  in  turn  afforded  ground  for  charges  of  the  kind. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  middle  of  1870  had  been  somewhat 
origiiiofthe  a  surprise  to  Europe.  There  was  every  appearance  of 
War.  peace,  when  among  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne 

of  Spain  there  appeared  a  Prince  of  the  HohenzoUem  House,  and  it 
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at  once  became  apparent  that  the  signs  of  peace  were  fallacious.  The 
misgovemment  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  led  in  186S  to  a  revolution 
which  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne,  and  since  that  time 
Serano,  acting  as  Regent,  and  Marshal  Prim  as  Com-  CMidid»t«for 
mander-in-Chief  and  Minister,  had  cajrried  on.  a  pro-  tuctivoMof 
visional  government  with  the  avowed  intention  of  "'**^ 
ultimately  re-establishing  the  government  of  the  country  upon  a 
constitutional  basis.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  sovereign  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Spain  and  to  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Many  candidates  had  been  proposed ;  among  them  the  most  pro- 
minent was  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
But  as  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Cortes  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
ax^ceptance  of  any  candidate,  and  none  of  them  had  as  yet  gained 
sufficient  popularity  to  allow  of  the  hope  of  such  a  result  being 
obtained  in  their  £ivour,  General  Prim  looked  elsewhere  for  a 
candidate.  He  had  found  a  man  whom  he  believed  answered  his 
requirements  in  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen,  who 
was  indeed  distantly  connected  with  the  Prussian  House,  but  far 
more  nearly  with  the  supporters  of  the  Napoleonic  tradition,  for  one 
of  his  grandmothers  was  a  Murat,  and  the  other  a  Beauhamais. 

There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  candidate  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  French  Emperor.  But  events  had  KapoiMn'a 
occurred  in  France  which  induced  Napoleon  to  desire  a  *••*"'<>'*»'• 
foreign  war.  Opposition  to  his  personal  rule  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  in  1869  to  promulgate 
changes  in  the  constitution,  giving  it  a  greater  appearance  of  liberty, 
and  to  place  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  Ollivier,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  constitutional  party.  The  general  election  which 
followed,  in  spite  of  the  large  use  of  government  influence,  had 
resulted,  especially  in  the  towns,  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
opposed  to  personal  power.  But  though  compelled  tp  adopt  the 
forms  of  constitutionalism.  Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
the  position  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  found  as  he  believed  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  renewed  lease  of  power  in  the  application  to 
existing  circumstances  of  the  principle  which  he  had  always  main- 
tained. He  called  to  his  aid  universal  suffrage,  and  insisted  upon 
superseding  the  legislative  body,  and  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite.  He  obtained  a  large  majority  in  his 
favour,  but  there  was  an  ominous  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  his 
partisans  as  compared  with  those  who  had  voted  for  him  in  1863  ;  in 
the  large  cities  his  cause  was  in  a  minority,  and  even  among  the 
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soldiery  his  diminishing  popolarity  was  evident  He  would  seem  to 
have  been  deeirous  to  mark  his  renewed  acquisition  of  power  by  some 
striking  exploit*  which  should  at  once  hush  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
national  war  the  Yoices  of  his  opponents  and  restore  by  the  glories 
of  Tictory  the  shaken  allegiance  of  the  army.  He  saw  in  the  jealousy 
of  Prussian  aggrandisement  which  since  the  events  of  1866  had  been 
prevalent  in  France  a  ready  instrument  for  his  purpose.  His  diplo- 
matic agents  by  their  mistaken  information  misled  him  so  completely 
that  he  supposed  Austria  and  the  South  of  Germany  would  hail  him  as 
a  friend,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  military  administration  at  home, 
with  equal  want  of  honesty  and  of  knowledge,  persuaded  him  that 
his  army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  preparation.  Advantage  there- 
fore was  at  once  taken  of  the  Hohenzollem  candidature  to  raise  a  ciy 
against  the  ambitious  views  of  Prussia.  Not  satisfied,  it  was  said, 
with  its  triumphs  at  home  and  its  interference  in  the  East^  it  was 
bent  on  establishing  its  influence  in  Spain,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
France.  The  French  Minister  in  Berlin  was  instructed  to  protest 
against  this  conduct,  and  when  he  obtained  no  redress,  Gramont,  the 
War  Minister,  was  authorised  to  utter  in  the  legislative  chamber  words 
which  could  mean  little  less  than  war.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Prussian  monarch  declared  that  his  assent  to  the  candidature  was  a 
family  and  not  a  national  act,  and  that  Prince  Leopold  himself  with- 
drew his  claim.  The  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  would  not  be 
satisfied.  They  demanded  a  written  disclaimer  from  King  William 
and  a  promise  that  the  candidature  should  not  be  renewed.  Pressing 
himself  upon  the  King  with  these  arrogant  demands,  Benedetti,  the 
French  Ambassad(»r,  met  with  a  somewhat  rough  reception.  Exag- 
gerated importance  was  given  to  the  incident.  The  French  Ministr}- 
again  uttered  inflammatory  speeches  in  the  Assemblies,  demanded  a 
large  credit  for  the  War  Minister,  and  within  a  few  days  proceeded 
to  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  intended  no  doubt  that  this  sudden  act  should  be  followed  by 
an  equally  sudden  exertion  of  military  force.  Napoleon 
intended  to  push  at  once  between  Prussia  and  the 
Southern  States  of  Grermany,  which  he  expected  to  find  friendly  to  his 
interests.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  army  on  which  he 
relied  proved  in  no  condition  for  immediate  movement.  Delay  was 
necessary,  and  delay  enabled  the  Prussians  to  bring  their  admirable 
organisation  at  once  into  play,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  their 
southern  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  change  the  defensive  war  with 
which  they  were  threatened  into  one  of  active  offence.    The  French 
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Emperor,  who  had  himself  taken  the  command  of  his  army,  did  indeed 
strike  the  first  blow  by  an  idle  bombardment  of  the  open  town  of 
Saarbriick,  but  the  movement  was  without  result.  The  real  war- 
fare began  when  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  surprised  a  portion 
of  Marshal  MacMahon's  army  at  Weissemburg,  and  two  days  after- 
wards, on  the  6th  of  August,  completely  defeated  the  Marshal  himself 
at  Worth.  The  battle  was  the  result  of  a  combined  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick, 
upon  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  the  armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  won  an  equally  decisive  victory  over  the  French. 
MacMahon's  army  in  Alsace  was'virtually  destroyed  at  Weissemburg, 
and  was  compelled  to  find  its  way  back  as  best  it  could  to  Chalons, 
where  the  army  of  reserve  was  stationed.  The  armies  of  Lorraine, 
with  which  the  Emperor  himself  was,  withdrew  into  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle,  resting  upon  the  great  fortress  of  Metz.  Into  the  gap  thus 
formed  the  Prussians  at  once  pushed.  Coming  both  from  the  north 
and  the  south  they  thrust  themselves  between  Metz  and  ChMons, 
and  succeeded  after  a  series  of  murderous  engagements  in  inclosing 
the  French  with  Bazaine  at  their  head  in  Metz.  The  Emperor  with 
difficulty  made  his  w,ay  to  Ch41ons,  but  in  fact  his  power  had  left 
him.  The  disastrous  news  of  the  first  defeats  had  produced  a  wild 
excitement  in  Paris,  and  the  demand  for  his  deposition  was  loudly 
raised.  The  Empress  made  a  gallant  effort  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
her  husband  and  child,  assumed  the  post  of  Begent,  appointed  a  new 
Ministry  of  a  more  thoroughly  Napoleonic  character  under  General 
Montauban,  and  set  energetically  to  work  to  put  Paris  in  a  state  of 
defence.  But  the  course  of  the  war  soon  scattered  to  the  winds  the 
efforts  of  the  Empress.  While  Bazaine,  to  whom  the  chief  conunand 
had  been  intrusted,  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Metz  by  the 
northern  and  central  armies  of  the  Prussians,  MacMahon,  withdrawing 
by  a  circuitous  route  before  the  advancing  forces  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
reached  Chalons  in  safety.  T6  release  Bazaine's  army,  which  included 
almost  the  whole  of  the  organised  force  of  France,  seemed  a  matter 
of  prime  necessity.  Setting  out  from  ChMons  with  180,000  men, 
MacMahon  and  the  Emperor  marched  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
with  a  view  of  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  forcing  their  way 
down  it.  The  Crown  Prince  followed  the  movement ;  so  strong  were 
the  armies  around  Metz  that  it  was  found  possible  to  despatch  a 
body  of  80,000  to  his  assistance.  Thus  with  more  than  200,000  men 
at  command,  and  aided  by  the  slow  and  badly  organised  march  of  the 
French,  he  forestalled  MacMahon's  action,  placed  himself  between  the 
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French  army  and  Metz,  cut  its  communications  with  Chalons,  and 
forced  it  to  take  refuge  in  Sedan.  There  on  the  last  day  of  August 
and  Ist  of  September  the  crowning  battle  of  the  campaign  was  fought, 
and  the  Emperor  was  compeHed  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army. 

The  news  of  this  catastrophe  was  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 
Depoaitiim  of  ^^  ^  midnight  meeting  of  the  legislative  body  the  formal 
Hapoiwm.  deposition  of  the  Emperor  was  demanded,  but  when 

*  after  a  short  adjournment  it  again  met  to  discuss  the 

question,  it  was  evident  that  the  power  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  populace  broke  into  the  Assembly,  and  headed  by  Gambetta  and 
the  chief  members  of  the  Opposition,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 
There  a  provisional  government,  subsequently  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  was  declared.  WithTrochu  as  its  President, 
Jules  Fuvre  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Gambetta  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  it  began  its  "work  by  suppressing  the  Legislative  Body 
and  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  Republic  to  be  proclaimed  at  the 
chief  provincial  cities  of  France.  It  was  hoped  by  onlboters  that 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  war  was  due,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  vengeance  which  the  Prussians  had  inflicted  upon  their 
assailant,  might  lead  to  an  honourable  peace.  The  hope  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  utterances  of  Jules  Favre  and  a  counter  declaration  of 
Bismarck.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  the  new  Government,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it  undertook  as  its  first  duty  to  clear 
France  from  the  invaders,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace 
implying  the  abandonment  of  one  inch  of  territory  or  one  stone 
of  a  French  fortress.  In  reply  the  Prussian  Minister  explained 
clearly  that  Germany,  after  the  terrible  efforts  to  which  it  had  been 
driven  by  French  aggression,  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  strong 
defensive  frontier  including  the  possession  of  Strasburg  and  Metz. 

Thus  the  second  act  of  the  drama  of  the  great  war  began.  The 
sieg*  of  Crown  Prince  resumed  his  march  upon  Paris  from  which 

'»^-  his  movement  towards  Sedan  had  drawn  him.    On  the 

20th  the  Prussian  King  had  reached  Ferri^es,  the  remnants  of  the 
French  armies  were  defeated  before  the  city,  and  Paris  was  com- 
pletely invested.  In  the  absence  of  any  constitutionally  established 
Government  recognised  by  the  whole  of  France  great  difficulties 
arose  in  the  way  of  negotiations,  and  it  seemed  not  unnatural 
that  some  cessation  of  hostilities  to  allow  of  elections  and  reorganisa- 
tion should  be  granted  by  the  Prussians  even  in  their  own  interest. 
A  conference  between  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  was  arranged 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Ambassador]  but  as  the 
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one  demanded  the  cession  of  Strasburg  ana  several  other  fortresses 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  and  the  other  was  pledged  for  the  time 
to  resist  all  such  concessions,  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing.  The 
only  hope  of  moderating  the  war  seemed  to  lie  in  the  intervention  of 
the  neutral  powers ;  and  Thiers,  the  foremost  of  French  statesmen, 
set  out  on  a  voluntary  mission  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.  Meanwhile  the  march  of  the  Crown  Prince 
to  Sedan  had  given  the  Parisians  time  to  organise  their  defence ; 
the  forts  had  been  armed  and  strengthened,  400,000  national  guards 
and  mobiles  organised,  marines  brought  to  work  the  guns,  and  vast 
quantities  of  ammunition  made.  But  the  Prussian  generals  placed 
their  hopes  upon  famine  and  political  difficulties  within  the  city,  and 
shrank  from  active  measures  of  assault.  To  maintain  the  vast 
blockade  taxed  all  their  powers.  Though  they  had  650,000  men  in 
France,  two-thirds  of  these  were  employed  elsewhere.  Bazaine,  with 
his  army,  had  still  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  Metz,  the  communications 
with  Germany  had  to  be  guarded,  and  at  first  Strasburg  and  several 
other  important  fortresses  still  held  out.  It  seemed  not  impossible 
if  the  unconquered  part  of  France  could  be  roused  to  energy  that  the 
capital  might  yet  be  saVed.  The  duty  of  making  the  attempt  was 
undertaken  by  Gambetta.  Escaping  early  in  October  0„Bi,etu'« 
from  the  besieged  city  in  a  balloon,  he  made  his  appear-  attempt  to 
ance  at  Tours,  at  once  assumed  the  Ministry  of  War  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers,  and  proceeded  to  infuse  into  the  provinces 
something  of  his  own  feverish  enthusiasm.  Armies  sprang  into 
existence  in  all  directions;  a  great  force  under  General -D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines  was  gradually  collected  behind  the  Loire ;  Garibaldi, 
who  had  offered  his  services  to  the  new  BepubUc,  took  command  of 
a  mixed  and  irregular  force  in  the  south-east,  while  a  third  active 
army  was  established  under  Count  K^ratry  in  the  west.  But  before 
Gambetta  was.  able  to  bring  any  trustworthy  troops  into  action  against 
the  Prussian  lines,  an  event  occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs  and  proved  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  France.  On  the  27th  of 
October  Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered  Metz,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  his  army.  Three  Marshals  of  France,  180,000  soldiers,  3000  guns, 
and  40,000,000  of  francs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Either 
wilfully  to  suit  his  own  views,  as  his  enemies  assert,  or  from  incapacity, 
the  General  had  allowed  this  vast  force  resting  on  a  first-rate  fortress 
to  be  inclosed  by  an  army  hardly  larger  than  itself.  Several  ill- 
managed  and  costly  sorties  had  been  made,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
with  considerable  success,  but  they  had  never  been  pressed  home ; 
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neTer  to  all  appearance  had  any  serious  effort  been  made  to  break  a 
way  through  the  Prussian  lines.  The  mere  existence  of  the  army 
there  had  however  diawn  away  from  offensive  action  a  fuU  third  of 
the  Prussian  forces ;  its  surrender  now  set  them  free  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  the  besiegers  of  Paris,  and  to  push  on  to  the  further 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Gambetta's  forces  must  henceforward 
expect  to  be  themselves  attacked.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Metz 
produced  a  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Paris  ;  jihe  members  of  the 
Crovernment  were  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The 
vigour  of  Ernest  Picard,  who  had  escaped  capture  and  was  well 
supported  by  Greneral  Trochu,  suppressed  the  insurrection.  A  ple- 
biscite confirmed  by  a  large  majority  the  authority  of  the  existiog 
Government,  and  the  defence  was  actively  pushed  on. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  insurrection^  Thiers  returned  from  his 
mission.  He  had  been  unable  to  procure  any  active  intervention  from 
PtUBM  f  *^®  neutrals,  but  had  received  advice  and  sympathy,  and 
Xhitn'  entered  at  once  into  negotiations  with  Bismarck  to  pro- 

negotiAtioAi.  ^^^  ^^  armistice.  But  again  the  negotiations  failed. 
Though  the  Germans  were  willing  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms  and  to 
allow  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly,  they  refused  to  listen  to 
the  suggestion  that  Paris  should  be  revictualled.  It  was  indeed 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  thus  surrender  the  great 
advantage  their  lengthened  blockade  had  secured  them,  and  as  Thiers 
made  this  a  necessary  condition  of  the  arrangement,  his  efforts,  like 
those  of  Jules  Favre,  proved  abortive.  The  armistice  was  scarcely 
refused  when  for  one  moment  it  appeared  as  though  the  French  might 
win  by  arms  what  they  could  not  secure  by  negotiation.  Before  the 
troops  from  Metz  could  enter  upon  their  aggressive  movement,  General 
d'Aurelle  had  set  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  motion,  and  had  won  over 
Von  der  Tann  at  Coulmiers  the  only  real  victory  obtained  by  the 
French  during  the  war.  Moltke  recognised  the  danger.  He  even  for 
the  moment  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  withdrawal  from  Psuris 
might  be  necessary.  But  the  troops  which  he  hurriedly  despatched 
to  Von  der  Taim's  assistance  proved  sufficient  to  re-establish* the 
Prussian  supremacy  in  that  direction ;  the  French  were  beaten  at 
Artenay  and  again  at  Orleans,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  two  directions, 
thus  breaking  in  half  the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  failure  was  attri* 
buted  to  want  of  skill  in  the  General.  Threatened  with  a  court- 
martial,  he  threw  up  his  commission ;  the  southern  army  of  the  Loire 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bourbaki,  while  General  Chanzy  with  the 
remainder  withdrew  towards  Le  Mans.    There  seemed  but  little 
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chance  that  Paris  would  be  relieved  from  outside.  Faidherbe  was 
indeed  making  some  way  in  Picardy,  Garibaldi  and  those  with  him 
were  occupying  General  Werder  in  the  south  and  east,  but  in  all 
directions  it  appeared  clear  that  the  German  troops  in  the  field  were 
able  to  restrain  the  forces  opposed  to  them  from  any  dangerous 
approach  to  the  great  siege.  Meanwhile  Paris  was  not  idle.  The  news 
of  the  victory  of  Ooulmiers  produced,  while  the  subsequent  disasters  of 
d'Aurelle  were  yet  unknown,  an  important  and  threatening  sortie 
under  General  Ducrot  which  for  a  while  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
suocessfuL  For  two  days  the  fighting  was  kept  up.  But  on  the  3d 
of  December  the  French  General  withdrew,  compelled  so  to  act  in 
part  by  the  cold,  against  which  his  troops  were  improperly  provided. 
A  second  great  effort  under  General  Vinoy  was  made  upon  the  21st 
of  December,  but  again  owing  to  some  mismanagement  of  the  com- 
manders it  proved  unsuccessful  The  coming  winter,  the  extension  of 
the  war,  the  threatening  activity  of  the  besieged,  drove  the  Germans 
to  have  recourse  to  more  active  measures.  While  a  new  levy  of 
200,000  men  was  demanded  from  Germany,  the  bombardment 
of  Paris  at  length  began,  and  on  the  29th  of  December  one  of  the 
forts  was  taken. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  to 
oave  Paris  either  from  within  or  from  without  must  be  done  quickly. 
Help  might  come  from  Faidherbe  in  the  north,  from  Chanzy  in  the 
west,  from  Bourbaki  in  the  south,  and  against  the  large  armies  which 
these  Generals  had  at  their  command  the  Prussians  had  very  inferior 
numbers  to  oppose.  But  the  raw  levies  of  France  proved  unable  to 
perform  the  task  set  them,  while  the  genius  of  Moltke,  divining 
always  the  point  of  danger  and  strengthening  it,  seemed  to  neutralise 
their  numerical  superiority.  Faidherbe,  who  had  ob-  Defeat  of 
tained  a  transient  success  at  Bapaume,  was  shortly  after-  ^J2S^^ 
wards  completely  defeated  near  St.  Queritin,  whither  a  Boarb«kL 
Prussian  corps  had  been  hastily  despatched  by  rail  from  Paris.  The 
hopes  of  Chanzy  lay  in  the  power  of  Bourbaki  to  keep  the  Germans 
employed  upon  the  Loire.  But  Bourbaki  was  engaged  on  a  great 
enterprise,  and  had  moved  away  eastward.  At  onoe  divining  his 
intention  the  Prussian  commander  entirely  neglected  him  and  sent  all 
his  troops  against  Chanzy,  who,  gallantly  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground,  was  finally  defeated  at  Le  Mans.  The  fate  of  Bourbaki  was 
stiU  more  disaslarous.  Thinking  to  throw  himself  upon  the  German 
communications  in  "Alsace,  he  had  moved  rapidly  eastward  and 
attempted  to  separate  the  German  forces  at  Yesoul  and  Belfort :  he 

TICT.  2  H 
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failed  The  enemy  eoncentnted  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Hdriconrt, 
and  there  after  a  three  days'  battle  Bourbaki  suffered  a  complete  defeat 
He  attempted  to  retreat,  but  found  himself  entrapped  by  the  skill  of 
Moltke,  who  had  not  shrunk  from  withdrawing  an  army  from  the 
north  and  hurrying  it  southward.  Arriving  too  late  for  the  battle  (A 
H^ricourt,  it  was  in  time  to  cut  off  Bourbaki's  retreat,  and  to  drive  the 
whole  of  his  forces  into  Switzerland,  where  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  neutrals  they  laid  down  their  arms. 

These  successive  defeats  all  took  place  between  the  12th  and  the  19th 
of  January.  On  the  last  of  those  days  the  final  effort  of  the  Parisians 
themselves  was  made.  Under  the.  command  of  Troohu  himself 
100,000  men  pushed  out  towards  St  Cloud  and  St  Denis.  Success* 
a„.i-j,i  jif  ^^^  *  while,  they  were  finally  beaten  back  as  the 

pwiB.  (German  reserves  were  concentrated  on  the  threatened 

Jan.  28,  UH.  poi^jj^  Tj^e  inevitable  consequence  of  this  failure  was  a 
riot.  Though  it  was  suppressed  without  difficulty  Trochu  surrendered 
the  oonunand ;  and  it  was  evident  that  at  length  the  forces  on  which 
the  Germans  had  relied  had  done  their  work — that  famine  and  sedition 
rendered  further  defence  impossible.  On  the  23d  of  January  negotia- 
tions began.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  an  armistice  was  signed,  and 
Paris  surrendered.  Food  had  been  long  collected  by  the  Grermans  in 
expectation  of  the  surrender,  and  England  was  ready  to  despatch 
with  the  greatest  speed  provisions  for  the  suffering  people.  Upon 
the  advance  of  the  Germans  towards  Tours,  Grambetta  had  gone  to 
Bordeaujc  He  at  once  indignantly  repudiated  the  armistice.  But 
the  other  members  of  the  Government  of  national  defence  proved  too 
strong  for  him ;  recognising  that  he  was  after  all  but  a  delegate  of  that 
Government^  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  in  his  resignation.  Then 
began  an  attempt  to  reorganise  in  France  a  Ctovemment  so  national  and 
with  such  promise  of  permanence  as  to  be  capable  of  changing  the  armis- 
tice into  a  peace.  A  National  Assembly  was  accordingly  opened  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  3d  of  February.  Gr^vy  was  elected  President^  and 
Thiers  put  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  Listening  to  his  advioe  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  relieving  the  country  of  the 
invaders.  A  Oommission  was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  arranged,  including  a  convention  allowing  of  the  formal 
YarmaofpMM.  Occupation  of  Paris  for  a  few  hours  by  30,000  German 
MMchs^isn.  troops.  The  terms  of  peace,  though  undoubtedly  hard 
—including  as  they  did  the  cession  of  Alsace,  and  a  considerable 
^portion  of  Lorraine,  and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  war  indenmity, 
—were  accepted  by  the  Assembly.    On  the  2d  of  March,  peace 
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was  ratified.    The  bnef  occupation  of  the  Champs  Elys^  by  the 
Grerman  troops  passed  off  quietiiy,  and  the  invasion  was  at  an  end. 

But  France  was  not  yet  free  from  its  difficulties.  The  capitulation 
iiad  roused  the  angry  temper  of  the  population  of  Paris.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  in  the  widespread  discontent  for  the  active 
movement  of  the  extreme  Badical  party,  which  had  already  made 
itself  felt  during  the  siege,  and  had  lately  been  well  organised  under  a 
central  committee.  Arms  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  cannon,  they  had 
drawn  them  into  the  revolutionary  quarters  of  Paris.  The  number  of 
the  regular  troops  was  small,  nor  were  they  wholly  free  from  sympathy 
with  the  National  Guard  and  popular  party.  An  attempt  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  withdraw  the  artillery  failed.  Many  of  the  troops  ofthtoom- 
refused  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  The  Central  Com-  ■*""• 
mittee  established  itself  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  General  Yinoy  with  the  faithful  troops  withdrew,  an 
election  for  the  Municipality  was  held,  and  the  Commune  entering 
into  office  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  became  the  sole  recognised  authority 
in  the  city.  In  view  of  the  disturbances  in  the  capital  the  Assembly 
had  decided  to  hold  its  sittings  in  Versailles,  and  thither  the  troops  on 
leaving  Paris  withdrew.  The  men  who  had  appropriated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  capital  had  definite  political  views.  They  desired  that 
France  should  be  dissolved  into  a  confederation  of  Communes,  to  each 
of  which  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government  should  be  given,  the 
unity  of  the  country  being  secured  and  represented  by  an  Assembly 
of  Delegates  from  the  Federal  Communes.  With  views  so  absolutely 
opposed  to  those  of  the  reactionary  Assembly,  and  so  closely  affecting 
the  interests  of  all  the  privileged  classes,  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and  with  their  cause 
already  sullied  by  the  needless  murder  of  General  Thomas  and  the 
slaughter  in  the  Place  Vend6me  of  more  than  thirty  unarmed  men 
who  had  been  there  attending  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  order,  the 
men  of  the  Commune  could  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Versailles  Government.  A  regular  war  sprang  up  between  the  rival 
authorities,  and  Paris  again  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  a 
second  and  more  disastrous  bombardment  than  that  from  which  it  had 
just  escaped.  Allowed  by  the  Germans  to  increase  the  number  of 
regular  troops,  and  easily  drawing  to  himself  the  late  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  as  they  returned  from  captivity,  Thiers  was  able  to  bring  an 
overwhelming  force  against  the  capital.  Little  by  little  after  stub- 
bom  fighting  the  insurgents  gave  ground,  and  at  length  in  an  agony 
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of  despair  lost  all  Belf-restraint,  cruelly  murdered  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  and  other  hostages  whom  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  set  fiie 
to  many  of  the  public  buildings.  The  want  of  self-restraint  was  not 
all  on  one  side.  Little  or  no  quarter  was  given  by  the  assaulting 
troops,  prisoners  were  shot  in  batches,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Assembly  of  Versailles  was  marked  by  vindictive  cruelty. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  the  position  which  England 
should  take  up  in  the  presence  of  such  events  ;  as  English  interests 
were  by  no  means  directly  involved  in  the  quarrel,  a  policy  of 
neutrality  was  almost  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  Government 
It  is  however  always  difficult  for  a  great  Power  to  play  the  part  of 
a  neutral  with  success.  Its  duty  as  a  leading  State  seems  to  lie  in 
moderating  the  demands  of  both  the  contending  parties  with  a  view 
Foiitiim  of  to  re-establishing  peace.  It  cannot  merely  stand  aloof. 
g|*^**J^  The  limits  of  its  interference  are  always  open  to  question. 
War.  Its  ancient  friendships  seem  to  demand  some  effective 

action,  its  refusal  to  recognise  the  claim  is  likely  to  excite  the  anger 
of  both  sides.  In  the  widespread  ramifications  of  national  intercourse 
it  is  sti^nge  if  it  does  not  find  its  interests  more  or  less  indirectly 
involved  in  the  course  of  the  war.  It  was  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  that  would  attend  it  that  the  Government  decided  to 
adopt  a  neutral  policy.  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
good  offices  of  England  were  used  not  without  effect  in  urging  upon 
the  Prussian  King  his  disavowal  of  the  Hohenzollem  candidature,  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  vain,  in  efforts  to  persuade  the  French  to  lessen 
the  arrogant  demands  which  they  raised. 

But  almost  immediately  the  strength  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  a  friendly  neutrality  was  severely  strained. 
There  was  a  prevalent  feeling  in  England  that  France  had  forced  the 
war  on  Prussia,  and  English  sympathy  was  at  first  entirely  upon  the 
German  side.  Bismarck,  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  weaken  as  fiar  as 
Diimarck*«  possible  the  connection,  now  of  considerable  standing, 
SlBeudM'  between  France  and  England,  communicated  to  the 
treaty.  Tim^B  a  project  of  a  treaty,  written  in  the  handwriting 

of  the  French  Ambassador  Benedetti,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
secure  to  France  the  possession  of  Belgium  in  exchange  for  certain 
advantages  guaranteed  on  the  other  hand  to  Prussia.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  foreign  policy  ol 
England,  and  here  to  all  appearance  was  our  intimate  ally  quietly 
trafficking  for  the  possession  of  that  country.  The  project  was  the 
result  of  x^ertain  discussions  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date  between  the 
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Frencn  Ministry  and  Bismarck,  and  was  written  at  the  dictation  of 
the  German  statesman.  It  had  been  summarily  rejected  by  both 
Courts,  but  the  document  remained  in  Bismarck's  hands  and  was  now 
produced  with  great  effect.  It  is  true  that  Bismarck  was  himself  as 
much  implicated  in  the  matter  as  BenedettL  But  it  at  least  proved 
how  great  was  the  jealousy  felt  by  France  of  Prussian  aggrandisement, 
and  how  ready  the  diplomatists  of  the  Empire  were  to  discuss  any 
means  howeyer  unscrupulous  which  might  secure  a  countervailing 
advantage  to  France.  It  thus  threw  a  somewhat  awkward  light  upon 
the  action  of  the  Emperor  in  forcing  on  the  war. 

Before  the  whole  truth  was  known  the  excitement  caused  in 
England  by  the  revelation  of  the  project  was  considerable,  and  even 
when  more  fully  understood  it  appeared  to  show  how  easily  a  point 
of  the  first  interest  to  England  might  be  touched  by  the  coming  war. 
The  cry  was  loud  that  friendly  neutrality  was  not  enough,  that  an 
armed  neutrality  was  necessary.  The  Government  stood  firm,  but 
listened  so  far  to  the  loud  demands  raised  that  it  contracted  a  special 
treaty,  signed  on  the  26th  of  August,  both  with  France  and  Prussia, 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  join  in  arms  either  party  to  repel  any 
encroachment  upon  the  integrity  of  Belgium.  It  also  agreed  to  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  the  army.  About  the  same  time  a  second 
form  of  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Government.  England  was  not 
alone  as  a  neutral  Power ;  and  from  several  of  the  other  Tk«  policy  of 
large  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  Italy,  came  £SfaJ  taSy 
eager  suggestions  that  the  neutral  Powers  should  enter  nuinuinod. 
into  a  formal  combination.  This  also  Lord  Granville  was  wise  enough 
to  reject  He  declared  himself  willing  to  go  no  further  than  an 
interchange  between  England  and  other  countries  of  an  assertion  that 
they  would  not  depart  from  their  neutral  attitude.  From  this  posi- 
tion Lord  Granville  never  wavered,  and  was  therefore  able  to  deny 
the  charge  made  by  the  French  Government  and  reiterated  by  the 
English  Opposition,  that  by  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  a  neutral 
league  England  had  prevented  other  countries  from  giving  to  France 
the  assistance  they  would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  afford.  The 
want  of  effectual  mediation  was  the  next  great  accusation  brought 
against  the  Ministers.  It  was  again  and  again  asserted  by  the  English 
Opposition,  and  with  almost  passionate  earnestness  by  the  French  as 
their  misfortunes  increased  upon  them.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  be 
groundless.  While  France  was  still  under  the  Emperor  and  with 
hopes  of  re-establishing  its  affairs,  the  French  Government  had  plainly 
told  Lord  Granville  that  they  had  no  objection  to  an  understanding 
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between  the  neatnl  Powers,  bat  that  under  present  circnmstances  no 
offer  of  mediation  from  any  qoarter  would  be  listened  to.  Lord 
GrauTille  could  only  say  that  ^her  llklajesty's  Goyemment  had  no 
desire  to  obtrude  their  mediation^  but  that  f^ce  might  be  assured 
that  if  at  any  time  recourse  should  be  had  to  their  good  offices  they 
would  be  freely  giren  and  zealously  exerted."  The  impossibility  at 
that  time  of  any  mediation  was  accepted  by  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  changed  the  tone  of  France.  The 
English  Foreign  Office  was  besieged  by  repeated  requests  to  inter- 
yene  in  some  way  or  other  and  to  make  propositions  to  Prussia.  But 
at  the  same  time,  in  fact  on  the  same  day,  that  the  first  of  these 
requests  was  sent,  Jules  Favre  had  made  his  feimous  declaration  against 
the  cession  of  an  inch  of  French  territory.  The  reply  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  had  been  to  the  effect  that  more  harm  than  good  would 
be  done  by  any  attempt  to  mediate  except  upon  a  basis  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  But  Bismarck's  counter  proclamation  had  indicated 
with  perfect  clearness  that  Prussia  would  require  some  territorial 
cession.  The  common  basis  could  therefore  not  be  found.  It  was 
in  fact  now  Bismarck's  turn  to  hold  at  arm's-length  any  offered  medi- 
ation, as  the  French  Empire  had  done  while  it  still  believed  in  its 
power.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  till  the  final  surrender  of  Paris 
when  such  a  ground  of  interyention  could  be  found.  A  deaf  ear  was 
therefore  of  necessity  turned  to  the  eager  pleadings  of  the  French, 
who  urged  in  plain  words  that  an  armed  interyention  to  restrain 
Prussia  was  desirable,  and  deplored  with  bitterness  the  abandonment 
of  France  by  Europe. 

Yet  England  never  ceased  to  do  what  was  possible  for  the  interests 
of  peace.  It  was  through  English  instrumentality  that  the  interview 
VMiowefforti  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck  in  September  was 
toieevrtpMM.  arranged ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  danger  admitted 
even  by  the  Germans  of  fjEunine  in  Paris  to  press  with  great  urgency 
the  necessity  of  an  armistice  for  calling  a  National  Assembly ;  and 
Lord  Granville  even  risked  a  somewhat  humiliating  rebuff  from 
Bismarck  by  pressing  on  him,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  determina- 
tion to  engage  only  in  direct  negotiation,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Odo 
Russell  at  Versailles,  and  certain  alternatives  suggested  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Even  at  the  very  close  of  the  war  a 
despatch  of  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  Prussians,  which,  while  it 
acknowledged  that  in  the  full  tide  of  its  success  Germany  had  not 
unreasonably  refused  the  dictation  of  those  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
fhe  war,  pointed  out  that  were  France  to  be  totally  ruined,  and 
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Grennaiiy  ''left  with  no  resource  bat  to  sieze  and  occupy  vast  terri* 
tories  filled  with  unwilling  inhabitants,  blame  would  attach  to  her  for 
having  rejected  not  the  intervention  but  the  good  offices  of  some  of 
the  neutnd  Powers  of  a  chan&cter  which  had  so  often  led  to  satisfiictoiy 
results  in  international  disputes."  Nor  did  the  friendly  work  of 
Enghind  cease  with  the  war.  It  was  largely  owing  to  her  represen- 
tations that  the  enormous  war  indemnity  was  decreased  from  six.  to 
five  milliards  of  francs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government 
could  possibly  have  done  more  than  it  did  unless  it  was  disposed  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  intervening  in  arms,  which  no  party  in 
England  seriously  desired.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  men  who 
pretended  to  see  in  the  temperate  tone  adopted  and  in  the  genuine 
effort  to  preserve  a  true  neutrality  a  want  of  spirit  which  tended  to 
lower  England  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  same  feeling  was  excited  with  scarcely  more  reason  by  the 
action  of  Government  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856.  Whatever  chance  of  joint  action  between  England 
and  Bussia  in  the  French  quarrel  existed  was  checked  Exeitemint 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  declaration  from  Prince  JJJJjJJJ*^  ^^ 
Gortschakoff  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  asserting  the  right  dtdwatioB. 
of  any  Power  to  withdraw  of  its  own  will  from  a  Treaty  to  which 
it  had  been  a  party.  The  principle  in  the  present  case  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  neutralising  the  Black  Sea.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  France  and  the  known  desire  of  neutrals 
to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  war,  the  Bussian  Government  had 
determined  to  throw  off  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their  country  at 
the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  high-handed  method  indicated 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff 's  declaration  was  to  be  adopted.  It  was 
impossible  for  England  to  pass  over  in  silence  an  interpretation  of  the 
rights  of  co-signataries  of  a  Treaty  so  novel  and  so  threatening.  It 
was  a  more  open  question  whether  the  change  proposed  was  itself 
desirable  or  not.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  it  was  alleged 
by  Bussia  that  the  circumstances  of  Europe  had  absolutely  changed, 
and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  its  provisions  had  been 
infringed,  notably  in  the  fusion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  into 
one  Power.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the  very  clause  in  question 
had  been  several  times  infringed  by  the  presence  of  ships  of  war  in 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  therefore  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Treaty  was  already  in  fact  broken,  and  on  the  other  that  the  change 
of  circumstances  rendered  a  revision  of  it  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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Inquiry  among  the  other  Courts  of  Europe  led  the  English  Ministry 
to  the  oondusion  that  they  sympathiied  with  the  Bueaiaii  wish  to 
remove  restrictions  which  could  soaroely  be  other  than  humiliating  to 
a  powerful  nation,  and  whidi,  as  that  nation  was  now  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  them  all,  seemed  unnecessary.  When  called  to 
account  subsequently  for  their  action  the.QoTemment  declared  that 
they  would  have  found  no  single  ally  had  they  insisted  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  restrictions. 

The  case  was  different  with  regard  to  the  method  which  Busaia  had 
employed  for  obtaining  its  wishes.  The  maintenance  of  treaties  was  too 
important  to  all  the  Powers  to  allow  them  calmly  to  accept  the  new 
doctrine.  Bismarck  was  appealed  to  and  suggested  a  Conference  at 
which  the  point  at  issue  might  be  settled  by  thePowers  which  had  signed 
the  Paris  Treaty.  He  named  St.  Petersburg  as  the  place  where  the 
Conference  might  be  held.  The  friendship  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Prussian  King  was  well  known,  the  mistrust  of  Pnusian 
ambition  was  great,  and  a  strong  feeling  arose  in  Engbmd 
that  Bismarck  was  playing  directly  into  Bussian  hands. 
Lord  Granyille  protested  against  the  choice  of  locality,  and  to  remove 
all  doubt  refused  to  enter  into  conference  except  upon  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  was  no  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held  out  of  Bussia.  The  position  of  England,  the 
Power  which  had  chiefly  insisted  upon  the  restriction,  was  recognised. 
Lord  GrauTille's  objections  were  allowed,  and  the  Conference  assembled 
in  London.  As  far  as  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  treaties  was 
concerned  the  summoning  of  the  Conference  was  condusive,  Bnsaa 
consented  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  Powers, 
and  a  declaration  to  that  effect  was  the  first  act  of  the  Conference  on 
its  meeting.  But  though  the  discussion  was  nominally  free,  the 
conclusion  was  after  all  a  foregone  one.  The  clauses  which  neutralised 
the  Black  Sea  and  forbade  the  presence  in  its  waters  of  ships  of  war 
even  of  Bussia  and  Turkey  were  removed.  The  principle  that  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  should  be  dosed  against  external  Powers 
during  time  of  peace  was  upheld.  But  the  Porte  was  allowad 
to  open  them  to  friendly  Powers  if  the  stipulations  of  the  Paris 
Treaty  were  in  danger.  The  change  was  no  doubt  a  severe  blow 
to  English  diplomacy.  The  revised  clauses  were  r^^rded  as  the 
diief  fruit  of  the  Crimean  war;  not  unnaturally  the  action  of 
Government  in  resigning  them  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
comment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  general  feeling  of  Europe  was 
explained,  and  the   slight  value  set  upon   the  clauses  by  I/>id 
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Palmeiston  asserted ;  the  feeling  that  England  had  suffered  humilia- 
tion gained  ground. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  attendant  events  tended  still 
further  to  increase  this  feeling.  Ever  since  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  negotiations  had  been  going  on  with  ^^Yrwityor 
regard  to  what  were  known  as  the  AXahwrna,  claims.  WMUBfton. 
The  Americans  had  persuaded  themselyes  that  England  ^^^  "*  "^ 
had  played  an  unfriendly  part  during  the  contest,  and,  smarting 
under  the  injury  inflicted  on  their  trade  by  privateers  wholly  or  in 
part  fitted  out  in  England,  had  demanded  compensation  for  the 
alibied  breach  of  its  neutral  duties  on  the  part  of  England  with  a 
persistence  and  acrimony  which  seemed  at  times  likely  to  produce 
open  war.  The  English,  aware  that  their  effort  to  preserve  neutrality 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  had  been  on  the  whole  honestly  made, 
and  believing  that  technically  no  breach  of  neutrality  had  been 
committed,  refused  to  listen  to  the  angiy  demands  of  America.  But 
the  controversy  seemed  so  unending  and  so  threatening  in  its  nature 
that  the  Government,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  points  at 
issue  to  arbitration,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint  High 
Commission  of  English  and  American  statesmen  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
on  the  subject.  On  the  meeting  of  the  High  Conmiission  at  Washing- 
ton the  Americans  raised  a  twofold  claim,  for  direct  and  indirect 
losses,  but  declined  to  estimate  their  indirect  claims  in  the  hope  that 
some  settlement  would  be  arrived  at.  They  suggested  the  payment 
of  a  lump  sum  to  cover  all  demands.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
denying  legal  obligation,  suggested  arbitration.  This  alternative  the 
Americans  accepted,  but  only  upon  condition  that  certain  principles 
to  govern  the  arbitration  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  produced  certain 
statements  with  regard  to  international  law  the  acceptance  of  which 
they  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  English  Commis- 
sioners declared  their  willingness  to  accept  these  rules  as  binding  for 
the  future,  but  denied  that  they  eidsted  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  to  surmount 
this  difficulty,  but  at  length  the  English  Government  yielded,  and 
though  still  denying  the  validity  of  the  principles  at  the  time"  the 
AlaJba/fWh  question  arose,  agreed  that  the  arbitration  should  take  place 
as  if  the  principles  had  been  then  in  force.  These  rules  therefore 
formed  the  first  part  of  the  Treaty.  The  English  Conunissioners  also 
consented  to  express  a  general  feeling  of  regret  for  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  privateers.  The  next  difficulty  arose  when  the  English  ad- 
vanced counter  claims  arising  from  the  Fenian  raids  into  Canada. 
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The  Ameiicani  lefdsed  to  allow  that  this  qnestion  came  withm  the 
scope  of  the  intended  Treaty.  Again  the  English  yielded,  and  re- 
senred  these  claims  for  future  consideration.  The  second  part  of  the 
Treaty  referred  to  the  fisheries.  Full  liberty  was  granted  on  the  one 
side  to  the  American  fishermen  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  British  North 
America  with  the  exception  always  of  river-fishery  and  shell-fish,  a 
similar  privilege  being  granted  to  British  subjects  on  the  other  hand 
as  far  as  the  39th  paralleL  The  Canadians  regarded  this  exchange  as 
largely  in  favour  of  the  States.  On  these  terms  the  Treaty  was 
completed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  an  international  qoanel 
was  referred  to  a  formal  court  of  arbitrators  consisting  of  learned  men 
appointed  by  various  sovereigns  to  meet  at  Creneva.  Before  this 
court  the  cases  of  the  rival  countries  were  to  be  laid  on  the  13th  of 
June  1872^^^_^^,_^ 

Tliere  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that  Government  had  shown 
weakness  in  accepting  as  the  basis  of  arbitration  principles  which  were 
regarded  as  innovations  in  international  law,  a  feeling  which  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  other  concessions  made  by 


GtoOTif**  **  the  Government,  especially  by  the  exdusioh  of  the  counter 
Jut  1871.  claims  resting  upon  thQ,J!g]^gn^mds.  But  public  dis- 
satisfaction rose  still  higher  when  it^ppesuredTlEat  the  wording  of  the 
Treaty  was  so  loose  that  the  Americans  saw  in  it  an  opening  for  adrnne- 
ing  not  only  their  direct  claims  arising  from  injuries  and  losses  actually 
caused  by  Uie  privateers,  but  indirect  claims  of  indefinite  and  incalcol- 
able  extent  arising  from  such  causes  as  the  transfer  of  American  trade  to 
English  shipping,  the  expense  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Oonfederate  craiseis, 
and  even  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  all  of  which  they  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  English  Government  The  negotiators  declared 
that  they  had  always  understood,  banng  their  understanding  chiefly 
upon  the  opening  declaration  of  the  American  Commissioners,  that 
these  indirect  claims  had  been  entirely  waVed,  and  that  the  arbitra- 
tion arranged  by  the  Treaty  applied  to  the  direct  claims  only.  The 
Government  took  the  same  view,  and  supported  its  Comnussioners. 
The  Ministers  even  went  so  fax  as  to  say  that  unless  these  claims 
were  withdrawn  they  should  regard  the  Treaty  as  based  upon  an 
entire  misunderstanding,  and  refuse  to  recognise  it.  Mutual  recrim- 
inations, and  charges  of  dishonesty  and  double-dealing  passed  to  and 
fro  between  the  two  Grovemments,  but  at  length  the  Americans  so  far 
listened  to  reason  that  the  extreme  measure  of  repudiating  th*  Treaty 
was  not  necessary.  The  arbitrators  met  upon  the  appointed  day. 
When  the  English  agent  demanded  a  postponement  on  the  ground 
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that  no  agreement  had  been  arriyed  at  with  respect  to  the  indixect    /  ^ 
dainis,  the  arbitrators  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and      jT 
declared  th]^  they  did  not  &11  within  the  questions  referred  to  them,   /  ^ 
and  that  they  would  not  consider  them.    The  chief  difficulty  being  "iT^ 
thus  withdrawn,  the  arbitrators  set  to  work  and  shortly  produced  a 
judgment  against  England  in  the  case  of  the  JLIo^ama  and  the  Florida, 
and  in  some  respects  also  of  the  Shenandoah.    With  regard  to  the 
other  five  incriminated  ships  the  verdict  was  in  fayour  of  England. 
The  court  was  not  quite  unanimous,  the  EngHsh  arbitrator,  Sir 
Alexander  Gockbum,  differing  from  it  in  respect  to  the  Florida 
and  8he7iandoahy  iuid  considering  the  damages  which  were  set  at 
15,500,000  dollars  as  excessire.    The  award  was  no  doubt  a  heavy 
disappointment  to  England  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  country  was  called 
upon  to  pay  dearly  for  the  somewhat  ostentatious  exhibition  of  high- 
mindedness  which  the  arbitration  had  involved — and  the  opinion  grew 
in  strength  that  the  new  method  of  solving  international  difficulties, 
however  grand  in  principle,  tended  both  to  practical  loss  and  to 
diminution  of  prestige. 

The  application  of  a  similar  method  to  the  solution  of  questions  at 
issue  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  English  dominions  in  North- 
West  America  produced  similar  results.    The  definition   .  ^  , 
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of  that  boundary  by  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  marking  um  saa  Jn^a 
out  as  the  frontier  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating  ^^'^^^^y- 
Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland  and  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  neglected  the  fact  that  in  the  very  middle  of  that  channel 
lay  the  island  of  San  Juan,  Of  course  the  question  arose  to  which  of 
the  Powers  th^  island  should  belong,  for  San  Juan  had  become  of 
great  importance  since,  the  colonisation  of  Yanoouver's  Island.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  verdict 
was  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  Ani^ncans. 

The  foreign^?l>olicy  of  the  Grovemment  cannot  but  be  regarded  by 
lovers  of  peace  and  justice  as  consistent  and  noble,  yet,  resulting  as 
it  did  in  every  case  in  decisions  hostile  to  what  were  supposed  to  be 
English  interests,  it  was  not  popular,  and  was  by  many  considered, 
though  unjustly,  as  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  befittiag  a 
great  country.  Awkwardness  and  want  of  tact  in  the  management  of 
little  matters  of  domestic  interest  threw  still  further  discredit  upon  the 
Ministry.  Two  appointments,  which  had  the  appearance  of  arbitrary 
evasions  of  the  law,  laid  them  especially  open  to  stricture.  Iti  the 
been  thought  desirable  in  1871  to  strengthen  the  Privy  Oouncilairs 
appointing  four  paid  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  who  ^-The 
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to  be  two  Indian  judges  and  two  judges  of  the  superior  Oouits.  The 
QovmwMi  exdusioa  of  the  law-officers  from  the  list  of  those  upon 
{|J|2^[^|^^  whom  the  choice  might  fftli  was  held  to  imply  that  the 
>tytof  irti.  appointments  were  intended  to  be  strictly  non-polDjical, 
and  that  experience  as  a  judge  was  a  neoessaiy  qualification ;  but  the 
GoTemment  had  thought  fit  to  appoint  the  late  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  to  one  of  the  offices,  having  preyiously,  in  <»der  to 
fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  made  him  a  judge  of  Common  Pleas,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  two  days.  Sir  Bobert  CoUier  was  well 
fitted  for  the  place,  but  the  appointment  had  so  clearly  the  appearance 
of  a  political  job  that  it  excited  grave  indignation.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justioe  entered  a  protest  against  it.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  an  acrimonious  discussion  the  Goyem- 
ment  escaped  a  vote  of  censure  by  two  votes,  while  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  could  only  command  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  The 
effect  on  the  public  of  this  unfortunate  appointment  was  the  greater 
because  in  another  case  the  same  disposition  of  the  Government  to  act 
with  over-confidence  and  to  evade  the  law  had  been  traced.  The  Bectory 
of  Ewelme  had  fallen  vacant.  It  was  provided  by  statute  that  the 
rector  should  be  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Convocation,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  appointed  to  the  living  a  man  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
only  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Convocation  at  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  of  this  appointment. 

The  course  of  the  year  1872  had  thus  in  no  way  re-established  the 
failing  popularity  of  the  Ministry.  The  majority  in  favour  of  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  House  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  regular  Opposition  to 
dream  of  acceding  to  power,  but  a  general  feeling  of  disapprobation 
began  to  pervade  the  country,  occasionally  making  itself  manifest  in 
the  return  of  an  Opposition  member  at  a  bye-election.  -^^^^ 

But  Mr.  Gladstone,  confident  in  the  great  sucoessS'orTlSe  ^nst 
years  of  his  Ministry,  seemed  as  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  his  dimin- 
^hed  power,  and  determined  to  produce  the  third  of  those  great  Irish 
reforms  which  he  had  from  the  first  pointed  out  as  necessary.  Having 
treated  the  questions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Land,  he  now  under- 
wdiTniivenity  *^^  ^  handle  the  thorny  question  of  Irish  education. 
Bm.  In  the  insufficiency  of  the  University  teaching,  arising 

F«b.  1878.  partly  from  an  inadequate  supply  and  partly  from  the 

unwillingness  of  the  Boman  Catholics  to  accept  the  opportunities  I 

listed,  he  saw  one  of  those  practical  inequalities  which  it  was  his  ^ 

waved  object  to  remove.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  as  j 

Wict  there  was  very  little  University  training  in  Ireland.    The  ' 
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nmnber  of  students  was  small  and  apparently  gradually  decreasing. 
Even  the  wealthy  Trioity  College,  which  held  the  Uniyersity  of 
Dublin  in  its  hands,  showed  a  diminution  in  its  matriculations.  The . 
und^iominational  Queen's  Colleges,  founded  in  1845,  had  not  proved 
a  success.  It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  reason  from  the  nickname  by 
which  they  were  called ;  strong  religious  denominationalists  of  aU 
classes  shrank  from  education  given  in  "  godless  colleges."  The  Roman 
Catholics  especially,  unable  to  make  use  of  the  Protestant  University 
of  Dublin,  and  placing  as  they  always  did  religious  teaching  in  the 
forefront  of  education,  were  practically  debarred  from  all  University 
teaching.  It  was  on  the  double  ground  that  there  remained  a  dis- 
tinct grievance — that  Boman  Catholics  were  deprived  of  a  civil 
advantage  on  religious  grounds — and  that  there  existed  a  national 
want  in  that  the  amount  of  University  teaching  was  utterly  inade- 
quate, that  Mr.  Gladstone  based  his  measure.  It  was  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  conciliation  of  the  Boman  Catholics  must 
be  the  main  object  aimed  at.  As  long  as  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  refused  to  use  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  them  any  large  national  plan  must  of  necessity  be  nugatory. 
The  once  prevalent  idea  of  concurrent  endowment  had  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Secular  education  attempted  in  the  Queen's  Collies 
had  proved  a  failure.  It  was  by  the  application  to  the  Dublin 
University  of  the  principles  already  accepted  in  the  reform  of  the 
English  Universities  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  three  chief  principles  there  applied,  were  the  « 
abolition  of  tests,  the  separation  of  the  University  from  the  Colleges^ 
and  the  taxing  of  the  Colleges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University^ 
In  aooordanoe  with  these  principles  Mr,  Gladstone  now  proposed  to  \ 
separate  the  University  fi^om  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  make  it  a  \ 
separate  corporation,  and  to  give  it  a  separate  governing  body.  To 
the  University  thus  constituted  the  Colleges  would  be  affiliated,  each 
of  them  being  at  liberty  to  make  its  own  constitution.  The  compo- 
sition.of  the  governing  body  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  first  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Crown,  but 
that  it  should  be  subsequently  continued  in  a  way  which  threw  the 
power  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  affiliated  Colleges.  The  Univer- 
sity was  to  be  not  only  an  examining  but  also  a  teaching  body,  and 
was  to  possess  professorships,  fellowships,  and  exhibitions.  Biit  limits 
were  to  be  set  to  its  teaching.  It  was  regarded  as  impossible  in  the 
presence  of  the  heated  theological  rivaky  of  Ireland  to  allow  of  chairs 
of  theology,  of  mental  and  moral  science,  or  of  modem  history.    The 
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theological  fSchculty  already  existing  in  Trinity  College  was  to  be 
withdrawn  from  it  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  disestablidied 
Choich.  The  expenses  of  the  scheme  were  estimated  at  ^£50,000  a 
year,  for  which  it  was  intended  to  provide  from  the  surplus  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland,  by  taxing  Trinity  College  to  the 
amount  of  £12,000  a  year,  by  fees,  and  by  a  grant  of  £10,000  from 
the  consolidated  fund. 

like  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  the  scheme  was  large  in  conception, 
and  thoroughly  and  minutely  worked  out  in  detail  The  eloquent 
ohiMtiaBito  *^^  masterly  exposition  with  which  it  was  introduced 
MAUhiirani^  seemed  at  first  to  secure  it  general  approbation.  But 
'"^  though  ostentatiously  produced  as  a  settlement  of  the 

question,  and  as  was  necessary  in  a  measure  of  the  kind  attempting  to 
please  all  parties,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Bill  would  meet 
with  much  and  varied  opposition.  It  had  been  drawn  up  confessedly 
without  consultation  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Qovem- 
ment  therefore  could  rely  upon  no  promises,  and  those  whose  interests 
were  touched  began  at  once  to  show  their  disapproval  Trinity  College 
was  not  perhaps  averse  to  be  deprived  of  its  denominational  advantages, 
for  it  had  already  given  its  adhesion  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  often-iepei^ 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  tests,  but  it  could  scarcely  look  with  pleasure  to 
being  deprived  of  £12,000  a  year  for  the  new  University.  The 
Liberals  disliked  the  large  introduction  of  the  power  of  the  CroWn.  \ 
The  Protestants  objected  to  the  possible  multiplication  of  affiliated 
Colleges,  and  the  consequent  passage  sooner  or  later  of  the  power  of 
the  governing  body  into  the  hands  of  nominees  of  the  Boman  hier- 
archy. All  men  interested  in  education  looked  with  ridicule  upon 
a  University  where  the  teaching  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
theology  and  modem  history  was  forbidden ;  and  when  the  bishops 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  whose  interests  it  was  believed  were 
chiefly  consulted  in  the  scheme,  expressed  their  objection  to  an 
undenominational  University  of  any  kind,  there  seemed  to  be  few 
outside  the  limits  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Government  who 
looked  with  approval  on  the  BilL  On  the  second  reading,  the 
arguments  against  the  BiU  were  summed  up  by  Mr.  Diisraeli  After 
recapitulating  the  objections  to  a  curriculum  of  education  stripped  of 
its  most  important  branches  and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  possibility 
of  forming  a  fitting  governing  body,  he  gave  a  general  character  to 
his  attack  and  formulated  in  bitter  words  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  which  waa  very  prevalent  in  the  country. 
^  The  right  honourable  gentleman,''  he  said.  *'  had  a  substitute  for 
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the  policy  of  oonourrent  endowment,  the  policy  of  confiscation.  Ton 
haye  had  four  years  of  it ;  you  haye  despoiled  Churches,  you  haye 
threatened  every  corporation  and  endowment  in  the  country,  you 
have  examined  into  eyerybody's  affairs,  you  haye  criticised  eyery 
profession  and  yezed  eyery  trade,  no  one  is  certain  of  his  property, 
no  one  knows-  what  duties  he  may  haye  to  perform  to-morrow."  The 
reforming  energy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Goyemment^  however 
exhibited,  was  in  fact  disturbing  the  conseryatiye  feeling  of  England. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to  the  objections  raised, 
and  urged  in  earnest  words  that  ''  to  mete  out  justice  to  Ireland 
according  to  the  best  view  that  with  human  infirmity  iriik  utaivcnitj 
could  be  formed  had  been  the  work,  he  might  almost  B*utt»wwno«*. 
say  the  sacred  work,  of  this  Parliament,''  and  exhorted  the  House  to 
proceed  as  they  had  begun,  "  and  efface  from  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  country  the  last  of  the  religious  and  social  grievances  of  Ireland." 
The  combination  of  Conservatives  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
discontented  Liberals  proved  too  strong  for  the  measure,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  three. 

Somewhat  rashly  Mr.  Gladstone  had  staked  the  existence  of  his 
Cabinet  upon  success.  He  therefore  immediately  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  Queen's  hands.  But  the  Conservatiyes  obdftoBsr* 
nvere  by  no  means  ready  to  take  office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  JSum?"***' 
as  their  leader  positively  refused  to  undertake  the  govern-  xueh  so,  urs. 
ment  with  the  existing  Parliament.  He  judged  wisely  that  for  the 
interests  of  his  party  nothing  could  be  more  damaging  than  the 
attempt  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  which 
on  all  points  of  great  national  interest  would  certainly  be  opposed  to 
him.  As  a  dissolution  appeared  at  present  impossible,  and  as  in  fact 
the  question  of  Irish  University  reform  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
one  of  vital  importance,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
office.  No  doubt  in  thus  acting  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  his  wisdom  as  a 
party  leader.  Acceptance  of  office  at  the  moment,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  dissolution,  must  have  placed  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment for  some  months  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  when  the 
dissolution  came  at  the  close  of  tiie  session  the  Conservatives  would 
have  appealed  to  the  country  as  a  weak  and  discredited  party. 
Whether  his  conduct  is  so  easily  justified  when  looked  at  from  a 
constitutional .  point  of  view  may  be  doubted.  The  understood 
necessity  of  accepting  office  should  they  defeat  the  Ministry  is  one 
of  the  chief  restraints  upon  the  Opposition.  Their  refusal  to  do  so 
on  the  other  hand  seems  to  leave  the  Government  of  the  day  £ree 
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to  act  without  any  appeal,  for  if  no  other  Gorernment  is  possible 
they  act  under  no  penalty  in  case  of  want  xA  success.  The  effect 
seems  injurious  to  the  country  in  both  directions.  The  point  which 
may  be  urged  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  justification  is  the  character  of  the 
Bill  on  whidi  the  Government  luul  resigned.  It  was  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  engage  the  warm  interest  of  the  nation ;  the  majority 
which  had  defeated  it  consisted  of  a  fortuitous  combination,  an  appeal 
to  the  people  immediately  following  it  could  have  been  little  else  than 
a  personal  contest  between  the  leaders. 

The  restored  Government  was  still  in  the  command  of  its  majority 
in  the  House,  but  its  position  was  materially  weakened  by  the  defeat 
it  had  undergone,  and  by  its  ineffectual  effort  at  resignation.  Tet  it 
succeeded  in  passing  at  least  one  Act  of  primary  importance,  the 
Judicature  Bill.  The  object  at  which  this  measure  aimed,  as  explained 
by  Lord  Selbome,  was  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  the  anomalies  of 
j-4ift.tBM  *^®  present  system  and  to  weld  into  one  the  legal  and 
BiiL  equitable  jurisdiction,  the  separation  of  which  was  un- 

April  1878.  known  in  ,  any  other  country.  Various  attempts  had 
already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  a  strong  commission  had  in 
1869  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  Lord  Selbome  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  former  attempts, 
so  that  in  drawing  up  his  Bill  he  was  able  to  set  out  with  several 
already  accepted  principles  before  him.  The  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  the  centralisation  of  courts  and  jurisdictions  under  one 
supreme  court,  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  uniformity  of  procedure,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  were  points  on  which  all 
parties  were  already  agreed.  The  measure  which  was  to  fulfil  these 
requirements  consisted  of  the  establishment  of  one  supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  in  which  were  to  be  united  all  the  present  superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  the  Central  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  This 
supreme  Court  was  to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  Court  of  ^Appeal.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  was  for 
convenience  to  be  broken  up  into  Divisions,  in  many  respects  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the  old  system  but  with  this  important  exception, 
that  in  all  the  Divisions  the  judges  were  to  administer  equity  as  well 
as  law.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  four  existing  Courts 
of  Be  view  were  also  consolidated,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  the  Courts  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  single  Court  of 
Appeal  incorporating  representatives  from  all  these  branches  was 
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established.  Lord  Selbome's  Bill  contemplated  the  entire  cessation 
of  double  appeals  ;  the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Court  was  to  be  final 
Alterations  were  subsequently  found  desirable  in  the  details  of  the 
Billy  the  system  of  Divisions  was  modified,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
regained  the  right  of  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
But  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  were  maintained,  the  great  work 
of  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  was  completed,  and  a  uniform  system 
of  judicature  was  once  for  all  established.  This  Act  was  the  only 
legislative  work  of  importance  brought  to  completion  during  the  year. 
There  were  indeed  abundant  signs  of  activity  among  the  private 
members  of  the  House,  but  their  attempts  were  for  the  most  part 
thwarted  either  by  the  opposition  of  the  Upper  House,  or  by  the  atti- 
tude maintained  by  Government.  It  would  seem  as  though  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  its  growing  unpopularity  was  traceable  to  over-activity, 
it  was  inclined  to  allow  a  period  of  rest  to  intervene  before  undertaking 
any  other  important  steps.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  any  measure  tending  to  the  present  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  was  allowed 
to  BufTer  a  severe  defeat  by  the  rejection  of  the  Permissive  Bill  by  a 
large  majority. 

In  two  directions  public  interest  was  attracted  to  affairs  outside 
the  kingdom.  The  advance  of  Russia  upon  Khiva  excited  the  ever- 
smouldering  jealousy  with  which  the  approach  of  that  Power  towards 
India  was  regarded  ;  while  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  sharp  if 
inglorious  contest  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  been  carried  on. 
In  the  first  years  of  its  tenure  of  office  the  Government  had  entered 
into  certain  negotiations  with  Holland.  Full  freedom  n*  Adiantee 
of  action  was  given  to  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra  on  the  ^•'*  "'*• 
southern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  the  injury  as  it  was 
affirmed  of  the  British  traffic  through  the  straits.  The  consideration 
for  this  concession  had  been  the  transfer  to  the  English  of  certain 
Dutch  forts  upon  the  African  Gold  Coast.  To  all  appearance  such  a 
transfer  was  a  wise  one,  for  in  old  times  commercial  rivalry  had 
caused  the  establishment  in  close  proximity  of  Dutch  and  English 
factories  or  trading  stations,  and  the  erection  of  forts  to  protect  them, 
so  that  the  settlements  of  the  two  nations  were  curiously  intermixed. 
But  though  there  seemed  to  be  obvious  reasons  for  desiring  a  cessation 
of  this  close  neighbourhood  and  rivalry,  an  oversight  in  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  transfer  produced  disastrous  results.  Each  nation 
had  entered  into  relation  with  the  surrounding  tribes  and  exercise^  a 
sort  of  protection  over  those  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the 

▼ICT.  2 1 
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setllementa.  Bebiad  and  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  coast  tribes 
lay  the  powerful  and  warlike  race  of  the  AjBhantees.  More  than 
once  thej  had  assaulted  the  European  possessions  on  the  coast  and 
had  been  with  difficulty  driven  back.  The  Dutch  and  English 
punned  a  somewhat  different  commercial  policy ;  the  Dutch,  unHke 
the  English,  made  no  attempt  in  their  setUements  to  raise  a  rey^ue 
by  customs ;  the  Ashantees  were  therefore  able  to  supply  them- 
selves  through  the  Dutc}i  with  European  produce  untaxed.  Not 
unnaturally  their  friendship  followed  their  interest,  especially  as  the 
English  protectorate  included  the  Fantees  whom  they  disliked  and 
despised.  The  Treaty  had  been  carried  ont  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  natives,  the  English  system  was  established  in  the 
transferred  settlements,  and  the  Ajshantees  thus  found  themselves  cut 
off  from  their  free  access  to  the  coast.  Other  minor  difficulties  arose, 
and  suddenly  a  host  of  savages  invaded  the  English  protectorate,  and 
advanced  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
In  June  1873  they  assaulted  Elmina,  one  of  the  Dutch  fortresses 
which  had  lately  changed  hands,  dose  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They 
were  beaten  off  by  Colonel  Festing  with  a  body  of  seamen  and 
marines.  But  the  invasion  was  so  threatening  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  at  home  to  despatch  an  expedition  of  sufficient  importance 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  danger  from  the  Ashantees.  At  the  head 
of  it  was  placed  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  He  was  intrusted  with  two 
English  regiments,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  their  employ- 
ment was  undesirable  unless  the  native  levies  which  had  been  organised 
should  prove  insufficient.  Fettered  by  these  instructions  and  with  very 
deficient  information,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  missed  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  while  the  Ashantee  force  was  near  the  coast. 
The  scattered  fighting  of  the  autumn  had  proved  the  untrustworthiness 
of  the  native  levies,  and  it  became  necessary  to  push  forward  direct  for 
Coomassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  with  the  English  troops.  After  a 
difficult  march  through  close  bush  and  exposed  to  constant  unexpected 
assault  from  their  savage  enemies,  the  troops  towards  the  dose  of 
January  approached  Coomassie.  Two  battles,  in  which  the  Ashantees 
displayed  much  bravery  and  caused  considerable  loss  to  their  assail- 
ants, cleared  the  way  to  the  capital  More  than  once  during  the  march 
King  Eoffee  Calcalli  had  expressed  a  desire  to  treat,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  negotiations  advanced  so  far  that  the  English  general  supposed 
that  the  war  was  over.  The  offers  of  the  Ashantee  king  however 
appear  not  to  have  been  serious ;  even  after  the  capture  of  his  capital 
he  refused  to  sign  the  required  conditions.     The  climate  and  the 
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exposed  position  of  the  English  army  rendered  delay  impossible. 
It  was  all  the  general  could  do  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  town, 
immediate  retreat  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  therefore  burnt  the 
palace  and  the  town,  and  set  off  on  his  return  march.  But  the  war 
was  not  to  be  concluded  in  this  unsatisfactoiy  manner.  A  division  of 
English  troops  under  Captain  Glover  had  advanced  to  the  capital  by 
another  route.  Its  approach  frightened  the  king  into  submission.  He 
sent  messengers  to  demand  the  draft  of  the  treaty  from  Wolseley,  and 
some  weeks  subsequently  the  treaty  was  properly  signed.  Captain 
Glover's  forces  marched  through  Coomassie  and  joined  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  so  that  the  whole  army  returned  in  triumph  together. 
Although  the  Ashantee  war  was  but  another  instance  of  those  little 
wars  against  savage  countries  which  are  the  deplorable  result  of  the 
character  of  the  English  Empire,  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  operations  were  arranged  were  at  least 
a  cause  of  satisfaction,  while  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  Ashantee 
government  precluded  any  feeling  of  regret  at  its  destruction. 

But  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  was  not  destined  to  add  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministry  which  had  sent  out  the  expedition. 
Before  its  return  the  great  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  fallen ;  it 
was  a  Conservative  War  Minister  who  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
victorious  troops.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  a  step  which  if  the  pos- 
session of  power  be  the  object  of  party  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
If  a  higher  view  than  party  objects  be  taken  it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  his  action  was  no  less  wise  than  that  of  his  rival  had  been  in 
declining  office  the  previous  year.  It  had  been  found  necessary 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  to  make  con- 
giderable  changes  in  the  Ministry ;  the  disagreement  of  pwiuneiit. 
views  among  the  supporters  of  Government  that  was  '"^  ^'  "'*" 
thus  disclosed  was  a  revelation  of  weakness.  Several  important 
elections  had  gone  against  the  Liberals  during  the  recess.  Yet  the 
world  was  taken  a  good  deal  by  surprise  when  towards  the  end  of 
January  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Prime  Minister  declaring  that 
Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved.  It  is  possible  that  he  entirely  mis- 
calculated the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country,  and  hoped 
that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a  new  lease  of  power.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  were  at  all  events  grave  evils  in  the  present 
position  of  parties  in  Parliament  which  he  felt  acutely.  The  Ministry 
was  discredited  by  failure  and  only  continued  in  office  because  their 
opponents  had  refused  to  accept  it.  They  no  longer  held  that  com- 
mand of  public  affairs  which  is  necessary  for  a  strong  Grovemment, 
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and  were  oonBtanily  thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  Upper  House. 
On  the  other  side  sat  an  Opposition  which  refused  to  define  its  policy, 
and  declining  to  accept  tiie  responsibility  which  ought  to  have 
resulted  from  -victory  confined  itself  to  the  easy  task  of  criticising  and 
opposing.  The  existence  of  a  Ministry  should  depend  not  on  the 
toleration  of  its  opponents,  but  on  the  expression  of  the  national  will 
If  such  an  expression  could  be  obtained  as  would  justify  his  remaining 
in  power  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that,  as  usually  happened,  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Upper  House  would  disappear ;  and  that  with  the  full 
ifr.  0iadrton«'i  Support  of  the  country  he  might  enter  upon  a  new  course 
reotfdtot]!*^  of  financial  improvement.  Having  in  his  hands  as  he 
iaeMi«-taac.  believed  a  surplus  of  more  than  £5,000,000,  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  income-tax.  His  declaration 
of  this  intention  has  been  bitterly  blamed  as  though  it  were  the 
ofier  of  a  gigantic  bribe  in  exchange  for  restoration  to  power.  .Tet 
never  from  the  first,  although  he  had  made  use  of  it,  had  he  hidden 
his  disapproval  of  that  tax.  In  its  nature  a  war  tax,  it  had  been 
applied  with  extraordinary  success  to  assist  in  the  reconstitution  of 
our  financial  system.  But  it  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tional tax,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  been  renewed  from  year 
to  year  only.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  fact  throughout  his  Ministiy 
been  preparing  the  way  for  its  abolition.  His  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe,  had  constantly  reduced  it  till  it  had  reached 
3d.  in  the  pound,  and  in  his  unsuccessful  Budget  of  1871  had  given 
an  indication  of  the  nature  of  that  rearrangement  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone now  declared  would  necessarily  accompany  the  removal  of  the 
tax.  In  the  alteration  then  suggested  was  included  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  succession  duties.  It  was  to  this  that  the  Premier 
looked  as  his  new  resource.  In  the  place  of  the  income-tax  with  its 
recognised  imperfections  he  intended  to  substitute  taxes  directly 
affecting  realised  property,  and  thus  tending  not  only  to  cure -the 
great  fault  of  the  income-tax,  but  also  to  diminish  the  ever-increasing 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  He  was  not  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  great  scheme.  The  Church,  the 
dissenters,  the  army,  the  licensed  victuallers,  the  men  of  property, 
^^^^  and  the  sticklers  for  national  self-assertion  had  aU  alike 

icmirtiy.^^  ^  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  late  years. 
7«b.i7,i874.  rpjjQ  elections  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  resentment,  and  the  constituencies  returned  a  majority  of  fifty 
to  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  sunuuoned  to  form  a  new  administration. 
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Thus  fell  the  great  administiatioii  of  Mr.  Gladstone  danng  which 
the  Liberal  desires,  kept  in  abeyance  throaghout  Lord  Palmerston's 
tenure  of  office,  had  at  length  made  themselves  felt»  Although  it 
closed  in  some  unpopularity,  there  was  truth  in  Mr.  Lowe's  assertion 
that  no  Government  had  ever  approached  office  with  so 
vast  a  programme,  and  yet  that  with  the  solitary  excep-  lu.  OMMoM'a 
tion  of  the  Dublin  University  Bill  it  had  carried  that  ■'*'**"*^* 
programme  through.  The  Irish  Land  Bill,  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Lnsh  Church,  the  Education  Act,  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot 
and  the  Judicature  BUI,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  the 
organisation  of  the  military  forces,  the  opening  of  the  Civil  Services 
to  public  competition,  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  international 
arbitration  were  achievements  sufficient  to  render  any  Ministry  in  the 
last  degree  memorable.  To  this  may  be  added  that  either  by  skill  or 
fortune  they  had  been  able  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  in  an 
extraordinarily  prosperous  condition.  The  remission  of  X12,000,000 
of  taxes,  the  payment  of  X26,000,000  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
diminution  of  the  income-tax  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  had  still  left  a 
surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That 
Ireland  had  been  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  political  programme 
shows  only  the  true  appreciation  by  the  Premier,  which  every  subse- 
quent year  has  tended  to  justify,  of  the  vast  importance  to  England 
of  the  condition  of  that  country.  His  determination  to  remove  every 
shadow  of  political  or  religious  inequality  proves  how  thoroughly  he 
sympathised  with  those  sentiments  of  justice  which,  however  much 
overlaid  at  times  by  party  ends  and  relics  of  old  prejudice,  had  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Liberal  policy  of  England  firom  the  time  when  its 
conscience  was  called  into  life  at  the  period  of  the  Beform  BiU.  The 
character  of  those  Irish  reforms  seems  to  show  that,  though  their  full 
significance  was  not  yet  foreseen  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  there  yet 
existed  no  fundamental  objection  to  applying  them^  when  the  time 
should  arise  and  the  necessity  be  evident,  to  cure  the  Ols  of  society  in 
England.  In  fact  already  it  would  seem  that  although  he  was  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Church  disestablishment  lus  opposi- 
tion was  practical  rather  than  theoretical  And,  although  no  indica- 
tion is  as  yet  to  be  found  that  legislation  with  regard  to  land  was  in 
contemplation,  the  consistent  refusal  to  support  any  measures  for 
what  was  known  as  the  relief  of  agricultural  burdens,  the  sweeping 
clauses  of  Mr.  Goschen's  abortive  Local  Taxation  Bill,  may  be  held  as 
proofs  that  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  landlords  in  no  particular  fSEtvour ; 
while  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax  was  intended  to  go  hand  in 
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hand  ?dth  such  a  rearrangement  of  the  succession  duties  as  proyes 
clearly  enough  how  large  his  yiew  was  with  regard  to  the  duty  of 
realised  property  to  bear  the  chief  burdens  of  the  state. 

But  England  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  side  by  side  with  its  warm 
desire  for  justice  and  improyement  there  did  not  exist  a  desire  almost 
ommm  fto  th«  equally  strong  on  the  one  hand  that  eyery  man  and  every 
S£[^^'a  interest  should  be  allowed  quietly  to  follow  out  their 
>o«»*«*^-  own  concerns,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  greatness 

of  England  and  the  importance  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  councils  of 
the  world  should  be  undiminished.  With  this  class  of  feelings  the 
late  Goyemment  had  come  into  collision.  In  the  opinion  of  a  large 
mass  of  Englishmen,  as  it  proved  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  constituency,  legislation  had  been  carried  too  far.  Every  interest 
and  every  trade  it  was  asserted  had  been  vexed  and  worried.  The 
principle  of  social  duty,  the  good  of  the  state  as  contrasted  with  the 
good  of  the  individual,  hod  been  pushed  to  dangerous  extremes,  a 
policy  of  confiscation  had  been  entered  upon.  The  principle  of  peace 
and  non-intervention  had  been  used  in  a  way  detrimental  to  English 
interests  and  to]  the  damage  of  the  high  position  of  the  nation.  It 
would  have  been  well,  it  was  said,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  paid  less 
attention  to  constant  legislation  in  England  and  more  to  the  position 
of  the  Empire  abroad.  It  is  as  the  expression  of  this  feeling  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  elections  must  be  regarded. 
Best  at  home,  kindly  improvement  given  from  above  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  above  all  the  assertion  of  the  Imperial  position  of  England 
was  the  programme  of  the  new  Premier. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  history  of  the  legislative  and 
political  action  of  the  time,  important  though  it  was,  forms  a  sufficient 
index  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  great  social 
revolution  was  working  itself  out.  Questions  regarding  the  mutual 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  between  the  propertied 
Social  prosren  classes  and  those  who  lived  by  manual  toil  on  uncertain 
ouldttoM'i  wages,  were  rapidly  forcing  themselves  into  prominence. 
'"'»*"*^-  Undoubtedly  the  legislation  of  the  time,  such  as  tbe 

Irish  Land  Law,  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  were  indications  in  the  sphere  of  politics  of  the  social 
movement  which  was  taking  place  below.  But  the  objects  of  the 
working  classes  were  not  such  as  could  be  touched  by  political  legis- 
lation. For  many  years  there  had  been  a  tendency  in  England  to 
concentrate  in  a  few  hands  the  means  of  employing  labour.    This 

'idency  was  visible  in  all  directions  ;  in  retail  trade  large  establish- 
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ments  occupying  many  hoases  were  taking  the  place  of  small  separate 
shops ;  small  agrieoltural  holdings  were  disappearing  in  large  farms 
coyering  vast  extents  of  country ;  the  great  manufacturing  capitalist 
was  gradually  driving  from  the  field  the  smaller  competitor.  The 
comparatively  limited  number  of  men  in  whose  hands  wetdth  thus 
lay  h^d  each  of  them  at  their  disposal  the  work  and  therefore  the 
livelihood  of  hundreds  of  labouring  men.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
triumph  of  capital  was  likely  to  be  complete.  But  the  very  numbers 
of  the  dependent  working  class  afforded  an  antidote  to  this  eviL  In 
their  fellowship  of  powerlessness  they  began  to  discover  the  strength 
which  combination  could  give  them.*  The  vast  extension  of  their 
Societies  led  them  to  think  their  strength  irresistible ;  the  greatness 
of  the  stake  of  each  individual  capitalist  made  him  shrink  from  an 
internecine  struggle.  And  as  step  by  step  the  obstacles  which  the 
triumphant  employer  had  for  centuries  raised  in  the  way  of  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  their  workmen  disappeared,  the  class  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  depressed  began  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  obtaining 
for  itself  the  complete  command  of  the  destinies  and  oiganisation  of 
labour.  Combination  and  organisation  among  themselves  were  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  gradually  obtaining  this  dictatorial  position. 
The  most  direct  and  palpable  signs  of  the  movement  were  the 
growing  importance  of  Trades  Unions,  the  multiplication  of  strikes, 
and  the  occasional  outrages  attending  trade  disputes.  sirMUiof 
Although  of  late  years  legislation  had  partially  recog-  »^vai«M. 
nised  the  legality  of  the  combination  of  workmen^  and  had  allowed 
them  to  be  enrolled  as  Friendly  Societies,  it  had  left  unaltered  many 
restrictions  upon  their  freedom  of  combination,  and  among  others 
their  incapacity  to  sue  a  fraudulent  treasurer  or  secretary  who  should 
make  free  with  their  funds.  The  demand  of  the  Unionists  to  be 
placed  upon  a  strictly  legal  footing  had  made  itself  heard,  emphasised 
as  it  was  by  a  certain  number  of  outrages  which  had  taken  place  at 
Sheffield  and  at  Manchester.  Lord  Derby^s  Government  had  in 
1867  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  ends,  ways, 
means,  and  effects  of  Trades  Societies.  The  inquiries  of  this  Com- 
mission led  them  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the  Unionists  in 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  was  of  so  exceptional  and  so  violent  a 
character  as  to  demand  special  investigation.  The  evidence  laid  before 
a  small  Commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  threw  a  terrible  light 
upon  the  evils  which  might  attend  Trades-unionism.  It  appeared 
that  in  Sheffield  the  coercion  practised  upon  the  non-union  men  was 
most  pitiless.    Rattening — that  is,  the  abstracting  or  spoiling  of  the 
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workmen's  tools  and  apparatus— was  of  common  occurrence ;  while  at 
times  the  yiolence  used  reached  to  explosions,  maiming,  and  even 
murder.  In  spite  of  these  terrihle  fSsu^  the  report  of  the  Commission 
was  by  no  means  wholly  adverse  to  the  Unionists.  It  was  seen  that 
local  Tiolence  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
system.  The  report  fully  admitted  the  reasonableness  and  legality  of 
combination,  recommended  the  removal  by  statute  of  that  stain 
of  illegality  about  the  Societies  which  rendered  them  unable  to  secure 
theirfunds  from  embezzlement,  and  suggested  further  restrictions  and 
de6nitions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ambiguous  words  ''obstruction" 
and  ''molestation,"  the  wide  interpretation  of  which  had  hitherto 
acted  so  injuriously  upon  the  workmen's  Societies. 

An  Act  of  1871  carried  out  these  recommendations.  Trades 
fndMVUoB  Unions  were  recognised  as  legal,  jbheir  treasurers  and 
Act.  18T1.  trustees  were  made  as  liable  as  those  of  other  Friendly 
Societies  to  be  sued  for  misuse  of  the  funds ;  and,  except  in  certain 
definite  cases,  only  such  conduct  as  would  authorise  a  ma^trate 
to  bind  the  perpetrator  over  to  keep  the  peace  was  to  be  regarded 
as  criminal  molestation.  In  spite  of  the  loud  outcry  of  the  masters 
and  their  friends,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  discredit  thrown  upon 
their  cause  by  the  terrible  excesses  of  some  of  their  members,  the 
Trades  Unions  were  thus  placed  in  a  more  secure  and  powerful 
position  than  before.  The  number  of  members  in  the  chief  Societies 
increased  rapidly.  Between  the  years  1870  and  1875  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  rose  from  34,000  to  44,000,  and  the  Stone  Masons 
from  13,000  to  24,000.  In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  Iron 
Shipbuilders'  Union,  which  increased  from  7000  to  16,000,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  form  of  industry  was  the  cause.  But  within  those 
five  years  the  members  probably  increased  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
prevaitiiMof  The  succcss  of  the  Unionists  produced  no  relaxation 
atrikei.  1872.  jn  ^^eir  efforts.  The  year  1872  was  marked  by  an 
unusual  number  of  important  strikes.  The  movement  even  infected 
a  class  which  had  hitherto  submissively  accepted  its  lot;  under 
the  influence  of  the  stirring  eloquence  of  Joseph  Arch,  who  had 
himself  been  an  agricultural  labourer.  Unions  were  established  in 
several  counties  which  unquestionably  exerted  considerable  influence 
in  raising  agricultural  wages.  At  one  time  in  the  Midland  Counties 
16s.  a  week  became  the  usual  wage.  The  awakening  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  brought  to  the  front  many  questions  besides  those 
of  wages.  Improved  sanitation  and  better  cottages  began  to  be 
^?manded,  and  already  indications  were  seen  of  the  possible  a|iread 
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of  an  opinion  ttkin  to  that  already  preralent  in  Ireland  that  the 
Ubourer  had,  or  ought  to  have^  some  interest  in  the  soil  he  coltiyated. 
A  great  strike  in  the  building  trade  resulted  in  considerable  adyan- 
tages  for  the  men.  But  the  sympathy  with  which  many  people 
regarded  these  e£forts  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  better  their 
condition  began  to  lessen  when  their  action  threatened  formidable 
disturbance  to  the  public  comfort  A  strike  of  the  London  bakers, 
of  the  police,  and  of  the  gas  stokers  seemed  to  touch  so  closely  the 
yeiy  necessaries  of  civilised  life,  that  the  severe  sentences  passed 
upon  some  of  the  strikers  and  the  summary  dismisflal  by  the  Gas 
Companies  of  m&ny  hundreds  of  their  men  met  with  general  appro- 
bation. 

The  general  feeling  indeed  of  the  propertied  classes  as  evinced  by 
the  more  important  papers  was  strongly  opposed  to  Trades-unionism 
and  its  e£fects.    The  ruinous  and  suicidal  waste  which  j^^^^^^  ^ 
strikes  were  supposed  to  cause  was  constantly  emphasised  »f»d«i-w»ion- 
by  the  Press.    The  risk  of  frightening  capital  from  the  prop«rtt«d 
country,  the  tyrannical  rule  (as  it  was  held)  of  the  minor-  •^•■■^ 
ity  among  the  workmen,  and  the  loss  thrown  as  it  was  thought,  in 
whichever  way  the  strike  terminated,  upon  the  public,  were  all  inces- 
sant subjects  of  complaint    Yet  in  their  own  way  the  wealthy  felt 
considerable  sympathy  for  their  poorer  fellow-citizens.    The  efforts 
at  independent  action  implied  by  Trades-unionism  shocked  them. 
They  shrank  from  anything  which  had  the  appearance  of  changing 
the  balance  of  classes.    But  of  beneficence,  and  kindly  patronage,  and 
help  as  from  superiors  to  inferiors,  there  was  no  lack.    Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  well-known  feeling,  which  existed  more  especially  among 
the  Conservatives,  a  strange  effort  was  made  to  connect  the  names  of 
several  important  Conservative  leaders  with  those  of  the   .^^^^^ 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  people  in  a  document  vnioaofcoa- 
setting  forth  a  sort  of  programme  of  popular  require-  JJJJJJ^I^'^ 
ments.     Seven   points  were  named: — The   rescue  of 
workmen's  families  from  the  dismal  alleys  of  towns  by  planting 
them  out  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  detached  homesteads ;  to 
carry  out  this  object  the  creation  of  a  perfect  organisation  of  the 
self-government  of  counties,  towns,  and  villages,  with  power  for  the 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  land  for  the  common  good  ;  the  limitation 
of  a  day's  labour  to  eight  hours  of  honest  work ;  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  in  the  midst  of  the  people's  homesteads ;  the  organi- 
sation as  parts  of  the  public  service  of  places  of  public  recreation, 
knowledge,  and  refinement ;  public  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods  in 
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snudl  quantities  and  of  the  best  qualities  at  wholesale  prices ;  and  a 
great  extension  of  the  organisation  of  the  public  services  on  the  model 
of  the  Post-Office  fox  the  common  good.  This  carious  programme  of 
mingled  benevolence  and  state  socialism  purported  to  be  signed  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  and  odiers,  as  well  as  by  such  popular  leaders  as  Applegarth 
the  joiner,  Howell,  Potter,  and  Barry.  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  the  en- 
gineer appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  movement.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Conservative  leaders  at  once  repudiated 
any  such  scheme,  which  was  to  all  appearance  designed  to  make 
capital  for  the  Tory  party  by  contrasting  their  social  benevolence 
with  the  drier  and  more  political  treatment  of  popular  requirements 
by  the  Liberals.  Tet  such  an  idea  would  never  have  arisen  had 
there  not  been  some  foundation  for  it ;  and  subsequent  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  has  proved  that  on  many  points  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  they  were  as  a  fact  more  alive  to 
the  popular  wants  than  their  Liberal  opponents,  who  had  learned  by 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  their  party  to  look  for  remedies  for 
social  evils  in  the  extension  of  political  privilege. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


MB.  BISBAEU'S  MINISTBT,  Febnuuy  1874. 


Firat  Lord  of  the  Treasury  y 
Lord  Ch4»noellor,  . 
Presideni  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  , 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary,  . 
Colonidl  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary,  '  . 
Indian  Secretary, . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Postmaster-General,  .  .  * 
Chaneaiorofthe  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  . 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board         .       .       . 


Mr.  Diiraeli. 
Lord  Cairns.  - 
Duke  of  Bichmond. 
Lord  Malmesbary. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Cross. 
Lord  Carmurron. 
Lord  Derby. ' 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
Lord  Salisbury. 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 
Sir  Charles  Adderley. 
Lord  John  Manners. 
Colonel  Taylor. 


Mr.  Sclater  Booth. 


Lord-IAmtUmamJl, Duke  of  Aberoom. 

Lord  Chancdlor,    .       .       .       «        .    Mr.  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary, Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 


The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  :— 

Lord^Lieutenami  for  Ireland,        .       .    Duke  of  Marlborough,  November  187$. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, .  .Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  August  1877. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  March  1878  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  :— 


Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary, 
Indian  Secretary,  . 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 


Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Lord  Salisbury. 

Colonel  Stanley. 

Lord  Cranbrook(Mr.  Oathome  Hardy). 

Mr.  Lowther. 


THOUGH  the  triumph  of  the  Conservative  party  had  been  very 
complete,'  and  Mr.  Disraeli  now  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
the  trusted  leader  of  a  large  majority  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
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oonstitaenoioB,  no  great  or  immediate  change  of  policy  was  obserrable. 
r.-u>^w  af  ^®  Premier's  position  was  unusually  powerful.  It  was 
well  understood  that  to  his  skilful  direction  of  the  party 


its  present  success  was  due.  At  the  sajne  time  the  Oppo- 
sition was  weakened  by  the  declared  intention  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
frequently  to  absent  himself  from  the  House,  and  to  giye  but  a 
limited  attention  to  the  duties  of  leadership.  But  although  the 
damour  raised  against  the  late  Ministry  had  been  bitter  and  inces- 
sant, when  the  responsibility  came  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Prime 
Minister  he  appeared  to  justify  the  assertions  of  his  opponents,  and 
either  to  have  no  fixed  line  of  policy  to  pursue,  or  to  think  it  unwise 
as  yet  to  follow  it.  Tet  the  accusation  of  want  of  policy  so  freely 
brought  against  him  was  unreasonable.  Whatever  his  disapprobation 
may  have  been  of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken,  it  was  consis- 
tent neither  with  the  traditions  of  his  party  nor  indeed  with  the 
character  of  the  English  €rOTemment  to  attempt  immediately  to 
change  thenu  The  acceptance  by  the  incoming  party  of  the  actions 
of  its  predecessors,  so  as  at  least  to  allow  them  a  fair  chance  of  being 
tried  by  experience,  is  necessary  in  a  country  where  the  alternation  of 
parties  is  so  frequent  as  in  England.  The  immediate  reversal  of 
important  measures  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Ministry  could  not  but 
result  in  complete  uncertainty  and  confusion.  There  was  no  course 
open  at  first  to  the  new  Ministry  but  to  accept,  amending  if  posiible,  the 
great  Acts  of  the  preceding  years.  Moreover  the  one  objection  most 
frequently  alleged  against  Mr.-Gladstone  had  been  his  reckless  inter- 
ference with  all  classes.  Best  in  domestic  legislation  was  distLnctly 
one  of  the  objects  which  the  Conservatives  set  before  them;  it 
was  not  till  new  questions,  or  new  circumstances  connected  with  old 
questions,  arose,  that  the  Grovemment  could  find  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  political  views. 

The  Ministry  seemed  to  accept  and  even  to  approve  of  all  that  its 
predecessors  had  done.  A  terrible  famine  was  devastating  BengaL 
Lord  Northbrook,  the  Viceroy,  while  stirring  up  the  officials  to  meet 

the  danger  and  to  avoid  that  quiescent  course  of  laisses 
ehwMtoroffiM  /aire  which  had  produced  such  terrible  results  in  Orissa 
GoTenuBMit.  .^^  former  years,  had  yet  taken  the  bold  step  of  allowing 
export  of  food  to  be  continued,  trusting  to  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  to  divert  the  food  coming  down  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  to  the  famishing  districts.  His  conduct  met  with  approval 
and  praise  from  the  new  Ministry,  and  in  the  result  its  wisdom  was 
vindicated.    The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  gone  so  &r  to  alienate 
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the  powerful  tiody  of  liceMed  victuallers,  was  alio  wed  with  very  alight 
amendmenta  to  continue  in  force.  Ko  attempt  was  ma<Je  to  change 
the  new  scheme  for  the  OTganisation  of  the  nriDy*  Alterations  in  rating 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  were  adopted  and  passed  hj  Mr,  Sclater 
Booth ;  and  Mr.  Crosa's  Bill  for  limiting  the  labom?  hours  for  women 
and  children  in  factories  was  Bul^tantidly  the  same  aa  that  of  Mr. 
Mundella.  Eren  the  Judicature  Eill^  though  it  touched  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  met  with  general  approval  by  the  new  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  £ill  incorporating  some  dight  amendments^ 
and  extending  its  principles  to  Ireland,  was  only  withdrawn  under 
stress  of  cir<:nmstances,  after  its  passage  was  a  m^ittei  of  certainty. 

The  important  discussions  of  the  year  all  turned  upon  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Three  Bills,  the  one  for  the  amendment  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Actj  the  second  for  the  arrangement  of  patronage  in  the 
Scotch  Ohurchj  and  the  third  for  the  ref^lation  of  public  worship  in 
England,  afforded  occasion  for  warm  debate.  In  all  three  the  object 
was  one  legitimately  forming  part  of  any  Conservative  policy,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Established  Church.  The  first  of  them  (the  only 
instance  of  a  reversal  of  policy)  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  already 
eiiflting  Charity  CommissionerSj  and,  secondly,  to  restore  _„  ,  j__,  ^ 
to  the  Church  of  England  a  considerable  number  of  BcbooUA«i 
schools.  It  had  been  the  principle  of  the  Act  to  treat  ™*®*'*- 
aa  national  all  endowments  made  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1661.  Dissent  having  been  unrecognised  till  then,  and  the  Church 
having  been  regarded  aa  co-extensIve  with  the  nation^  no  man,  it  was 
argu^,  having  any  religious  intentions  with  regard  to  his  school  could 
have  connected  it  with  any  religious  body  except  the  Church  of 
England  \  all  such  schools  therefore  had  by  the  Endowed  Scliools 
Act  been  made  entirely  undenominational.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  the  Church  should  resume  its  exclusive  rights,  in  cases  where 
the  wiU  of  the  founder  showed  a  dear  intention  to  connect  his  school 
with  the  Church,  The  want  of  wisdom  of  this  retrograde  poUcy  waa 
attacked  with  much  eagerness  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  the  probability 
of  the  Liberal  party  finding  a  point  of  union  on  this  question  became 
evident,  To  avoid  so  undesirable  a  result^  Mr,  Disraeli,  making  the 
curious  assertion  that  careful  study  had  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  Government  propositions  were  incomprehensible,  consented  to 
their  withdrawal,  and  the  first  half  of  the  BUI  alone  passed. 

The  Church  Patronage  BOl  aimed  at  destroying  lay  patronage  in 
the  Eifeiblished  Church  of  Scotland,  and  intrusting  the  choice  of  their 
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minister  to  the  congregations.  The  circumstanoes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  so  different  that  this  proposition,  which  in  England  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  step  towards  disestablishment^  was  in 
Sootbnd  ayowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Establishment.  For  two  centuries  the  difficulty 
''"^  had  been  before  the  Scotch  Church.  More  than  once 
the  law  in  the  matter  had  been  changed.  It  had  not  long  since  giren 
rise  to  the  great  «ihism,  and  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church.  The 
value  of  the  right  of  presentation  was  very  small,  and  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  men  whose  opinion  could  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
experience  led  to  the  belief  that  better  men  would  be  obtained  by 
free  choice  than  by  nomination.  From  the  Scotch  dissenters,  bow- 
ever,  the  Bill  called  out  violent  opposition.  They  had  been  driven 
from  the  Church,  they  asserted,  upon  this  very  point,  and  here  was 
the  Establishment  declaring  itself  in  the  wrong,  but  taking  care  to 
keep  the  endowments  ;  no  such  measure,  they  urged,  would  be  fair 
unless  a  great  effort  were  first  made  for  a  reunion  of  the  Churches. 
Though  their  opposition  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone^  the 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  Bills  produced  far  more  excitement, 
and  by  the  lengthened  debates  which  accompanied  it  practically  com- 
pelled the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  other  Grovemment  measures. 
There  had  arisen  among  the  High  Church  a  section  which  seemed 
bent  on  assimilating  the  English  Church  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Confession  was  avowedly  taught  and  practised, 
and  an  amount  of  ceremony  and  decoration  used  in  certain  paxts  of 
TiMPabUo  tihe  service  which,  unless  it  was  employed  merely  from 
wonup  BUI.  an  idle  and  trumpery  love  of  millinery,  must  have  been 
symbolical  of  doctrines  on  the  repudiation  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  based.  The  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
legal  repression  of  such  excesses,  and  the  growing  disposition  of  Uiose 
who  practised  them  to  disregard  Episcopal  authority  even  witii  con- 
tempt, induced  the  Archbishops  to  introduce  into  the  Upper  House 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  forms  of  public  worship,  and 
establishing  a  direct  and  easy  method  of  settling  the  legality  of  prac- 
tices against  which  objection  was  made.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Bishop  should  have  the  sole  power  of  directing  worship,  assisted,  by  a 
Board  of  Assessors,  lay  and  clerical.  From  ti^eir  decision  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  assessors,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  represented  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House, 
although  not  at  once  adopting  the  Bill,  explained  that  he  appcoyed 
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of  its  intention.  Bat  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  to  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  gaye  expression,  that  this  matter  should  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  for  the  Protestant  and  lay  feeling  of  England 
was  aroused,  and  with  it  the  dread  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
from  all  lay  authority.  In  Committee  he  therefore  proposed  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  one  Judge 
for  ecclesiastical  cases,  appointed  by  the  Archbishops  with  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  should  preside  in  the  Courts  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  that  unless  the  Bishop  to  whom  the  complaint 
was  first  sent  declared  it  frivolous,  the  case  should  be  tried  before 
this  Judge,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  In  this  shape  the 
Bill  was  sent  to  the  Lower  House.  It  waci  intrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Russell  Gumey,  the  Recorder  of  London.  He  treated  it 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  emphasising  the  present  difiGiculties 
which  surrounded  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  advantage  of  freeing  the 
Bishop  from  the  position  of  prosecutor.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  attempt  in  it  to  create  new  crimes,  or  to  settle 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  opposition  encountered  by  the  Bill  was 
unexpected ;  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  Mmself  with  all  his  vigour  into 
the  contest  He  objected  to  the  want  of  concurrence  between  the 
Grovemment  and  the  Church  in  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  to  the 
want  of  recognition  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  clergy  which  was 
implied,  and  to  the  right  given  by  the  Bill  to  a  very  small  number 
of  objectors  to  bring  a  case  before  the  Bishop  ;  he  further  suggested 
that  occasional  indiscretion  might  possibly  be  found  among  the  Bench 
of  Bishops.  Before  all  he  disliked  the  idea  of  in  any  way  curtailing 
the  large  liberty  of  thought  which  the  elasticity  of  the  English  Church 
allowed.  He  declared  his  intention  of  producing  resolutions  before 
going  into  Conmiittee,  giving  expression  to  these  objections.  They 
covered  so  wide  a  field,  and  touched  matters  so  closely  connected  with 
the  very  existence  of  a  National  Church,  that  there  seemed  every  pro- 
bability of  the  rest  of  the  session  being  passed  in  a  general  ecclesias- 
tical discussion.  But  men  of  less  diffuse  thought,  of  narrower  but  more 
practical  minds,  brought  the  question  back  to  the  limits  of  practical 
discussion ;  and  when  after  much  debate  Mr.  Disraeli,  fully  allowing 
the  advantage  of  an  elastic  Church,  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
BiU  was  to  put  down  Ritualism,  and  that  Ritualism  meant  the 
"  practices,  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  avowedly  symbolic  pf  doctrines 
which  the  same  clergy  are  bound  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  refute 
and  repudiate,''  it  became  plain  that  the  Government  had  adopted 
the  Bill,  and  had  made  its  settlement  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
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His  speech  was  addressed  to  willing  eais.  The  Protestant  feeling  of 
the  country  had  risen  high ;  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried 
unanimooslj,  and  after  so  strong  an  expression  of  opinion  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  resolutions.  The  clauses  of 
the  Bill  were  carried  in  Committee  by  great  majorities,  and  but  one 
amendment  of  importance  was  introduced.  On  this  amendment  the 
measure  was  however  nearly  wrecked.  By  a  lafge  majority  it  was 
carried  that  the  complainants,  if  refused  a  hearing  by  the  Bishop, 
should  be  able  to  bring  their  case  before  the  Archbishop.  When  the 
Bill  came  back  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  whole  Bench  rose  in  anus. 
"  A  Pope  was  to  be  set  up  in  Canterbury  and  an  Antipope  in  York," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  declared  he 
would  rather  trample  his  ecclesiastical  robes  under  foot  than  suppose 
that  each  Bishop  was  not  ruler  by  divine  right  in  his  own  diocese. 
Lord  Salisbury,  though  a  Minister,  thought  it  wise  to  support  their 
opposition,  and  to  talk  of  the  bluster  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses  might  supervene. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  skilfully  worsted  his  refractory  subordinate.  He 
pointed  out  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  himself  been  long  a  memher 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  knew  him  well.  **He 
is  one,''  he  said,  "  who  is  a  great  master  of  jibes  and  flouts  and 
jeers,  but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  one  who  is  prejudiced 
against  a  member  of  Parliament  on  account  of  such  qualiflcations. 
My  noble  friend  knows  the  House  of  Conunons  well,  and  he  is  not 
perhaps  superior  to  the  consideration  that  by  making  a  speech  of 
that  kind  and  taunting  respectable  men  like  ourselves  as  being  a 
blustering  majority,  he  probably  might  stimulate  the  am/(mr  pro/j^t 
of  some  individuals  to  take  the  course  he  wants  and  to  defeat  the 
BilL  I  hope  we  shall  not  fall  into  that  txap."  After  all,  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  objecting  to  the  amendment  was  strictly 
constitutional;  he  therefore  recommended  the  Commons  to  accept 
the  alteration  rather  than  allow  the  Bill  to  be  lost.  His  advice  was 
taken.  The  Bill  passed  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  House, 
and  Lord  Penzance  was  appointed  to  the  new  Judgeship. 

Mr  Gladstone,  whose  partial  retirement  and  frequent  absences  from 
the  House  had  been  undoubtedly  inconvenient  for  his  i)arty,  thought 
&«tfremeBtof  ^*  Tetter  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1875  to 
icr.  GUuutoM.  withdraw  formally  from  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Jaa.  u,  i»7B.  Opposition.  His  predominance  had  been  so  great,  his 
personal  leadership  so  complete,  that  it  was  not  at  once  clear  how  his 
place  should  be  supplied.    Among  the  several  possible  claimants  the 
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choice  of  the  party  fell  upon  Lord  Hartington,  whose  strong  sense  and 
straightforward  determined  character  had  gradually  impressed  itself 
upon  all  those  with  whom  he  had  had  to  do.  Much  doubt  was  natur- 
ally felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eager  and  liyely-minded  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  to  whom  it  was  belieyed  the  possession  of 
power  was  so  dear,  being  able  or  willing  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
party  management.  But,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  took  not  unfrequent 
part  in  the  discussions  in  the  House,  he  loyally  preserved  a  subor- 
dinate position,  nor  was  it  till  events  occurred  which  touched  the 
earnest  and  sentimental  side  of  his  character  very  closely,  that  he 
broke  through  this  restraint,  and  by  the  influence  which  his  burning 
words  exercised  proved  both  to  himself  and  others  how  indispensable 
he  was  to  the  Liberal  party. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  period  of  com- 
parative quiet  in  the  political  world  ensued.  Indeed  the  very  cry 
against  the  harassing  legislation  of  their  opponents,  which  Qi^et  domestie 
had  served  them  so  well  upon  the  dissolution,  compelled  iH*ii*tioiL 
the  Conservatives  to  avoid  anything  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  a 
heroic  measure.  Acceptance  of  what  had  been  already  done  with 
slight  alterations  and  amendments,  and  the  introduction,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  declared  views,  of  gentle  measures  of  social  improve- 
ment, formed  the  basis  of  their  home  policy.  They  had  nothing  new 
to  advise  for  Ireland.  With  very  slight  relaxations  they  demanded  a 
renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  as  well  as  of  the  ^  ,_,  ^ 
Westmeath  Act  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  coardon  buii 
Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach,  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  Lord  '"'•^•*- 
Hartington,  who  had  previously  occupied  that  position,  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  support  they  gave  to  coercion.  While,  as  it  was  urged, 
there  had  been  practically  little  difference  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
within  the  last  two  years,  on  the  whole  the  effect  of  English  Govern- 
ment since  1830,  marked  though  it  had  been  with  a  nearly  unbroken 
line  of  such  coercive  measures,  had  produced  most  remarkable  results- 
In  1833  Lord  Grey  had  stated  that  in  the  last  two  years  there  had 
been  no  less  than  9000  crimes  connected  with  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  ;  the  report  of.  the  last  year  put  the  crimes  of  the  same 
description  at  213.  Backed  by  such  authority  and  by  such  argu- 
ments the  Coercion  Bills  were  read  a  second  time  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  ultimately  passed  with  very  little  alteration, 
though  for  many  weeks  the  Home  Bule  party  fought  the  battle  in 
Committee,  using  every  vantage-ground  allowed  by  the  forms  of  the 
House.     In  the  same  way  the  Government  adopted  the  Judicature 
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Bill  of  its  predeoessozs.  In  the  preoeding  year  indeed  Lord  Caizm 
n«  TiiiiMHwi  app^rs  to  have  intended  not  only  to  have  accepted  it^ 
am  MBpiftad.  y,ut  to  have  extended  it  to  Ireland.  Oizcunutanees  had 
caused  it  to  be  dropped.  It  was  now  taken  up  again.  Its  great 
principle,  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  law  and  equity,  was 
left  entirely  untouched.  Upon  the  one  questionable  pointy  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  Lord  Chancellor  showed  that  he  had  been  affected 
by  the  ConservatiTe  arguments  of  the  Lords,  and  now  proposed  that 
the  Court  established  by  the  Bill  should  be  one  of  intermediate  appeal 
only.  He  left  it  uncertain  what  the  Court  of  final  appeal  should  be. 
For  a  year  longer  the  House  of  Lords  was  as  usual  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  When  in  1876  the  question  again  arose,  the  House  of 
Peers,  with  an  addition  of  certain  judicial  Lords  of  Appeal,  kept  its 
old  functions,  and  remained  as  the  final  Appeal  Court. 

The  strange  unauthorised  declaration  upon  social  points  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  two  yean  before,  and  its 
repudiation  by  the  leadess  of  the  ConservatiYes,  has  been  mentioned. 
What  the  party  was  willing  to  do  in  that  direction  was  now  shown 
by  a  series  of  Bills  which,  while  pretending  rather  largely  to  rectify 
acknowledged  failings,  were  so  timid  in  their  character,  so  fearful  of 
in  any  way  infringing  the  rights  of  property,  that  they  were  nearly 
useless.  The  fanners  had  a  well-grounded  grievance  in  the  want  of 
Aciievitani  sccurity  for  the  capital  employed  by  them  iu  improve- 
Hoidiac*  Bffl.  ments.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  intended  to 
secure  compensation  at  the  close  of  a  tenancy  for  capital  expended  by 
the  tenant.  But  instead  of  making  this  compensation  compulsory, 
every  fruity  was  given  for  evading  by  private  contract  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Bin  ;  they  only  becathe  valid  when  no  arrangement  on 
the  matter  was  entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Another 
Bill  with  regard  to  land  was  of  the  same  somewhat  disappointing 
character.  Since  the  failure  of  Lord  Westbury's  Registration  Act,  by 
lmia  TMBsfer  vhich  it  had  been  rendered  possible  for  any  man  proving 
B^  an  absolute  title  to  his  land  to  have  it  registered,  and 

his  daim  to  it  thus  acknowledged  once  for  all  as  complete,  the  advan- 
tages of  registration  had  not  appeared  sufficient  to  induce  landowners 
to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  a  title.  Both  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Cairns  had  supported  measures  for  curing 
this  defect  by  admitting  to  the  register  less  perfect  titles,  and  Lord 
Selbome  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  after  a  certain  date  every 
transfer  of  land  should  be  accompanied  by  registration.  By  this 
gentle  compulsion  it  was  hoped  that  by  degrees  a  complete  register 
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would  be  formed  and  the  transfer  of  land  rendered  cheap^il^  expe- 
ditious. Lord  Cairns  in  his  new  Bill,  while  accepting  the  legli^^' 
tion  of  tiUes  less  than  absolate,  dropped  the  compukory  part  of  Lora 
Selbome's  Bill  although  he  had  previously  supported  it  Thus 
again  the  purely  permissiye  character  of  the  Bill  went  Ceut  to  destroy 
its  usefuhoess. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  crying  evil  in  the  wretched  housing  of 
the  poor,  especially  in  large  cities.    The  terrible  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  people  of  overcrowding  was  only  too  evident    While  22  per 
thousand  was  the  average  deiubh-rate  in  the  country,  in  some  parts  of 
Manchester  it  rose  as  high  as  67 ;  while  it  was  calculated  that  for 
every  twelve  children  who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  better  parts  of 
London,  in  the  worst  parts  only  one  survived.    To  remedy  this  evil 
Mr.  Cross  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  ubMrm* 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.     But  again  he  »w«iijiigi  bul 
guarded  himself  carefully  from  the  charge  of  touching  property.    It 
was  no  business  of  the  Government,  he  said,  to  supply  citizens  with 
prime  necessities,  it  was  not  their  business  to  encourage  the  charitable 
building  of  houses  at  less  than  the  market  rate.    He  took  his  stand 
entirely  on  the  ground  of  health.    Again  he  shrank  from  compulsion. 
Corporations  of  large  cities  were  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  by  compul- 
sory purchase  buildings  or  land  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes ;  whether  they  would  do  so  or  not  was  left  to  the  will  of  the 
Corporations.    In  tlie  same  way  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Friendly 
Societies  Bill,  intended  to  cure  the  evils  of  insolvency  rtimuy 
common  in  such  associations,  shrank  from  imposing  cc«n-  B^«tt«»  bul 
pulsory  supervision  on  the  Societies,  and  was  contented  with  placing 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  the  managers  for  having  their  arrangements 
examined.    It  was  plain  that  while  the  Conservative  Ministry  felt 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  ills  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  looked 
upon  social  improvements  as  of  more  importance  at  the  instant  than 
political  changes,  they  shrank  from  anything  resembling  Gk>vemment 
interference  with  the  existing  lines  into  which  society  had  fallen. 
On  one  point  they  took  up  a  somewhat  bolder  position,  and  by  their 
legislation  added  a  new  and  important  link  to  the  series  of  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  workmen.    By  an  Ajct  for 
amending  the  labour  laws  a  clear  definition  was  given  to  what  con- 
stituted a  criminal  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  <^^  ^  ^^^  ^  x  ^ 
workman.    Malicious  injury  or  the  sudden  desertion  of  tiM  ubov 
employment  which  would,  as  in  the  case  of  gas  or  water  ^^"'^ 
supply,  cause  danger  or  injury  to  the  public,  were  criminal.     AP 
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ytact  were  henceforward  to  be  treated  by  dyil 

>le  way  with  regard  to  conspiracy :  while  the 

0  untouched,  combination  in  trades  cQsputes  to  do 

^If  punishable  as  a  crime  ceased  to  be  punishable 

/    Though  some  few  of  the  workmen  and  their  most 

fters  still  objected  to  the  very  light  restrictions  thus 

letu  /  by  the  bulk  of  the  artisan  oLuu  the  Bill  was  thankfully 

receiyea^ 

But  if  the  country  was  disappointed  by  the  apparent  mildness  of 
the  Consenrative  legislation  in  the  first  two  years  of  Disraeli's  Minis- 
try,  those  who  were  watching  in  expectation  for  something 
BttM  CMai        of  a  more  striking  and  theatrical  character  were  soon 
^**^  destined  to  be  gratified.    It  was  suddenly  made  known 

that  the  English  Goyemment  had  purchased  by  telegraph  the  whole 
of  the  Khediye's  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,000. 
There  was  a  sort  of  grandeur  about  the  proceeding  which  was  held  to 
consort  well  with  the  imaginatiye  character  of  the  Premier.  By  a 
sudden  use  of  resources  such  as  no  other  country  could  haye  wielded, 
without  striking  a  blow,  England  was  supposed  to  haye  checkmated 
its  ill-wishers,  especially  the  French,  and  to  haye  secured  command  of 
the  high-road  to  its  Indian  possession.  It  was  supposed  that  some- 
thing little  short  of  an  Egyptian  protectorate  was  aimed  at,  it  might 
be  eyen  the  possession  of  Egypt.  The  great  Eastern  difficulty  was 
thought  to  be  solyed.  With  Egypt  and  the  Canal  in  our  hands  it 
would  be  possible  to  allow  Turkey  and  Russia  to  settle  their  own 
affairs.  The  splendid  stroke  of  statecraft  dwindled  indeed  to  com- 
paratiyely  small  proportions  when  described  in  the  singularly  cold  and 
matter-of-fact  language  adopted  by  Lord  Derby.  But  for  a  while  it 
filled  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  with  a  glow  of  national 
pride,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  feeling  of  imperial 
self-assertion  which  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  admini- 
stration. Stripped  of  its  political  significance,  it  was  yet  a  step  of 
considerable  importance,  preyenting  as  it  did  the  absorption  by  one 
nation  and  one  company  of  what  should  on  all  grounds  remain  an 
international  highway.  The  Suez  Canal,  the  great  work  of  Lesseps, 
had  been  opened  about  six  years.  It  had  been  constructed  under 
great  difficulties  by  a  French  Company,  and  with  a  scarcely  covered 
opposition  from  the  English.  The  expenses  had  been  great,  the  divi- 
dends were  slow  in  coming,  and  the  Company  had  been  obliged  to 
increase  the  tolls  enormously.  The  commercial  value  of  the  canal  bad 
been  proved,  and  the  English  Government  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
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interfere  in  the  )|;eneral  interests  of  commerce.  It  was  natorallj  a 
cause  of  some  bitterness  tliat  the  country  which  had  opposed  the 
great  project  should,  when  it  had  proved  of  immense  adrantage  to 
its  own  interests,  interfere  politically  with  the  interests  of  the  French 
shareholders  ;  and  Lord  Derby,  to  get  rid  of  the  jealousy  engendered, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the  French  ambassador  the  idea  that 
the  Company  should  be  bought  out,  and  the  canal  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  International  Commission.  The  idea  was  rejected  by 
France,  and  there  seemed  a  real  danger  that  the  whole  canal  would 
fall  into  French  hands,  and  that  English  trade  through  it,  more  in 
amount  as  it  was  than  that  of  all  other  nations  put  together,  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Company.  For  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Khedive  had  fallen  into  much  disorder,  and  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  pressure  he  was  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  177,000  shares 
which  he  possessed,  forming  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  capital  of 
the  Canal  Company,  to  another  French  company.  It  was  upon  hearing 
of  this  that  the  English  Government  stepped  in,  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  Khedive's  shares  themselves.  It  was  therefore  a  purely 
commercial  transaction  of  a  defensive  character,  and  in  no  sense 
intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  method  of  treating  difficulties  in 
the  East.  It  was  not  however  unnatural  that  a  threatening  meaning 
should  have  been  attributed  to  it,  for  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm 
were  already  visible  in  Turkey. 

There  was  always  a  certain  number  of  men  engaged  in  public  life 
whose  attention  was  turned  towards  the  state  of  the  Empire  in  the 
East.    The  jealous  feeling  with  which  Kussia  was  re-  .      ,     ^ 

"*  ^  Fear  of  BvMian 

garded  was  never  entirely  lulled,  and  as  her  conquests  M&croMiimeat 
advanced  in  Central  Asia  and  her  frontiers  drew  nearer  **''**^ 
and  nearer  to  those  of  British  India,  suspicion  as  to  her  ultimate 
designs  grew  stronger.  In  July  1875  the  attention  of  Grovemment 
had  been  called  in  the  House  to  these  advances ;  and  although  the 
Ministers  could  not  be  induced  to  give  any  expression  of  their  opinion, 
Mr.  Bourke,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  stated  with 
some  strength  that  the  support  of  the  independence  of  Afghanistan 
was  a  necessary  part  of  our  Indian  policy,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
should  there  be  any  appearance  of  a  Russian  approach  upon  Herat 
England  would  interfere.  It  was  however  the  view  of  Government, 
a  view  supported  by  most  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
that  the  safety  of  the  English  dominion  in  India  was  chiefly 
secured  by  the  prestige  of  the  mother  country.  The  belief  that 
England  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  was  held  to  be  the  surest 
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means  of  checking  any  aeditions  feelings  among  the  Indian  people. 
With  a  Tiew  of  bringing  home  to  the  Indian  princes  and  the  Indian 
people  the  xtalitj  of  their  connection  with  the  great  Imperial  Enropean 
iiiaM  ttf  waiM'i  ^^^•'j  **  ^**  thought  desirable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
▼tall  to  aiito.  should  make  a  formal  and  ostentatious  progress  thiongli 
"•"■  **^  India.  A  considerable  sum  <tf  money  was  granted  for 
this  purpose^  and  the  Prince's  Tisit  was  carried  out  with  all  the 
surroundings  of  pomp  which  its  intention  seemed  to  require.  A 
more  political  meaning  was  perhaps  attributed  to  it  than  it  deseired, 
for  it  took  place  just  at  the  time  when  the  European  side  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Eastern  question  began  again  to  rise  into  prominence,  and 
was  easily  interpreted  to  carry  with  it  an  indication  of  the  intention 
of  the  GoTemment  to  assert  to  the  full  the  position  of  the  Empire  in 
any  coming  difficulties  which  might  arise.  For  events  were  taking 
place  which  brought  the  relations  of  Turkey  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
into  such  prominence  as  almost  to  obliterate  for  several  years  any 
other  subject  of  public  interest,  and  aroused  again  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation  the  latent  dislike  and  mistrust  of  Rnsaa  which 
twenty  years  before  had  produced  the  Crimean  war. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  that  time,  ratified  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1856,  had  been  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence 
Ra-oiMBtBff  of  ^^  *^®  Turkish  Empire  as  the  best  means  of  warding  off 
th*  EMtarn  the  European  war  which  the  dash  of  interests  following 
Q«Mti0B.  ^p^j^  £|^  dissolution  would  almost  certainly  have  pro- 

duced. But  while  maintaining  the  Empire  and  depriving  the  Czar 
even  by  force  of  arms  of  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Christian 
populations  which  previous  events  had  given  him,  England  and  Europe 
had  insisted  upon  such  reforms  as  should  remove  the  real  grievances 
which  weighed  upon  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  should  save  them 
from  the  constant  oppression  and  iU-usage  under  which  they  suffered. 
That  these  reforms  should  be  carried  oat  was  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  European  protection  extended  to  the  Porte.  But  Turkey 
had  failed  to  make  good  its  promises,  and  while  England  had  some- 
what supinely  refrained  from  offering  advice,  and  satisfied  itself  with 
giving  an  opinion  when  as^ied,  the  Russians,  much  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  ^heir  co-religionists,  had  again  entered  upon 
that  course  of  intrigue  and  that  exertion  of  personal  influence  through 
their  ambassador  which  th\e  war  of  1855  had  been  intended  to  check. 
When  in  the  early  part  of  U876  the  oppressive  action  of  the  Turkish 
tax-gatherers  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to 
^bellion,  a  strong  suspicion  Vas  created  that  the  insurgents  were  not 
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acdng  without  the  secret  encouragement  of  Russia,  and  there  was  at 
least  the  certainty  that  that  country  could  not  look  on  unmoved  at  an 
evKit  which  proved  how  little  the  reforming  promises  of  the  Porte 
had  been  kept.  Even  from  this  point  of  riew  it  appeand  as  though 
the  Eastern  question  was  again  to  he  opened 

The  international  character  of  the  question  was  much  increased 
when  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  suppress  the  insuneetion  proved  too 
much  for  an  exchequer  weakened  by  lavish  mismanagement,  and  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  make  authoritatively  an  arrangement  with  its 
creditors  falling  little  short  of  a  national  bankruptcy  (Oct.  1875). 
Again  the  preservation  of  Turkey  in  the  face  of  its  inherent  weaknesses 
became  a  matter  of  European  importance.  If  its  collapse  with  all 
the  attendant  diffioulties  was  to  be  averted,  it  seemed  to  . 
be  necessary  that  Europe  should  insist  upon  reforms,  •flttrtttotMort 
directed  on  the  one  side  to  such  economy  as  should  secure  *'»»***'•'«■• 
the  national  credit,  and  on  tiie  other  to  the  removal  of  those 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  brought  the  Government  to  the 
brink  of  insolvency.  As  far  as  its  public  conduct  was  concerned 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  charging  Russia  with  a  desire 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  in- 
surrection for  the  destruction  of  Turkey.  The  Government  of 
the  Czar  was  the  first  indeed  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  interven- 
tion, but  refrained  from  any  single-handed  action,  and  appeared 
desirous  to  act  honestly  with  the  rest  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 
It  was  mainly  through  its  instrumentality  that  the  Montenegrins 
and  the  Servians,  eager  to  support  the  insurrectionaiy  movement 
against  their  suzerain,  were  kept  from  hasty  action.  The  course 
whidi  in  the  opinion  of  Russia  and  its  allies  it  was  necessary  that 
Europe  should  take  for  the  preservation  of  peace  was  formulated  by 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Count  Andrassy,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1875,  in  a  note  which  was  circulated  among  the  other  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  received  general  adhesion.  The  only  sign  that  Russia 
was  applying  independent  pressure  to  the  Turks  was  the  #  th    . 

promulgation  on  the  14th  of  December  of  a  firman  grant-  Aadnwqr 
ing  a  krge  increase  of  liberty  to  the  lOhristians.  The  ^^^ 
Andrassy  note  contained  little  more  than  a  demand  for  certain  specific 
applications  of  the  principle  which  the  firman  had  declared.  But 
although  England  had  joined  in  that  note,  it  would  appear  that 
Turkey  not  unnaturally  believed  that  as  on  former  occasions  it  might 
rely  upon  the  jealousy  with  which  Russian  advances  were  regarded 
by  England  to  support  it  in  its  claim  to  complete  independence  of 
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addon ;  it  believed  that  as  on  former  occasions  division  of  interests 
among  the  Powers  would  prevent  concerted  action ;  the  Andrassy 
note  was  therefore  refused.  As  the  insurgents  had  thus  nothing  on 
which  to  trust  but  the  firman  of  December  and  the  word  of  the 
Sultan,  the  value  of  which  they  had  learned  by  experience,  the  first 
efibrt  of  European  diplomacy  proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  insurrection  continued  its  course,  and  as  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Montenegro  and  Servia  required  the  presence  on  their 
frontier  of  much  of  the  Turkish  army,  the  attempts  at  its  suppression 
FaiivN  of  th«  were  attended  with  so  little  result  that  the  rebels  were 
B«riiBXoto.  constantly  encouraged  to  raise  their  terms.  Other 
provinces  began  to  be  involved  in  it.  In  the  beginning  of  May  a 
movement  took  place  in  Bulgaria  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  hasty  disclosure  of  a  great  general  plot  in  which  Servia 
was  implicated.  Religious  feeling  rose  throughout  the  Empire.  In 
a  Mahomedan  outbreak  at  Salonica,  the  consuls  of  Franoe  and 
(xermany  were  murdered.  The  safety  of  Europeans  in  Constantinople 
was  so  imperilled  that  the  ambassador  thought  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  Government  for  leave  to  summon  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay.  In 
this  situation  of  affairs  fresh  intervention  appeared  necessary.  The 
Czar  himself  with  his  Chancellor  Prince  Gortschakoff  met  Bismarck 
and  Andrassy,  the  Ministers  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires, 
at  Berlin,  and  drew  up  a  note  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  all 
the  European  Powers  would  join.  It  was  naturally  of  a  stronger 
character  than  the  abortive  memorandum  of  Count  Andrassy. 
Emphasising  the  entire  failure  of  the  Turks  to  keep  their  promises  of 
reform,  it  demanded  an  armistice  for  two  months,  during  whidi 
negotiations  for  peace  should  be  opened.  The  terms  of  peace 
demanded  included  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  certain 
fixed  centres,  the  retention  of  arms  by  the  Christians,  and  the  relief 
and  restoration  of  the  refugees  and  oppressed  insurgents,  and  insisted 
that  the  work  of  reconstitution  should  be  carried  out  by  a  mixed 
commission  of  Christians  and  Mahomedans  under  the  supervision  of 
the  delegates  of  the  great  Powers.  Thus  only,  it  was  suggested,  could 
the  honesty  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Porte  be  guaranteed.  The 
document  closed  with  the  distinct  intimation  that  if  satisfactory 
terms  could  not  be  arrived  at  within  the  period  of  the  armistice, 
more  efficacious  measures,  which  could  mean  nothing  but  force,  would 
be  employed.  It  was  here  that  the  European  concert  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  showed  signs  of  dissolution ;  accepted  by  France 
^nd  Italy,  the  memorandum  was  rejected  by  the  English  Foreign 
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Office.  The  Goyenunent  appears  to  have  thought  the  terms  unduly 
severe  upon  the  Turks,  and  took  umbrage  at  being  required  to 
accept  a  scheme  on  which  it  had  not  been  previouslj  consulted. 
The  evidence  of  the  constant  presence  of  Russian  intrigue,  the 
obvious  eagerness  of  the  Russians  to  have  recourse  to  coercion,  had 
also  b^un  to  rouse  the  .suspicious  fears  of  England.  Thus  a  second 
time  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  failed. 

Again  following  its  usual  policy,  Turkey  replied  to  the  threats  of 
coercion  by  a  voluntary  promise  of  reform.      On  this  occasion  the 
bid  for  independence  was  a  large  one.    Amid  the  disin-  ^^^^^^^  0^^- 
tegration  of  the  Empire,  one  man,  Midhat  Pasha,  seems  <i'Btei 
to  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  infusing  new  life  into  ^^  ^'  "^** 
the  decaying  body  by  a  complete  constitutional  change.    Within  a  fort- 
night of  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  note,  a  cowp  d^etaii  was  carried  out 
in  Constantinople  under  his  management ;  Abdul  Aziz  the  Sultan  was 
deposed,  and  his  successor  induced  to  issue  a  declaration  implying  the 
popular  source  of  his  power,  and  promising  large  diminution  in  that 
personal  expenditure  which  was  eating  up  the  finance  of  the  country. 

The  change  did  not  prove  successful,  and  if  it  was  intended  in  any 
way  to  attract  the  support  of  England,  its  result  was  immediately 
neutralised  by  tidings  with  regard  to  Bulgaria  which  reached 
England  on  the  23d  of  June.  On  that  day  letters  in  the  xb*  BvigarUa 
BaMy  News  giving  a  description  of  the  horrors  which  had  in«»»ectioii. 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  roused 
almost  to  fury  the  popular  indignation  of  England.  The  Ministry 
refused  to  believe  the  accounts  which  had  been  received.  Both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  declared  in  the  strongest  manner  that  they  were 
vastly  exaggerated.  The  question  became  one  of  party  interest.  The 
lukewarmness  with  which  the  Government  regarded  the  Turkish  mis- 
doings became  henceforward  a  chief  point  of  assault.  When  in  July  an 
English  agent,  Mr.  Baring,  was  despatched  to  make  inquiries  upon  the 
spot,  it  appeared  that  after  all  scarcely  any  exaggeration  had  existed.  To 
make  head  against  the  new  insurrection  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  arm  and  employ  multitudes  of  volunteers  and  irregular  Circassian 
troops.  With  these  allies  the  Turks  had  been  able  before  long  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  but  not  until  the  irregular  levies,  amenable  to 
no  discipline  an4|ired  with  savage  religious  enthusiasm,  had  committed 
acts  of  the  most  fearful  cruelty.  That  there  had  been  some  exaggera- 
tion was  true,  but  enough  remained  to  justify  the  outcry  which  had 
been  raised.  Brutal  ill-usage  of  prisoners,  incidents  recalling  in  their 
horror  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  the  destruction  of  not  less  than 
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12,000  persons  in  the  district  of  Philippopolis,  and  the  carrying  off  to 
Turkish  harems  of  at  least  eighty  Christian  girls,  Mr.  Baring's  report 
asserted  as  &cts ;  and  worst  of  all  he  confirmed  the  terrible  story  to 
which  the  sewspapera  had  giren  currency  of  a  fearful  unuBacre  at 
Batak  Judging  firom  the  scene  which  met  his  eyes  when  w«^  after 
the  erent  he  risited  the  spot,  he  was  led  to  assert  that  there  had  been 
committed  perhaps  the  most  heinous  crime  which  had  stained  the 
history  of  the  present  century.  Nor  eould  the  Turkk^  Oorvninent 
ayoid  the  charge  of  complicity,  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  atrodoos  deed, 
so  £Etr  from  being  punished,  had  been  pabHdy  rewaarded  and  decorated. 
The  exdtemoit  in  England  was  extreme,  and  found  rent  in  crowded 
meetings  deneundng  the  Turks  and  calling  upon  the  GoTemment  to 
make  common  cause  against  them.  In  Parliament  frequent  motions 
were  made  tending  in  the  same  direction.  But  there  Disraeli  took 
his  stand  upon  that  ground  which  he  had  been  already  prepiyring,  by 
the  addition  to  the  titles  of  the  Queen  of  that  of  Empress  of  India,  by 
Che  Tidt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East,  and  by  the  purdiase  of 
the  Suez  Canal  shares.  All  his  policy  he  declared  had  been  directed 
not  to  the  support  of  the  Turks  for  whom  we  were  not  respondble, 
but  to  uphold  and  proteet  the  English  Empire.  He  condnded  his 
last  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  these  words :  '*  What 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe  it  would  be  arrogant 
for  me  to  speculate  upon.  But  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  England  is 
ruled  by  English  parties  who  understand  the  prindples  on  which  our 
Empire  is  founded,  our  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world  can  nerer 
be  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The  present  is  a  state  of  affidcs. 
which  requires  the  most  vigilant  examination,  and  the  most  careful 
management  But  those  who  suppose  that  England  ever  would 
uphold  or  at  this  moment  particularly  is  upholding  Turkey,  firom 
bliiid  superstition,  and  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  humanity,  are  deceived*  What  our  duty  is  at  this 
critical  moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England.  Nor  will  we 
ever  agree  to  any  step^  though  it  may  obtain  for  a  mcmient  comparative 
quiet  and  a  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  the  existence  of  that  Empire.'* 
With  this  characteristic  declaration  of  imperial  views,  of  the  indis- 
soluble connection  of  England  with  the  East,  and  of  ill-concealed 
distrust  of  Bussia,  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  his  Parliamentary  career  and 
passed  into  the  quieter  life  of  the  Upper  House  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  (August  1876). 

If  the  dread  of  the  increase  of  Bussian  influence  in  the  East  was  a 
reasonable  feeling,  there  was  much  cause  for  its  predominance  at  this 
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moment.  For  in  June  the  ambitions  Prince  of  Servia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Montenegrins,  had  plunged  into  open  war  with  Tturkej,  in 
defiance  <^  the  remonstrances  of  England,  but  with  an  ^^  bHvMa 
army  hogely  composed  of  BusiBan  Tolunteers,  and  led  by  B«nrto  nd 
the  Bussitti  general  Tchemayeff.  Lord  Derby  had  made  '"'^* 
it  disti&e^y  understood  that  if  the  Prince  chose  to  go  to  war  he  must 
abide  tile  consequences.  He  wae  eyerywhere  defeated,  and  by  Sep- 
tember was  driven  to  demand,  what  alter  the  warning  he  had  no  right 
to  expect)  the  mediation  of  foreign  Poweis.  The  intervention  of  Europe 
had  now  become  more  difficult.  It  was  no  longer  the  pacification  of 
insurgent  provinces  by  conciliatory  reforms  which  it  was  bound  to 
demand,  it  was  a  power  vietorioua  in  the  open  field  with  which  it  had 
to  treat.  The  different  views  of  England  and  Bnssia  upon  the  right 
of  intervention,  and  the  method  in  which  it  should  be  employed, 
became  henceforward  more  constantly  obvious.  Tet  Lord  Derby  did 
not  eniitely  refuse,  as  his  former  declaration  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  intervene  further  in  the  quarrel  He 
joined  in  pressing  an  armistice  upon  the  P(»i«,  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  certain  bases  of  negotiation,  and  suggesting  a  general 
Conference.  A  distinct  declaration  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  tUdm  quo  with  regard  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  a  protocol  publicly  signed  in  tiie  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers,  insuring  local  self-government  to  the 
insurgent  provinces  appeared  to  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  But  the  triumphant  Turloi  were  not  inclined  at  present  to 
listen  to  such  terms.  They  offered  to  treat,  but  their  terms  were  high, 
and  they  refused  to  grant  more  than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  To 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  ^glish  Government,  Prince  B,^p^^ 
Milan  refused  anything  less  than  an  armistice ;  his  refusal  attempt!  sw 
was  supported  by  Eussia,  Russian  volunteers  still  crowded  ****** 
to  his  standard,  and  the  war  recommenced.  Again  it  was  disastrous 
to  the  Servians.  But  the  Bussians  were  now  almost  avowedly  sup- 
porting Prince  Milan.  In  September  they  suggested  to  Austria  a 
joint  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  the  advance  of  the  fleets  into  the 
Bosphorus.  Unable  to  resist  their  pressure  the  Turks  promulgated 
a  fresh  scheme  of  reform,  and  offered  an  armistice  for  six  months. 
Again  the  English  Foreign  Ofiice  accepted  the  Turkish  view,  but 
Russia,  alleging  that  so  long  an  armistice  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Servian  cause,  determined  to  rescue  Servia  from  its  difficulties,  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  carrying  out  their  own  reconstruc- 
tion, suddenly  forced  upon  them  an  ultimatum  limiting  the  armistice 
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to  six  weeks.  Yet  although  the  divergence  of  views  between  the  two 
Conrts  had  become  so  obvious,  the  Czar  had  hitherto  taken  every 
opportunity  to  allay  English  mistrust.  He  had  offered,  should  the 
^^  naval  demonstration  prove  sufficient^  to  waive  all  demands 

Baguih  Md  for  the  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  had  declared  that  he 
Baoiw  Timn.  j^^  ^^  views  on  Constantinople.  He  had  explained  that 
any  occupation  which  might  be  necessary  should  be  only  temporary. 
He  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  message  of  friendship  conveyed 
to  the  English  people.  With  the  rest  of  Europe  he  had  consented  to 
a  Conference  to  be  held  at  Constantinople.  And  in  spite  of  an 
utterance  of  the  English  Prime  Minister  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
which  seemed  to  presage  war,  and  an  answer  to  the  challenge 
couched  in  the  same  tone  by  the  Czar  in  a  speech  at  Moscow,  there 
seemed  in  the  coming  Conference  some  hope  of  averting  an  open 
breach.  But  the  Conference  was  a  failure.  There  was  no  division 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Powers,  nor  did  they  exhibit  any 
undue  obstinacy.  It  was  the  Turks  themselves  who,  firm  in  their 
determination  to  act  independently  and  not  at  dictation,  ruined  it. 
Preliminary  meetings  without  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  represent- 
atives had  settled  the  terms  which  the  Powers  demanded,  and  which 
were  based  upon  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Derby.  But  once  again  the 
Fuinnofth*  Turks  attempted  the  same  manoeuvre  they  had  already 
oo^^l^opie.  twice  tried.  The  first  public  meeting  was  interrupted 
Jan.  i»7T.  by  the  artillery  announcing  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
ministries  and  assemblies  and  popular  elections.  Armed  with  this 
weapon  the  Turks  opposed  a  polite  refusal  to  all  the  arguments  of  the 
Powers,  till  one  by  one  the  demands  which  had  been  raised  were  set 
aside,  and  two  only  remained, — the  appointment  of  Governors  for  five 
years  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  and  an  international  commis- 
sion nominated  by  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
reforms.  These  two  points  were  laid  before  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  there  with  one  dissentient  voice  rejected,  upon 
the  grpund  that  the  conditions  required  interfered  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Empire.  When  the  rejection  was  notified  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, General  Ignatieff  declared  that  no  further  concession  was 
possible,  that  the  Conference  must  close,  and  further  measures  be 
resorted  to. 

The  language  with  which  Ignatieff  had  brought  the  Conference 
to  a  conclusion  was  very  threatening,  especially  as  troops  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  in  large  numbers  upon  the  northern  frontier 
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of  Turkey.  But  one  further  effort  at  a  diplomatic  solution  of  the 
question  was  made.  Almost  immediately  after  the  Con-  lmi  effort 
ference  had  closed,  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  the  part  of  '•'  '••~- 
Bussia  circulated  a  despatch  among  the  Powers  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  the  Cabinets  proposed  to  do  with  a  view  of  meeting 
the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  accept  the  propositions  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  of  insuring  the  execution  of  the  wishes  of  the  Powers. 
After  some  exchange  of  communications  and  a  personal  visit  by  General 
Ignatieff  to  several  of  the  Courts,  the  effort  of  the  Bussian  Grovem- 
ment  resulted  in  a  protocol  signed  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March. 
This  document — while  taking  notice  of  the  peace  which  Turkey  had 
made  with  Servia,  its  negotiations  with  Montenegro,  and  its  promises 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian  populations — declared  the 
intention  of  the  Powers  to  watch  by  means  of  their  representatives 
and  local  agents  the  manner  in  which  those  promises  were  carried 
out.  It  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  should  they  be  again  dis- 
appointed, and  the  questions  left  in  the  condition  which  periodically 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  East,  the  Powers  would  regard  that  state 
of  affairs  as  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  Europe,  and  would 
consider  in  common  the  means  best  fitted  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
the  Christians  and  the  general  peace.  To  this  document  were 
appended  two  declarations,  the  one  by  Lord  Derby  stating  that  if  the 
object  proposed,  namely  the  reciprocal  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
Bussia  and  Turkey  and  peace  between  them,  should  not  be  obtained, 
the  protocol  should  be  regarded  as  null ;  the  other  by  the  Bussian 
Minister  Schouvaloff,  demanding  that  if  the  Porte  accepted  the  advice 
of  Europe  and  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  Montenegro,  to  place  its 
forces  on  a  peace  footing,  and  seriously  to  undertake  reforms,  it  should 
send  a  special  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  for  mutual  dis- 
armament, but  added  that  any  recurrence  of  massacres  such  as  those 
of  Bulgaria  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  measures  for  demobilisa- 
tion. The  Bussian  Government  apparently  considered  the  protocol 
as  an  ultimatum,  the  English  Government  intended  it  to  allow  the 
Turks  one  more  chance.  The  Ministers  of  the  Porte,  unwisely  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  Government,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 
answer  to  the  protocol.  They  entirely  repudiated  it  on  several 
grounds.  In  attempting  to  act  at  all  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Porte  the  Powers  had  infringed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Empire  as  guaranteed  by  treaty,  and  recognised  even  so 
lately  as  at  the  Conference,  was  assaulted  ;  the  protocol  demanded 
reforms  applicable  to  the  Christian  populations  only,  whereas  the 
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new  oonstitaiion  had  gnsranteed  adyaoti^fes  to  all  classes  and 
cieeda ;'  lastly,  the  kngoa^  of  ik»  Bnisian  declaration  was  in  tiie 
B^fMttai  of  highest  degzee  oifMUiiye.  ll^e  Tuildsh  anslrer  seemed  to 
^Muqr!^  imply  that  war  would  he  preferred  to  snhmission.  *'  In 
April  It.  the  &oe  of  hostile  suggestions,"  it  concluded,  '*  unmerited 

suspicions  and  manifest  yioktions  of  her  rights,  violations  which 
are  at  the  same  time  violations  of  international  law,  Turkey  feels  that 
she  is  struggling  at  the  present  moment  for  her  very  existence." 

This  answer,  which  reached  England  on  the  12th  of  April,  at  once 
Buto«i««rw  produced  a  crisis.  On  the  24th  Russia,  declaring  that 
fffcLTiLfc^  the  j^tocol  which  was  the  last  expressicm  of  the 
AvrflM.  ooHective  will  of  Europe  had  been  answered  by  a  fresh 

refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  thus  that  no  hope  was  left  of 
deference  on  its  part  to  the  wishes  and  counaels  of  Europe,  announced 
that  the  Czar  had  undertaken  single-hmded  to  obtain  by  ooercion 
that  whidi  the  unanimous  efforts  of  the  Cabinets  had  been  unable  to 
obtain,  and  had  given  orders  to  his  army  to  cross  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey.  He  expressed  hU  conviction  that  while  fulfilling  a  duty 
imposed  on  him  by  the  interests  of  Russia,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
responding  to  the  interests  of  Europe.  The  event  had  happened 
which  all  along  the  English  Government  had  most  dreaded ;  Russia 
had  und^taken  single-handed  to  support  the  Christian  interests  in 
Turkey.  Up  to  this  time,  although  it  must  be  confiessed  that  the 
refusal  of  England  to  join  in  the  Berlin  memorandum  somewhat 
shook  the  unity  of  their  action,  the  Powers  had  been  acting  in 
concert  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
conduct  of  Russia  could  be  easily  construed  into  a  repetition  of  that 
course  of  action  which  had  excited  so  much  indignation  in  1871.  The 
English  Government  at  once  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Treaty 
Chang*  of  fe«i-  o^  Paris  and  the  Declaration  of  London ;  and  Lord  Derby 
lagin  Siigua4.  ^g  ifcg  mouthpiece  expressed  his  strong  regret  at  the  line 
which  Russia  had  taken,  as  being  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  those  arrangements.  Henceforward  a  suspicion  with  regard 
to  Russian  intentions  began  in  the  minds  both  of  the  Government  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  to  take  the  place  of  sympathy  with 
the  Christian  populations.  Every  fresh  success  won  by  the  Russian 
arms  in  their  war  with  Turkey  increased  the  feeling  till-  it  seemed 
rapidly  ripening  into  a  state  of  excitement  incompatible  with  the 
maintenanee  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  voice  of  diplomacy  was  for  a  time  silent  amid  the 
noise  of  open  war.    The  forces  of  Russia  appeared  at  first  to  sweep  all 
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oppc^tion  before  them :  the  Danube  was  saccessfully  crossed  at 
the  end  of  June,  Bulgaria  occupied  and  organised  oonwoftiM 
under  a  Bussian  GoYenunent,  an  army  under  G^ieral  *^' 
Gourko  was  pushed  eyen  across  the  Balkans^  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  an  immediate  and  easy  march  to  Constantinople  itself.  But 
before  long  it  appeared  that  the  Turks  were  not  to  be  so  easily  anni- 
hilated. For  five  numths  Osman  Pasha  in  Pleyna,  some  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Danube,  held  his  own  agatast  all  the  forces  brought 
against  him.  Determined  resistance  upon  th«  8chipka  Pass  rendered 
the  passage  of  the  Balkans  long  doubtful.  It  was  not  till  60,000  men 
had  been  sacrificed  that  the  skill  of  General  Todleben  was  successful 
in  inclosing  the  troops  at  Plevna.  Finally,  on  Hie  10th  of  December^ 
its  gallant  defodd^rs  were  driyen  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 
But  that  obstacle  once  removed  fsorn  their  path,  the  Bussians 
resumed  their  victorious  advance.  Already  in  Asia  they  had  entirely 
broken  iJie  Turkish  defence,  and  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
Grourko  forced  the  Western  Balkans,  Scobeleff  imd  Badetsky  cleared 
the  Schipka  Pass  upon  the  east,  and  the  two  armies  swept'  down 
into  the  {^ins  of  Boumelia.  Conscious  that  their  resources  were 
exhausted,  the  Turks  called  for  the  mediation  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land accepted  the  duty.  But  a  victorious  Power  does  not  readily 
admit  interference  in  its  progress ;  the  Bussian  troops  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  capital.  It  was  by  direct  negotiations 
between'  the  belligerents  that  an  armistice  was  after  some  delay 
arranged  (January  31),  nor  was  it  until  the  Bussian  troops  were 
actually  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  seaboard  and  their  head- 
quarters advanced  to  San  Stefano,  that  the  preliminaries  already 
arranged  were  brought  into  final  form,  and  a  peace  concluded  on  the 
3d  of  March. 

The  course  of  the  war  had  been  watched  with  feverish  anxiety  in 
England.  The  extent  to  which  the  Bussians  would  claim  to  use  the 
advantages  they  had  won,  and  the  degree  to  which  England  could  allow 
free  play  to  their  demands  without  injury  to  its  own  interests,  were  the 
questions  which  divided  the  political  parties  of  the  day.  To  the 
Liberals  it  appeared  that  a  frank  and  early  recognition  xzdimneatbi 
of  the  necessity  of  coercion  for  the  purposes  of  securing  ■■«*«*• 
the  freedom  of- the  Christians  from  Turkish  misrule  would  have 
prevented  any  recourse  to  arms.  Deprived  of  all  hope  of  English 
assistance,  they  believed  that  Turkey  would  certainly  have  yielded. 
Even  as  things  now  were — ^while  acknowledging  that  such  an  event 
as  a  Bussian  occupation  of  Constantinople  would  call  for  the  inter- 
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'ference  of  Europe — ^they  denied  that  it  could  be  the  duty  of  England 
alone  to  enter  upon  a  war  to  prevent  it,  or  to  attempt  to  defeat  Rus^ 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  Turkish  misrule.    To  the  Qoyem- 
ment  and  its  as  yet  unbroken  majority  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in 
the  East  and  the  assertion  of  the  influence  of  the  country,  which 
they  considered  to  haye  been  set  at  nought  by  Russian  action, 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  demand  armed  interference.      Eyents  so 
critical  required  an  early  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  armistice 
was  still  unsigned  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of  January. 
The  Queen's  Speech  acknowledged  that  the  belligerents  had  not' 
infringed  the  neutrality  of  England,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
negotiations  which  had  begun  might  terminate   in  a  peace,   but 
darkly  hinted  that  unexpected  eyents  might  occur  which  would 
render  measures  of  precaution  necessary,  and  consequently  an  appeal 
to  the  liberality  of  Parliament.    The  meaning  of  these  words  was 
soon  disclosed,  when  the  Croyemment  asked  for  a  supplementary 
grant  of  ;£6,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  army  and  navy.     The 
Russians  were  still  advancing  towards  Constantinople  driving  crowds 
of  refugees  before  them,  the  terms  of  peace  were  still  undeclared,  and 
the  Government  thought  it  desirable  that  the  wealth  and  determina- 
tion of  England  should  be  clearly  demonstrated,  although,  as  at  present 
advised,  there  was  no  intention  of  using  the  grant.    The  dispute 
on  the  subject  was  warm  both  within  and  without  the  House,  and 
^^  there  was  plain  indication  of  diversity  of  opinion  even 

nreiofth*  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  While  the  question  of  the  grant 
GoTenment.  ^^  ^^yj  pending,  uews  arrived  that  the  English  fleet 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby.  As  the  news 
proved  to  be  false  and  the  fleet  had  returned  to  Besika  Bay,  Lord 
Derby  resumed  office,  but  Lord  Carnarvon,  unable  to  agree  in  a 
threatening  and  warlike  policy,  finally  withdrew  from  the  Ministry. 
Outside  the  House  the  streets  rang  with  a  doggerel  song,  which  sup- 
plied a  party  name  which  has  since  become  historical ;  "  We  don't 
want  to  fight,"  said  the  burden  of  it,  "but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  and  we've  got  the  money 
too."  "Jingoism"  became  the  distinctive  name  for  the  advocates 
of  a  self-asserting  imperial  policy.  In  spite  of  the  strongest  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  the  ^£6,000,000  which  was 
virtually  a  vote  of  credit  to  the  Government  was  given  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  As  rumours  spread  that  the  Turks  believing 
themselves  deserted  by  the  English  were  making  common  cause  with 
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the  Russians  and  conBLving  at  their  occupation  of  Constantinople,  and" 
as  the  terms  of  the  irmistice  became  known,  things  began  to  look 
still  more  warlike.  Tke  British  fleet,  without  concert  with  the  other 
Powers,  and  without  sibrmal  firman  from  the  Porte,  was  brought  up 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  <  Military  and  nayal  preparations  were  pushed 
on  with  zeal,  ships  wer^  hurriedly  put  into  commission,  and  rein- 
forcements despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  was  announced 
that  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  had  been  chosen  for  the  command  of 
the  army  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  the  chief  of  his  staff. 

The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  some- 
what lessened  the  excitement ;  there  wss  no  mention  of  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  Egyptian  tribute,  or  any 
direct  interference  with  what  were  spoken  of  as  British  interests.  But 
though  the  immediate  risk  of  war  appeared  to  J>e  postponed,  a  fresh 
difficulty  arose.  There  were  many  things  in  the  Treaty  which  were 
regarded  as  objectionable,  and,  true  to  bis  original  position.  Lord 
Derby  insisted  that  according  to  the  existing  international  law 
of  Europe  no  natio'n  could  attempt  to  settle  the  Eastern  question 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  European  Powers.  The  Austrian 
Court  had  already  suggested  a  Conference  ;  indeed  ono  ground  on 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  pressed  for  the  ;£6,000,000  was 
^i  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  England  at  such  a  meeting. 
Before  that  Conference  Lord  Derby  demanded  that  the  Treaty 
should  be  laid.  The  Bussians  naturally  objected  to  have  their 
hard-won  advantages  snatched  from  their  hands.  They  would  grant 
nothing  further  than  that  the  separate  nations  should  discuss  at  the 
Conference  any  stipulation  which  they  considered  injurious  to  them- 
selves. As  Lord  Derby  refused  to  yield  upon  this  point,  j^gigBntioii  of 
the  hope  of  a  Conference  seemed  to  disappear.  But  the  i*«»  Dei^. 
very  same  evening  that  this  was  known  it  was  announced 
in  the  House  that  Lord  Derby  had  again  resigned.  Upon  his  loyally 
refusing  to  state  the  reason.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  thought  it  right  to 
declare  that  the  resignation  of  his  colleague  arose  from  the  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  to  make  a  still  further  exhibition  of  the  determination 
of  England  by  calling  out  the  reserves.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  truth :  propositions  had 
even  been  made  and  well  received  in  the  Cabinet  to  seize  a  port  in 
Asia  Minor  without  the  leave  of  the  Turks,  and  thus  to  guard  our 
rocid  to  India.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  warlike  and  aggressive 
feeling  which  existed  among  the  Ministers,  rather  than  any  specific 
act,  which  rendered  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Derby  with  them  im-' 
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possible.  His  place  was  taken  by  Lord  SalisT^*  ^^^  marked  his 
accession  to  office  by  a  yigotous  circular  addms-  *°  ^^  repwflenta- 
tiyes  at  foreign  conrts.  In  this  document  he  ^*^*^  ^  *^""  ^^ 
..u,^^,  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  and  arrive  **®  condwion  that 
*«""•.  they  were  of  such  a  sort  that  nci-*'' ^^  interests  which 

^'^*'  Engknd  was  specially  bound   '  8^"*"^  °°'  *^®  ^®^^* 

being  of  the  regions  with  which  the  Ti^atr-^^^  ^^^  ^  oonsnlted 
by  a  Congress  of  the  character  proposed  \i^^  BussiaoB.    Before  the 
debate  upon  calling  out  the  reserves  ^sii  oonclnded,  the  Budget  was 
produced.    It  became  apparent  that  more  than  half  the  rote  of  credit 
was  ahready  spent^  and  that  tb*  spending  of  the  rest  w«s  in  con- 
templation*   TJnder  these  circumstances  a  defidt  was  a  matter  <A 
course.    It  was  to  be  supplied  by  an  additional  2d.  on  the  income- 
tax,  and  an  increased  duty  on  tobacco,  and  a  million  and  a  half  would 
still  be  left  to  be  paid  in  the  coming  year.    The  Government^  which 
had  spoken  of  the  ;£ 6,000,000  as  merely  a  sum  to  be  held  in  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  it  strength  in  its  negotiations,  had  ^\& 
already  made  anangements  for  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and 
was  now  demanding  the  still  more  distinctly  warlike  measure  of 
calling  out  the  reserves.    Again  the  obedient  ConseryatiYe  myitii^ 
voted  as  required,  and  then  Parliament  was  dismissed  for  an  nntisually 
long  holiday  with  an  intimation  fifom  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  that 
nothing  had  hitely  occurred  in  any  way  increasing  the  gravity  of  the 
ukuu  «ro«yt     position.    It  was  a  somewhat  startling  commentary  npon 
SJ2te^*^  ^     this  assertion  when  the  morning  after  the  adjonrsmeiit 
April  IT.  news  arrived  that  7000  Indian  troops  had  been  anm- 

moned  to  Malta. 

The  policy  of  Croyernment  seemed  to  consist  in  a  saooession  of 
surprises ;  no  explanation  had  been  forced  from  them  daring  the 
late  session,  but  step  after  step  they  had  advanced  by  unexpected 
]>iM«BteBt        movements  to  the  verge  of  war*    Millions  had  heen     { 
JJJJJJJi,^.,     granted  under  a  somewhat  false  ppetence,  the  calling  out     ' 
pottor  of  of  the  reserves  had  been  made  known  chiefly  by  the  suddeo 

'*'^''''*^  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  now  Parlia-     I 

ment  had  been  sent  off  for  its  holiday  to  hear  of  a  step,  the  legality     I 
of  which  was  very  questionable.    Such  a  form  of  government  was  not     I 
pleasing  to  the  nation.    Though  his  united  majority  enaUed  the 
Prime  Minister  to  act  apparently  in  full  security,  signs  weve  not     j 
wanting  that  the  tide  of  his  popularity  was  beginning  to  turn.  Soch 
elections  as  took  place  revealed  the  growing  strength  of  the  Liberal 
'>arty.    The  employment  of  troops  from  India,  an  already  reoogni^ 
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part  of  the    imperial   system  of   Lord  Beaconsfield,  excited   the 
^aii5/    profoondest  discontent    The  Government  regarded  the  limitation  of 
irts     the  number  of  troops,  which  always  accompanies  the  Parliamentary 
/le      grant  for  their  payment,  as  applicable  only  to  troops  within  the 
>^       realm  of  Great  Britain.    Such  a  construction  seemed  to  destroy 
entirely  the  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
whateyer  the  number  fixed  in  England  might  be,  the  Crown  by  means 
of  the  Indian  army — ^the  number  of  which  was  unlimited — could  at 
any  time  plunge  the  nation  into  war.    Opposition  however  was 
useless  ;  the  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Hartington  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  120  (May  23) ;  and  althou^  the  manner  in  n^idi  they 
were  carried  out  was  repulsive  to  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen,  the 
measures  of  the  Cabinet  had  the  virtue  of  being  successfol.    Con- 
I         stantinople  had  not  been  occupied  ;  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had 
I         been  less  stringent  than  might  have  been  anticipated ;   and  now 
Russia  had  consented  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.     The  negotiations  for  the  Congress  which  had  been 
broken  off  were  resumed,  and  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
held  at  Berlin.     England  had  certainly  won  a  great  diplomatic 
triumph. 

The  Congress,  which  was  opened  on  the  Idth  of  June  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  was  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  various  Courts  of  Europe.  It  was  thus 
ostensibly  a  meeting  of  first-rate  importance.  It  proved  ,^^  ^^^y^^ 
to  be  littJe  better  than  a  sham.  For  abeady  before  the  ooagren. 
plenipotentiaries  left  England  a  private  agreement  had  '™*  ^* 
been  contracted  between  Russia  and  England,  specifying  the  modi- 
fications which  England  would  require  in  the  Treaty.  It  did  not 
exclude  the  introduction  of  other  changes  by  common  consent,  but, 
failing  these,  purported  to  be  a  mutual  engagement  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  as  to  their  conduct  in  the 
Congress.  True  to  their  policy  of  secrecy  and  surprise  the  Govern- 
ment had  fenced  with  questions  put  to  them  with  regard  s^prnte  Treaty 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty,  and  caused  it  to  be  ''**  »»"*^ 
understood  that  it  did  not  exist.  When  published  in  the  6^7o6e, 
which  bad  got  hold  of  it  through  official  carelessness,  they  pursued 
the  same  course.  But  its  truth  could  not  long  be  denied,  and 
it  contained  a  curious  revelation  of  the  practical  issue  of  the  loud 
talking  or  the  Tories*  Lord  Salisbury's  circular  had  so  severely 
handled  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste&no,  as  to  cause  the  remark  that  if 
the  divergence  between  England  and  Russia  was  so  strong,  the 
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Treaty  could  afford  no  common  basis  for  agreement  at  alL  It  now 
appefured  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  the  Treaty  was  not 
ta  be  disputed.  Of  all  the  important  stipulations  which  it  included, 
the  only  one  which  was  seriously  modified  was  the  creation  of  a  single 
Principality  of  Bulgaria.  The  Anglo-Russian  agreement  insisted 
upon  its  diyision,  and  decided  that  the  war  indemnity  should  not  be 
paid  in  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  towns  of  Batoum  and  Kars, 
against  the  possession  of  which  by  Bussia  Lord  Salisbury  had  urgently 
protested,  were  to  remain  in  Bussian  hands,  on  the  distinctly  expressed 
understanding  that  the  military  importance  of  these  towns  need  no 
longer  be  considered,  since  England  had  in  a  special  manner  under- 
taken the  duty  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  the  Tories 
found  themselyes,  as  was  not  unusual  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
concerned,  deserted,  and  so  complete  a  change  of  front  had  been 
effected,  that  such  approbation  as  the  agreement  met  with  came 
s«parat«  TtMty  cMefly  from  the  Liberal  side.  But  even  this  did  not  close 
witti  Tvk«7.  ^^  series  of  surprises.  It  shortly  became  known  that, 
again  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  England  had  also  cont»racted 
an  agreement  with  Turkey,  and  had  pledged  .itself  to  defend  for  all 
future  time  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  force  of 
arms,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  Great  Britain,  the  Sultan  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising to  carry  out  the  reforms  required  by  his  ally.  It  was  upon 
these  two  separate  Treaties  that  the  work  of  the  Congress  really 
hinged.  Bulgaria  was  to  be  divided,  the  Northern  Province  to  be 
left  in  independence  with  an  elected  Prince  and  army,  of  its  own, 
the  Balkan  was  to  form  the  boundary  of  Turkey,  the  Bulgarians 
Th«  Berlin  ^^  Boumelia  south  of  the  mountains  were  to  be  governed 
Treatj.  by  a  Hospodar  nominated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers. 

July  IS.  Boumania  was  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia 

receiving  the  Dobrudscha  in  exchange,  Servia  and  Montenegro  were 
made  independent  with  some  territorial  additions.  Austria  was 
allowed  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  the  duty  of  re- 
storing order.  Batoum  and  Kars  were  left  to  Bussia ;  and  Greece, 
which  had  eagerly  joined  the  attack  on  Turkey  hoping  for  considerable 
advantages,  was  left  much  as  she  was,  with  a  slightly  improved 
frontier. 

The  ambassadors  returned  from  Berlin  bringing  as  they  declared 
''  Peace  with  honour,"  and  were  received  with  acclamations  of  praise 
and  satisfaction.      Abroad,  except  perhaps  in  France,  there  was 

chorus  of  approval  of  the  masterly  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
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whose  work  was  uniyersally  regarded  as  securing  a  great  triumph  for 
England.  If  the  policy  was  accepted  as  right  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  praise  was  deserved  and  the  success  complete.  But  in  . 
the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  indeed  of  the  majority  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
of  the  English  nation,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy,  far  from  i«r«,  bmmobs- 
being  accepted,  was  regarded  as  retrograde.  Ignoring  *•**'■ '•"^• 
the  complete  change  which  the  industrial  and  democratic  growth  of 
late  years  had  produced,  he  was  attempting  to  force  England  back 
into  that  position  of  European  ascendancy  which  it  had  occupied 
sixty  years  before.  With  a  total  disregard  of  the  increased  sensibility 
of  the  public  conscience,  he  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  English 
interests — irrespective  apparently  of  the  justice  on  which  they  rested — 
was  the  sole  object  of  an  English  statesman.  The  greatness  of  the 
Empire  with  a  special  reference  to  its  Indian  possessions  was  the  first 
of  those  interests.  The  world  had  no  right  therefore  to  be  surprised 
at  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Although  undoubtedly 
his  followers  had  supposed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  intention  was  to 
protect  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  had  himself  again  and  again  avowed 
that  the  measures  taken  had  no  such  object,  but  were  to  preserve  the 
Empire  of  England.  The  establishment  under  English  protection  of 
a  Turkish  Empire,  however  limited,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
possession  of  Cyprus,  fulfilled  this  object.  The  interests  of  England 
were  not  in  the  Premier's  opinion  involved  in  the  independence  of 
Servia,  or  the  enforced  retrocession  by  Boumania  of  a  portion  of 
Bessarabia,  or  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Montenegro  imd 
Bulgaria.  They  required  that  Turkey  should  be  of  a  certain  strength, 
and  therefore  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  were  passed  by  unnoticed. 
They  required  that  Turkey  should  be  decently  governed,  and  for  that 
England  made  itself  responsible.  From  this  selfish  point  of  view  the 
Treaty  appeared  to  be  a  complete  success.  It  was  successful  also  inas- 
much as  it  was  produced  by  a  Congress  before  which  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  separate  belligerents  had  been  laid.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  on  which 
England  had  taken  her  stand,  was  therefore  upheld.  But  in  thus 
arriving  at  a  success  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  state  of  society 
which  had  almost  passed  away.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  pursued 
methods  as  little  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  feeling  as  were  the 
objects  which  he  had  been  seeking.  He  had  given  a  severe  blow  to 
that  confidence  between  the  Ministry  and  Parliament,  which  had 
become  traditional  Close  secrecy  and  a  reticence  which  at  times 
fell  little  short  of  deception  had  marked  the  relation  between  the 
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Cabinet  and  the  Honsei.  A  series  of  surprises  had  brought  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  war.  The  authority  of  the  Grown  had  been 
strained  to  a  degree  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  was  unconstitutional, 
while  the  very  success  of  his  policy  was  of  a  nature  to  cause  oon^der- 
able  alarm.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  with  some  dread  the 
grare  responsibilities  which  it  entailed,  or  the  risk  of  future  compli- 
cation in  maintaining  what  the  Pr^nier  himself  c^ke  of  as  tiie 
ascendancy  of  England  in  Europe. 

The  point  at  which  the  orer-eager  desire  to  establish  English 
influence  was  to  produce  disastrous  results  was  already  marked  out. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  Eastern  Questam,  Lord 
Lawrence  had  made  his  voice  heard  for  a  while  in  strictures  upon  the 
policy  pursued  upon  the  North-West  frontier  of  India. 

The  relations  of  the  Indian  Qoyemment  with  Afghanisten  were 
always  a  matter  of  much  anxiety.  For  years  the  gradual  increase  of 
MUej  «f  Bussian  conquests  in  Central  Asia  had  been  a  cause  of 

bi^wita  uneasiness  to  many  Indian  statesmen ;  and  thi^re  was  a 
afHiMit»uii.  general  agreement  that  it  was  desirable,  in  order  to 
interpose  an  obstacle  to  that  advance  and  to  cover  the  frontiers  of 
India^  that  Afghanistan  should  be  maintained  as  an  independ^t  and 
friendly  Power.  The  attempt  to  establish  direct  British  influence  at 
the  Court  of  tho  Ameer  had  brought  with  it  such  a  series  of  disasters 
in  1842  that  all  further  efibrts  in  that  direction  had  been  laid  aside. 
Dost  Mahomed  after  his  restoration  to  power  at  the  dose  of  the 
Afghan  war  had  proved  on  the  whole  faithful  to  England ;  he  had 
bound  himself  by  treaty  in  1855  to  be  the  friend  of  our  friends,  and 
the  enemy  of  our  enemies,  and  during  the  trying  time  of  the  Mutiny 
had  succeeded  in  restraining  his  people  from  any  active  inteirvention 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  English.  He  had  appointed  as  his  successor 
his  third  son  Shore  All.  For  Ave  years  the  country  was  plunged  in 
civil  wars,  but  in  1868  Shere  Ali  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  CabuL  The  period  of  disturbance  ooindded 
with  the  viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  whose  consistent  policy, 
sometimes  slightingly  spoken  of  as  masterly  inactivity,  consisted  in 
holding  entirely  aloof  from  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  the  A^hans,  in 
the  recognition  of  any  Prince  who  either  by  force  or  by  popular 
favour  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  in 
attempting  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer  by  gifts  of  money 
and  arms,  while  carefiilly  avoiding  topics  of  ofience.  Thus  when 
Shere  Ali  became  master  of  the  country  he  received  with  the  full 
""^nsent  of  the  Conservative  Government  a  large  payment  in  money 
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and  a  considerable  present  of  anns  and  ammunition.  Lord  Lawrence 
was  himself  unable  to  meet  the  Ameer,  but  his  sucoessor,  Lord  Mayo^ 
had  an  interview  with  him  at  Umballah  in  1869.  A  strong  love  of 
independence  and  a  desire  to  be  left  to  their  own  deyices  were 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Afghans.  The  advance  of  Russia  caused 
them  much  uneasiness,  and  they  desired  a  complete  alliance,  ofienaive 
and  defensiye,  with  England.  But  at  the  same  time  they  &lt  an 
extreme  dislike  to  the  presence  of  representatiTOs  of  England  within 
their  boundaries,  not  unreasonably  thinking  that  it  would  produce, 
as  it  had  already  once  produced,  disastrous  results  which  might  easily 
end  in  their  loss  of  independence.  The  Ameer  had  also  a  peraoBal 
object ;  he  desired  to  obtain  the  British  guarantee  for 
the  succession  of  Abdulla  Jan,  his  fayourite  son.  Lord  siwrt  mxl 
M&jo  adhered  to  the  pdiicy  of  his  {Mredecessor.  He  ^••••n*"^*- 
refused  to  enter  into  any  close  alliance,  he  refused  to  pledge  himself 
to  support  any  dynasty.  But  om  the  other  hand  he  promised  that  he 
would  not  press  for  tbe  admission  of  any  English  officers  as  Residents 
in  Afghanistan.  The  return  expected  by  England  for  this  attitude  of 
friendly  non-interference  was  that  every  other  foreign  state,  and  especi- 
ally Russia,  should  be  forbidden  to  mix  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  which  our  interests  were  so  closely 
iuTolved.  At  a  meeting  at  Simla  in  1873  Lord  Northbrook  had 
declared  afresh  his  adhesion  to  this  line  of  policy.  Meanwhile  direct 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Russians  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  Ameer  from  danger  from  Central  Asia,  and  in  1869  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  their  Asiatic  operations.  The  necessity 
of  maintaining  Afghanistan  as  a  strong  and  independent  but  friendly 
state  was  thus  fuUy  accepted,  and  Viceroy  after  Viceroy,  Indian 
Secretary  after  Indian  Secretary,  had  accepted  the  policy  by  which 
that  object  should  be  obtained. 

But  a  different  view  was  held  by  anoth^  school  of  Indian  politidans, 
and  was  supported  by  men  of  such  eminence  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  Sir  Henry  RawHnson.  Their  view  was  known  as  the  Sindh 
Policy  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Punjab.  It  appeared  to 
them  desirable  that  English  agents  should  be  established  at  Quetta, 
Candahar,  and  Herat,  if  not  at  Cabul  itself,  to  keep  the  Indian 
Grovemment  completely  informed  of  the  af&.irs  of  Afghan-  T^itMtnMit 
istan,  and  to  maintain  English  influence  in  the  country,  chaise  of  poiiqr 
In  1874,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  produced  a  memorandum  in  which  this 
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policy  was  ably  maintained.  The  occupation  of  Qaetta,  and  tbe  con- 
strnction  of  a  railway  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  even  if  necessary  by  tbe 
employment  of  force,  formed  part  of  his  plan.  The  memorandum 
appears  to  have  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
although  as  Lord  Cranbome  he  had  fully  concurred  in  the  policy  of 
preceding  years.  A  despatch  in  January  1875  embodied  his  change 
of  yiew.  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Council  succeeded  by  remon- 
strances in  postponing  for  a  year  any  action  in  a  new  direction.  But 
early  in  1876  Lord  Northbrook,  disagreeing  on  the  financial  policy 
of  India  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  brought  upon  himself  a 
censure  which  induced  him  to  resign.  A  Viceroy  whose  yiews  were 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  (xoyemment,  and  who  was  likely 
to  be  a  more  ready  instrument  in  his  hands,  was  found  in  Lord 
Lytton,  who  went  to  India  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  giving  effect 
to  the  new  policy.  He  was  instructed  to  find  an  excuse  for  despatch- 
ing a  temporary  mission  to  Cabul,  and  with  a  view  of  rendering  more 
definite  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  to  continue  payments 
of  money,  to  recognise  the  permanence  of  the  existing  dynasty,  and 
to  give  a  pledge  of  material  support  in  case  of  unprovoked  foreign 
aggression,  but  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  an  English  Eesident  at 
certain  places  in  Afghanistan  in  exchange  for  these  advantages.  The 
policy  thus  indicated  was  fitted  to  produce  all  the  evils  against  which 
previous  Viceroys  had  guarded.  The  English  Government  undertook 
responsibilities  which  might  easily  involve  it  in  hostilities  brought  on 
by  events  over  which  it  could  exercise  no  control  It  pledged  itself 
to  support  a  prince  who  might  be  either  too  weak  or  too  unpopular  to 
establish  his  authority,  and  it  insisted  upon  taking  that  step  which  of 
all  others  was  the  most  irritating  to  the  suspicious  Afghans,  and  the 
most  likely  to  drive  them  into  a  course  of  counter  intrigue  with 
Bussia.  Perhaps  tbe  worst  feature  of  the  proposed  measures  was  the 
blow  which  they  dealt  to  the  high  character  for  honour  and  honesty 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  hitherto  maintained.  Lord  Law- 
rence and  those  who  thought  with  him  in  England  prophesied  from 
the  first  the  disastrous  results  which  would  arise  from  the  alienation 
of  the  Afghans.  Shere  Ali  was  a  man  of  marked  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  though  capable  at  times  of  frank  and  even  enthusiastic 
admiration,  such  as  he  had  expressed  for  Lord  Mayo,  was  inclined  to 
allow  what  he  considered  as  injuries  to  rankle  in  his  mind.  The 
suggestion  of  Lord  Lytton  that  an  English  Commission  should  go  to 
Cabul  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  two  Crovemments, 
was  calculated  further  to  excite  feelings  already  somewhat  unfriendly 
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to  England.  He  rejected  the  mission,  &nd  formulated  his  grierances, 
which  appeared  to  be  certain  interferences,  perhaps  unwise,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Northbrook,  a  hostile  decision  given  by  the  arbitrators 
in  his  quarrel  with  Persia  with  regard  to  the  Seistan  boundary,  the 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  the  refusal  to  recognise  his 
successor. 

Lord  Lytton  waived  for  a  time  the  despatch  of  the  mission,  and 
consented  to  a  meeting  between  the  Minister  of  the  Ameer  and  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  at  Peshawur.  Far  from  producing  concord  the  meeting 
resulted  only  in  completing  the  alienation  of  the  Ameer.  The  Eng- 
lish Commissioner  was  instructed  to  declare  that  the  one  indispensable 
condition  of  the  Treaty  was  the  admission  of  an  English  representative 
within  the  limits  of  Afghanistan.  The  almost  piteous  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Afghans  for  the  relaxation  of  this  demand  ^^ 
proved  unavailing,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Ameer's  laiigti  on  tbe 
envoy  formed  a  good  excuse  for  breaking  off  the  negotia-  SJJSJJJ^iJmu 
tion.  Lord  Lytton  treated  the  Ameer  as  incorrigible,  icieatiftc 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  English  would  proceed  ^  *'* 
to  secure  their  frontier  without  further  reference  to  him,  and  withdrew 
his  native  agent  from  CabuL  While  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  in  this  uncomfortable  condition,  information  reached 
India  that  a  Russian  mission  had  been  received  at  CabuL  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  action  of  the  Home  Government  seemed  to 
be  tending  rapidly  towards  a  war  with  Bussia.  Attention  had  been 
called  in  a  threatening  manner  to  the  Indian  resources  of  the  Empire 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  brought  to  Malta,  and  Russia  not 
unnaturally  determined  as  a  counter  move  to  irritate  us  in  India. 
The  step  formed  an  excellent  excuse  for  giving  effect  to  the  frontier 
policy  already  determined  upon.  If,  it  was  argued,  the  Afghans  could 
receive  a  foreign  mission  at  all  they  could  receive  an  English  mission. 
Moreover  as  the  despatch  of  a  mission  from  Russia  was  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  that  country,  and  its  reception  under  existing  circum- 
stances wore  an  unfriendly  aspect,  Lord  Lytton  saw  his  way  with 
some  plausible  justification  to  demand  the  reception  at  Cabul  of  an 
English  embassy.  He  notified  his  intention  to  the  Ameer,  but  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  selected  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  as  his 
envoy,  and  sent  him  forward  with  an  escort  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  too  large,  as  it  was  observed,  for  peace,  too  small  for  war.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  mission  was  not  admitted,  and  Major  Cavagnari, 
who  had  gone  forward  to  Ali  Musjid  to  arrange  for  its  reception,  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.     The  circumstances  of  his  rebuff  were  falsely 
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reported;  it  was  said  to  have  been  aceompaiiied  by  gross  iasult. 
Although  this  was  absolutely  untrue,  an  outciy  was  raised  both  in 
England  and  in  India  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  iox  the 
country  to  submit  to  such  treatment^  and  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Ameer  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  Troops  were  hastily 
collected  upon  the  Indian  frontier ;  and  a  curious  light  was  thrown 
on  what  had  been  done  by  the  assertion  *of  the  Premier  «t  the 
Guildhall  banquet  that  Uie  object  in  view  was  the  formatiiMi  -^  a 
*' scientific  frontier  ;**  in  other  words,  throwing  aside  aJI  l^rmer  pse- 
tences,  he  declared  that  the  pdicy  of  England  was  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  offered  for  direct  territorial  agg^ression.  The  formation  of 
this  scientific  firontier  had  long  been  an  object  with  the  Si&dh  fldtool 
of  politicians  and  soldiers.  It  meant  the  occupation  oi  the  iip|>er  ade 
of  the  passes  leading  into  the  plain  of  India.  The  wisdom  of  sudi  a 
change  of  frontier  was  more  than  questionable.  The  ezpesMse  must 
haye  been  an  overwhelming  burden  upon  the  already  overtaxed  finance 
of  India.  The  adranoed  points  held  must  have  been  al^mays  subject 
to  interference  and  assault  from  the  wild  and  semi-independent  tribes 
which  would  have  surrounded  them,  the  oooupation  of  tfU  the  passes 
would  have  been  im^s»ble,  and  consequently  the  gateway  to  India 
would  not  have  been  closed,  and  the  mountainous  and  rugged  oountiy 
which  lay  in  front  would  have  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  combined  defensive  action.  It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  this  question- 
able object,  and  of  the  equally  questionable  plan  of  establishing  Bnglifth 
representatives  and  an  intelligence  department  in  A^hanistan,  that 
the  war  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  Ameer. 

As  had  been  foreseen  by  all  parties  from  the  first^  the  English 
armies  were  entirely  successful  in  their  first  advance.  In  three  bodies 
xnTMkm  of  — ^^^  Quetta  towards  Oandahar  under  Creneral  Stewart, 
Afghawiiton.  and  towards  Cabul  by  the  Euram  Valley  under  General 
Roberts,  and  by  the  Kybur  Pass  under  General  Samuel 
Browne— the  armies  pressed  forward  and  overcame  all  the  terrible 
difficulties  which  lay  in  tiieir  way,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  fearful  losses  in  the  transp<»4  service.  By  the  dose 
of  December  Jellalabad  was  in  the  hands  of  Browne,  the  Shutaigaxdan 
Pass  had  been  surmounted  by  Boberts,  and  in  January  Stewart 
established  himsdf  in  Candahar.  When  the  resistance  of  his  army 
proved  ineffectual.  Shore  Ali  had  taken  to  tight,  c»dy  to  die.  His 
refractory  son  Yakoob  Khan  was  drawn  from  his  prison  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  as  regent.  But  in  fact  Afghanistan  was  fast 
falling  back  into  unarchy ;  the  tribes  gave  their  allegiance  practically 
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only  to  their  own  chiefs,  and  Ayoob  Khan,  the  brother  of  Yakoob, 
reigned  in  Herat.  To  ayoid  the  total  difiintegration  of  the  country, 
which  must  have  been  followed  by  occupation  unkas  it  was  to  be 
left  as  a  prey  to  the  Busaians,  was  the  chief  object  of  England.  To 
obtain  English  assistance  and  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Cabul  was  the  object  of  Yakoob  Khan ;  when,  therefore,  he  appeared 
personally  in  May  at  the  English  camp  at  Gandaniak,  no  great 
difficulty  was  found  in  completing  a  treaty.  Yakoob 
readily  granted  the  English  demands,  consenting  to  place  ^j^-^^-^* 
his  foreign  relations  under  British  control,  and  to  accept  **^  *•'  "'•' 
British  agencies.  With  considerably  more  reluctance,  he  allowed 
what  was  required  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  to  pass  into 
English  hands.  He  received  in  exchange  a  promise  of  support  by  the 
British  Government,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^£60,000.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  troops  in  the  JeUalabad  Valley  withdrew 
within  the  new  frontier,  and  Yakoob  Ehan  was  left  to  establish  his 
authority  as  best  he  could  at  Cabul,  whither  in  July  Oavagnari  with 
an  escort  of  twenty-six  troopers  and  eighty  infantry  betook  himself. 

Then  was  enacted  again  the  sad  story  which  preluded  the  first 
Afghan  war.  All  the  parts  and  scenes  in  the  drama  repeated 
themselves  with  curious  umiformity — the  English  Besident  with  his 
little  gasrison  trusting  blindly  to  his  capacity  for  influencing  the 
A^han  mind,  the  puppet  lung  without  the  power  to  make  himself 
respected  irritated  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  Besident,  the  chiefs 
mutually  distrustful  and  at  one  in  nothing  save  their  hatred  of 
English  interference,  the  people  seething  with  anger  xmieroftii* 
against  the  infidel  foreigner,  a  wild  outbreak  which  the  Eaaid«Bt  and 

.  lit     ^^.  1      1    .  i  1  1  the  EaffUah  in 

Ameer  even  had  he  wished  it  could  not  control,  an  Ofti>«i.  sept 
attack  upon  the  Besidency  and  the  complete  destruction  ^'^'* 
after  a  gallant  but  futile  resistance  of  the  Besident  and  his  entire 
escort    Fortunately  the  extreme  disaster  of  the  previous  war  was 
avoided.    The  English  troops  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  countiy 
were  stiU  within  reach.    The  Candahar  army  which  had  scarcely  left 
the  city  was  at  once  recalled,  a  small  force  from  the  Kuram  hurried 
forward  and  seized  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  and  General  Boberts 
hastened  back  from  Simla  to  take  the  command.    Disease  had  so 
weakened  the  forces  holding  the  Kybur  that  they  were  unable  at 
first  to  move,  and  now,  as  throughout  this  campaign,  g^^^^j^^^ 
the  difficulties  of  the  transport  were  very  great ;  60,000  of  AiiiiiMisuii. 
beasts  of  burden  had  been  lost  in  the  earlier  advance,  ^***®**'  *•'•• 
and  much    difficulty  was  found  in  supplying  their  place.      But 
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about  the  24th  of  September,  three  weeks  after  the  outbreak,  the 
Cabal  field  force  under  General  Roberts  was  able  to  move.  On  the 
5th  of  October  it  forced  its  waj  into  the  Logar  Valley  at  Oharassiab, 
and  on  the  12th  General  Roberts  was  able  to  make  his  formal  entry 
into  the  city  of  Cabul.  Declaring  that  in  his  mercy  he  would  spore 
the  city,  he  proceeded  with  his  work  of  punishment  The  Ameer 
was  deposed,  martial  law  was  established,  the  disarmament  of  the 
people  required  under  pain  of  death,  and  the  countiy  scoured  to  bring 
in  for  punishment  those  chiefly  implicated  in  the  late  outbreak. 
While  thus  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  work  of  retribution,  the  waye 
of  insurrection  closed  behind  the  English  general,  communication 
through  the  Kuram  Valley  was  cut  off,  and  he  was  left  to  pass  the 
winter  with  an  army  of  some  8000  men  connected  with  India  only 
by  the  Kybur  Pass.  It  was  not  to  be  a  time  of  rest.  The  patriotic 
leaders  had  retired  to  Ghuznee,  and  there  though  undoubtedly  for 
the  most  part  seeking  their  own  interests  maintained  a  semblance  of 
allegiance  to  the  deposed  Ameer.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  and 
tribesmen  in  Eohistan  refused  to  accept  the  British  rule.  Bodies  of 
insurgent  troops  in  the  beginning  of  December  advanced  both  from 
the  north  and  south  towards  the  capital  General  Roberts  with 
characteristic  energy  at  once  assumed  the  offensive,  and  attacked  them 
near  Urghandi,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cabul,  while  they  were 
still  separated.  Though  frequently  checked  and  beaten,  they  proved 
too  strong  for  his  resources.  He  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his 
troops  in  the  Shirpoor  cantonments,  two  miles  from  Cabul,  and  wait 
for  reinforcements.  He  was  there  attacked  again  and  again,  but 
finally,  on  the  23d  of  December,  succeeded  in  beating  off  his 
assailants  and  re-establishing  his  authority  in  CabuL  As  yet  in 
Candahar  all  was  quiet,  though  rumours  were  occasionally  heard  of 
the  movements  of  Ayoob  Khan  in  Herat.  During  the  winter  the 
patriot  leaders  at  Ghuznee,  nominally  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
late  Ameer  who  had  now  been  deported  to  India,  continued  to  gather 
strength.  There  was  every  probability  that  they  were  contemplating 
a  fresh  general  insurrection.  They  were  known  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  Ayoob,  and  with  a  new  and  formidable  personage  who  now 
made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  This  was  Abdurahman,  the 
nephew  and  rival  of  the  late  Shore  Ali,  who  upon  the  defeat  of  his 
pretensions  had  sought  refuge  in  Turkestan,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  friendship  of  Russia.  The  expected  attack  did  not 
take  place,  constant  reinforcements  had  raised  the  Cabul  army  to 
^0,000,  and  rendered  it  too  strong  to  be  assailed. 
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It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  English  Goyemmcnt  to  maintain  a 
lengthened  occupation  of  the  country,  but  it  was  im-  '^^^i^  ^ 
possible  to  withdraw  and  leave  behind  them  the  anarchy  «&•  sngiuh  to 
which  their  policy  had  created.    They  allowed  it  there- 


fore to  be  understood  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  >«•«»>»"••. 
retire  if  any  chief  could  be  found  popular  and  powerful  enough  to 
hold  his  own  upon  the  throne.  Such  an  indication  naturally  tended 
only  to  increase  the  virulence  of  intrigue.  In  March,  therefore,  with 
a  view  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion,  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  came  to 
Cabul  and  superseded  General  Boberts  in  the  management  of 
political  affairs.  He  announced  the  decision  at  which  tiie  English 
had  arrived.  As  no  powerful  and  accepted  chief  had  arisen  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
whole  country,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  break  up  Afghanistan  into 
a  northern  and  southern  province.  As  to  the  south  the  Government 
was  still  willing  to  recognise  any  Ameer  of  sufficient  power  except 
Yakoob  Khan.  The  policy  thus  declared  was  carried  out.  A  certain 
Shere  Ali,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Ameer  of  the  same  name,  was  appointed 
Wall  or  Governor  of  Candahar.  In  the  north  signs  were  visible  that 
the  only  possible  successor  to  the  throne  of  Cabul  would  be 
Abdurahman,  who  had  met  with  a  favourable  reception  there  on  his 
return  from  exile.  The  appointment  of  Shere  Ali  certainly  fell  short 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  English.  He  declared  himself 
incapable  of  reigning  alone,  and  demanded  the  continual  presence  of 
a  British  force.  It  was  decided  to  intrust  the  duty  of  supporting  this 
weak  ruler  to  troops  drawn  from  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The 
Bengal  army  under  General  Stewart  was  to  march  northwards,  and, 
suppressing  on  the  way  the  Ghuznee  insurgents,  watt  to  join  the  Cabul 
army  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  return  to  Peshawur.  The  first  part  of 
the  programme  was  carried  out.  General  Stewart  marched  out  of 
Candahar  and  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ahmed  Ehel,  some  twenty- 
three  miles  south  of  Ghuznee.  Though  in  the  course  of  the  battle 
which  ensued  there  were  moments  when  success  was  doubtful,  victory 
at  length  crowned  the  English  arms,  and  Greneral  Stewart  pressed  on 
to  Cabul  where  as  senior  officer  he  assumed  the  command.  The 
second  part  of  the  plan  was  fated  to  be  interrupted  by  a  serious 
disaster  which  rendered  it  for  a  while  uncertain  whether  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Afj^anistan  was  possible. 

As  far  as  Cabul  itself  was  concerned  no  difficulty  arose.  The 
Government  in  England  at  this  time  passed  into  new  hands.  Lord 
Hartington  succeeded  Lord  Cranbrook  at  the  India  Office.     Lord 
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Ly  tioD,  knowing  that  his  policy  had  been  systematically  opposed  by  the 
party  now  in  power  resigned,  and  Lord  Bipon  was  appointed  Viceroy. 
ik«  ntavai  ^^  ^^^  certain  that  immediate  reiOFeat  would  be  tiie  result 
Mfti7  ttMiiA  of  the  dumge.  But  whateTOr  policy  was  adopted  it  was 
^'^^'^^^  impossible  to  leave  Northern  Afghanistan  without  a 
ruler,  and  there  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  oontinue  the  negotiations 
which  Lord  Lytton  had  already  opened  with  Abdoiahman.  It  was 
a  strange  conclusion  to  a  war  begun  avowedly  to  checfc  the  influence 
of  Bussia  that  the  English  should  thus  be  compelled  to  accept  a 
Bussian  ytr^Aiqi,  It  was  scarcely  a  less  bitter  comment  on  the  policy 
pursued  in  order  to  establish  En^h  influence,  that  the  new  Ameer 
declared  the  hostility  to  England  to  be  so  strong  that  he  must  decline 
to  accept  any  aesistance  from  them,  believing  that  their  continued 
presence  in  t^e  countiy  could  only  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to  him. 
In  spite  of  repeated  victoiy  the  triumph  of  English  arms  was  not 
rendered  very  obvious  when  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Gandamak 
Treaty  were  withdrawn,  when  a  pledge  was  given  that  no  Besident 
should  be  forced  upon  the  Ameer,  and  the  great  fortifications  raised 
about  Oabul  were  placed  in  his  hands  ;  while  all  that  was  required 
in  exchange  was  his  assistance  to  secure  tiie  retiring  forces  from 
difficulties  daring  their  retoeat. 

But  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force  with  the  appearance 
of  unbroken  strength  and  at  its  own  time  was  not  to  be  allowed.  It 
i>iMrt6r«o  was  with  the  remnants  only  of  an  army  that  General 
^IjJ*'****"  Stewart  marched  to  Pcshawur.  The  pick  of  his  troops 
July  iseo.  were  required  to  retrieve  by  a  brilliant  deed  of  arms  a 
terrible  disaster  in  l^e  neighbourhood  of  Candahar,  and  to  destroy  the 
power  of  those  followers  of  Yakoob  and  of  Ayoob,  whoistill  maintained 
a  patriotic  attitude  at  Herat,  and  refused  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
division  of  the  Ameership.  Ayoob  had  always  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  his  brother's  friendship  for  the  English,  and  had  constantly 
refused  to  accept  their  overtures.  Though  little  was  known  about 
him,  rumoum  were  afloat  that  he  intended  to  advance  upon  Gfauznee, 
and  join  tiie  insurgents  there.  At  length  about  the  middle  of  June 
his  army  sterted*  It  was  beUeved  that  the  movement  was  directed 
rather  against  the  new  Wali  of  Candahar  than  afgadnst  the  English, 
and  to  tibe  native  troops  was  chiefly  intrusted  the  duty  of  opposing  it, 
but  it  was  tbougl^t  necessary  to  support  them  by  an  English  brigade 
imder  General  Burrows.  There  was  but  little  disquiet  felt  at  Candahar 
at  Ayoob's  advance.  The  road  from  Herat  to  Farah  was  supposed  to 
^er  extraordinary  difficulties.    Ghuznee  rather  than  Candahar  waa 
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thought  to  be  the  object  of  the  march.  But  before  the  end  of  June 
Farah  had  been  reached  and  it  seemed  plain  that  Candahar  would  be 
assaulted.  It  was  determined  to  hold  the  Halmand  rirer  against  him. 
As  he  adyanoed  the  natives  and  many  of  the  important  chiefs  joined 
his  standard ;  and  when  the  whole  <)f  the  Wali's  troops  deserted  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  General  Burrows  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back 
to  a  ridge  some  forty-five  miles  from  Candahar  called  Kush-y*Nakhud. 
There  is  a  pass  cdUed  Maiwand  to  the  north  of  the  high*road  to 
Candahar,  by  which  an  army  avoiding  the  position  on  the  ridge  might 
advance  upon  the  city.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  Afghan  troops  were 
seen  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  pass.  In  his  attempt  to  stop 
them  with  his  small  force,  numbering  about  2500  men,  Genersd 
Burrows  was  disastrously  defeated.  With  difficulty  and  with  the  loss 
of  seven  guns-,  about  half  the  English  troops  returned  to  Candahar. 

General  Primrose,  who  was  in  command,  had  no  choice  but  to 
strengthen  the  place,  submit  to  an  investment,  and  wait  till  he  should 
be  rescued.    General  Phayre  at  Quetta  at  once  set  to        ---4-0- 
work  to  organise  an  army  for  this  purpose.    But  delay  in  atokiuMuKr 
obtaining  transport  prevented  him  from  advancing  till  S!^|^^ 
assistance  had  arrived  from  another  quarter.    The  troops  aourtik 
at  Cabul  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  when  the 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  them.    It  was  at  once  decided  that  the 
pick  of  the  army  under  General  Roberts  idiould  push  forward  to  the 
beleaguered  city,  while  Greneral  Stewart  with  the  remainder  should 
carry  out  the  intended  withdrawal     It  resulted  that  the  advancing 
troops  had  no  base  of  opemtions,  but  were  engaged  in  what  is 
known  as  a  march  in  the  air.    With  about  10,000  fighting  men  and 
8000  camp  followers  General  Roberts  brought  to  a  suecessM  issue  his 
remarkable  enterprise.    Between  the  dth  and  the  Slst  of  August  the 
expedition  traversed  with  two  halts  a  distance  of  318  miles,  and 
reached  Candahar.    He  had  however  not  only  to  relieve  Uie  garrison  but 
to  destroy  the  assailants*    This  task  he  efiectually  performed,  falling 
upon  the  army  of  the  Ameer  and  entirely  dieipersing  it  a  short  distance 
outside  the  oity. 

All  those  at  all  inclined  to  the  forward  policy  clamoured  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  British  force  in  Candahar.    But  the  (3k>vemment 
firmly  and  decisively  refused  to  consent  to  anything  approaching  to 
a  permanent  oocnpation.    In  their  instructions  to  Lord  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
Ripon  they  reiterated  the  often  repeated  arguments  of 


the  Liberals,  the  danger  of  being  drawn  on  to  further  ^'**"'*'*«- 
aggression,  the  constant  irritation  likely  to  arise  from  the  presence 
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of  an  English  force,  the  absence  of  any  real  dread  of  immediate 
Russian  adyance,  and  the  heavy  expense  which  would  be  entailed 
upon  the  Indian  exchequer.  Lord  Bipon  was  told  to  withdraw  the 
troops  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur.  General 
Roberts  had  at  once  returned  to  India  after  his  victory,  and  a  force 
sufficient  for  temporary  occupation  only  was  left  under  the  command 
of  Greneial  Hume  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible.  On  hearing 
the  decision  of  the  English,  Abdurahman  stated  his  intention  of 
sending  a  Governor  with  an  armed  force  to  take  over  Candahar,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  April  Greneral  Hume  began  his  homeward  march. 
The  struggle  between  Abdurahman  and  Ayoob  continued  for  a  while, 
and  until  it  was  over  the  English  troops  remained  at  Qnetta.  But 
when  Abdurahman  had  been  several  times  victorious  over  his  rival 
and  in  October  occupied  Herat,  it  was  thought  safe  to  complete  the 
evacuation,  leaving  Abdurahman  for  the  time  at  least  generally 
accepted  as  Ameer. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1878  Lord  Carnarvon  had  stated  the 
reason^  which  had  induced  him  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  He  had 
disagreed  with  the  resolution  for  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
B'l       danelles,  and  for  demanding  the  supplementary  vote  of 


b^ri^iBm.  ;£6,000,000  for  increasing  the  armament  of  the  country. 
Jan.  1878.  Jn  the  courso  of  the  year  he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak 
of  what  was  known  as  imperialism.  The  imperialism  of  old  times 
with  its  selfish  disregard  of  all  colonial  interests  had  passed  away, 
and  a  new  form  of  imperialism  which  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
the  connection  of  the  mother  country  with  the  colonies  and  devoted 
itself  to  cultivating  their  best  interests  had  taken  its  place.  But  the 
exaggeration  of  this  imperialism  brought  with  it  its  own  dangers. 
'*  It  Hkes,"  he  said,  '*  to  talk  of  the  power  of  its  armies,  to  flaunt  its  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  boast  that  it  is  in  favour  of 
a  great  not  of  a  little  England,  to  boast  loudly  of  every  extension  of 
the  frontier,  to  dress  up  the  Queen  of  these  realms  in  the  costume  of 
an  Indian  Empress."  While  therefore  Lord  Carnarvon  thus  depre- 
cated the  vulgar  imperialism  of  the  time,  he  felt  deeply  the  necessity 
of  supporting  to  its  full  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  a  higher 
sense.  It  was  with  this  view  that  while  still  Colonial  Minister  he  had 
busied,  himself  earnestly  with  the  afiairs  of  South  Africa.  Unfortu- 
nately the  very  evils  which  he  deplored  were  not  whoUv  absent  from 
the  schemes  which  he  there  set  on  foot. 

The  Colonies  of  South  Africa  were  founded  by  Holland.    They  had 
massed  into  English  hands ;  and  the  Dutch  fiEurmers,  disliking  the 
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English  Government,  had  moved  further  inland.  At  this  time 
besides  the  three  English  Colonies  of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  and  the 
lately  formed  Griqualand,  there  were  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics,— the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  Much  of  the 
white  population  even  of  the  English  Provinces  was  Dutch,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  consisted  of  reclaimed  or  half-reclaimed  natives. 
Thus  while  among  the  white  inhabitants  themselves  there  was  every 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  conflicting  interests,  there  lay  behind 
all  disputes  the  question  which  invariably  attends  frontier  settle- 
ments— the  treatment  of  the  native  population.  This  Difflcnitieiia 
difficulty  had  become  prominent  in  the  year  1 873  and  1 874,  ^^"^  amc*. 
when  the  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Langa- 
libalele  located  in  Natal  had  driven  the  European  inhabitants  to  unjusti- 
fiable violence.  The  tribe  over  which  the  chief  had  ruled  had  been  scat- 
tered and  driven  from  its  territory,  the  chief  himself  brought  to  trial, 
and  on  most  insufficient  evidence  sentenced  to  transportation.  It  was 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  intriguing  with  external  tribes  which  had 
excited  the  unreasoning  fear  of  the  colonists.  For  beyond  the  frontier 
there  lay  the  Zulus,  a  remarkable  nation,  organised  entirely  upon  a 
military  system,  and  forming  a  great  standing  army  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  their  King  Cetchwayo.  Along  the  frontier  of  Natal  the 
English  preserved  friendly  relations  with  this  threatening  chief.  But 
the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  harsh  and  arbitraiy  in  their  treat- 
ment of  natives,  had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secocoeni,  and  had  got  into 
disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which  threatened  to  bring  upon  the 
European  Colonies  an  indiscriminate  assault.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
rectified  in  some  degree  the  ill-treatment  of  Langalibalele.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  had  banished  him  had  been  recalled,  and 
after  the  reconstitution  of  the  administration  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
who  had  been  expressly  despatched  for  the  purpose,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 

But  Lord  Carnarvon's  views  reached  beyond  local  re-arrangement. 
The  Confederation  of  Canada  in  which  he  had  been  largely  concerned 
had  proved  successful,  and  he  desired  to  apply  the  same  cure  to  the 
difficulties  of  South  Africa.    To  promote  this  object  he   camArvon'i 
had  attempted  to  assemble  a  Conference  of  the  various  d^****  '<»' 
States,  and  had  despatched  as  a  semi-official  agent  Mn    of  the  sonth 
Froude,  the  historian,  to  rouse  a  feeling  in  favour  of  his  ^"***  ^****'- 
plan.    He  had  encountered  much  resistance  from  the  legislature  of 
Cape  Town.     The  idea  of  confederation  found  little  favour  in  that 
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colony  ;  its  ambitious  object  was  centralisation,  and  the  incorporation 
under  itself  of  the  various  minor  provinces.  The  difficulty  of  the 
situation  was  so  obvious  to  the  Colonial  Minister  that  he  had  chosen 
as  High  Commissioner  a  man  whose  experience  and  energy  he  could 
thoroughly  trust.  Unfortunately  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  had  selected 
a  man  not  only  of  great  ability,  but  one  who  carried  self-reliance  and 
imperialist  views  to  an  extreme.  He  was  destined  to  ]5ursue  in  South 
Africa  the  same  policy  which  he  had  recommended  upon  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  with  results  scarcely  less  disastrous.  Determined  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  he  encountered  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  con- 
federation which  he  regarded  as  so  hopeful,  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1877 
introduced  a  Bill  not  indeed  insisting  upon  confederation,  but  laying 
down  the  framework  of  a  constitution  to  which  the  Colonies  at  their 
own  will  might  accede. 

Before  this  Bill  reached  its  second  reading  a  strange  event  had 

occurred  ;  one  of  the  Provinces  implicated  had  lost  its  independence ; 

^,     ,    the  Transvaal  had  been  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Asnaxatioii  of 

tua  TruisvMa.  The  danger  caused  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Boers 
April  1877.  \3,Ym  the  frontier,  and  their  proved  incapacity  to  resist 
their  native  enemies,  had  made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  join  the  proposed  Confederation,  and  thus  be  at  once 
restrained  and  assisted  by  the  central  power.  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  the  Transvaal 
Kepublic  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  He  found  the 
strongest  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  bitter  hostility 
against  the  British  and  their  Government.  Unable  to  persuade  the 
Boers  to  accept  his  suggestions  for  an  amicable  arrangement,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  virtue  of  powers  intrusted  to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic 
annexed,  and  to  take  over  the  government.  This  high-handed  act 
brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
prophesied,  disastrous  difficulties.  Not  only  were  the  Boers  them- 
selves almost  as  a  matter  of  course  disaffected,  but  they  handed  over 
to  the  Imperial  Government  all  their  difficulties  and  hostilities.  They 
were  involved  in  disputes  with  both  their  barbarous  neighbours.  The 
disastrous  result  of  their  war  with  Secocoeni  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  in  favour  of  annexation.  In  1875  they  had  made 
demands  upon,  Cetchwayo,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  rectifi- 
cation of  frontier  largely  in  their  own  favour.  There  was  a  hope  that 
the  more  just  and  favourable  treatment  of  native  claims  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  English  after  the  annexation  would  put  an  end 
'o  the  profound  mistrust  felt  by  the  African  chiefs,  and  prevent  them 
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from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  arrangement  of  the 
disputed  boundary  with  Cetchwayo  afforded  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  soundness  of  this  hope.  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  1878 
to  inquire  into  the  rights  of  the  case,  the  Blood  Kiver  being  taken  for 
the  time  as  the  limit  between  the  disputants.  The  Commissioners 
arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision  against  the  Dutch  claims,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  who  had  all  along  regarded  them  as  unjust,  was  of 


South  Africa 

English  Miles 
o     50    100    _    290     _    300  <^ 

T 


opmion  that  the  full  and  honest  acceptance  of  this  award  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  allay  the  threatening  irritation  of  the  Zulus. 

But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out  it  required  ratification 
from  the  High  Commissioner,  and  it  came  back  from  his  hands  clogged 
with  formidable  conditions.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  held  strong  views  as  to 
the  advantages  of  English  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  military  organisation  of  the  Zulus  which  he  regarded  as  a  constant 
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threat  against  our  frontier.  There  were  no  doubt  some  causes  for  un- 
8irBtfti«PHr«  easiness.  An  outrage  or  two  had  been  perpetrated  by 
goAnatMs  Zulus  withiu  the  limits  of  Natal,  an  English  surveyor 
from  th«  Zulu.  \^  jje^u  robbed,  some  missionaries  declaring  that  they 
were  persecuted  had  withdrawn  from  the  country.  To  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  these  slight  eyents  appeared  clear  proofis  of  the  overweening 
confidence  and  hostile  intentions  of  Oetchwayo.  While  therefore  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  determined  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
for  the  destruction  of  Cetchwayo's  power.  In  December  a  Special 
Commission  was  despatched  to  meet  the  Zulu  Envoys,  to  explain  the 
award,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demand  corresponding  guarantees 
from  the  King.  When  these  were  unfolded  they  appeared  to  be  the 
abolition  of  his  military  system  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
tribal  regiments  approved  by  the  British  Government,  the  acceptance 
of  a  British  Resident  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  act,  the  protection 
of  missionaries,  and  the  payment  of  certain  fines  for  irregularities 
.  committed  by  his  subjects.  These  claims  were  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  ultimatum,  and  Oetchwayo  was  given  thirty  days  to  decide. 
All  alternative,  all  explanation,  all  pacific  means  were  excluded :  it 
was  to  be  submission  or  war.  It  proved  to  be  war.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  already  prepared  for  this  contingency ;  he  had  detained  in 
South  Africa  the  troops  which  should  have  returned  to  England,  and 
had  applied  to  the  Home  Government  for  more.  Although  his  request 
had  been  at  first  coldly  received,  the  Government  had  yielded  to  his 
constant  assertion  of  coming  danger,  and  had  in  November  despatched 
reinforcements,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  used  for 
defensive  purposes  only.  When  no  advances  came  from  the  Zulu 
king,  Lord  Chelmsford  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
upon  the  frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  time 
allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  expired,  the  frontier  was 
crossed. 

The  invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital  While 
Colonel  Wood  moved  from  the  Transvaal,  Colonel  Glynn  crossed  the 
river  at  Rorke's  Drift  and  Colonel  Pearson  entered  the  country  by 
the  Lower  Tugela  nearer  the  sea.  The  intelligence  department  had 
supplied  Lord  Chelmsford  with  full  details  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
invaiioii  of  Zulus  and  their  method  of  fighting.  Experience  gained 
zuiuiand.  in  the  Dutch  wars  with  the  natives  was  also  plentiful. 

Nevertnexess  the  first  step  across  the  frontier  produced  a  terrible 
disaster.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Ghelms- 
"brd  encamped  at  Isandlana  without  any  of  the  ordinary  preoantions, 
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and  in  a  bad  position.  No  steps  were  taken  for  striking  the  tents  in 
case  of  attack,  no  trench  was  dug,  nor  were  the  wagons  as  is  usual 
ranged  round  to  form  a  laager.  In  this  unprotected  situation  Lord 
Chelmsford,  while  himself  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  left  two  battalions 
of  the  24th  with  some  native  allies  under  Colonel  Pulleine,  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  a  body  of  3000  natives  and  a  few  Europeans 
under  Colonel  Dumford.  The  forces  left  in  the  camp  were  suddenly 
assaulted  by  the  Zulus  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed. It  was  only  the  magnificent  defence  by  Chard  and  Bromhead 
of  the  post  and  hospital  at  Rorke's  Drift  which  prevented  -j,^^ 
the  victorious  savages  from  pouring  into  Natal.  Lord  ziuMUana. 
Chelmsford  on  returning  from  his  advance  hurried  from  '"^  ^*  "'*' 
the  fearful  scene  of  slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.  For  the  moment 
all  was  panic ;  an  immediate  irruption  of  the  enemy  was  expected. 
But  when  it  was  found  that  Colonel  Wood  to  the  west  could  hold  his 
own  though  only  with  much  rough  fighting,  and  that  Colonel  Pear- 
son, towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  a  successful  battle  had 
occupied  and  held  Ekowe,  confidence  was  re-established.  But  the 
troops  in  Ekowe  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  except  by  means 
of  heliographic  signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for  a  while 
centred  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison.  With  extreme  caution,  in 
spite  of  the  clamorous  criticism  levelled  against  him,  Lord  Chelmsford 
refused  to  n^ove  to  its  rescue  till  fully  reinforced.  Towards  the  end 
of  March  however  it  was  known  that  the  provisions  were  running 
low,  and  on  the  29th  an  army  of  6O0O  men  again  crossed  the  frontier. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  no  lack  of  precaution.  Cavalry  swept  the 
sides  of  the  advancing  column,  the  troops  slept  in  battle  array  in  a 
hollow  square  around  the  laagered  wagons ;  and  when,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  fortress,  they  were  assaulted  at  Gingilovo 
their  strong  formation  proved  efficient  against  the  wild  sncceuei. 
bravery  of  their  assailants,  a  complete  victory  was  won,  ^^^* 
and  the  garrison  at  Ekowe  rescued.  A  day  or  two  earlier  an  even 
more  reckless  assault  upon  Colonel  Wood's  camp  at  Kambula  was 
encountered  with  the  same  success.  But  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  English  prestige  it  was  thought  necessary  to  undertake  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  country ;  reinforcements  had  now  arrived,  and  with 
an  army  numbering  in  its  three  divisions  24,000  men  Lord  Chelms- 
ford proceeded  to  carry  it  out.  During  these  events  several  attempts 
at  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus.  But  their 
ambassadors  were  never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  generals, 
sufficiently  accredited  to  allow  negotiations  to  be  opened.    Yet  it 
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would  appear  that  Cetchwayo  was  really  desirous  of  peace,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  even  the  assault  at  Isandlana  was  an  accident, 
and  the  two  last  great  battles  were  the  result  of  local  efforts.  At 
length  in  July  properly  authorised  envoys  came  to  the  camp.  Terms 
of  submission  were  dictated  to  them,  but  as  they  were  not  at  once 
accepted  a  final  battle  was  fought  resulting  completely  in  favour  of  the 
English,  who  then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital. 

As  in  Afghanistan  so  in  Africa,  the  English  had  destroyed  the 
strong  native  rule,  and  having  created  anarchy  were  called  upon  to 
find  some  means  of  reconstructing  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  General  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
Biraamtt  ^^  required  at  the  Cape.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
^*S***^  *  f  ^'^^'^^fore  again  sent  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settle- 
the  eovatry.  ment.  His  first  business  was  to  capture  the  King. 
July  1879.  When  this  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zululand  into 
thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate  chief ;  the  military  system  was 
destroyed ;  the  people  were  disarmed  and  no  importation  of  arms 
allowed ;  a  Kesident  was  to  decide  dis.putes  in  which  British  subjects 
were  involved.  The  reception  of  missionaries  against  the  will  of  the 
people  was  not  however  insisted  on.  The  feeling  of  the  Colonists — 
excited  by  the  war — was  not  in  favour  of  this  settlement.  They  talked 
largely  of  annexation  and  the  opening  up  of  fresh  land  for  emigration. 
The  Government  however  maintained  their  position,  believing  that 
they  had  thus  destroyed  the  Zulu  power,  and  yet  avoided  the  difficulties 
and  expenses  attending  an  extension  of  the  empire. 
'  But  the  Zulu  war  had  been  after  all  but  an  episode  in  the  questions 
which  were  agitating  South  Africa.  The  success  of  the  policy  which 
dictated  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  recommended  Confed- 
eration was  still  uncertain.  The  conduct  of  the  Boers  during  the 
Zulu  war  had  not  been  altogether  friendly.  The  necessity  of  over- 
awing the  disaffection  in  the  Transvaal  had  influenced  the  movements 
DifflcnitiM  in  of  the  armies  in  the  advance  to  Ulundi.  At  great  meet- 
th«  Tn&tvMi.  ijjgg^  especially  one  at  Wonderfontein,  the  farmers  had 
pledged  themselves  to  continue  to  seek  independence.  To  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  they  had  openly  intrusted  a  strong  protest  to  lay  before 
the  Government ;  but  neither  he  nor  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  who 
succeeded  him  held  out  the  smallest  hopes  that  the  .annexation 
would  be  reversed.  The  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council  in  the 
place  of  their  old  assembly,  the  Volksraad,  was  regarded  by  the  Boers 
as  a  breach  of  the  promises  made  to  them  on  their  annexation,  and 
^.dded  fresh  fuel  to  the  disaffection  which  was  visible  throughout  the 
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year  1879,  The  taxes  which  continued  to  be  levied  were  paid  under 
protest.  Negotiations  were  continually  carried  on  both  at  the  Cape 
and  in  England  for  the  restoration  of  independence,  and  at  length  in 
December,  at  another  great  meeting,  which  was  recognised  as  a  fairly 
representative  assembly,  the  Boer  farmers  came  to  definite  resolutions. 
They  claimed  the  restoration  of  independent  government  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  Volksraad  ;  but  they  were  willing  to  intrust 
that  body  with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty,  even  at  the  price  of  some  limitation  on  their 
independence.  They  were  willing  to  allow  the  presence  of  an  English 
Eesident,  to  submit  their  quarrels  with  the  natives  to  English  arbitra- 
tion, to  adopt  towards  the  natives  the  same  general  policy  as  that 
pursued  by  the  English  provinces,  and  even — although  they  made  the 
concession  very  unwillingly—  to  enter  into  confederation.  The  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  pass  resolutions  against  intercourse  with  the  English 
and  attendance  at  the  Law  Courts,  and  established  a  Volksraad  with 
Pretorius  as  President  to  carry  out  this  programme. 

It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  a  majority  well  inclined  to  accept 
the  English  rule  were  coerced  by  a  violent  minority,  and  that  the 
party  of  independence  rested  its  hopes  of  success  upon  strong  expres- 
sions of  opinion  made  by  the  Liberal  candidates,  especially  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, during  the  elections  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Liberal 
party.  But  on  the  first  point  it  would  seem  certain  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  the  English  settlers,  the  Th«  Liberal 
Boers  as  a  whole  had  never  accepted  willingly  the  English  JJJJ!!^^ 
government,  and  that  the  information  sent  to  England  aimexatioii  of 
describing  their  friendly  attitude  had  been  entirely  mis-  ***  »^««v»»i. 
leading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal  could  scarcely  avoid  recognising  that  it  had  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  the  interests  of  the  English  in  the  Colony, 
of  those  Boers  who  had  been,  as  it  was  called,  loyal,  and  of  the 
natives.  The  Liberal  Government  was  thus  prevented  from  at  once 
reversing  the  policy  of  its  predecessors.  Its  object  was  to  arrive  at 
some  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution,  by  which  separate  and  inde- 
pendent government  should  be  restored  to  the  Boers  and  yet  the 
interests  of  the  English  party  respected.  Such  a  solution  was  not  to 
be  arrived  at.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  annexation  was  received  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  attitude  of  protest  gradually  ripened  into  serious  disorder. 
The  forcible  resistance  to  a  sale,  to  meet  the  taxes  which  a  certain 
Boer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potchefstroom  had  refused  to  pay. 
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called  for  the  presence  of  the  military.  Another  great  meeting  was 
summoned,  and  in  December  1880  the  revolt  broke  out,  and  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  was  hoisted  at  Heidelberg.  Major  Clarke  and  fifty 
soldiers  defending  the  Courthouse  in  Potchefstroom  were  forced  to^. 
surrender.  A  detachment  of  250  men  were  fallen  upon  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  their  number.  Sir  George  Colley,  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  was  obliged  to  undertake  an  invasion  of  the  country. 
With  a  force  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  without  waiting  for 
DtfMtoftiu  reinforcements,  he  came  upon  the  enemy  at  Langsnek, 
Sjff^wn  was  beaten  back  in  an  assault  upon  the  position,  and 
F«b.  1881.  when  in  February  he  attempted  to  turn  it  by  occupying 

the  Majuba  Hill,  the  detachment  he  commanded  was  disastrously 
beaten  and  himself  killed.  The  determination  of  the  Boers  to  resist 
was  obvious.  Another  instance  was  afforded  of  the  difficulty  of  annexa- 
ReatonttioB  of  ^^^^  *°*^  ®^  *^®  ®^^  ^^  entails ;  and  the  Liberal  Govern- 
theTPMuvaai.  ment  then  in  power  thought  it  wiser,  in  spite  of  the 
clamour  of  their  opponents,  to  give  back  their  liberty  to 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  reserving  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
and  a  certain  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic.  The 
project  of  Confederation  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Resolutions  in  its 
favour  moved  by  Mr.  Sprigg,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Town, 
found  so  little  favour  in  the  Assembly  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn 
and  the  project  dropped. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Grovemment,  which  led  it  to 
attempt  to  extend  English  influence,  and  to  support  what  it  considered 
EngiiBh  poucy  English  interests  regardless  of  the  responsibilities  which 
to  Egypt.  g^gij  ^  course  entailed,  was  further  illustrated  in  Egypt 

Ismail,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was  a  remarkable  man,  large  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  views,  speculative  and  lavish  in  the  management  of 
his  finances,  with  an  eager  desire  to  bring  his  country  within  the  limits 
of  European  politics,  but  governed  wholly  by  a  sense  of  personal 
interest  and  entirely  regardless  of  the  wellbeing  of  his  subjects.  The 
position  of  Egypt,  lying  on  the  highway  to  India  and  rendered  more 
important  by  the  creation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  would  hav«  made  the 
condition  of  the  country  of  necessity  an  object  of  interest  to  English- 
men, even  though  the  large  share  they  had  taken  in  the  financial 
speculations  of  the  ruler  had  not  connected  them  with  it  by  the 
strongest  pecuniary  ties.  To  a  Grovemnn^nt  with  the  avowed  views 
of  that  at  the  time  in  office,  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  were  in 
themselves  an  important  consideration.  The  establishment  in  the 
country  of  a  paramount  influence,  to  which  a  door  seemed  open  through 
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its  financial  difl&culties,  was  a  still  greater  object  to  Ministers  who 
laid  such  stress  on  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  the  East. 
Already,  in  1875,  English  interference  had  checked  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Khedive  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  though  it  was  not  the  great  stroke  of  state- 
craft which  it  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be,  of  necessity  drew  with 
it  still  closer  relations  with  Egypt.  The  national  insolvency  of  Turkey 
had  been  a  large  factor  in  producing  the  late  war ;  a  sinailar  financial 
condition  in  Egypt  might  not  improbably  have  produced  a  similar  re- 
sult. Mr.  Cave  was  therefore  sent  out  at  the  Khedive's  own  request, 
in  1875,  to  supervise  the  embarrassed  accounts.  His  report,  which  was 
received  in  the  following  spring,  at  all  events  placed  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were.  He  pointed  out  as  their 
cause  the  vast  and  hasty  expenditure  on  public  works,  emphasised 
the  result  of  reckless  finance  in  the  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Egyptians,  and  suggested  that  the  only  cure  was  the  appointment  of  a 
trusted  Minister,  a  European,  as  the  head  of  a  control  department. 
Financially  and  politically  the  French  were  almost  equally  interested 
with  the  English  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt ;  in  autumn  therefore 
Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  were  sent  out  as  representatives  of  the 
bondholders  to  attempt  to  bring  order  into  the  finances.  The 
reforms  which  they  recommended  and  forced  upon  the  Khedive  were 
of  a  most  trenchant  character.  About  half  the  income  was  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  public  debt ;  and  the  management  of  the  revenue 
was  placed  almost  entirely  in  European,  and  chiefly  in  English, 
hands.  During  the  year  1877  this  plan  continued  in  onwiuai 
operation,  but  its  success  did  not  appear  sufficient,  and  in  JJ^gigiiBii  *"* 
1878  a  new  commission  of  inquiry  at  the  head  of  which  *"*«««•• 
was  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  was  established.  It  advised  still  more 
stringent  measures  than  those  hitherto  adopted.  It  imposed  on 
the  Princes  of  the  Khedive's  family  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing their  estates  for  the  public  service,  and  at  length  induced 
the  Khedive — with  a  declaration  that  his  country  was  no  longer 
African  but  a  part  of  Europe — to  accept,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  constitutional  monarch.  He  appointed  as  his  chief  responsible 
ministers  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  But  the  gradual 
concentration  of  power  in  English  hands,  coupled  with  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus,  had  excited  the  alarm  of  the  French.  They  insisted  upon 
having  a  representative  in  the  Ministry,  and  M.  de  Blignieres  who  had 
already  been  very  serviceable  under  Mr.  Goschen's  arrangements  was 
made  Minister  of  Public  Works,    Thus  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
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was  beginning  to  bear  fruit ;  the  jealousy  of  France  was  excited,  and 
England  had  become  largely  responsible  for  the  good  government  of 
Egypt. 

The  Khedive,  however,  though  he  had  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Bfforii  of  th«  arrangements  made,  had  his  own  views  as  to  the  meaning 
Kk0diTe  to  of  the  constitutional  position  he  had  assumed,  and  saw 
foreiU  with  apprehension  the  coil  of  European  influence  gradually 

inflaenct.  tightening  round  him.    He  refused  to  submit  to  be  a 

puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  three  ministers,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
movement  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  whose  arrears  were  unpaid, 
drove  Nubar  from  office  in  February,  and  demanded  the  right  of  being 
present  at  every  Cabinet  Council.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
English  and  French  Governments  he  accepted  a  sort  of  compromise. 
His  son  Tewflk  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  laying  a  veto  upon  every  measure  proposed  was  given  to  his 
English  and  French  Ministers.  The  English  Government  appeared  to 
be  thus  plunging  still  further  into  the  responsibilities  of  Egyptian  rule. 
But  the  struggle  of  the  Khedive  was  not  yet  over.  In  less  than  a 
month  he  dismissed  Tewfik  and  the  ministers  by  a  sudden  cowp  (JPetat 
and  established  a  wholly  native  Ministry  under  Cheriff  Pasha.  A 
national  party,  which  was  again  to  be  heard  of  in  a  much  more  serious 
manner,  was  thus  called  into  existence.  But  for  the  present  it  was 
easily  suppressed.  England  and  France  indeed  seemed  inclined  to 
accept  the  change,  but  Germany  treating  the  matter  as  one  of  inter- 
national concern  interposed.  The  other  Powers  followed  its  lead  and 
compelled  Ismail  to  abdicate,  placing  Tewfik  on  the  throne.  The 
international  character  of  the  question  which  this  crisis  had  exhibited 
seemed  as  if  it  might  for  a  time  entirely  thwart  the  policy  of  the 
Egypt  pat  nndMT  Westcm  Powers.  But  after  much  negotiation  the  superior 
teoi^o?aS^  interest  of  France  and  England  in  the  country  was 
and  Franc*.  allowed,  and  by  the  consent  of  Europe  a  joint  control 
under  an  English  and  French  Minister  was  established,  with  power 
of  inquiry  into  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  with  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  irremovable  without  consent  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. It  was  thus  in  some  degree  as  the  agents  of  Europe,  but  with 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  placed  upon  their 
shoulders,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  England 
and  France  were  undertaking  the  duty  of  managing  Egyptian 
afiairs. 

From  a  Government  which  had  come  into  office  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  reversing  what  they  considered  the  worrying  policy  of  the 
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last  Ministry  no  important  or  sweeping  domestic  measures  were  to 
be  expected.  The  country,  used  to  the  wide  reforming  ^^^^  v 
measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  might  have  felt  disappointed  Mrbadia 
at  the  small  measures  of  the  present  Cabinet-had  not  its  '"•***  •flaiw. 
attention  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  foreign  affairs.  But  the 
determination  of  Government  to  restrict  its  domestic  legislation  to 
small  measures  of  detailed  improvement,  while  infusing  into  our 
foreign  relations  an  unaccustomed  spirit  of  self-assertion,  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  results.  The  country  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by 
clamorous  assaults  upon  Bulgarian  atrocities ;  or  by  never-ending 
disputes— endless  because  they  rested  upon  opinion  only — as  to  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  Russia ;  or  different  views  as  to  the  legal  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  employment  of  the  Indian  army  in 
European  warfare ;  or  the  wisdom,  if  war  was  to  be  avoided,  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  so  self-asserting  a  Ministry  a  vote  of  credit  for 
;£C,(X)0,000 ;  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  forcing  half-civilised 
nations  into  war  for  the  sake  of  establishing  English  influence,  of 
insisting  upon  British  Residents,  or  of  acquiring  scientific  frontiers. 
It  was  not  likely  that  in  the  midst  of  such  heated  discussion  much 
time  would  be  found  for  wide  progressive  measures  affecting  the 
political  and  social- wellbeing  of  the  English  people. 

Yet  though  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  time  is  singularly 
meagre  in  respect  of  great  legislation,  it  was  marked  by  jy^^  ^^ 
events  more  important  perhaps  in  their  general  effects  obitrnctioa  in 
than  many  great  constitutional  alterations  have  been,  "* 

and  to  all  appearance  forcing  on  a  change  to  be  rather  spoken  of  2& 
revolutionary  and  structural  than  constitutional.  For  it  is  full  of 
the  rise  and  partial  triumph  of  those  obstructive  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  members  which  resulted,  as  they  were  intended  to  result, 
in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  British  Parliament,  and,  going  hand  in 
hand  with  the  growth  of  Nationalist  and  Agrarian  discontent  in 
Ireland,  forced  into  overwhelming  prominence  that  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  brought  within  measurable  distance  a  system 
of  divided  Parliaments  or  Home  Rule.  There  were  fifty-one  Irish 
members  in  the  Parliament  of  1874  who  were  avowed  supporters  of 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  In  the  earlier  sessions  they  accepted  as 
their  leader  Mr.  Butt,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Shaw.  These  men 
distinctly  repudiated  all  idea  of  separation  or  of  repealing  the  Act  of 
Union,  but  they  desired  a  separate  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs, 
taking  their  stand  chiefly  on  the  impossibility  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  finding  time  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  wants  of 
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Ireland,  or  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  requirements  to 
listen  with  intelligence  and  sympathy  to  the  demands  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. But  they  sought  their  object  by  legitimate  and  old- 
fashioned  Parliamentary  means.  It  was  not  so  with  the  younger  and 
more  eager  men  who,  before  this  Parliament  was  dissolved,  had 
pushed  them  from  their  seats  and  taken  to  themselves  the  leadership 
of  the  Irish  party.  Of  these  avowedly  the  leader  was  Mr.  Parnell,  a 
Protestant  of  English  education,  and  unlike  the  greater  part  of  Irish 
orators  of  a  singularly  cool  and  unimpassioned  nature.  He  numbered 
among  his  faithful  supporters  Mr  O'Donnell,  Mr  O'Connor  Power,  a 
man  of  education  and  real  eloquence,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  a  Belfast 
merchant,  gifted  at  least  with  matchless  e£&ontery  which  no  amount 
of  ridicule  or  disapprobation  could  abash.  It  was  little  thought  when 
this  party  first  entered  upon  their  policy  of  obstruction,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  legLsIation  till 
Irish  questions  received  what  they  considered  a  fair  amount  of 
attention,  or  of  forcing  the  confession  that  one  Parliament  was 
incapable  of  grappling  with  the  business  of  both  countries,  that  their 
manoeuvres  would  lead  them  to  the  verge  of  success.  Disowned  by 
the  majority  of  their  own  party,  repudiated  by  the  acknowledged 
Home  Rule  leader,  they  excited  at  first  feelings  only  of  ridicule  and 
vexation  at  their  wearisome  obstinacy. 

The  Irish  party,  strong  as  they  believed  in  numbers,  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  influencing  politics  in  the  House.     During 
^j  ^^   the    years    1874  and    1875  they  had  maintained    an 
Irish  Membwt    attitude  of  somcwhat  sulky  isolation.     It  was  perhaps 
*"  "'••  this  apparent  failure  of  their  Parliamentary  tactics,  this 

apparent  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  their  leader,  which  encouraged 
the  small  band  of  obstructives  in  their  first  movements.  And  perhaps 
to  this  may  be  traced  the  burst  of  Irish  energy  which  marked  the 
session  of  1876.  It  seemed  impossible  that  time  should  be  found  for 
the  number  of  Irish  bills  of  which  notice  was  given,  but,  by  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  House  by  putting  down  the 
same  bill  in  the  names  of  different  members,  the  Irish  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  nearly  all  the  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  during  the 
session.  Some  of  these  bills  were  of  real  interest.  The  Land  Act 
of  1870  was  upon  its  trial.  It  had  been  evident  that  means  of 
evading  its  action  had  been  found,  and  Mr.  Butt  moved  a  Bill  for  its 
amendment,  which  was  intended  to  render  free  sale  of  tenant  right 
absolute,  to  prevent  .large  holders  from  contracting  themselves  out  of 
^he  action  of  the  law,  and  to  deprive  landlords  of  the  arbitrary  power 
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of  eviction.  The  division  showed  how  completely  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  country  were  at  one  in  their  opposition  to  the  Home 
Rule  movement  Only  fifty-six  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
Nor  when  Mr.  Butt  moved  in  a  more  direct  manner  the  question  of 
Home  Eule,  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  Irish  Government,  could  he  rally  more  than  sixty-one  votes  in  his 
favour.  But  when  the  Irish,  throwing  aside  their  separatist  tendencies, 
made  their  demands  rest  upon  the  equal  treatment  of  the  two 
countries  the  result  was  very  different;.  Two  attempts  to  equalise  the 
one  the  municipal  the  other  the  borough  franchise  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  received  with  comparative  approbation.  In  the  one 
case  the  Government  defeated  the  motion  which  was  moved  by  Major 
O'Gorman  by  twenty-eight  votes,  in  the  other  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen  only.  Indeed  the  strong  feeling  that  the  wishes  of  Ireland 
must  be  attended  to  produced  a  more  striking  result  even  than  this. 
Supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  motion  for  closing  public-houses  on  Sunday  was  carried 
against  the  Government  by  fifty-seven  votes. 

Meanwhile  in  Ireland  itself  the  discontent  of  the  tenant  farmers 
was  by  no  means  assuaged  ;  party  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  fierce  riots 
at  Belfast;  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  gentle  leading  q.  ^^^ 
of  Mr.  Butt,  producing  bitter  recriminations  between  scenes  in 
himself  and  Mr.  Smyth  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists,  ^•'**^«***- 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The  little  knot  of  obstructives 
-in  the  House  continued  therefore  in  spite  of  want  of  sympathy 
from  their  own  party  to  pursue  their  course.  Already  in  the  earlier 
sessions  they  had  begun  to  show  the  tactics  they  intended  to  pursue, 
and  Mr.  Biggar  especially  had  made  himself  notorious  by  the  un- 
precedented length  of  his  pointless  speeches.  He  and  his  friends 
began  to  be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  the  truer  representatives  of  the 
national  aspirations.^-' In  1877  their  action  brought  on  a  crisis.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  speaking  upon  Irish  measures,  and  when 
on  Monday  the  2d  of  July  a  vote  for  the  Army  Reserve  Force  came 
on  in  Committee,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  intervened  with  a  motion  for 
reporting  progress.  He  had  but  eight  followers,  yet  in  face  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  this  small  band  insisted  upon  driving  the 
House  again  and  again  to  a  division.  It  was  not  till  seventeen  such 
divisions  had  been  taken  that  at  a  quarter  past  seven  oi>  Tuesday 
morning  the  House  was  counted  out.  Conduct  of  the  same  sort 
characterised  a  debate  on  the  25th  of  July  upon  the  motion  for  going 
into  Committee  upon  the  South  Africa  Bill.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  thought  it  necessary  to  move  that  Mr.  Pamell  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  senrice  of  the  House  for  two  days,  for  having  wilfully 
and  persistently  obstructed  public  business  ;  and  on  the  27th  he  went 
still  further,  and  submitted  two  new  rules  of  procedure,  by  which 
when  any  member  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  or  to  have  disre- 
garded the  authority  of  the  chair,  a  motion  might  be  put  without 
debate  that  he  be  not  heard  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate,  and, 
secondly,  that  no  member  should  move  for  the  report  of  progress,  or 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  twicQ  in  the  same  Committee. 
Tenacious  as  Parliament  has  ever  been  of  its  rules  and  of  the  rights 
of  minorities,  it  was  so  exasperated  with  the  conduct  of  the  obstruc- 
tives that  the  resolutions  encountered  the  opposition  of  only  seven 
members.  But  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  were  not  inclined  to 
submit.  On  the  31st,  again  on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  they  contrived 
to  keep  the  House  in  continuous  sitting  for  twenty-six  hours.  Govern- 
ment constantly  refused  to  give  way  to  the  motions  for  adjournment, 
and  it  became  a  question  of  physical  endurance.  Chairman  after 
Chairman  was  called  on  to  preside,  relays  of  members  relieved  those 
worn  out  in  the  struggle,  and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
threw  out  at  length  a  hint  that  he  should  proceed  to  put  his  rules 
into  execution  that  the  obstructives  yielded.  Again  on  the  12th  of 
April  1878  a  wild  scene  took  place  in  the  House.  The  Earl  of  Leitrim 
had  been  barbarously  murdered ;  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  thought  fit  by 
way  of  excuse  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon  his  character.  So  great 
was  the  scandal  that  it  was  thought  more  decent  to  clear  the  House 
of  strangers.  During  the  secret  sitting  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of  their  colleagues,  accused  Mr.  CDonnell 
and  Mr.  Pamell  of  endeavouring  to  found  a  reputation  on  apologies 
for  assassination.  A  storm  of  recrimination  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter ensued  and  kept  the  House  in  disorder  for  three  hours.  The 
incident  marks  a  complete  break-up  of  the  existing  Home  Rule  party. 
Disgusted  at  the  indecent  violence  of  his  followers,  Mr.  Butt  withdrew 
from  the  leadership. 

The  obstruction  once  fairly  afloat  continued  in  spite  of  the  new 
rules  to  interrupt  the  course  of  business  for  the  whole  duration  of  this 
Parliament.  It  indeed  proved  contagious ;  on  one  occasion  at  least 
the  more  advanced  Liberals  did  not  fall  short  of  the  Irish  in  obstinacy. 
In  1879  a  Bill  was  introduced  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  It  had  been  long  felt  that  there  were  anomalies  in  the  methods 
of  military  justice  which  required  correction.  The  last  Ministry  bad 
themselves  undertaken  the  duty  of  producing  a  regular  military  code. 
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The  Bill  had  been  drafted  and  carefully  revised,  and  now  after  afresh 
revision  might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  wishes  of  both  parties 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  accordingly  supported  not  only  by  the 
Grovemmenfc  but  by  the  regular  Opposition,  and  though  the  unpopular 
idea  had  been  spread  that  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  obstruction 
power  of  the  Crown,  for  some  days  its  clauses  were  briefly  m«i  againit 
discussed  and  passed  with  businesslike  rapidity.  But  DiidpibMBui. 
before  long  the  question  of  the  use  of  flogging  in  the  army  .-^J*^  "^•• 
introduced  a  bitter  element  of  strife.  Amendments  of  all  sorts  were 
brought  in,  limiting  the  number  of  lashes,  changing  the  word  lashes  to 
stripes,  defining  the  character  of  the  instrument  with  which  they 
should  be  inflicted,  and  urging  the  total  abolition  of  the  punishment. 
Colonel  Stanley  who  had  the  management  of  the  Bill  refused  at  first 
to  give  way,  but  subsequently  was  forced  into  concession.  Concession 
thus  grudgingly  made  rendered  the  assaults  upon  the  Bill  only  more 
inveterate.  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  took  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  the  Liberals  of  using  their  ordinary  tactics  in  all  their 
fulness.  Nor  was  it  till  quite  the  end  of  the  session,  and  after  the 
rejection  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  flogging  moved 
by  Lord  Hartington,  that  the  Bill  was  got  through  the  House.  So 
much  time  had  it  occupied*,  that  in  order  to  allow  of  its  becoming 
law  before  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  hurried  through  the  Upper 
House  without  debate. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  read  the  reports  of  these  stormy 
scenes,  and  to  observe  the  unchecked  violence  of  the  language  used, 
without  feeling  that  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  of  which  hitherto 
Englishmen  had  been  perhaps  unduly  proud,  had  suffered  a  severe 
blow.  The  Irish  had  found  a  weak  place  in  the  arrangements  of  an 
assembly  hitherto  governed  by  the  supposition  that  some  mutual  for- 
bearance and  courtesy  would  be  exhibited  in  the  strife  of 
parties.  Their  unscrupulous  use  of  the  discovery  they  of  the  Home 
had  made,  justifiable  only  as  a  weapon  of  despair,  was  *^®"- 
driving  home  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible — without  recourse  to 
measures  little  short  of  coercive — to  suppress  even  a  small  body  of 
irreconcilable  opponents,  who,  smarting  under  the  feeling  of  oppression, 
regard  themselves  as  emancipated  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  political 
warfare  Such  was  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
friends.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  sufferings  of  their  native  land, 
which  were  indeed  very  real,  and  seeing  no  cure  for  them  but  the 
transference  of  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  Irish  hands,  they 
regarded  some  form  of  Home  Rule  as  an  absolute  necessity.    All 
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efforts  made  in  due  Parliamentary  form  and  with  due  respect  for 
Parliamentary  etiquette  having  proved  ineffectual,  they  threw  to  the 
winds  all  restraint,  and  determined  to  fight  the  battle  in  a  less  scrupu- 
lous manner.  But  they  were  well  aware  of  the  close  connection  of 
social  and  political  questions.  If  the  social  evils  of  Ireland  could  be 
cured  only  by  political  changes,  political  changes  could  be  insured 
only  by  engaging  the  social  passions  of  the  nation.  They  saw  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  an  opportunity  for  bringing  this  lever  to  bear. 
For  the  relief  which  the  Land  Law  of  1870  was  intended  to  secure  for 
the  tenants,  in  part  thwarted  by  the  defects  of  the  law  itself,  had  been 
The  ue  th«7  ^30  neutralised  by  the  depression  of  agriculture.  There 
JJJ^'^*  was  every  sign  of  approaching  distress,  even  of  famine, 
xrtuad.  The  potato  crop  had  failed,  the  rainy  season  had  pre- 

vented the  drying  of  the  peat— the  only  fuel  of  the  country,  pauperism 
was  on  the  increase,  the  traffic  returns  of  the  railways  showed  a  con- 
siderable falling  off,  there  was  less  consumption  of  luxuries,  and  voices 
were  raised  demanding  public  works  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 

It  was  in  a  country  thus  already  prepared  by  distress  and  want  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  began  in  June  to  set  on  foot  an  agitation 
against  rent.  It  would  be  fairer  to  call  it  an  agitation  against  landlord- 
ism. The  cure  proposed  was  nothing  less  than  the  getting  rid  entirely 
of  landlords,  and  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  may  be  said  to  have  summed  up  the  views  of  the 
agitation.  "  If  you  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  to  state  in  a  brief  sentence 
what  is  the  Irish  land  question,  I  say  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  land 
to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  if  you  ask  me  for  the  solution  of  the 
land  question  in  accordance  with  philosophy,  experience,  and  common 
sense,  I  shall  be  equally  brief  and  explicit, — abolish  landlordism,  and 
Mr.  ParneU'i  make  the  man  who  occupies  and  cultivates  the  soil  the 
political  owner  of  the  soil."    It  was  in  June  that  the  agitation  first 

agitation  w  i         « 

Ireland.  began.    It  encountered  at  first  the  same  sort  of  opposition 

from  the  old  Home  Hule  party  that  obstruction  had  encountered  in 
Parliament.  At  a  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Home  Kale  League,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  groans  were  given  for  absent  members,  although 
they  had  explained  that  their  absence  was  due  to  their  devotion  to 
the  land  question.  But  when  Parliament  rose  and  the  members  were 
free  to  give  all  their  energy  to  the  agitation,  it  became  evident  that 
their  views  so  far  from  going  beyond  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  Irish- 
men fell  short  of  them.  Through  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  meetings  were  held  in  which  assertions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  landlords  called  forth  ominous  cries,  which  showed 
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that  the  idea  of  the  use  of  physical  force  was  very  prevalent.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  gave  any  countenance  to  such  a 
feeling,  unless  it  be  found  in  his  failure  seriously  to  reprehend  it. 
After  contrasting  the  various  ways  in  which  landlords  had  been  got 
rid  of  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  he  said  that  in  Ireland  he  looked 
only  to  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  proceeded  to  explain  what  those  means  were.  They 
were  in  fact  the  adoption  of  the  obstructive  policy  pursued  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  suggested  that  farmers  should  combine  and  ask  fop  due 
reductions.  "  It  was  then,"  he  said,  "  the  duty  of  the  tenantry  to  pay 
no  rent  until  they  got  the  reduction.  If  they  kept  a  firm  grip  of  their 
homesteads  no  power  on  earth  could  prevail  against  them."  But  he 
calculated  that  such  conduct  would  drive  the  landlords  to  sell. 
"They  would  find,"  he  said,  "after  one  or  two  seasons  like  that,  that 
the  landlord  class  would  be  only  too  willing  to  come  in  and  say,  *  For 
Grod's  sake  give  us  the  value  of  our  lapds,  and  let  us  go  in  peace  T 
and  they  could  afford  to  purchase  the  land,  because  on  account  of  the 
present  system  the  land  of  Ireland  was  not  yet  half  cultivated."  To 
support  his  agitation  and  assist  his  ends  in  both  directions  he  pro- 
posed, on  the  one  side,  the  establishment  of  a  national  convention 
consisting  of  300  members  chosen  by  popular  election  ;.  the  repeal  of 
the  old  Convention  Act  in  the  last  session  had  rendered  such  an 
assembly  legal.  Its  objects  were  to  be  political.  On  the  other  side 
he  established  the  Irish  Land  League,  whose  primary  object  was  no 
longer  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents,  but  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. For  this  end  subscriptions  were  to  be  sought,  especially  in\ 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  out  the  landlords.  This  appeal 
to  the  American  Irish  Mr.  Parnell  undertook  himself  to  carry  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  movement  seemed  to  the  Government  dangerous  enough  to 
require  their  interference.  A  meeting  at  Gurteen  in  Sligo  on  Novem- 
ber the  ^d  afforded  the  required  opportunity.  The  full  Arrest  of  irWi 
programme  of  the  agitators  was  there  urged  in  words  of  i«ad«'«- 
considerable  violence.  The  people  were  advised  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  eviction,  to  withhold  rent,  neither  to  take  nor  to  suffer  others  to 
take  land  from  which  a  man  had  been  evicted ;  even  the  resumption, 
as  it  was  called,  by  the  people  of  what  had  originally  belonged  to  them 
was  mentioned  with  approbation.  Mr.  Killen,  Mr.-  Daly,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt,  who  were  the  chief  speakers,  were  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  using  seditious  language ;  and  subsequently  Mr.  Brennan, 
who  at  a  great  meeting  at  Bala  in  Mayo  had  adopted  Mr.  Davitt's 

VICT.  2  N 
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words,  was  added  to  their  number.  These  arrests  and  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Parnell  somewhat  allayed  the  agitation  for  a  time.  His  conduct 
during  the  mission  he  had  undertaken  laid  him  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
blame.  The  distress  in  Ireland  had  been  increasing,  and 
pMueU'i  Titi'i  it  was  avowedly  with  the  intention  of  collecting  funds  to 
to  America.  relieve  the  pressure  of  want  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  gone  to 
America  At  the  same  time  he  had  always  declared  that  this  was  but  a 
secondary  object,  and  that  he  chiefly  aimed  at  exciting  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  Irish  in  America  for  their  fellow-countrymen  in  their 
efforts  to  change  the  laws  regarding  laud.  Not  unnaturally  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  should  refuse  to  serve  on  a  committee  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  if,  as  was  asserted,  famine  was  not  only  approaching  but 
had  actually  come  to  Ireland.  It  seemed  a  perverse  and  cold-blooded 
proceeding  to  postpone  the  crying  needs  of  the  moment  to  political 
ends.  Yet  there  was  in  fact  no  inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  He  acted 
as  Mr.  Shaw  acted  in  moving  an  amendment  on  the  Address  when 
the  Parliament  met  in  February.  He  looked  beyond  the  immediate 
present  and  desired  to  attack  what  he  regarded  as  the  permanent 
cause  of  recurring  distress. 

It  was  not  only  the  Irigh  members  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
freedom  from  Parliamentary  service  to  rouse  agitation.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  of  necessity  drawing  towards  its  close.  Its  course  had  been 
marked  by  events  which  render  it  in  some  way  the  most  remarkable 
General  review  of  modem  timcs.  Never  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  the 
viSi  PaSS-  Conservative  party  been  able  to  carry  out  in  so  masterful 
ment.  a  Way  the  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated ;  never 

had  they  been  able  to  give  the  nation  so  clear  a  view  of  the  course 
and  consequences  of  their  policy.  Although  at  the  instant  there  was 
no  single  great  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  nation  could  be 
taken,  there  was  a  rivalry  both  of  parties  and  of  individuals,  a 
clearly  marked  divergence  in  every  principle  of  government,  which 
promised  to  give  to  the  decisions  at  the  coming  elections  a  most 
momentous  character.  The  last  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
present  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  complete  expositions  re- 
spectively of  the  principles  of  the  parties,  and  of  their  leaders,  afforded 
ample  ground  on  which  the  constituencies  could  form  a  judgment. 
And  both  parties  thoroughly  understood  the  critical  character 
Autuuui  of  the  occasion.     Never  before  had  England  resounded 

i879*tga^t  ^^  SO  many  utterances  of  first-rate  importance  as 
the  Miniftry.  marked  the  autumnal  recess  of  1879.  There  was 
^o  immediate  proof  of  any  change  in  the  general  feeling  of  the 
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country.  The  bye  elections  showed  if  anything  a  continued  pre- 
ponderance in  favour  of  the  Conservatives.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  Liberal  successes  in  the  municipal  elections  seemed  to 
show  that  among  the  boroughs  at  least  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
The  indictment  which  could  be  formed  against  the  Ministry  was 
indeed  a  strong  one.  It  was  difficult  to  repel  the  assertion  that  their 
great  foreign  policy  had  resulted  in  failure.  Russia  had  not  been 
checked,  but  had  been  alienated.  Turkey  had  not  been  saved,  but 
had  been  stripped  of  many  of  its  provinces.  The  acquisition  of 
Cyprus  entailed  nothing  but  expense.  English  influence  in  Egypt 
had  not  been  established ;  on  the  contrary  France  had  made  good  its 
claims  to  partnership,,  with  the  chance  of  endless  complications. 
South  Africa,  pacified  for  a  while  by  forcible  annexation  and  a 
disastrous  war,  had  not  been  confederated.  Instead  of  a  strong  and 
independent  Afghanistan,  a  broken  and  rebellious  country  was 
scarcely  kept  in  order  by  the  British  troops  that  occupied  it.  If  the 
foreign  policy  was  unsatisfactory  there  seemed  but  little  in  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs  to  compensate  for  it.  No  measure  of 
first-rate  importance  had  been  added  to  the  statute-book,  though  there 
were  certain  bills,  such  as  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  the  Dublin 
University  BlQ,  and  the  completion  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  for  which 
the  Government  deserved  credit.  But  in  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Parliamentary  warfare  of  the  time  they  had  shown  a  considerable  want 
of  vigour.  Obstruction  had  not  been  met  with  much  firmness,  and  even 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  to  limit  it  had  remained  \mused. 
Their  finance  had  not  been  particularly  successful.  The  sinking 
fund  established  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  National  Debt  had 
met  the  fate  of  all  sinking  funds,  and  been  employed  to  meet  the 
deficit  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  policy.  The  expenditure 
of  the  year  had  risen,  especially  that  on  the  military  and  -nava 
services.  The  Budgets  had  been  of  the  most  unpretending  character. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  seemed  contented  to  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  were,  and  to  meet  any  deficit  that  arose  by  the 
easy  machinery  of  the  income-tax  or  by  short  loans.  The  Government 
was  even  charged,  though  with  some  injustice,  with  the  wave  of 
depression  which  was  passing  over  the  country ;  confidence  it  was 
said  had  been  shaken,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  a  fall  of  trade. 
'  It  was  plain  however  that  such  charges  as  these  rested  upon  a  basis 
of  opinion  only.  It  was  open  to  the  adherents  of  Govern-  Defence  of 
ment  to  reply  that  England  had  never  of  late  years  ftoTemaent. 
occupied  so  important  a  part  in  the  politics  of  the  world :  that  even  at 
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the  risk  of  some  disaster  the  recognition  of  its  imperial  responsibilities 
was  the  proper  daty  of  a  great  nation :  that  the  Eastern  question  had 
been  settled  without  war  yet  without  injury  to  British  interests  :  the 
very  absence  of  what  is  called  sensational  legislation  was  in  itself  an 
advantage  after  the  hurried  and  injurious  violence  of  the  last 
Ministry :  the  maintenance  at  their  full  efficiency  of  the  military 
services  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  powerful  and  imperial  nation ; 
and  the  depression  under  which  England  was  suffering  was  to  be 
traced  solely  to  economic  causes.  It  was  thus  that  the  country  rang 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  excited  oratory,  supporting  one  or 
other  of  these  views  and  admired  or  blamed  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  hearers.  To  which  view  the  majority  of  the  constituencies 
would  incline  was  to  be  settled  in  a  few  months. 

A  brief  session  intervened.  The  Government  did  nothing  im- 
portant to  change  the  balance  of  opinion.  The  means  taken  to  meet 
M«ararM  to  the  famine  in  Ireland  were  explained.  The  terms  on 
SSjnl.*'^^  which  money  was  advanced  for  improvements  to  land- 
Peb.  1880.  owners  had  been  lowered  to  one  per  cent. ;  a  circular  had 
been  issued  to  Boards  of  Guardians  impressing  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  being  prepared  for  possible  contingencies ;  they  had  been 
instructed  to  notify  any  great  distress  in  their  unions,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  was  authorised  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  baronial  ses- 
sions, at  whose  instance  useful  and  profitable  public  works  were  to  be 
undertaken.  As  the  Government  in  acting  thus  had  gone  beyond 
their  powers,  a  Bill  indemnifying  them  and  authorising  the  measures 
taken  was  introduced  early  in  the  session.  It  met.  with  bitter 
criticism  from  the  Irish,  who  seemed  unable  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  giving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  recipients,  and  were  indignant  that  the  landlords  should 
be  employed  as  intermediaries  in  distributing  the  public  loans.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  these  measures  placed  them  first  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  session.  They  were  followed  by  a  show  of  vigour,  in 
H«arares  *^®  determined  attempt  of  Government  to  put  an  end  to 

against  obstruction  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  standing  order, 

placing  upon  the  Speaker  the  duty  of  dedaring  when 
obstruction  had  arisen,  but  leaving  the  power  of  punishing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  Both  the  great  parties  were  equally  eager  for 
this  step,  which  was  therefore  taken  without  serious  difficulty.  It  was 
very  generally  supposed  that  the  Government  were  contemplating,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  election,  some  sweeping  domestic  measure 
probably  with  regard  to  land,  for  which  the  ground  was  to  be  cleared 
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by  the  removal  of  obstruction.  But  no  such  measure  was  proposed. 
The  land  legislation  which  had  been  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
was  limited  to  a  lessening  of  the  expenses  of  conveyance,  and  to  the 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  life  tenant  of  settled  property  the  power 
under  certain  restrictions  of  selling  or  leasing  it. 

In  none  of  these  debates  had  there  been  any  appearance  of  weakness 
or  division  in  the  Conservative  party :  nor  did  there  seem  any  parti- 
cular ground  on  which  to  dissolve.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Bill  which  ultimately  fixed  the  date  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  Government  attempted  to  consolidate  the  seven  Water 
Companies  of  London  in  the  hands  of  a  central  body  uat„poutMi 
created  by  Government.  It  was  a  large  scheme  involving  water  works 
the  transference  of  stock  valued  at  more  than  £27,000,000.  **"* 
The  suggestion  was  at  once  assailed  upon  the  ground  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  the  Water  Companies  was  far  too  liberal.  The  contention 
seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  rise  which  took  place  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  change.  It  was 
whispered  that  not  only  had  much  legitimate  speculation  been 
engendered,  but  that  early  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Government 
had  enabled  some  speculators  to  make  large  sums  of  money.  The 
disapprobation  felt  outside  the  House  seemed  likely  to  be  repeated 
within  its  walls,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  weakening  of  their 
majority  the  Government  considered  it  desirable  to  put  an  end 
immediately  to  the  Parliament  which  would  in  due  course  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  few  months. 

The  immediate  dissolution  was  made  known  on  the  8th  of  March. 
For  a  few  days  longer  the  Parliament  continued  its  sittings  to  get 
through  the  necessary  work  of  the  Budget.  But  all  political  interest 
was  now  centred  in  the  coming  election  ;  one  after  another  in  rapid 
succession  the  addresses  of  the  party  leaders  appeared,  and  again  as 
in  the  preceding  autumn  the  country  rang  with  political  j^^  bcwom- 
speech-making.  The  most  important  utterance  of  the  field's  utter. 
Premier  was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  "  ' 
of  Marlborough,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  published  on  the 
9th  of  March.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  or  of  his  methods 
of  action,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  correctness  of  his  foresight. 
The  point  of  his  letter  was  the  danger  under  Liberal  rule  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire.  His  opponents,  he  asserted,  had  attempted 
**to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition,"  and 
now  there  was  every  risk  that  the  same  process  would  be  carried 
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fiirther,  and  that  the  close  union  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be 
broken.  But  '*  the  power  and  unity  of  the  English  Empire  could  alone 
give  it  that  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Europe  which  would  secure 
peace."  He  insinuated  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken  the 
complicity  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  Home  Rulers  and  Separatists 
of  Ireland.  It  was  there  that  to.  his  mind  the  great  danger  lay.  The 
connection  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  who 
professed  a  zeal  equal  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire,  and  asserted  that  the  policy  of  self-government  as  applied 
to  the  Colonies  had  proved  the  only  efficacious  method  for  avoiding 
disruption.  With  regard  to  Ireland  they  denied  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Nationalists  or 
the  Home  Rule  party.  Yet  although  Lord  Beaconsfield's  assertion 
was  treated  as  a  party  move,  and  as  casting  a  wholly  unwarrantable 
aspersion  upon  the  character  of  his  opponents,  it  had  in  it  much  of 
truth.  Just  as  he  had  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  Land  Act  the 
gradual  approach  of  a  general  opposition  to  rent,  so  he  now  foresaw 
the  time  when  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  would  be  supported  by  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  Englishmen.  Such  foresight  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  highest  statesmanship.  Yet  when  it  lesds  only 
to  an  attempt  to  stereotype  a  bygone  political  attitude,  and^to  check 
rather  than  guide  the  inevitable  progress  of  political  and  social  forces, 
it  is  less  effective  in  influencing  the  history  of  a  natidi^thah  the  more 
limited  view  of  statesmen  who  may  not  indeed  perceive  the  full  scope 
of  the  measures  they  advise,  but  whose  sympathies  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  great  movements  of  public  thought  and  opinion.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  right  in  asserting  that  "  the  decision  of  the  nation  would 
materially  influence  its  future  fortune  and  shape  its  destiny."  That 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-interference 
but  "rested  on  the  presence,  not  to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in 
the  Councils  of  Europe ''  was  an  assertion  belonging  to  a  state  of  things 
which  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  which  the  political  conscience  of 
England  could  never  suffer  to  return. 

While  the  Premier  thus  illustrated  at  once  the  greatness  and  weak- 
Mr.  oiadrtone'B  ^®®^  ^^  ^^  views,  his  rival  hastened  to  lay  before  the 
Midiotbian        world  his  more  progressive  programme  and  to  defend 
"**    ***  himself  and  his  party  from  the  charges  brought  against 

him.  He  betook  himself  to  his  new  constituencies  of  Midlothian,  and 
there  poured  out  a  stream  of  oratory  so  copious  as  almost  to  attnust 
ridicule  from  his  enemies.  The  ridicule  was  misplaced.  In  the 
-ntumn  his  reception  in  Edinburgh  and  along  the  line  of  his  journey  had 
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been  extraordinarily  enthusiastic.  It  was  no  less  so  now.  His  fervid 
eloquence,  the  solemnity  with  which  he  emphasised  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  boldness  with  which,  while  criticising  the 
Government,  he  repudiated  all  idea  of  sudden  change  of  policy,  inspired 
with  an  entirely  new  life  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  the  country.  ^ 
The  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington  had  been  in  some  ways  able.  His 
powers  as  a  speaker  had  grown  with  practice ;  the  steadiness  and 
strength  and  solidity  of  his  character  were  fully  acknowledged.  But 
he  had  not  possessed  that  power  of  inspiration  or  that  complete  sym- 
pathy with  popular  feeling  which  were  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  voice  of  their  old  leader,  who  seemed  to  outdo  himself  in 
his  energy,  and  his  outspoken  expressions  of  confidence  of  success, 
roused  the  party  to  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  all  before  it.  His 
burning  words,  supported  by  the  able  speeches  of  the  i.ii,er»i  roBoit 
other  Liberal  leaders  who  took  their  tone  from  him,  oftheeiectioiii. 
laid  before  the  people  the  real  character  of  the  choice 
they  were  required  to  make,  and  recalled  England  to  its  old  traditions. 
The  phantom  of  old-world  imperialism  lately  so  popular  vanished  at 
his  touch,  and  the  country  gave  its  answer  with  no  doubtful  voice. 
The  Liberal  majority  at  the  election  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Home  Rulers  combined. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

MANY  of  the  chief  questions  of  the  time  were  left  unsettled  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  office.  The  completion  even  of  the 
reform  of  the  representative  system  by  the  equalisation  of  the  franchise 
in  town  and  country,  and  the  accompanying  redistribution  of  seats  was 
still  wanting ;  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  deyelopments  through 
which  the  Irish  question  might  pass  ;  restraints  on  intemperance  and 
the  acceptance  at  least  of  some  form  of  local  option  were  still  things  of 
ohMfM  la  th«  the  future ;  the  line  of  conduct  with  regard  both  to 
ooBitttsttoa.  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  which  the  new  constituencies 
would  adopt  remained  to  be  proved.  But  the  great  change  which 
the  course  of  more  than  forty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  had  produced  in  England  had  been  rirtnally  accomplished 
The  events  which  accompanied  the  election  of  1880,  and  the  social 
changes  visible  in  the  countiy  in  all  directions,  gave  unanswerable 
proof  that  England  had  become  a  democracy.  Unguarded  by  any 
written  document,  the  Constitution  of  England  has  been  open  to 
continual  growth  and  development.  Even  while  the  main  outline 
and  framework  of  the  Constitution  has  been  preserved,  the  shifting 
of  the  balance  of  forces  within  it  has  produced  changes  as  complete 
as  though  the  framework  itself  had  been  remodelled.  Such  a  change 
in  the  relation  existing  between  the  various  powers  of  the  State  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years. 

The  line  which  separated  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  House  had  been 
broadened.  The  close  connection  which  subsisted  between  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons  largely  composed  of  their  relatives 
tmd  nominees  had  been  broken  by  the  Refoim  Bill  of  1832.  The 
aristocratic  element  in  Uie  Lower  House  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  middle  class.  To  the  theoretic 
bttwMB  tht  Liberals  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  reformed  House 
two  HoaiM.  ^£  Commons  the  Second  Chamber  appeared  an  obstacle  in 
tno  way  of  that  supremncy  of  the  national  representation  which  it  was 
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their  chief  object  to  obtain.  They  were  full  of  hostility,  often  out- 
spoken enough,  to  the  rival  House.  Disagreement  between  the  Houses 
was  no  longer  easily  got  over ;  one  party  or  other  must  yield,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lords  generally  induced  them  to  avoid 
contest.  After  the  passing  of  the  second  Eeform  Bill  a  further  change 
was  visible.  The  Lords  by  no  means  abdicated  their  position  as  a 
legislative  body ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rejection  of  the 
repeal  of  the  paper-duty  in  1860,  they  gave  proof  of  renewed  activity. 
Yet  though  their  action  roused  a  storm  for  a  time,  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  character  and  position  of  the  Commons  tended 
rather  to  decrease  the  open  hostility  between  the  Houses.  It  was 
rather  as  a  useless  and  superfluous  adjunct  to  the  Constitution,  than 
as  a  rival  in  power,  that  the  House  of  Lords  became  henceforward 
objectionable  to  the  advanced  Liberals  of  the  Lower  House. 

For  the  power  of  the  Lower  House  had  become  irresistible,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  position  as  an  independent  body  had  been  seriously 
affected.'  I  ts  increase  of  power  arose  from  the  widespread  Th«  lamfit 
mass  of  opinion  on  which  it  rested ;  its  loss  of  position  S^g^^tlSre" 
on  the  fact  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  much  more  than  the  character, 
mouthpiece  of  that  opinion.  To  this  end  the  organisation  necessary 
for  the  management  in  the  interests  of  party  of  the  wide  half-educated 
constituencies  had  largely  contributed.  What  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  "caucus"  system  had  been  introduced.  In  each  constituency  the 
management  of  the  party  and  the  selection  of  the  candidate  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  some  300  or  400  of  the  more. prominent 
politicians.  Themselves  chosen  on  distinctly  party  grounds,  they 
naturally  selected  that  candidate  who  was  most  ready  to  pledge  him- 
self to  vote  for  the  objects  of  the  party.  Independence  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate  became  a  disqualification,  and  the  members  sent  up  to 
Parliament  ceased  to  be  representatives  and  became  delegates.  It  is 
plain  that  under  such  circumstances  the  House  of  Commons  lost  its 
position  as  the  political  instructor  of  the  country.  It  was  to  the  con- 
stituencies themselves,  and  not  to  their  representatives  already  pledged, 
that  rhetoric  and  argument  mu st  henceforward  be  addressed.  The  flood 
of  extra  Parliamentary  eloquence  which  marked  the  election  of  1880 
shows  how  thoroughly  this  change  had  been  carried  out,  and  how 
completely  it  was  understood  by  the  leaders. 

The  personal  character  of  politics  was  a  further  result  of  the  decision 
of  political  questions  being  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  voters 
themselves.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  a  majority  in  the 
•new  constituencies  should  be  capable  of  forming  political  opinions. 
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But  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  general  principles  and  tendencies 
when  represented  by  a  leader ;  and  thus  political  contests  assumed  the 
form  of  riyalries  between  individual  chiefs,  and,  at  elections,  party  cries 
were  simplified  into  the  names  of  Gladstone  or  of  Beaconsfield.  It 
M«  of  ^*®  *'^®  same  incapacity  for  real  political  opinion,  the  same 
MBttmtnt  la  want  of  political  knowledge,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
'^*****  what  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  instance  of  democratic 

change,  the  predominance  given  in  politics  to  sentiment.  The  course 
of  politics  ceased  to  be  directed  in  accordance  vrith  highly  instructed, 
perhaps  sophisticated  thought,  and  fell  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  general  feeling  of  what  it  was  upon  the  whole  right  to  do.  The 
intricacies  of  diplomacy  fell  into  disrepute,  the  advantages  of  balanced 
powers  lost  credit.  It  was  indeed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  leading 
Liberals  that  the  moral  judgments  of  the  people  at  large  might  be 
fully  trusted.  In  full  accordance  with  this  state  of  things  was  the 
direct  appeal  to  sentiment  made  by  both  the  leaders  in  1880.  The 
love  of  imperialism,  the  somewhat  vulgar  patriotism  which  demands 
the  ascendency  of  the  country  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  was  the 
sentiment  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  hoped  to  reach.  The  love  of 
justice,  the  desire  for  the  removal  of  social  and  political  inequalities 
within  the  nation  itself,  combined  with  the  unobtrusive  enjoyment 
of  greatness  and  prosperity  shared  by  other  nations,  was  the  some- 
what nobler  sentiment  to  which.  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  himself. 
The  feeling,  for  justice  was  no  doubt  quickened  by  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  aggressive  i)olicy  of  the  late  Ministry  had  involved  the 
Empire,  and  given  its  full  weight  by  party  organisation.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  victory  was  the  result. 

While  thus  whether  for  good  or  evil  the  democratic  element  in  the 
Ghangssin  Constitution  had  been  continually  gathering  power,  a 
Society.  similar  change  had  been  passing  over  society.    The  vast 

increase  of  wealth,  derived  chiefly  from  trade  and  manufacture,  had 
not  only  added  very  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  moneyed  class, 
but  had  necessarily  aflected  the  position  and  aspirations  of  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  extraordinary  development  of 
the  Empire  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  form  in  some  respects 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  time 

It  was  indeed  not  without  cause  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  found 
in  the  cry  of  Imperial  interests  a  word  to  conjure  with.  Those 
Increase  of  interests  had  grown  to  vast  proportions.  The  Colonial 
the  Empire.  Empire  had  in  mere  population  quadrupled;  the 
<-000,000  which  was  an  outside  calculation  of  its  numbers  at  the 
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accession  of  the  Queen  had  risen  to  nearly  16,000,000.  Ports  which 
forty  years  before  had  been  little  more  than  a  few  scattered  wooden 
villages  had  become  vast  and  prosperous  cities,  from  which  and  to 
which  flowed  annually  a  stream  of  commerce,  which  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  £150,000,000.  Since  the  time  of  Lord  Durham 
abd  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  nearly  all  the 
more  important  colonies  had  been  granted  Belf-government  and  were 
connected  with  the  mother  country  by  the  slenderest  of  ties.  It  would 
be  no  doubt  wrong  to  trace  their  development  entirely  to  this  cause. 
Many  circumstances  and  influences  had  combined  to  produce  this 
result.  The  accumulation  of  population  and  of  capital  in  England, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  outlets  for  it ;  the  gold  discoveries  of 
Australia  ;  the  demand  for  raw  materials  in  the  constantly  increasing 
manufacture  of  the  mother  country  ;  the  removal  of  the  stigma  laid 
upon  some  of  the  colonies  by  the  system  of  transportation  ;  all  these 
had  played  their  part  in  the  general  development.  But  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  the  wise  policy  which  bestowed  on  the  rising 
communities  the  privileges  of  self-government  had  been  a  principal 
cause  both  of  their  prosperity  and  their  continual  loyalty.  Though  the 
peculiar  condition  of  India  had  demanded  a  different  treatment  it 
none  the  less  enjoyed  its  fair  share  of  the  general  improvement.  The 
population  of  British  India  had  nearly  doubled ;  tributary  states  had 
passed  under  the  more  beneficent  rule  of  England,  till  four-fifths  of 
the  vast  population  were  directly  under  British  rule.  Its  revenues 
had  risen  from  £22,000,000  to  nearly  £70,000,000  ;  it  was  no  longer  a 
burden  upon  the  mother  country.  To  keep  together  so  vast  an 
Empire,  to  maintain  its  loyalty,  to  harmonise  its  jarring  interests,  to 
make  its  widespread  members  integral  portions  of  the  British  State 
is  a  worthy  object  of  statesmanship,  and  may  well  be  purchased  by 
considerable  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the 
increase  of  legitimate  Imperial  responsibility  implied  by  the  extension 
of  the  colonies  had  of  necessity  brought  with  it  much  increase  of  ex- 
penditure. In  1838  £51,000,000  had  sufficed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Grovemment  In  1880  no  less  a  sum  than  £84,000,000  was 
required.  The  larger  portion  of  this  extra  expenditure  was  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy.  This  increase  began  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war ;  the  comparative  failure  of  the  army  at  that  time  seemed 
to  show  that  the  money  hitherto  granted  for  warlike  purposes  had 
been  insufficient.  Nt>r  had  the  circumstances  of  Europe  subsequently 
allowed  of  any  return  to  more  economical  estimates.  Every  great 
nation  had  reorganised  and  largely  increased  its  army,  and  even 
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when  not  actually  engaged  in  war  had  thought  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  watchful  and  guarded  attitude.  England  was  unable  to 
withdraw  from  the  general  moyement,  and  although  its  army  could 
not  be  considered  as  sufficient  for  any  great  offensive  measures,  the 
defence  of  itself  and  its  colonies  in  the  presence  of  the  great  armaments 
of  foreign  countries  had  probably  rendered  the  increase  of  expenditure 
necessary. 

Fortunately  the  additional  burden  upon  the  finances  of  the  country 
had  been  met  by  a  corresponding  addition  to  its  resources.    It  is 
difficult  te  say  how  much  of  the  increased  wealth  depended  upon 
changes  in  the  financial  system  of  the  country,  but  as 
fliuactoi  commercial  prosperity  and  the  system  of  finance  react 

■'^***^  upon  each  other,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  it 

principally  to  those  improvements  in  finance  which  were  introduced 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  small  expenditure  the  yearly  budget  showed  a  constant 
deficit,  while  at  the  same  time  industry  suffered  severely  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Excise  and  protective  Customs  duties.  In  1842  Sir 
Robert  Peel  called  upon  the  nation  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  finances,  and  proposed,  as  at  a  time  of  great  emer- 
gency, the  reimposition  of  the  income-tax,  properly  speaking  a  war 
tax.  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  largely  reducing 
the  Customs  duties  on  a  great  number  of  articles.  The  policy  thus 
begim  was  maintained.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Iaws  in  1846  marked 
the  triumph  of  free-trade  principles ;  under  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  succeeded  him  they  were  carried 
to  completion.  The  success  of  the  change  was  so  great  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interruption  caused  by  war  and  by  the  increase  of 
military  expenditure,  the  income-tax  might  perhaps,  as  was  originally 
intended,  have  proved  but  a  temporary  burden.  But  at  no  time  was 
it  found  possible  to  do  without  it,  and  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
fiscal  system,  indeed  perhaps  too  completely  the  mainstay  of  each 
successive  Chancellor.  No  tax  once  taken  off  has  ever  been  success- 
fidly  reimposed,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  attempt  any  new  form 
of  indirect  taxation.  Although  it  was  not  so  intended,  the  new 
financial  system  fell  in  exactly  with  the  general  democratic  growth. 
It  resulted  in  a  complete  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  indirect  to 
direct  taxation,  and  not  only  threw  as  a  matter  of  course  a  far  larger 
burden  upon  the  classes  above  the  artisans,  but  also  placed  upon  the 
same  class  of  comparatively  well-to-do  people  the  burden  of  meeting 
the  general  increase  of  expenditure  and  the  extraordinary  demand 
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upon  the  public  purse  which  circumstances  from  time  to  time  re- 
quired. 

Under  the  new  conditions  of  finance  the  industry  and  trade  of  the 
country  advanced  with  giant  strides.  The  coal  and  iron  industries, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  English  commercial  wealth,  were 
quadrupled  ;  the  wool,  the  linen,  and  the  cotton  manufac-  growth  of 
tures  were  doubled ;  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  i*~P«**y' 
the  exports  advanced  from  ^45,000,000  to  nearly  £200,000,000,  and 
the  imports  at  a  similar  rate.  It  is  estimated,  upon  the  basis  of  the  in- 
come-tax returns,  that  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  in  1880  to  nearly  £9,000,000,000  as  against  £4,000,000,000 
in  1837,  But  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,'while  it  undoubtedly 
largely  increased  the  number  and  influence  of  the  middle  class  and 
raised  to  social  preponderance  the  possessors  of  moneyed  wealth, 
affected  also  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class,  professional  or  arti- 
san. Had  it  not  been  so  the  result  would  have  been  merely  to 
accentuate  the  difference  of  classes  and  to  set  an  ever-broadening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  suppose 
that  this  fatal  result  actually  occurred,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth  threw  the  greater  share  of  the  advantages  of  its 
increase  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capital.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
face  of  statistics  derived  from  the  income-tax  returns,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  prices  in  relation  to  wages,  to  deny  that  professional 
incomes  had  considerably  increased,  that  the  number  of  condition  of 
those  whose  wealth  placed  them  within  the  area  of  the  *^*  »rt*«»n- 
income-tax  was  constantly  larger,  or  that  the  artisan  was  in  a  better 
position  than  he  had  ever  previously  been.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life  freed  from  taxation  had  become  cheaper,  and  the  standard  of 
comfort  had  unquestionably  risen,  so  that  articles  were  now  considered 
as  necessaries  which  forty  years  before  the  poor  man  would  scarcely 
have  dreamt  of  possessing.  It  might  seem  that  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  same  amount  of 
labour,  while  tending  to  the  cheapening  of  commodities,  must  have 
acted  prejudicially  on  the  workmen  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  work 
required.  But  these  improvements  had  been  attended  with  such  an 
expansion  of  manufactures,  that  although  the  population  had  largely 
increased,  the  demand  for  labour  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  it.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  population  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  classes  of  professional  men  and  artisans.  There  was 
little  or  no  change  to  be  perceived  in  the  number  of  ordinary  labourers. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  one-sided  character  of  the  develop- 
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ment  which  had  taken  place.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  commerce 
and  manufjEurtures  that  legislation  and  the  course  of  eventa  had  alike 
contributed.  Chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Trades  Unions 
the  artisan  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  higher  wages,  and,  reaping  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  production,  he  was  now  in  a  better  state  than  he 
had  ever  before  been.  He  had  been  raised  to  political  importance, 
aud  the  sense  of  his  new  position  was  constantly  forced  upon  him  by 
the  political  parties  who  sought  his  aid.  In  the  presence  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth,  of  which  he  could  not  but  regard  his  own  work 
as  the  origin,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
laws  which  governed  the  distribution  of  this  wealth,  and  to  seek  a 
larger  share  of  it  forliimself.  Popular  support  was  abundantly  given 
to  this  aspiration  of  the  working  man,  for  it  feU  in  exactly  with 
the  conscientious  sentiment  of  the  time.  The  uneasiness  of  the 
working  classes  in  towns  would  thus  appear  to  have  depended  rather 
upon  success  than  upon  depression.  It  showed  itself  in  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  strikes  and  hardly  fought  battles  between  employers  and 
employed.  Victory  declared  itself  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other ;  on  the  whole  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  working  man.  But  the  artisans  had  not  yet  advanced  seriously 
any  of  those  views  in  favour  of  a  reconstitution  of  society  which  have 
since  forced  themselves  into  notice,  although  there  were  indications  of 
their  approach  among  the  more  advanced  Trades-unionists  and  the 
International  Society. 

Yet  in  one  direction  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  hitherto 
accepted  were  being  called  in  question,  and  that  not  by  the  working 
men  themselves,  but  by  a  class  above  them.  For  the  legislation 
which  had  been  so  advantageous  to  manufactures  and  commerce 
Condition  of  ^^^  acted  Unfavourably  upon  agriculture.  It  was  no 
Agriculture.  longer  possible  to  feed  the  increased  population  on  the 
produce  of  the  kingdom  alone  ;  the  greater  facilities  afforded  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  supplies  by  the  employment  of  steamships, 
had  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  removal  of  preferential  duties,  and 
the  agriculturist  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  vast  foreign  com- 
petition. The  vitality  of  manufactures  centred  chiefly  in  cities,  drew 
the  population  more  and  more  from  the  country  districts,  and  the 
difficulties  of  competition  were  still  further  heightened  by  a  compara- 
tive paucity  of  labour ;  Trades-unionism  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Arch  found  its  way  into  the  rural  populations,  and  wages  rose 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  labourer 
T)roved  detrimental  to  the  farmer.     During  the  very  height  of  pro- 
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sperity,  about  the  year  1870,  this  was  not  felt ;  the  foreigner  had  not 
yet  organised  his  competition,  and  the  landlords  had  been  able  con- 
siderably to  raise  their  rents.  But  the  pressure  of  increased  rent  and 
increased  labour  payments  proved  before  long,  when  they  were  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  competition,  disastrous  to  the  farmers.  Thus  finding 
themselves  hard  pressed  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity,  the  farmers 
began  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  suggestions  for  improving  their  position, 
which  might  not  improbably  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
social  change.  The  example  of  Ireland  was  before  them ;  the  success- 
ful agitation  which  had  produced  the  Irish  Land  Law,  and  the  view 
of  the  limited  character  of  property  in  land  which  that  law  seemed 
to  recognise,  began  to  have  their  effect  in  England.  Demands  for 
lowered  rent,  cries  against  the  tyranny  of  landlords,  suggestions 
coming  chiefly  from  America  that  the  nationalisation  of  land  was  both 
just  and  desirable,  began  to  be  heard.  That  land  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  life,  that  its  amount  is  limited,  and  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  few,  were  held  to  distinguish  it  from  other  commodities.  The  right 
of  the  owner  to  appropriate  the  unearned  increment,  that  is  to  say, 
the  large  increase  of  value  which  his  property  had  acquired  from  the 
mere  change  of  circumstances,  and  without  any  exertion  of  his  own, 
began  to  be  seriously  questioned.  Inquiries  into  the  source  and 
limits  of  the  rights  of  property,  which  might  easily  be  very  far  reaching, 
were  set  on  foot. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  had  been  exciting  general 
attention.  There  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  misery  were  becoming  constantly  further  condition  of 
separated,  and  that  the  class  which  had  been  spoken  of  *^®  "'^^  »<>•'• 
as  "  the  residuum  "  was  on  the  increase.  No  doubt  this  unhappy  class 
was  numerous  enough,  consisting  of  those  whose  intermittent  work 
and  uncertain  wages  allowed  them  but  a  precarious  livelihood,  or  of 
those  who  from  want  of  energy  and  self-restraint  were  seldom  fit  to 
earn  any  wages  at  all,  and  who  lived  in  the  large  cities  a  migratory 
and  intemperate,  often  a  criminal  life,  scarcely  above  the  level  of 
starvation.  Yet  the  belief  of  the  increase  of  the  class  was  without 
foundation.  There  was  much  in  the  reduced  returns  oif  pauperism  and 
crime  wholly  inconsistent  with  such  an  increase.  Certainly  the 
burden  of  the  poor  upon  the  nation  was  far  less  threatening  than  it 
had  been  when  under  the  old  Poor-Law  the  amount  of  pauperism 
seemed  to  be  bringing  on  immediate  disaster 

Yet  although  the  amount  of  poverty  in  proportion  to  the  population 
was  less  than  it  had  been,  the  public  mind  was  more  sensitive  to  its 
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existence,  the  feeling  of  public  duty  and  of  tlie  responsibilitiea  of 
8«rikiiH(  wealth  had  largely  increased,  and  upon  this  more  sensi- 

tefrirem  rieh  ^^^^  conscience  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  great  mass 
•»*  poor.  of  suffering  and  of  poverty  had  been  forced  by  the  visible 

contrasts  exhibited  by  the  growing  cities.  The  wealth  which  had 
poured  so  abundantly  into  the  country  had  shown  itself  in  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  large  towns,  especially  of  London,  in  the  erection 
of  streets  and  squares  and  indeed  whole  quarters  of  suburban  villas 
inhabited  by  the  wealthy  class.  Meanwhile  the  influx  of  working 
people  from  the  country  had  been  continuous.  Boom  had  to  be  found 
for  the  growing  population  either  in  the  already  overcrowded  courts 
and  lanes,  or  in  squalid  districts  hidden  behind  the  splendours  of  the 
wealthy  streets,  or  in  monotonous  and  uninteresting  rows  of  mean 
cottages.  In  a  few  steps  a  man  might  pass  from  a  scene  of  extreme 
luxury  and  comfort  to  a  filthy  lane  where  fever  was  seldom  absent^ 
and  an  hour's  walk  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  London  would  show  at 
its  one  extremity  the  lavish  employment  of  all  that  makes  life 
pleasant,  parks  and  gardens  and  places  of  amusement,  and  at  the  other 
a  dreary  monotony  of  sordid  and  unbroken  dulness. 

The  close  juxtaposition  of  such  different  conditions  of  life  was  well 
calculated  to  touch  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  thus  for  many  years 

efforts  always  increasing  had  been  made  to  fulfil  what  had 
produciag*  come  to  be  considered  as  the  duties  incident  to  the  pos- 
Mdai  session   of   wealth.      The  efforts  were  in  part  purely 

philanthropic ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  was  demanded.  It  is  thus 
that  a  whole  mass  of  legislation  affecting  and  restricting  absolute  in- 
dividual freedom  in  many  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life  came  into 
existence.  It  is  thus  that  restrictions  were  laid  on  the  employment  of 
the  labour  of  women  and  children,  that  laws  of  a  compulsory  character 
with  regard  to  health  and  the  housing  of  the  poor  were  made,  that  educa- 
tion became  with  certain  modifications  compulsory,  that  inspections  of 
all  sorts  were  established  over  mines,  factories,  and  ships.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Irish  Land  Law  was  passed,  and  that  the  English  tenant 
obtained  some  security  for  his  improvements.  In  such  legislation  as 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  a  growing  change  in  public 
opinion  as  to  the  duties  of  the  State.  In  fact  the  system  of  laiisa 
faire  as  it  was  called,  the  system  which  relies  on  the  unrestricted 
working  of  the  law  of  self-interest  to  secure  the  general  welfare,  was 
beginning  to  fall  into  discredit.  The  results  to  which  it  had  led  were 
not  regarded  with  continued  satisfaction.     The  precarious  position  of 
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the  artifian,  the  depression  of  the  agriculturist,  the  poverty  of  the 
labourer  and  the  class  below  him,  seemed  all  direct  results  of  the  com- 
petitive system,  and  to  call  for  the  substitution  of  the  directing  hand 
of  the  State.  With  this  increasing  sense  of  the  necessity  for  State 
interference,  there  went  m  a  natural  consequence  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  legislation  to  cope  with  all  evils  as  they  arose. 

It  appears  then  to  have  been  chiefly  in  these  directions  that  the 
democratic  growth  of  the  period  made  itself  felt.  The  balance  of 
political  forces  within  the  Constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  admi^  of 
a  more  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  constituencies  in  political 
questions.  As  a  consequence,  sentiment,  as  compared  with  educated 
political  thought,  had  assumed  an  increased  weight  in  deciding  the 
national  attitude.  The  view  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  State  had 
been  enlarged.  There  was  an  inclination  to  throw  upon  it  the  duty  of 
interfering  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
an  increasing  desire  to  attack  every  evil  by  immediate  legislation.  It 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  these  prevalent  ideas  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone began  his  new  Administration. 
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Abdul  I.,  Saltan  of  Turkey,  66,  59,  285, 
289. 

AMui  II.,  Saltan  of  Tarkey,  his  bad 
goTemment,  520 ;  deposed,  521. 

Abdarahman,  his  character,  540 ;  Ameer 
of  Cabal,  541;  declines  English  help, 
542 :  final  success,  544. 

Abercom,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 421 ;  again,  507. 

Abercrombie,  Speaker,  83. 

Aberdare,  Lord,  Home  Secretary,  450; 
President  of  the  Council,  450;  his 
Licencing  Bill,  472. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  77, 
78;  attempts  to  settle  Scotch  Church 
disputes,  101, 102 ;  willing  to  modify  the 
Com  Laws,  133;  arranges  the  Oregon 
difficulty,  145, 146 ;  his  negotiations  in 
the  Spanish  marriages,  148-151;  his 
(barges  against  Palmerston,  187,  203, 
204 ;  Premier,  225 ;  his  treaty  with  the 
Czar,  231;  averse  to  war,  286,  278; 
consents  to  the  occupation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  238 ;  bent  on  peace,  289 ;  resigns, 
271. 

Abyssinia,  war  with,  436-488. 

Acland.  Sir  Thomas,  20,  21. 

Acre,  siege  of,  58,  59. 

Adams,  General,  at  Inkerman.  263. 

Adderley,  Sir  Charles,  Board  of  Trade, 
507. 

Adullamites,  the,  420,  421. 

Afghanistan,  first  war  with,  60-71 ; 
opinion  of  tiie  war  in  England,  79,  86, 
91,  94,  141;  assists  the  Sikhs,  194; 
conquers  Cfmdahar,  288;  treaty  with 
Lord  Lawrence,  306 ;  necessity  of  sup- 
porting, 517;  policy  with  regard  to, 
534-638 ;  second  war  with,  689-544. 

AlHca,  refuses  convicts,  197 ;  Kaffir  war, 
228;  first  Ashantee  war,  372;  second 
Ashantee  war,  497-499;  confederation 
of,  proposed,  544,  545;  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal,  546 ;  the  Zulu  war,  547- 
550 ;  the  Transvaal  war,  550-652. 

Agnew,  Vans,  murder  of,  193. 

Agra,  302,  803,  818,  319. 

AgricultuKl  Holdings  Bill,  514. 

Airey,  General,  complaints  against,  267 ; 
his  conduct  vindicated,  278. 

Akbar  Khan,  64,  65,  68,  69. 
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Alabama,  the,  878,  417,  489-491. 

Albert,  Prince,  his  marriage,  85,  36 ;  his 
German  views,  207 ;  dislikes  Palmer- 
ston's  policy,  207,  212,  215 ;  plans  the 
exhibition,  208 ;  quoted,  271 ;  his  love 
of  culture,  287;  conversations  with 
Napoleon,  334 ;  death,  393,  394. 

Alexander  II.,  Czar  of  Russia,  accession, 
276 ;  at  Berlin,  520 ;  attempts  to  aUay 
English  mistrust,  524 ;  his  warlike 
speech,  524 ;  war  with  Turkey,  526. 

AUahabad,  802,  308,  807,  809,  314,  820, 
827. 

Allen,  Fenian,  440. 

America,  internal  dissensions,  10;  con- 
duct during  Canadian  rebellion,  10, 11 ; 
Ashburton  treaty,  91, 144 ;  negotiations 
with  Ireland,  113  ;  Oregon  treaty,  144- 
146;  difficulties  with,  284,  285;  the 
Civil  War,  372-381 ;  contributes  to  the 
cotton  famine  fund,  383  ;  objects  to 
interference,  381 ;  trade  with,  385, 891 ; 
temperance  in,  407  ;  Irish  in,  416,  418 ; 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  489;  the 
Alabama  arbitration,  490,  491;  Par* 
nell's  visit  to,  561,  562. 

Anderson,  murder  of,  193. 

Andrassy,  Count,  his  note,  519,  620; 
meeting  with  Bismarck  and  the  Czar, 
520. 

Anson,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Delhi, 
305. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League.  [See  Com  Laws.] 

Arbitration,  international,  490,  491. 

Arch,  establishes  agricultural  unions, 
504 ;  efl'ect  of  his  agitation,  574. 

Argyll,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal,  225 ;  again, 
272 ;  again,  348 ;  again,  410 ;  Indian 
Secretary,  450. 

Army,  increased,  861,  862,  671,  672;  re- 
form in,  467-472 ;  DiscipUne  BUL  558, 
559. 

Ashantee,  first  war,  872;  second  war, 
497-499. 

Ashbumham  in  China,  290. 

Ashburton  treaty,  91, 144. 

Ashley,  Lord,  his  Factory  Bill,  39 ;  op- 
poses Russell's  Education  Bill,  42 ;  his 
Collieries  Bill,  88-90;  his  address  on 
education,  96 ;  his  Factory  Bill,  97,  98. 
[See  Shaftesbiirj'.] 
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Attwood  presents  the  Charter,  45. 

Auckland,  Lord,  his  Afghan  policy,  61, 
62, 66,  67 ;  retires,  66 ;  Admiralty,  154. 

Augustenbeiv,  Duke  of,  his  claims,  864  ; 
supported  by  Austria,  430. 

Australia,  refuses  to  receive  convicts, 
197  ;  constitution  given  to,  198  ;  con- 
tributes to  cotton  fiunine  fund,  888; 
growth  of,  671. 

Austria,  power  of,  58;  frigates  at  Bey- 
rout,  58  ;  annexes  Cracow,  156 ;  revolu- 
tions in,  180-182 ;  war  with  Italv,  181, 
186,  188,  189;  accession  of  Francis 
Joseph,  187 ;  conquers  Hungary,  199, 
200;  rivalry  with  Prussia,  207,  844, 
862,  432;  protects  Montenegro,  232; 
policy  with  regard  to  Turkey  and 
Russia,  234,  236,  239,  245,  259,  274,  275, 
282 ;  Napoleon's  schemes  against,  333- 
836,  342;  breach  with  France,  344; 
war  with  Italy,  846,  855-361 ;  Sleswig- 
Holstein  war,  363-366;  war  with 
Prussia,  429-432;  attempts  to  secure 
Turkic  reform,  519,  620;  occupies 
Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina,  582. 

Ayoob  Khan  at  Herat,  589,  540;  ad- 
vances upon  Candahar,  542 ;  victory  at 
Maiwand,  543 ;  defeated,  548 ;  struggle 
with  Abdnrahman,  544. 


Balaclava,  252,  256-259,  265,  267,  269, 
279. 

Ball,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  507. 

Ballot,  bill  for,  introduced  by  Grote,  87  ; 
demanded  by  the  Chartists,  44;  used 
in  school  board  elections,  466;  bill 
rejected,  472  ;  passed,  474. 

Bank,  charter  reorganised,  117-119; 
effect  of  restriction  on,  173, 174  ;  high 
rate  of  discount,  885 ;  restrictions  on, 
relaxed,  412,  428. 

Bankruptcy,  Bill,  351,  852. 

Baring,  Consul,  his  report  on  Bulgaria, 
521,  522. 

Baring,  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  48 ;  his  budgets,  60 ;  Ad- 
miralty, 154. 

Barnard,  Sir  Henry,  at  Delhi,  805,  806. 

Batak,  massacre  of,  522. 

Battles— Ahmed  Khel,  541 ;  Aliwal,  143  ; 
Alma,  247-250 ;  Assemghar,  326 ;  Bala- 
clava, 256-259;  Candahar,  548;  Cawn- 
pore,  810 ;  Chattanooga,  879 ;  Chillian- 
wallah,  194 ;  Chinhat,  811 ;  Coulmiers, 
480;  Custozfflt,  431 ;  Ekowe,  549;  Fero- 
zeshah,  142;  Futteypore,  309;  Gingi- 
lovo,  549;  Giurgevo,  244;  Goojerat, 
194 ;  Hyderabad,  94 ;  Inkerman,  260- 
265;  Isandlana,  549;  Eambnla,  549; 
Langsnek,  552;  Lissa,  431;  Mahand- 
pore,  96 ;  Maiwand,  543 ;  Majuba  Hill, 
552;  Meeanee,  94;  Mentana,  432; 
Nezib,  56 ;  Novara,  187 ;  Punniar,  95  ; 


Ramnnggnr,  194;  Borke's  Drift,  549; 
Badowa,  481;  Sedan,  478;  Sobraon, 
148 ;  St  Benoit,  9 ;  St.  Charles,  9 ;  St 
Eustace,  9;  Tchemaya,  280;  Tezeen, 
69 ;  Toronto,  9, 10 :  Weissemborg,  477 ; 
Worth,  477;  Ulundi,  550 ;  Uighandi,  540. 

Bayne,  Ids  reform  motion,  899. 

Bazaine,  in  Metz,  477,  479,  480. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord  (see  DisraeliX  niade 
Earl,  522;  his  warlike  speech,  524; 
preparations  for  war,  529;  his  policy 
of  surprises,  530 ;  annexes  Cyprus,  582 ; 
his  foreign  policy,  533 ;  desires  a  scien- 
titlc  frontier,  538 ;  effect  of  his  Egyptian 
policy,  558,  554;  absence  of  domestic 
legislation,  555;  general  view  of  his 
ministry,  562-564;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  565;  his  fore- 
sight, 566;  the  popular  sentiment  to 
which  he  appealed,  570. 

Beales,  President  of  Reform  League,  422. 

Bedchamber,  question,  31-88. 

Belgium,  treaty  concerning,  484,  485. 

Benares,  302,  307,  319. 

Benedek,  General,  431. 

Benedetti,  ambassador,  476,  484. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  character,  184; 
leader  of  the  Protectionists,  136;  op- 
poses the  Com  BiU,  138 ;  joins  Russell 
against  Feel,  139;  his  Irish  railway 
scheme,  161,  162;  supports  the  West 
India  planters,  175 ;  death,  191. 

Berampore,  mutiny  at.  299. 

Beresford,  Secretary  at  War,  218. 

Berlin,  congress,  531,  582. 

Berlin,  note,  520. 

Bernard,  on  heresy,  897. 

BethelL    [See  Westbury.] 

Biggar,  his  character,  556;  his  long 
speeches,  557. 

Bismardc,  his  views,  868,  364;  his  con- 
vention with  Russia,  867 ;  his  German 
policy,  429-482;  his  moderation,  467; 
in  the  French  war,  478,  480,  484-486; 
Black  Sea  conference,  488 ;  the  Berlin 
note,  520 ;  presides  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, 581. 

Blackbume,  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland, 
218;  again,  421. 

Blignifcres,  in  Egypt,  553. 

Boers,  in  the  Transvaal,  545;  their  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  546 ;  their  claims 
against  the  Zulus,  547 ;  unfriendly  to 
England,  550;  their  agitation,  561; 
regain  their  independence,  552. 

Booth,  Sclater,  Locial  Government  Board, 
507;  adopts  Stansfeld's  suggestions, 
509. 

Bosnia,  insurrection  of,  518,  520;  occu- 
pied by  Austria,  532. 

Bosquet,  General,  at  Inkerman,  264. 

Bourbaki,  General,  480-482. 

Bourke,  his  speech  on  Afghanistan,  517. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  in  China,  390. 

Brady,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  154, 
225,  272,  848,  410 ;  desires  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  417. 
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Brennan,  arrest  of.  561. 

Bresson,  at  Madrid,  149, 150, 151. 

Bright,  John,  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  181 ;  defeated,  291 ;  his  opinion 
of  strikes,  403 ;  his  views  on  Ireland, 
418,  448 ;  on  the  Reform  Bill,  420,  426, 
427;  on  church  rates,  448;  Board  of 
Trade,  460. 

Broad  Church,  rise  of,  895-898. 

Broadfoot,  Major,  142. 

Bromhead,  at  Rorke's  Drift,  549. 

Brougham,  Lord,  on  the  slave  trade,  27, 
28 ;  on  education,  40,  41 ;  on  the  Com 
Laws,  82 ;  on  the  income-tax,  84 ;  on 
social  legislation,  90 ;  approves  of  the 
verdict  against  O'Connell,  115 ;  opposes 
the  Factory  Act,  170 ;  opposes  Palmer- 
ston's  policy,  187. 

Browne,  Qenei-al,  at  Allahabad,  588. 

Bruce,  Frederick,  in  China,  868. 

Bruce,  Henry  Austin.    [See  Aberdare.] 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal,  77; 
President  of  the  Council,  77 ;  opposes 
Peel,  138. 

Buccleuch,  Duchess  of,  78. 

Buchanan,  American  President,  878. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  Privy  Seal,  77,  78 ; 
resigns,  80. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  President  of  the 
Council,  421 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  421, 
425. 

Budgets—Baring's,  50-52 ;  Peel's,  81-86 ; 
116-121, 123, 124, 185, 186, 188;  Wood's, 
174,  176,  211,  212;  Disraeli's,  220-222; 
Gladstone's,  226,  240,  241 ;  Lewis',  285 ; 
Gladstone's,  886-898;  Disraeli's,  488; 
Lowe's,  473, 474 ;  Gladstone's,  500,  501 ; 
Northcote's,  568. 

Bulgaria,  insurrection  in,  620-522 ;  occu- 
pied by  Russia,  527 ;  settlement  of,  582. 

Buller,  Charles,  in  Canada,  11, 18. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  at  Constantinople, 
66 ;  at  Madrid,  149, 151 ;  dismissed,  183. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  in  Natal,  645, 547, 550. 

Buol,  Count,  at  Vienna,  275. 

Burke,  Fenian,  in  Clerkenwell,  440. 

Burmah,  war  in,  228,  298. 

Bumes,  Sir  Alexander,  in  Cabul,  60,  61 ; 
his  views,  63  ;  murdered,  64. 

Burrows,  General,  at  Candahar,  542,  648. 

Butler,  General,  377. 

Butt,  Home  Rule  leader,  462 ;  his  views, 
556;  his  bill  to  amend  the  Land  Act, 
556:  his  Home  Rule  Bill,  657;  the 
Irish  dissatisfied  with,  557 ;  withdraws 
from  the  leadership,  558. 


Cabul,  60-70,  636-544. 

Cairns,  Lord,  Solicitor-General,  342 ;  Lord 

Chancellor,    421,    442;    on   the   Irish 

Church,  463;   Lord  Chancellor,  507; 

approves  the  Judicature  Bill,  609,  614 ; 

his  Land  Transfer  Bill,  514,  516. 


Calpee,  322,  324,  825. 

Cameron,  in  Abvssinia,  436. 

Campbell,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  up- 
holds the  legality  of  repeal  meetings, 
110 ;  reverses  the  verdict  against 
O'Connell,  116 :  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
154;  Lord  Chancellor,  848;  his  judg- 
ment on  Colenso's  case,  398. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  at  the  Alma,  260; 
at  Balaclava,  254,  256;  in  India^  314; 
at  Lucknow,  319;  at  Cawnpore,  320; 
takes  Lucknow,  322;  in  Rohilcund, 
326 ;  in  Oude,  327. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  at  Delhi,  316,  317. 

Canada,  6-14, 26;  contrasted  with  Jamaica, 
80;  the  Oregon  difficulty,  144-146 ;  riots 
in,  197;  ecclesiastical  affairs  in,  226; 
contributes  to  the  cotton  famine  fund, 
883;  Fenians  in,  417,  418;  confedera- 
tion of,  434,  545. 

Candahar,  60,  62,  63,  66-69,  536,  538,  543. 

Candlish,  Dr.,  102. 

Canning,  Lord,  Under  Secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  78  ;  disapproves  of 
Palmerston's  policy,  204  ;  Postmaster- 
General,  272;  Governor-General,  298, 
299 :  his  measures  against  the  mutiny, 
306,  307,308,  321,  326,  327;  Viceroy, 
339 ;  his  proclamation,  339,  340. 

Canrobert,  at  the  Alma,  248;  General, 
252 ;  bombards  Sebastopol,  256 ;  at 
Inkennan,  265  ;  resigns,  280. 

Canton,  71-76,  289-291,  871. 

Cape  Town,  refuses  convicts,  197;  re- 
ceives a  constitution,  228 ;  refuses  con- 
federation, 645,  552. 

Cardigan,  Lord,  at  Balaclava,  257,  258. 

Cardwell,  Board  of  Trade,  225 ;  assaults 
Derby's  government,  840 ;  Irish  Secre- 
tary, 348;  Colonial  Secretary,  348; 
again,  410;  War  Secretary,  450;  his 
army  reform,  464-471. 

Carlisle,  Lord  [see  Morpeth],  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  154;  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  272 ;  again,  348. 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  421 ; 
resigns,  425 ;  his  Confederation  of 
Canada,  434 ;  repudiates  Russell's 
scheme,  506;  Colonial  Secretary,  507; 
resigns,  528 ;  his  views  on  imperialism, 
544;  compensates  Langalibalele,  545; 
desires  confederation,  545,  546. 

Cathcart,  General,  in  Kaffittria,  228;  at 
Inkerman,  263. 

Cattle  plague,  411,  412,  428. 

Cavagnari,  Sir  Louis,  sent  to  Afghanistan, 
537 ;  murdered,  539. 

Cavaignac,  in  Paris,  182. 

Cave,  his  report  on  Egyptian  finance,  553. 

Cavour,  his  wisdom,  844 ;  interview  with 
Napoleon,  344,  845 ;  refUses  to  disband 
the  troops,  346 ;  resigns,  356 ;  protests 
against  an  armistice,  857 ;  submits  to 
the  cession  of  Savoy,  858 ;  his  success, 
359,  360,  368. 

Cawnpore,  300,  302,  303,  303-310, 313,  314, 
819,  320. 
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Getchwayo,  his  despotic  rule,  545;  the 
Boers  qpAxrel  witii,  546;  disliked  by 
Sir  B.  I^ere,  548 ;  war  with,  549 ;  de- 
sirous of  peace,  550 ;  captured,  550. 

Ghadwick,  his  sanitary  report,  195. 

Chalmers,  at  the  Disruption,  100-102. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Neville,  at  Dellii,  S17  ; 
envoy  to  Cabul,  537. 

Chanzy,  General,  480,  481. 

Chard,  at  Rorke's  Drift,  549. 

Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  invades 
Lombardy,  18  L ;  his  constitutional 
views,  185,  186 ;  Palmerston's  advice 
to,  188. 

Chartism,  its  object,  44 ;  the  charter  re- 
jected, 45;  riots,  45,  46;  opposed  to 
the  Poor  Law,  79,  and  to  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  80,  87,  131;  Chartist 
petition  presented,  87,  88;  riots,  91, 
92,  106;  divisions  in  the  party,  176; 
the  10th  of  April,  177 ;  practical  success 
of  the  Charter,  178,  196. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  336 ; 
opposes  the  Jews  Bill,  840 ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  421. 

Chelmsford,  Lord  (his  son),  General,  in- 
vasion of  Zululand,  548  ;  at  Gingilovo, 
549 ;  at  Ulundi,  550. 

Cheriff,  Pasha,  Egyptian  Minister,  554. 

Chester,  Fenians  in,  439. 

Childers,  Admiralty,  450 ;  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 450. 

Children,  legislation  for,  89,  40;  88-90, 
96-98, 170,  407. 

China,  the  Opium  war,  71-76 ;  war  with, 
289-292,  868-371. 

Cholera,  88,  195,  266,  429. 

Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  863; 
Bismarck's  demand  from,  864 ;  his 
speech,  365. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Spain,  148, 150, 179. 

Church  of  England,  opposes  Russell's 
education  scheme,  40-43 ;  Peel's  Church 
districts,  98 ;  theTractarian  movement, 
103-106;  Bishopric  of  Manchester,  172 ; 
Mr.  Gorham's  case,  210 ;  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  209-211 ;  opposes  University 
reform,  241 ;  rise  of  the  Broad  Church, 
395;  Essays  and  Reviews,  396,  397; 
Dr.  Colenso,  398;  Church  rates,  399, 
448,  449 ;  felt  aggrieved  by  Gladstone's 
legislation.  500 ;  the  Endowed  Schoofs 
Act  amended,  509 ;  the  Public  Worship 
Bill,  510-512. 

Church  of  Ireland,  Morpeth's  effort  to 
reform,  20 ;  Peel's  measures,  125  ; 
opposed  to  secular  education,  211; 
condition  of,  444-447 ;  Disestablishment 
of,  451-454. 

Church  of  Scotland,  the  Disruption,  99- 
102;  Patronage  bill,  509,  510. 

Chusan,  59,  71,  73,  74. 

Civil  Service,  competition  for,  proposed, 
286 ;  carried,  339 :  completed,  501. 

Clarendon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1 ;  policy  in, 
Spain,  148 ;  Board  of  Trade,  154 ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,    154;   desires 


suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  169; 
opposes  Fielden's  Factory  BUI,  170; 
Foreign  Secretary,  225;  his  policy, 
237,  238 ;  quoted,  239  ;  continaes 
Foreign  Secretary,  272;  his  firmness, 
283  ;  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  332  ;  con- 
versations with  Napoleon,  334 ;  refases 
office,  842 ;  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  348 ; 
Foreign  Secretary,  410;  again,  450; 
death,  450. 

Clanricarde,  Lord,  Postmaster-General, 
154  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  272. 

ClerkenweU,  attack  on,  440. 

Clontarf,  meeting,  114. 

Cobden,  Richard,  agitates  against  the 
Com  Laws,  80,  124,  131 ;  opposes 
Wood's  Budget,  196 ;  dislikes  Palmer- 
ston's policy,  204;  opposes  Disraeli's 
Budget,  221 ;  motion  against  the 
Chinese  war,  291 ;  loses  his  seat,  291 ; 
desires  increase  of  the  fleet,  862; 
opposes  the  rate  in  aid,  382 ;  arranges 
commercial  treaty  with  Prance,  386. 

Cockbum,  on  Governor  Eyre,  415;  on 
the  Alabama  arbitration,  491. 

Colbome,  Sir  John,  in  Canada,  9,  IS. 

Colenso,  Bishop,  398. 

Coleridge,  amendment  on  Reform  Bill, 
427. 

Colonies— Afiica,  544-552 ;  Australia,  197, 
198;  Canada,  5-14,  144-146,  197,  434, 
435,  545;  Jamaica,  26-31,  413-415;  pro- 
tection to,  86,  121,  175,  190;  Colonial 
office  reformed,  196-198 ;  confederation, 
434,  435;  increase  of,  570,  571. 

CoUey,  Sir  George,  in  the  Transvaal,  552. 

Collier,  Sir  Robert,  his  appointment,  492. 

Collieries  BiU,  88-90. 

Coltman,  Judge,  115. 

Colvin,  at  Agra,  318. 

Commerce.    (See  Trade.] 

Commercial  Treaty  with  Prance,  386. 

Commune  in  Paris,  483,  484. 

Confederation,  10,  434,  435.  544-546,  552. 

Conspiracy,  Palmerston's  Bill,  331-833. 

Cooper,  the  Chartist,  176. 

Co-operation,  404-406. 

Com  Laws,  Russell's  proposal,  51 ;  Peel's 
proposal,  80,  81 ;  agitation  on,  82,  85- 
87 ;  93, 130-133 ;  repeal  of,  134-138, 161. 

Corry,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  421, 
425. 

Cottenham,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  I; 
upholds  the  legality  of  repeal  meetings, 
110 ;  reverses  the  verdict  against 
O'Connell,  115;  Lord  Chancellor,  154. 

Cotton,  Sydney,  304. 

Cotton  famine,  377,  381-884. 

Cowley,  Lord,  at  Vienn*.  345. 

Crampton,  minister  at  Washington,  285. 

Cranbome,  Lord,  Indian  Secretary,  421 ; 
resigns,  425 ;  opinion  of  Disraeli's  Re- 
form Bill,  42a    [See  Salisbury.] 

Cranbrook.    [See  Hardy.] 

Cranworth,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  225 ; 
again,  272;  on  the  Paper  Tax,  888; 
liord  Chancellor,  410. 
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Crimean  war  origin  of,  224,  229-240 ;  the 

war,  246-286 ;  alteration  of  the  treaty, 

487,  488. 
Criminal  Law,  ameliorated,  4,  6 ;  West- 

bnry's  reforms,  862. 
Cross,  Sir  Bichard,  Home  Secretary,  507; 

his  Factory  Bill,  609;  his  Labourers' 

Dwellings  Bill,  616. 
Currency  Bill,  118, 119. 
Currie,  Sir  Frederick,  at  Lahore,  193. 
Cyprus,  annexation  of,  682,  658,  663. 


I>Qil'\i  News,  on  Bulgaria,  621. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Board  of  Trade,  77; 
Oovemor-General  of  India,  annexes  the 
Puiyab,  195 ;  declares  war  with  Persia, 
288;  his  Indian  policy,  294-296, 803-804. 

Daly,  his  arrest,  561. 

Dannenberg,  at  Inkerman,  261-265. 

Danubian  Principalities,  230,  232,  235, 
237-239,  243-245,  259,  274,  284,  333-335, 

487,  632. 

DardaneUes,  56-59,  200,  237,  275,  283, 487, 

488,  528. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  Disraeli's  letter  to, 
446. 

D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  479,  480. 

Davidson,  at  Hyderabad,  827. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Confederate  President, 
875. 

Davis,  Toung  Irelander,  108. 

Davitt,  Michael,  his  arrest,  561. 

Delhi,  300,  302,  306-307,  815-818. 

Denman,  Lord,  on  O'Connell's  verdict, 
115. 

Denmark,  181,  208,  205-207,  362-366. 

Derby,  Lord  [see  Stanley],  Premier,  218 ; 
upholds  Protection,  219 ;  resigns,  222  ; 
fails  to  form  a  Ministry,  272 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Queen,  332 ;  Premier,  3S6 ;  re- 
signs, 342 ;  his  foreign  policy,  346 ;  his 
opinion  of  Russell's  policy,  866 ;  presi- 
dent of  Cotton  Famine  Committee, 
883  ;  suggests  workmen's  trains,  408  ; 
Premier.  421 ;  on  the  Reform  BUI,  428 ; 
his  foreign  policy,  429 ;  resits,  442  ; 
protest  against  Irish  Church  BiU,  453. 

Derby,  Lord,  his  son  [see  Stanley], 
Foreign  Secretary,  607;  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  516,  517  ;  disbelieves  in 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  521 ;  warns 
Servia,  523  ;  his  addition  to  the  proto- 
col, 625 ;  his  suspicion  of  Russia,  526 ; 
threatens  to  resign,  528 ;  the  San  StCr 
fano  treaty,  529  ;  resigns,  529. 

Devon,  Lord,  urges  Irish  relief,  18 ;  head 
of  the  Irish  Belief  Commission,  125, 
128,  165. 

Devon,  Lord  (his  son),  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, 421. 

Diet,  the  German,  181, 182, 199,  203,  207, 
868,  364,  480,  431. 


Dillon  writer  in  the  Nation,  108  ;  in  Tip- 
perary,  169. 

Disraeli,  opposes  Feel,  124,  126:  joins 
Bentinck,  184;  speeches  against  Peel, 
135,  136;  desires  vengeance,  139;  op- 
poses Russell,  176 ;  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, 191 ;  attempts  revision  of 
the  Poor  Law,  196;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  218  ;  his  resolution  against 
free  trade,  219 ;  his  budget,  220-226 ; 
quoted,  226,  241 ;  disapproves  of  the 
Chinese  war,  291;  opposes  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill,  332 :  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  836;  skilftil  leader,  836- 
838 ;  his  Reform  Bill,  341 ;  quoted, 
866;  his  election  address,  394,  395; 
upholds  the  Church,  899 ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  421, 422  ;  his  Reform 
Bill,  423-437  ;  his  Imperial  views,  485  ; 
Premier,  442;  on  disestablishment, 
445 ;  declines  to  resign,  447  ;  resigns, 
449 ;  opposes  Irish  Church  Bill,  462; 
opposes  Irish  Land  Bill,  460 ;  opposes 
Army  Bill,  470 ;  opposes  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill,  494,495 ;  refuses  the  Ministry, 
495,  496 ;  Premier,  500,  507 ;  his  pro- 
gramme, 502,  508;  on  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  609 ;  on  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Bill,  611;  on  Lord  Salisbury, 
612 ;  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal,  616, 
doubts  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  521, 
his  imperial  views,  522.  [See  Beacons- 
Held.] 

Divorce  BUI,  286. 

Donoughmore,  Lord,  Board  of  Trade, 
336. 

Dost  Maliomed,  at  Cabul,  60;  receives 
Bumes,  61 ;  deposed,  62 ;  returns  to 
Cabul,  70 ;  assists  the  Sikhs,  194 ;  con- 
quers Candahar,  288;  treaty  witli 
Lawrence,  306 ;  faithful  aUy  to  Eng- 
land, 634. 

Drummond,  his  views  on  Ireland,  22-26. 

Ducrot,  General,  481. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  450. 

Duflfy,  Gavan,  writer  in  the  Nation,  108, 
164 ;  arrested,  169. 

Duleep  Singh,  accession  of,  142 ;  pen- 
sioned, 195. 

Duncannou,  Lord.  Privy  Seal,  1 ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  154;  becomes 
Lord  Bessborough,  155. 

Buncombe,  presents  Chartist  petition, 
87  ;  motion  against  Graham,  122. 

Dundas,  Admiral,  at  Malta,  233 ;  at 
Sebastopol,  254,  255 ;  at  Sweaborg,  279. 

Dunkellin,  motion  against  Russell,  420. 

Durand,  Commissioner,  in  Central  India, 
323. 

Durham,  Lord,  in  Canada,  11-14;  his 
views  on  Ireland,  16;  his  Canadian 
views  carried  out,  434. 

Dumford,  Colonel,  at  Isandlana,  649. 
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Kastebn  Question,  Palmenton's  treaties 
and  the  Egyptian  war,  &4*59;  the 
Crimean  war,  229-284;  the  Dannhian 
Principalities,  S38-836 ;  the  BUck  Sea 
Ck>nference,  287,  288;  the  Suez  Canal; 
516, 517 ;  insurrections  against  Turkey, 
and  the  Berlin  Congress,  518-534. 

Education,  40-4B,  96,  97 ;  in  Ireland,  126, 
127 ;  Russell's  proposals  for,  171,  172, 
226,  286 ;  the  Revised  Code,  408,  409 ; 
Forster's  bills,  463-466  ;  Irish,  492. 

Edwardes,  Herbert,  at  Hooltan,  193 ;  at 
Peshawur,  804,'806. 

Eglinton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
218,  336. 

Egypt,  war  with  Turkey,  54-59;  the 
Suez  Canal,  516,  517;  English  policy 
in,  562-554. 

Ekowe,  siege  of,  549. 

Elgin,  Lora,  in  Canada,  197;  sent  to 
China,  290 ;  troops  diverted  to  India, 
803 ;  Postmaster-Oeneral,  348 ;  in  China, 
369,  870 ;  in  Japan,  871. 

Eliot,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  77.  [See 
Lord  St.  Germans.] 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  Governor-General  of 
India,  66 ;  his  views,  68,  69,  70  ;  Board 
of  Control,  77 :  in  Sindh,  92,  93 ;  in 
Gwalior,  95 ;  recalled,  141 ;  Board  of 
Control,  336 ;  his  despatcli,  840 ;  Re- 
signs, 840. 

Elliott,  Captain,  in  China,  78. 

Elphinstone,  General,  in  Gabul,  68-65. 

Elphinstone,  Lord,  in  Bombay,  808,  827. 

Encumbered  Estates  Act,  163, 167, 16S, 
192,  195,  457. 

Endowed  Schools,  463,  464,  509. 

Essays  and  Reviews,  896,  397. 

Estcourt,  Adjutant-General,  in  the  Crimea, 
267,  277. 

Estcourt,  Sotheron,  Home  Secretary, 
336. 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  at  the  Alma,  249 ;  at 
Inkerman,  262. 

Evictions,  in  Ireland,  24,  130,  159,  163, 
165-167,  192,  466-462,  560,  561. 

Ewelme  case,  492. 

Exhibition,  the  Great,  208,  209. 

Eyre,  Governor,  414,  415. 


Factory  Bills,  Ashley's,  39, 40;  Graham's, 
97,  98  ;  Fielden's,  170,  171. 

Faidherbe,  General,  481. 

Fantees,  the,  498. 

Favre,  Jules,  478,  479,  486. 

Fawcett,  on  abolition  of  tests,  494. 

Federation.    [See  Confederation.] 

Fenianism,  416-418,  438-442, 454,  459,  462. 

Festing,  Colonel,  in  Ashantee,  498. 

Fielden,  his  Factory  Bill,  170,  171. 

Filder,  complaints  against,  267;  vindi- 
cated, 278. 

Flagstaflf  Battery,  254,  266,  260. 


Forster  JJnder  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
411 ;  Vice-President  of  Education  Com- 
mittee, 450;  his  Education  Bills,  463- 
466  ;  his  BaUot  BQl,  472. 

Fortescue,  Irish  Secretary,  410;  takes  a 
hopefnlview,  416;  desires  the  susiien- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  417. 

Fox,  on  Canada,  6 ;  on  Ireland,  15. 

France,  its  Spanish  policy,  52,  53 ;  its 
Eastern  policy,  56-59;  Irish  negotia- 

.  tions  with,  118,  168;  collision  with 
England  in  Tahiti,  147  ;  negotiations  as 
to  the  Spanish  marriages,  148-152; 
breach  with  England,  153,  178 ;  depo- 
sition of  Louis  Philippe,  178-180; 
Cavaignac,  182  ;  Louis  Napoleon  Presi- 
dent, 188;  expedition  to  Rome,  188, 
189;  supports  Turkey,  200;  quarrel 
with  England  in  Greece,  200-202  ;  sup- 
ports Denmark,  206 ;  the  Coup  d'Etat, 
213;  Napoleon  III.,  223;  espouses  the 
quarrel  of  the  Latin  Church  s^ainst 
Russia,  229,  230,  233 ;  Crimean  war, 
243-284;  the  Orsini  bombs,  330,  331, 
837;  Italian  war,  348-347,  355-861; 
dread  of  invasion  from,  361 ;  war  iu 
Mexico,  381 ;  commercial  treaty  with, 
386-888,  891 ;  the  Luxemburg  treaty, 
438 ;  the  Franco-German  war,  467,  474- 
488 ;  the  Suez  Canal,  516,  517 ;  accepts 
the  Berlin  Note,  520;  its  Egyptian 
policy,  558,  554. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
accession,  187 ;  at  Villafranca,  855. 

Francis  II.,  King  of  Naples,  356;  refuses 
advice,  358 ;  grants  a  Constitution,  359 ; 
expelled,  369 ;  assisted  by  France,  'S60. 

Francisco  d'Assis,  suitor  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, 149 ;  marnage,  152 ;  divorce,  179. 

Frederick  IIL,  of  Prussia,  as  Crown 
Prince,  in  France,  477-479. 

Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  his 
death,  363. 

Frederick  Charles,  Prince,  at  Sadowa, 
431 ;  in  France,  477. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  ab- 
dicates  845 

Free  Trade.    [See  Trade  and  Tariffs.] 

Fremantle,  Sir  Thomas,  Secretary  at  War, 
77 ;  Irish  Secretary,  77. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  his  Afghan  policy,  635, 
686 ;  High  Commissioner  in  Natal,  546; 
his  policy,  547, 548 ;  at  Cape  Town,  550. 

Friendly  Societies  Bill,  508,  504,  516. 

Froude,  Hurrell,  103. 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  at  Cape  Town, 
545. 


Gambetta,  oi^anises  the  Republic,  478; 

escapes  from  Paris,  479 ;  at  Tours  and 

Bordeaux,  482. 
Gandamak,  treaty,  539. 
Garibaldi,  bis  expedition  against  Naples, 

859 ;  restrained  by  Cavour,  359 ;  meet. 
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Ing  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  860;  at 
CapreTa,  361;  his  expedition  against 
Borne,  432 ;  volunteers  in  the  French 
war,  479,  481. 

Oastein  Convention,  429. 

Geneva,  meeting  of  arbitrators  at,  490. 

Ghnznee,  62.  68,  69,  70,  540,  641. 

Gibson,  Hilner,  defeated,  291 ;  opposes 
Ck)nspiracy  Amendment  Bill,  332; 
Board  of  Trade,  348 ;  again,  410. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Walter,  at  Goojerat,  194. 

Gladstone,  Board  of  Trade,  77,  78; 
Colonial  Secretary,  77  ;  resigns,  123  ; 
dislikes  Palmerston's  policy,  204 ;  op- 
poses Disraeli's  budget,  221,  222; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  225 ;  his 
first  budget,  226-228 ;  war  budget,  240, 
241 ;  resigns,  273  ;  opposes  the  Chinese 
war,  291 ;  efforts  for  the  Danubian 
principalities,  335  ;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  348;  character,  349;  his 
finance,  385-393 ;  desires  reform,  400  ; 
defeated  at  Oxford,  410;  his  Reform 
Bill,  419,  420;  his  amendments  on 
Disraeli's  refonn  bill,  426,  427,  428  ; 
his  views  on  the  Irish  Church,  444- 
447  ;  his  compromise  on  Church  rates, 
448 ;  defeated  for  Lancashire,  449  ; 
elected  at  Greenwich,  450 ;  Premier, 
450 ;  his  programme,  451 ;  his  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  451-464 ; 
his  Irish  Land  Bill,  454,  459,  460 ;  his 
University  Tests  Bill,  466 ;  announces 
abolition  of  array  purchase,  470 ;  sup- 
ports the  Ballot  Bill,  472  ;  his  Green- 
wich speech,  473 ;  the  appointment  to 
Ewelme  rectory,  492;  his  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill,  492-495 ;  resigns  and  re- 
turns, 495 ;  disapproves  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  497 ;  dis- 
solves Parliament,  499;  his  intention 
as  to  the  income-tax,  600 ;  resigns,  500 ; 


character  of  his  ministry,  50i,  502 ;  op- 

'        '    -  "    '        "-  '  >ols 

opi 

"Patronage  Bill,  510;   opposes  Public 


poses  amendment  of  Endowed  School 
Act,    509;     opposes    Scotch    Church 


Worship  Bai,  511 ;  retires,  512,  613; 
his  policy  as  to  the  Transva^  551, 
652 ;  supports  the  Irish  Public  Mouses 
Bill,  657 ;  his  Midlothian  speeches, 
666 ;  returns  to  power,  667,  577 ;  the 
popular  sentiment  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed, 670. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  1 ; 
character,  8  ;  retires,  33. 

Glover,  in  Ashantee,  499. 

Gordon,  in  Jamaica,  413-415. 

Gorham,  accused  of  heresy,  210. 

Gortchakoff,  at  Inkerman,  261  ;  his 
declaration,  487 ;  at  Berlin,  620 ;  his 
despatch,  525. 

Goschen,  George,  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
410,  411 ;  Poor  Law  Board,  460  ;  his 
Local  Government  Bill  rejected,  472 ; 
his  Local  Taxation  Bill,  501 ;  his  Egyp- 
tian finance,  663. 

Gosford,  Lord,  in  Canada,  8,  9. 


Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  in  China,  74 ;  in  Gwa- 
llor,  95 ;  at  Moodkee,  142 ;  at  Ram> 
nuegur,  194. 

Goulbum,  Henry,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 77,  78;  reduces  the  national 
debt,  119 ;  his  budget,  120 ;  measures 
to  relieve  Irish  famine,  133. 

Gourko,  General,  invades  Turkey,  627. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  supports  Peel,  2 ; 
his  motion  against  the  Chinese  war, 
46 ;  Home  Secretary,  77,  78 ;  upholds 
the  Poor  Law,  90;  his  Factory  Bill, 
97,  98 ;  his  reply  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
101;  accused  of  oi)ening  letters,  122; 
considers  the  potato  famine,  130 ;  de- 
sires to  suspend  the  Com  Laws,  133 ; 
introduces  Coercion  Bill,  138 ;  opposes 
Fielden's  Factory  Bill,  170;  dislikes 
Palmerston's  policy,  204;  Admiralty, 
226 ;  resigns,  273. 

Grant,  General,  379,  380. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  at  Agra,  319  ;  at  Cawn- 
pore,  321 ;  in  Oude,  326,  327 ;  in  China, 
869,  370. 

Granville,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  154, 
218;  President  of  the  Council,  225; 
again,  272  ;  unable  to  form  a  Ministry, 
342;  President  of  the  Council,  348, 
410 ;  at  Osborne,  418 ;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 450 ;  Foreign  Secretary,  450 ;  on 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  454 ;  maintains 
neutrality,  486,  486;  quoted,  487; 
arranges  the  Black  Sea  Conference, 
488. 

Greece,  200-202,  632,  533. 

Gr6vy,  President  of  French  Republic, 
482. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  Home  Secretary,  154 ; 
introduces  Coercion  Bill,  165  ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  225 ;  Home  Secretary,  272 ; 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  348 ;  Home  Seci-e- 
tary,  348,  410 ;  his  Cattle  Plague  Bill, 
412. 

Grey,  Lord  (Howick),  Secretary  at  War, 
1 ;  opposes  Melbourne,  48 ;  refuses  to 
serve  with  Palmerston,  133 ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  154,  155;  charges  against, 
197,  198. 

Grey,  Earl  de,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
,      land,  77. 

Grey,  Earl  de,  and  Ripon.     [See  Ripon.] 
;  Griffin,  Lepel,  at  Cabul,  641. 
j  Gros,  Baron,  in  Greece,  202;  in  China, 

369. 
'  Qrote,  George,  introduces  Ballot  Bill,  37. 

Gubbins,  Frederick,  at  Benares,  319. 

Guizot,  French  Minister,  59 ;  disliked  by 
Palmerston,  147;  negotiates  Spanish 
marriage,  149-152 ;  dismissed,  179 ; 
his  mediation  in  Switzerland,  184. 

Gumey,  Russell,  introduces  Public  Wor- 
ship Bill,  611. 

Gwalior,  95,  314,  318,  319,  322,  324,  825. 
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Haddington,  Lord,  Admiralty,  77; 
Privy  Seal,  77. 

Halifax,  Lord,  Privy  Seal,  450. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  Secretary  at  War,  77 ; 
Governor-General,  142;  in  the  Sikh 
war,  143  ;  retoms  home,  144 ;  approves 
of  annexing  Oude,  295. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  Postnuuster-General, 
218  ;  Privy  Seal,  336. 

Hardy,  Gathome,  Poor  Law  Board,  421 
Home  Secretary,  421 ;  repudiates  Bus 
sell's  scheme,  506 ;  War  Secretary,  507  ;, 
Indian  Secretary,  507 ;  Lord  Cranbrook, 
607. 

Harris,  Lord,  in  Madras,  303. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,272. 

Hartington,  Lord,  War  Secretary,  410 ; 
defeated,  449 ;  Postmaster-General,  450 ; 
Irish  Secretary,  450;  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  513  ;  approves  of  coercion, 
513 ;  motion  acainst  Government  de- 
feated, 531 ;  Indian  Secretary,  541 ;  op- 
poses Army  Bill,  559 ;  his  character,  567. 

Hatherley,  Ix)rd,  Lord  Chancellor,  450. 

Havelock,  General,  in  Persia,  289;  at 
Allahabad,  308;  at  Futteypore,  309  ;  at 
Cawnpore,  310  ;  at  Lucknow,  313,  814 ; 
death,  320 ;  quoted,  469. 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  in  Behar,  827. 

Hay,  Sir  John,  on  the  Ashantee  war,  872. 

Head,  Sir  Francis,  in  Canada,  8-10. 

Henley,  Board  of  Trade,  218;  again, 
336 ;  resigns,  341. 

Herat,  60,  61,  288,  289. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  Secretary  at  War,  77, 
78 ;  supports  Peel,  133;  dislikes  Palmer- 
ston's  policy,  204;  quoted,  219,  220 
Secretary  at  War,  225;  resigns,  273. 
his  confidence  in  Miss  Nightingale, 
278 ;  War  Secretary,  348. 

Herbert,  Henry,  Irish  Secretary,  272. 

Herries,  Board  of  Control,  218. 

Herzegovina,  insurrection  in,  518 ;  occu- 
pied by  Austria,  682. 

Heytesbury,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  for 
Ireland,  77. 

Heywood,  James,  his  University  Reform 
Bill,  241-243. 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  Irish  Secre- 
tary, 507;  approves  of  coercion,  513; 
Colonial  Secretary,  507. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  49. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Cam,  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 1 ;  again,  154 ;  defeated,  176. 

Hodgkinson,  on  the  compoimd  house- 
holder, 427. 

Hodson,  at  Delhi,  818. 

Holstein.    [See  Sleswig.] 

Home  Rule,  rise  of  the  movement,  462 ; 
strength  of  the  party  in  the  House, 
613,  555 ;  Butt's  Bill,  557 ;  split  in  the 
party,  558  ;  agitation  for,  559,  560,  666. 

Hong-Kong,  71,  74,  76,  289. 

Hope,  Admiral,  in  China,  869. 

Horsman.  Irish  Secretary,  272 ;  head  of 
the  Aaullamites,  420;  on  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  448. 


Howick.    [See  Lord  Grey.] 

Hume,  introduces  Ballot  Bill,  196;  on  the 
income-tax,  212. 

Hume,  General,  atCandahar,  544. 

Hungary,  181, 188, 199,  212. 

Hunt,  Ward,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, 421 ;  Admiralty,  507. 


Ibrahim,  Pasha,  55,  58. 

Ignatieff,  General,  at  Constantinople,  524; 
his  efforts  to  secure  peace,  525. 

Imperialism,  435,  437,  516,  522,  528,  544, 
546,  564,  666,  570. 

Income  tax,  83-85,  120,  123,  124, 175,  211, 
212,  220,  221,  227,  240,  386,  387,  390, 
391,  392, 438,  473,  474,  500,  572. 

India,  Afghan  war,  59-70 ;  Sindh  war, 
92-94;  Gwalior  war,  95;  Sikh  war, 
142, 144 ;  Punjab  war,  192-195  ;  Persian 
war,  288,  289 ;  Mutiny,  292-328 ;  India 
Bills,  329,  337-339;  reforms  in,  352- 
354;  troops  sent  to  Abyssinia,  437, 
438 ;  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to,  517,  518; 
the  Queen  made  Empress  of,  522 ;  In- 
dian troops  called  to  Malta,  530 ; 
Afghan  war,  534-544 ;  progress  of,  671. 

Inglis,  General,  at  Lucknow,  312. 

Ireland,  excited  condition  of,  3,  5;  the 
victim  of  party  government,  14-16; 
revision  of  the  Poor  Law,  16-18;  the 
Tithe  Bill,  19-21 ;  the  Corporation  Bill, 
21;  Normanby's  administration,  22; 
Drummond's  views,  22-24 ;  debates  on, 
24,  25;  Drummond's  railway  scheme, 
26;  Registration  Bills,  46-48;  Repeal 
Association,  93,  107;  Young  Ireland, 
108;  the  monster  meetings,  109-114; 
Smith  O'Brien's  speech.  111,  112; 
O'Connell's  trial,  114-116  ;  Maynooth 
grant,  125,  126;  education,  127;  the 
potato  famine.  128-130,  137,  156-167; 
Bentinck's  railway  scheme,  161,  162; 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  163,  167, 168, 
192 ;  rebellion,  168-170 ;  potato  disease 
reappears,  190 ;  measures  of  relief,  191, 
192  ;  lull  of  agitation  in,  195 ;  Disraeli 
proposes  an  income-tax  in,  220;  rela- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants 
referred  to  Select  Committee,  226 ;  con- 
trasted wii^  Jamaica,  413 ;  Fenianism, 
415-418,  428,  438-448;  the  Irish  Church, 
444-447;  Reform  Bill,  448;  quiet,  449; 
Disestablishment  Bill,  451-454;  Land 
Bill,  454-461 ;  Home  Rule  movement, 
462,  655,  559,  566;  University  Bill, 
492-494;  Gladstone  appreciates  im- 
portance of,  501 ;  activity  of  Irish 
members  in  Parliament,  565-659;  the 
Land  League  agitation,  559-562 ;  dis- 
tress in,  560,  562,  564 ;  effect  of  special 
legislation  for,  on  England,  576  ;  Coer- 
cion BiUs,  110,  137,  165,  168,  169,  191, 
418,  428,  438,  439,  461,  613. 
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Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  her  marriage, 
148-153  ;  its  consequences,  179,  475. 

Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  sells  his  Suez 
Canal  shares,  616,  617  ;  character,  652 ; 
English  interference  with,  55S;  attempt 
at  independence,  564 ;  abdicates,  554. 

Italy,  desire  for  union,  180 ;  revolutions, 
181, 182 ;  Palmerston's  negotiations  in, 
184, 186 ;  war  with  Austria,  181,  186 ; 
battle  of  Novara,  187  ;  French  expedi- 
tion to  Rome,  188 ;  defeated,  199 ; 
alliance  with  Fiance,  343-346;  Napoleon 
in,  355,  356 ;  formation  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  357;  Cavour's  policy,  358- 
361 ;  united,  361 ;  alliance  with  Prussia, 
430 ;  gains  Venice,  431 ;  the  French  in 
Borne,  432;  advises  neutrality,  485; 
accepts  the  Berlin  note,  620. 


Jamaica,  difficulties  in,  26-31,  34, 413-415. 
Japan,  871. 
Jellalabad,  66-69,  538. 
Jews,- admission  to  Parliament,  bill  re- 
jected, 226 ;  carried,  340. 
Jhansee,  295,  319,  323,  324. 
Jingoism,  528. 

Jones,  William,  at  Delhi,  316,  317. 
Joubert,  his  Egyptian  finance,  653. 
Jowett,  Professor,  396,  397. 
Judicature  BiU,  496,  497,  609,  613,  514. 
Jung  Bahadour,  822,  327. 


Katfib  War,  228. 

Kagosima,  burnt,  371. 

Kamran,  m  Herat,  60,  61. 

Karr,  Seton,  827. 

Kars,  siege  of,  282;  left  in  Russian  hands, 
532. 

Keane,  General,  in  Afghanistan,  61,  62. 

Keble,  his  influence,  103,  104. 

Kennedy,  on  evictions,  166, 167. 

Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  327. 

Khedive,  the.    [See  Ismail.] 

Kimberley,  Lord,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  450 ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  450. 

King,  Locke,  Franchise  Bill,  211,  399. 

KofTee,  King  of  Ashantee,  498,  499. 

KomilofT,  in  Sebastopol,  253,  255. 

Kossuth,  Hungarian  revolt,  181 ;  de- 
feated, 199  ;  in  England,  212 

Kunwar  Singh,  326,  327. 


Laboucherb,  Board  of  Trade,  1 ;  again, 
154;  Irish  Secretary,  154;  Colonial 
Secretary,  272. 

Labour  Laws  amended,  515. 

Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill,  515. 

Lamartine,  President,  168;  his  prudent 
conduct,  180. 

Lamorici^re,  Papal  General,  860. 


Land  laws,  Irish,  128,  129,  454^61,  666, 
657,  560. 

Land  Transfer  Bill,  514,  665. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 1 ;  a^n,  154 ;  refuses  office,  225 ; 
in  the  Cabinet,  without  ofilce,  225, 
272. 

Law,  reform  of,  351,  352. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  in  the  Pui\jab,  144, 
195 ;  approves  of  annexing  Oude,  296  ; 
character,  304  ;  at  Lucknow,  300,  310 ; 
311 ;  death,  312. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  in  i^e  Punjab,  195 ; 
character,  304 ;  his  energy,  306  ;  thinks 
of  abandoning  Peshawur,  806 ;  sends 
help  to  Delhi,  307;  on  the  Council,  364, 
Viceroy,  534 ;  his  Afghan  policy,  534 ; 
his  warning,  534,  536. 

Ijawrence,  Sir  Geoi^e,  at  Ajmeer  318. 

Layard,  quoted,  277. 

Leader,  on  the  franchise,  37. 

Leake,  at  Kars,  282. 

Lee,  General,  373,  379,  380. 

Lefevre,  Shaw,  Speaker,  34. 

Lefevre,  Shaw,  quoted,  378. 

Leiningen,  Prince,  his  mission,  232. 

Leitrim,  Lord,  murder  of,  558. 

Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  35. 

Leopold,  of  Saxe  Coburg,  suitor  to  Queen 
Isabella,  150,  151,  152. 

Leopold,  of  HohenzoUem,  claimant  for 
Spain,  475,  476. 

Lesseps,  makes  the  Suez  Canal,  516. 

Letheby,  Dr.,  his  sanitary  reports,  287. 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Comewall,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  272,  273  ;  contracts  a 
loan,  277;  his  budget,  285;  on  the 
India  Bill,  329 ;  Home  Secretary,  348  ; 
War  Secretary,  848. 

Licensing  Bill  rejected,  472 ;  passed,  474  ; 
renewed,  608. 

Lichfield,  Ijord,   Postmaster-General,  1 
opposes  penny  postage,  49. 

Lin,  Chinese  Commissioner,  72,  78. 

Lincoln,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  77.  [See 
Newcastle.] 

Lincoln,  American  President,  372,  378; 
his  prudence,  376 ;  death,  380. 

Liprandi,  at  Balaclava,  256,  259. 

Littler,  Sir  John,  at  Ferozeshah,  142. 

Loch,  in  China,  870. 

Lonsdale,  Lord,  President  of  Council,  218. 

Lords,  House  of,  Conservative,  3 ;  reject 
Irish  bills,  16  ;  reject  Irish  Tithe  Bill, 
21 ;  mutilate  Irish  Corpoi-atiun  Bill,  21, 
22 ;  pass  censure  on  Goveniment,  25 ; 
oppose  Brougham's  motion  tor  imme- 
diate emancipation,  28;  mutilate  the 
Jamaica  Bill,  34 ;  oppose  Russell's 
education  scheme,  42 ;  oppose  the  Col- 
lieries Bill,  89,  90 ;  pass  Coercion  Bill, 
137 ;  mutUate  Irish  Poor  Law  Bills,  163, 
192 ;  last  efforts  of  Protectionists  in, 
190,  220 ;  reject  the  Jews  Bill,  226  ;  the 
attempt  to  make  life  Peers,  286;  oppose 
the  Jews  BiU,  340 ;  oppose  Westbury's 
law  reform,  352 ;  the  dispute  on  the 
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i«per  tax,  888-390;  amendments  on 
Irish  Church  Bill,  453,  454;  reject 
Napier's  Land  Reform  Bill,  468;  op- 

E:)se  Army  Reform  Bill,  470 ;  reject 
allot  Bill,  472;  oppose  legislation, 
497,  500  ;  oppose  the  Public  Worship 
Bill,  511,  61*2;  remain  a  Court  of  Ap- 
p<'al,  496,  514 ;  position  of,  669. 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  his 
friendship  for  England,  53,  58,  146; 
yields  to  his  ininist<?rs,  57  ;  his  negotia- 
tions for  the  Si)aiiish  marriage,  148-153; 
his  consequent  isolation,  178 ;  deposed, 
178-180. 

Ix)uis  Napoleon.    [.See  Najwleon.] 

Low,  John,  on  the  Indian  Coimcil,  ap- 
proves of  the  annexation  of  Oude,  295. 

Lowe,  Robert,  on  reform,  400;  his  re- 
vised code,  409 ;  opposes  Russell's  Re- 
form Bill,  420 ;  on  Ireland,  443 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  450;  Home 
Secretary,  450;  his  budgets,  472-474; 
reduces  tlie  income-tax,  500 ;  his  review 
of  Gladstone's  ministry,  501. 

Ijowther,  Irish  Secretary,  507. 

Lucan,  Lord,  at  Balaclava,  256-258 ;  com- 
promise on  the  Jews  Bill,  340. 

Lucknow,  300,  302,  310-314,  319-322. 

Lugard,  in  Behar,  326,  327. 

Ljiidhurst,  Lord,  Lord  CShancellor,  77, 
78;  unpopularity  of,  98;  approves  of 
the  verdict  against  O'Connell,  115 ; 
speech  on  French  invasion,  385 ;  on  the 
paper  tax,  388. 

Lyons,  Lord,  his  energy,  247 ;  urges  the 
assault  on  Sebastopol,  251, 252 ;  assaults 
Fort  Constantine,  256;  in  the  Black 
Sea,  279. 

Lyons,  Lord  (his  son),  in  America,  375. 

Lytton,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  336; 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  342. 

Lytton,  Lord  (his  son),  Viceroy  of  India, 
536  ;  desires  a  mission  to  Cabul,  536, 
537 ;  resigns,  542. 

Luxemburg,  neutrality  of,  433. 


Macmahon,  Marshal,  477. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  William,  in  Cabul,  62- 
64 ;  assassinated,  65. 

Maguire,  John,  on  Ireland,  442,  459. 

Mahmoudll.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  54,  56. 

Mahon,  Lord,  on  education,  42. 

Mahrattas,  defeated  in  Gwalior,  95;  de- 
prived of  four  provinces,  294,  295 ;  the 
Mutiny  becomes  a  national  movement, 
800,  302. 

Maine,  Police  Commissioner,  at  Eenning- 
ton. 

Malakoff,  254,  279,  281. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary, 
218 ;  recognition  of  Napoleon  III.,  223 ; 
Foreign  Secretaiy,  336.;  replies  to  Wa- 
lewski,  337;  Privy  Seal,  421 ;  again,  607. 


Malta,  Indian  troops  sent  to,  530,  537. 

Mamelon,  279,  280. 

Manchester,  schools,  42;  Chartists,  91; 
Corn-law  meetings,  131 ;  bishopric  of, 
172  :  Fenians  in,  439,  440. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  Protectionist,  124 ; 
Commissioner  of  Works,  218 ;  again, 
336;  again,  421;  Postmaster-General, 
507. 

Mansel,  on  the  Punjab  Board,  195,  304. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of.  President  of  the 
Council,  421 ;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 507;  his  measures  against  the 
famine,  664;  Beaconsfield's  letter  to, 
565. 

Matthew,  Father,  60, 156,  406. 

Maule,  Fox.    [See  Panmure.] 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  381; 
death,  433. 

Maynooth  College,  125, 126,  452. 

Mayo  (see  Naas),  his  views  on  Ireland, 
442,  443 ;  Viceroy  of  India,  535  ;  treaty 
with  Shere  Ali,  585,  636. 

Mazzini,  his  letters  opened,  122 ;  in  Rome, 
188  ;  opposed  by  Cavour,  343. 

Meagher,  Thomas,  writes  in  the  JVicUtoft, 
164 ;  career  of,  169. 

Meerut,  300,  305. 

Meheniet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  54-50. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  Premier,  1 ;  his  melio- 
rate views,  2,  3 ;  his  giiidance  of  tlie 
Queen,  4,  35 ;  his  liberality  in  the  Civil 
List,  5 ;  resigns,  31 ;  his  views  on  the 
Queen's  ladies'  question,  32,  33 ;  returns 
to  office,  33  ;  arranges  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage, 35  ;  resigns,  63  ;  opposes  changes 
of  the  Com  Laws,  82. 

Melly,  George,  on  Education,  464. 

Menschikoff,  at  Constantinople,  232,  233 ; 
his  diplomacy  thwarted,  234,  235;  at 
the  Alma,  247,  248 ;  his  plans  for  de- 
fending Sebastopol,  252,  263  ;  apx»rent 
success,  265,  260. 

Mettemich,  Austrian  minister,  56;  re- 
signs, 181. 

Metz,  siege  of,  477,  479,  480. 

Mexico,  881,433. 

Midhat  Pasha,  his  reforms,  521. 

Milan,  Prince  of  Servia,  war  with  Turkey, 
623  ;  success,  532. 

Miles,  Protectionist,  124  ;  opposes  repeal 
of  Com  Laws,  136. 

Militia  Bill,  rejected,  216,  217 ;  passed, 
218. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  the  India  Bill, 
329  ;  on  Ireland,  418,  443. 

Milman,  defeated  at  Assemghar,  326. 

Minto,  Lord,  Admiralty,  1 ;  Privy  Seal, 
154 ;  in  Italy,  184,  185. 

Mitchell,  writes  in  the  ISatiQn^  164; 
career,  169. 

Mol6,  his  Egyptian  Policy,.  55,  56;  at- 
tempts to  form  a  ministry,  179. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  quoted,  197; 
dislikes  Palmerston's  Policy,  204 ;  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  225  ;  again,  272  ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  272. 
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Moltke,  at  Sadowa,  431,  432 ;  in  France, 
480-482. 

Montauban  In  China,  869;  last  Napole- 
onic minister,  477. 

Monteagle.    [See  Spring-Rice.] 

Montenegro,  insurrection  in,  232;  re- 
strained by  Russia,  519;  war  with 
Turkey,  523  ;  made  independent,  582. 

Montpensier,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  his 
maniage,  149-152;  candidate  for  throne 
of  Spain,  475. 

Montrose,  Duke  of.  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
336 ;  Postmaster-General,  421. 

Mooliaj,  his  rebellion,  192, 193. 

Mooltaoi,  insurrection  at,  193. 

Moolvee,  The,  at  Allahabad,  307;  at 
Lucknow,  319,  322  ;  death,  326. 

Moore,  Captain,  at  Cawnpore,  309. 

Moore,  George,  on  the  Lish  Church,  446. 

Moravieflfat  Kars,  282. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  1 ;  Tithe 
Bill,  20;  Corporation  Bill,  21;  his 
policy,  22,  24,  33;  Registration  Bill. 
[See  Lord  Carlisle.] 

Mulgrave.    (See  Normanby.] 

Mundella.  his  Factory  Bill,  509. 

Municipal  reforms,  Ireland,  3, 16,  19-22. 

Murray,  Archbishop,  17. 

Mutiny,  the  Indian,  292-328 ;  cost  of,  353. 


Naas,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  218  ;  again, 
836 ;  again,  421 ;  desires  the  suspension 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  439 ;  becomes  Lord 
Mayo,  442. 

Nachimoff,  Admiral,  at  Sinope,  238. 

Nagpore,  annexed,  295 ;  position  of,  302. 

Nana  Sahib,  repudiated,  295  ;  at  Bithoor, 
297  ;  intrigues,  300 ;  at  Cawnpore,  308, 
309;  declared  Feishwa,  325;  defeated, 
827. 

Nankin,  treaty,  74. 

Napier.  Sir  Charles,  Admiral,  at  Sidon, 
58 :  in  the  Baltic,(245,  279. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  General,  in  Sindh,  92- 
94  ;  in  the  Punjab,  194. 

Napier,  Lord,  in  China,  72. 

Napier,  Lord  (his  son),  in  St.  Petersburg, 
866. 

Napier,  Sir  Robert,  in  Abyssinia,  437, 438 ; 
Commander-in-Chief,  529. 

Napier,  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland,  336 ; 
his  Land  Bill,  458. 

Naples,  insurrection  in,  185,  187 ;  mis- 
government  of,  356,  868 ;  Garibaldi  in, 
859  ;  united  with  Sardinia,  861. 

Napoleon, ,  Louis,  President,  188 ;  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  218,  214 ;  Emperor,  223 ; 
supports  the  Latin  Church,  229 ;  sends 
fleet  to  Salamis,  283  ;  desires  war,  236 ; 
letter  to  the  Czar,  239 ;  suggests  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  246 ;  announces  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol,  258  ;  desires  peace, 
282 ;  the  Orsinl  bombs,  830,  331 ;  ^jis 


schemes,  SS3,  885 ;  visit  to  England, 
384 ;  his  Italian  schemes,  842-846  ;  his 
Italian  war,  855-857 ;  mistrusted,  858, 
861;  assists  Rome  and  Naples,  860; 
wishes  to  mediate  in  the  American  war, 
378;  commercial  treaty,  386;  gives 
Venice  to  Italy,  431 ;  assists  the  Pope, 
432;  desires  war,  475,  476,  485;  his 
last  campaign,  477 ;  surrender  and  de- 
l)osition,  478. 

Narvaez  supports  Christina,  148  ;  driven 
^frorn  office,  150 ;  returns,  179 ;  his  arbi- 
trary government,  183. 

Natal,  difficulties  in,  545,  549,  550. 

Navigation  Act  suspended,  161 ;  repealed, 
190. 

Neill,  General,  his  energy,  803 ;  at  Alla- 
habad, 307,  308;  at  Cawnpore,  310; 
death,  314 ;  at  Benares,  319. 

Nesselrode,  Russian  Chancellor,  his  cir- 
culars, 230,  235,  237. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  Colonial  Secretary, 
225  ;  War  Secretary,  225  ;  orders  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  246 ;  his  advice  to 
Raglan,  270;  character,  273;  orders 
railway  at  Balaclava,  274 ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  348. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  103-105. 

New  Zealand,  receives  a  constitution, 
218. 

Niagara,  Falls,  case  of  the  Caroline,  11. 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  alienated  fh)m 
England,  200;  upholds  the  Greek 
Church,  229,  280,  232;  his  conversa- 
tions with  Sir  H.  Seymour,  231,  232, 
double-dealing,  233;  dislikes  Lord 
Stratford,  234 ;  mistakes  England,  236, 
237 ;  his  circular,  238 ;  prepares  for 
war,  239 ;  orders  invasion  of  Turkey, 
243 ;  death,  274. 

NlehoUs,  Sir  Jasper,  his  views  on  the 
Afghan  war,  66. 

Nicholls,  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  his 
report  on  Ireland,  17, 18. 

Nicholson,  John,  at  Peshawur,  804 ;  his 
movable  column,  305 ;  at  Delhi,  807, 
815;  deathj817. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  at  Scutari,  278. 

Nolan,  Captain,  at  Balaclava,  258. 

Norbury,  Lord,  murder  of,  28,  25. 

Normanby,  Lord  (Mulgrave),  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant for  Ireland,  1 ;  his  policy,  22  ; 
his  defence,  24,  25 ;  Home  Secretary, 
83 ;  in  Paris,  214,  215. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  854  ; 
introduces  Army  Bill,  470;  his  man- 
agement of  Indian  famine,  508 ;  Treaty 
with  Shere  Ali,  535 ;  resigns,  586. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  Board  of  Trade, 
421;  Indian  Secretary,  421,  425;  re- 
pudiates Russell's  scheme,  506 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  607;  his 
Friendly  Societies  Bill,  515 ;  demands 
the  £6,000,000,  528,  529 ;  quoted,  630 : 
his  motion  for  suspending  Pamell.  568 ; 
his  rules  of  procedure,  658 ;  complaints 
against  his  finance,  56.^. 
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Northamberland,  Duke  of,   Admiralty, 

218 ;  Privy  Seal,  607. 
Nott,  General,  at  Candahar,  68,  66,  68 ; 

at  Cabal,  69. 
Nubar  Pasha,  Egyptian  Minister,  558; 

dismissed,  554. 
Nuisance,  Removal  Bill,  195. 


Oastlbr,  Chartist  leader,  44. 

Obstruction,  in  Parliament,  188,  555-558 ; 
rules  against,  558,  568,  564. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  resigns  his  magistracy, 
109 ;  his  speech,  110-112 ;  his  abiUty, 
164 :  asks  help  from  France,  168 ;  his 
rebellion,  169  ;  transported,  170. 

O'Brien,  Chartist  leader,  176. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  importance  of,  2,  15, 
opposes  the  new  Poor  Law,  18 ;  supports 
Normanby,  22,  23;  opposes  Stanley's 
Registration  Bill,  47 ;  his  Repeal  Associ- 
ation, 107 ;  loses  his  seat  for  Dublin, 
108  ;  regains  his  power,  108 ;  deprived 
of  his  magistracy,  109  ;  organises  mon- 
ster meetings,  109,  113  :  arrested,  114 ; 
his  trial,  115 ;  retires,  116, 128 ;  death 
and  character,  163,  164. 

O'Connell,  John,  deprived  of  his  magis- 
tracy, 109;  arrested,  114;  acquitted, 
115 ;  leader  of  the  Repeal  party,  164. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  Chartist  leader,  44, 
91 ;  arrested,  92  ;  tried,  106 ;  opposes 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  181;  his 
land  scheme,  176 ;  member  for  Notting- 
ham, 176;  on  Kennington  Common, 
177 ;  his  mind  fails,  178. 

O'Donnell,  supports  Pamell,  556;  his 
speech,  558. 

O'Donovan  Rossa,  Fenian,  417. 

O'Gorman,  Major,  on  equalisation  of  the 
franchise,  557. 

Olmutz,  Convention,  207. 

Omar  Pasha,  his  campaign,  238,  248-246. 

Oregon,  frontier,  144-146. 

Orsini,  his  attempt,  830 ;  effect,  348, 345. 

Osman  Pasha,  in  Plevna,  527. 

Otho,  King  of  Greece,  misgovermnent,200. 

Oude,  annexation  of,  295,  296. 

Oude,  King  of,  297,  800,  318. 

Oudenot,  General,  in  Rome,  188. 

Outram,  Sir  James,  in  Sindh,  94;  in 
Persia,  289 ;  annexation  of  Oude,  295, 
296 ;  at  Cawnpore,  314 ;  at  Lucknow, 
320,  322;  on  Canning's  proclamation, 
839. 

Overend  and  Gumey,  failure  of,  412. 

Oxford,  Tractarian  movement,  99,  108- 
106 ;  University  reform,  241-243,  466 ; 
Broad  Church  in,  896-397;  influence 
on  Gladstone,  410. 

Oxmantown,Lord,  on  Irish  agitation,  23. 


Faobt,  Lord  Gborob,  at  Balaclava,  258, 
259. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  Colonial  Secretary, 
218  ;  Admiralty,  836  ;  again,  421 ;  War 
Secretary,  421,  425. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  1 ; 
supports  the  Spanish  Queen,  8,  58; 
general  description  of  his  policy,  58 ; 
mistrusts  the  French,  54,  147 ;  policy 
on  the  Eastern  question,  54-59 ;  quoted, 
59 ;  the  Chinese  war  in  accordance  with 
his  views,  71 ;  opposes  Peel's  policy, 
90  ;  dislikes  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  91 ; 
Grey  refuses  to  serve  with,  133 ;  opposes 
Aberdeen's  policy,  147;  supports  the 
Progressistas,  148  ;  effect  of  his  return 
to  office,  150,  151, 155 ;  his  despatch  to 
Bulwer,  152  ;  Foreign  Secretary,  154, 
155  ;  sympathises  with  the  Liberals  in 
Europe,  178,  181, 188 ;  upholds  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,*184;  quoted, 
184,  185  ;  his  policy  in  Italy,  186, 187 ; 
quoted,  189  ;  charges  against,  198,  208 ; 
sympathy  with  Hungary,  ^DO ;  deals 
firmly  with  Greece,  201,  202 ;  defends 
his  policy,  208 ;  his  policy  disliked  by 
Prince  Albert,  207  ;  the  Queen's  mem- 
orandum to,  208 ;  sympathy  with  Kos- 
suth, 212,  218 ;  his  dismissal,  214,  215 ; 
his   explanations,    216;    opposes   the 

>  Militia  Bill,  217 ;  amends  the  Free-trade 
,  resolution,  220 ;  Home  Secretary,  225  ; 
'hostility  to  Russell,  225;  mistrusts 
Russia,  236  ;  resigns,  and  returns,  238; 
advises  attack  upon  Sebastopol,  245; 
Premier,  272 ;  character,  278 ;  sanitary 
reforms  In  the  Crimea,  274, 276 ;  secures 
peace,  282,  288 ;  approves  of  Persian 
war,  288 ;  popularity,  291 ;  India  Bill, 
829 ;  Conspiracy  Bill,  831  ;  resigns, 
332;  aware  of  Napoleon's  schemes, 
388  ;  meets  Napoleon  at  Osborne,  884  ; 
opinion  on  Derby's  India  Bill,  888; 
dislikes  Reform  Bills,  841,  351;  re- 
conciliation with  Russell,  842;  Premier, 
348;  character,  350;  his  Italian  sym- 
pathies, 855,  856,  857 ;  mistrusts  Na- 
poleon, 858  ;  pre^iares  for  French  inva- 
sion, 861,  862 ;  his  tact,  866 ;  sends 
troops  to  Canada,  876;  his  measures 
for  the  cotton  famine,  382;  his  com- 
promise on  the  paper  tax,  389 ;  death, 
398  ;  his  dislike  to  reform,  419 ;  reflises 
Irish  land  reform,  458,  459, 

Panmure,  Lord  (Fox  Maule),  War  Sec- 
retary, 154 ;  again,  272 ;  character,  278. 

Papal  bull,  209.  • 

Paper  tax,  888-890. 

Papineau,  in  Canada,  8,  9. 

Paris,  Louis  Philippe  deposed,  179,  180, 
182 ;  Coup  d'Btat,  218  ;  siege  oi;  478- 
482  ;  second  siege,  488. 

Parke,  Sir  James,  dissents  from  CCon- 
nell's  verdict,  115  ;  his  peerage,  286. 

Parker,  Admiral,  201. 

Parkes,  in  China,  289,  290,  870. 

Parliament,  New,  in  1888,  6 ;  in  1841,  52 
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in-  1847,  165  ;  in  1862,  219 ;  in  1867, 
291 ;  in  1869,  842,  846 ;  in  1865,  894, 
410 ;  in  1868,  449  ;  in  1874,  499,  600 ; 
in  1880,  667,  570. 

Farnell,  Charles  Stewart,  462 ;  character, 
656 ;  suspended,  558 ;  accused  of  apol- 
ogising for  murder,  558;  obstructs 
tlie  Army  Bill,  559 ;  his  views,  659 ; 
his  agitation  against  landlordism,  560 ; 
the  Land  League,  561 ;  his  visit  to 
America,  562. 

Faskiewitz,  Russian  General,  243. 

Patten,  Wilson,  on  cotton  fkmine,  883. 

Fattison,  Mark,  Essays  and  Reviews, 
896. 

Pauloff  at  Inkerman,  263. 

Peabody,  his  houses,  408. 

Pearson,  Colonel,  in  Zululand,  548,  649. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  ministry  of  1835,  2, 
20  ;  his  power  in  Opposition,  2,  3,  11, 
16 ;  his  views  on  Irish  questions,  19, 
21,  26;  opposes  Drummond's  railway 
scheme,  26 ;  opposes  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
31 ;  declines  the  ministry  unless  the 
Queen's  ladies  were  changed,  32,  33 ; 
his  amendments  on  the  Jamaica  Bill 
adopted,  84 ;  his  skill  as  a  party  leader, 
86 :  opposes  the  Factory  Bill,  40 ;  de- 
feats Melbourne's  Ministry,  52  ;  Pre- 
mier, 77;  refuses  a  declaration  of 
policy,  78;  his  views  on  protection, 
'  80,  81 ;  his  sliding-scale,  81,  82 ;  his 
financial  measures,  83-86;  unpopularity 
of,  82,  90 ;  maintains  the  Com  Laws, 
93;  establishes  Church  districts,  98, 
99;  strongly  against  repeal  of  the 
Union,  108  ;  reftises  O'Brien's  motion 
for  inquiry,  113  ;  influenced  by  O'Con- 
nell's  movement,  116,  123;  his  Cur- 
rency Bill,  116-119 ;  his  conversion  to 
Free-trade,  122-124 ;  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  Lish  Church,  125 ;  carries  his 
Maynooth  Grant,  126 ;  establishes  un- 
denominational colleges,  127;  avoids 
land  legislation,  128 ;  inquires  into  the 
potato  disease,  ISO ;  wishes  to  modify 
the  Com  Laws,  132 ;  resigns,  133 ; 
resumes  office,  134  ;  proposes  to  repeal 
the  Com  Laws,  135,  136 ;  strong  oppo- 
sition to,  137,  138 ;  his  patriotism,  139 ; 
resigns,  140 ;  his  measures  to  avert  the 
Irish  famine,  156  ;  opposes  Bentinck's 
railway  scheme,  162;  his  opinion  on 
Irish  evictions,  167 ;  opposes  Fielden's 
Factory  Act,  170,  171 ;  vindicates  his 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  174;  his  pro- 
posal for  Irish  relief,  191 ;  admires  Pal- 
merston's  speech,  203  ;  disapproves  of 
Palmerston's  policy,  204;  death  and 
character,  204,  205 ;  his  Free-trade 
policy  vindicated,  219;  signs  memo- 
randum on  Russia,  231 ;  Gladstone  con- 
tinues his  financial  system,  386,  572. 

Peel,  Jonathan  (his  brother).  War  Sec- 
retary, 336  ;  again,  421 ;  resigns,  425. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  (son  of  Sir  Robert), 
Irish  Secretary,  348. 


Pegu,  annexation  of,  228. 

Peilissier,  succeeds  Ganrobert,  280:  in 
the  Malakofl:  281. 

Felly,  Sir  I^ewis,  his  Treaty  with  Afghan- 
istan, 637. 

Pennefether,  General,  at  Inkerman,  262, 
264. 

Penzance,  Lord,  appointed  Ecclesiastical 
Judge,  612. 

Persia,  69-61,  288, 289. 

Persigny,  French  minister,  366. 

Peshawur,  60,  67,  195,  305,  306,  642. 

Phayre,  General,  at  Quetta,  643. 

Philanthropy.    [See  Social  Questions.] 

Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  abuses  the 
Poor  Law,  38 ;  the  Gorham  Case,  210. 

Pius  IX,,  Pope,  grants  constitution,  181 ; 
difficulties  with,  185 ;  flies  from  Rome, 
188  ;  restored,  199  ;  his  Bull,  209,  210  ; 
disregards  French  ad^'ice,  344;  war 
with  Sardinia,  860,  432. 

Plevna,  siege  of,  527. 

Plowden,  in  Abyssinia,  486. 

Plunket,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, 1. 

Poland,  annexed,  153,  156;  insurrection 
in,  199,  366-368. 

Polk,  President  of  United  States^  145. 

PoUock,  General,  in  Afghanistan,  67-69. 

Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  147. 

Ponsonby,  Lord,  at  Constantinople,  55. 

Poor  Law,  complaints  against,  17,  87, 
38,  79,;  upheld  by  Peel,  90  ;  Disraeli 
tries  tSb  alter,  196 ;  the  cotton  famine, 
381,  382. 

Poor  Law,  Irish,  altered,  16-18,  163, 191, 
192. 

Portugal,  Palmerston's  negotiations  in, 
53,  54,  179. 

Post  office,  penny  postage,  49 ;  savings 
banks,  408. 

Potato  famine,  128-180,  156-160,  164-167, 
189,  560-562,  564. 

Potter  attacks  the  Com  Laws,  131. 

Pottinger,  Major  Eldred,  at  Herat,  61 ; 
at  Cabul,  65. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  in  China,  73,  74. 

Power,  O'Connor,  character,  556 ;  ob- 
structs Army  Bill,  557  ;   quoted,  660. 

Prague,  Treaty  of,  431. 

Prideaux  in  Abyssinia,  437. 

Prim,  Spanish  Minister,  475. 

Primrose,  General,  at  Candahar,  543. 

Pringle  in  Jamaica,  30. 

Pritchard  in  Tahiti,  147. 

Privateers,  in  the  American  war,  375, 
377-379,  385,  489-491. 

Procedure  rules,  558,  564. 

Prussia,  power  of,  63 ;  revolutions  in, 
181, 182 ;  refuses  the  Imperial  Crown, 
199 ;  supports  Sleswig,  203,  206,  207 ; 
rivalry  with  Austria,  207,  344,  362; 
William  i.  Regent,  345 ;  unfriendly  to 
Napoleon,  855,  358;  Sleswig-Holstein 
war,  363-366  ;  Convention  with  Russia, 
367  ;  war  with  Austria,  429-432  ;  Lux- 
emburg, 433 ;  education  in,  463 ;  Franco- 
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German  war,  475-487 :  Black  Bea  Con- 
ference, 488 ;  San  Juan,  491 ;  policy  in 


Etorpt,  564. 
niblic  Health  Bill,  195. 


Pub] 

Public  Worship  Bill,  610-512. 

Pulleine,  Colonel,  at  Isandlana,  649. 

Punjab,  60,  192-195,  296 ;  303-307. 

Purchase  in  the  army  abolished,  469,  470.  i 

Pusey,  Dr.,  leader  of  the  High  Church,  i 
103,  106 ;  proceeds  against  Jowett,  897 ;  ' 
ou  temporal  JurisdicUon,  398.  \ 


Queen's    Colleges,    Ireland,   founded,  I 

127  ;  unsaUsfoctory,  493.  i 

Qnetta,  586,  636,  638,  543.  I 


Radetskt,  Austrian  General,   in  Italy,  ! 
186.  I 

Radetsky,  Kussian  General,  in  Turkey,  I 
627.  I 

Raglan,    Lord,    character,     244;    obeys  i 
Newcastle,  246 ;  at  the  Alma,  249,  250 ;  ' 
yields  to  St.  Amaud,  250-252;  at  Bala- 
clava, 266-258  ;  at  iDkerman,  264,  265 ; 
his  energy,  267 ;  charges  against,  270  ; 
death,  280. 

Railways  in  Ireland,  Drummond's  scheme, 
26  ;  Bentinck's  scheme,  161, 162. 

Railway  mania,  140,  141. 

Ranee,  the,  of  Jhan&ee,  319,  328-325. 

Rao,  Sahib,  823,  826. 

Rassam,  in  Abyssinia,  487. 

Rathgar,  siege  of,  323. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  his  policy,  535. 

Rebecca  riots,  106, 107. 

Redan,  254,  281. 

Reed,  General,  at  Delhi,  806. 

Reform,  effects  of  the  great  Reform  Bill, 
1,  36  ;  desire  for,  37,  44;  Russell's  Bill 
withdrawn,  288,  241 ;  Disraeli's  pro- 
posal, 341 ;  Russell's  bill  withdrawn, 
361 ;  failure  of  private  bills,  396 ;  Glad- 
stone's desire  for,  400 ;  failure  of  Rus- 
sell's bill,  419,  420 ;  agitation  for,  422, 
423 ;  DisraeU's  bill,  424-428 ;  for  Ireland 
and  ScoUand,  448 ;  Ballot  Bill  passed, 
474  ;  effect  of,  669,  570. 

Registration  Bill,  614. 

Registration,  Irish,  Bill,  47,  48. 

Reid,  Major  Charles,  at  Delhi,  315,  817. 

Relief  Bill,  Irish,  157-160,  163,  191,  192. 

Renaud,  at  Allahabad,  808;  at  Futtey- 
pore,  309. 

Repeal  Association,  107, 108. 

Richardson,  murder  of,  in  Japan,  871. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  Board  of  Trade,  421 ; 
President  of  the  Council,  507. 

Ripon,  Lord,  Board  of  Trade,  77 ;  Board 
of  Control,  77. 

Ripon,  Lord,  Indian  Secretary,  410; 
President  of  the  Council,  460 ;  Viceroy 
of  India,  642:  ordered  to  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan,  644. 


Boberta,  General,  his  march  to  Cabul, 
688;  his  second  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, 639,  640:  relieves  Candahar, 
648 ;  returns  to  uidia,  644. 

Roden,  Lord,  on  IreUnd,  26. 

Roebuck  ui|;eB  axtension  of  the  franchise, 
37 ;  on  the  Chartist  petition,  88 ;  sup- 
ports Palmerston.  203 ;  motion  against 
Aberdeen's  Ministry,  271 ;  chairman  of 
Crimean  Inquiry  Committee,  273;  on 
the  American  wai',  378. 

Roman  Catholics,  excluded  from  national 
education,  40 ;  oppose  Graham's  Fac- 
tory  Bill,  97;  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, 104,  105  ;  in  IreUnd,  111,  -112, 
126,  126;  Papal  Bull,  209.21L 

Rome,  188,  868.  859,  432. 

Romilly,  Lord,  introduces  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  192. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  at  Constantinople,  233 : 
in  India.  323-826. 

Rothschild,  advances  money,  283;  in 
Parliament,  341. 

Runjeet  Singh,  treaty  with,  60,  61; 
death,  142 ;  his  conquests,  192. 

Russell,  Lord,  Home  Secretary,  1  ;  mo- 
derate in  his  views,  2 ;  his  Canada  Bill, 
9, 11 ;  proposes  a  compromise  on  Irish 
bills,  19,  20 ;  approves  of  concession  to 
Ireland,  22;  proposes  vote  of  confi- 
dence, 26;  advises  Melbourne  to  re- 
sign, 81 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  88  ;  his 
Jamaica  Bill,  84;  opposes  reform 
movements,  87  ;  his  Education  Bill,  41, 
42  ;  suppresses  Chartism,  45 ;  his  pro- 
posal on  the  Com  Laws.  61;  quoted,  78; 
his  amendment  on  Peel's  sliding  scale, 
81  ;  declares  the  legality  of  repeal 
meetings,  110 ;  his  manifesto  on  Free- 
trade,  188 ;  attempts  to  form  a  ministry, 
138 ;  his  explanations,  135 ;  joins  the 
Protectionists  to  overthrow  Peel,  139  ; 
Premier,  164 ;  his  measures  to  relieve 
the  Irish  famine,  157-160;  listens  to 
other  suggestions,  161 ;  establishes 
EducationGommittee,  171 ;  obtains  an 
increased  grant  for  education,  172; 
proposes  to  raise  the  income-tax,  175  ; 
quoted,  176 ;  modifies  the  Irish  poor- 
law,  192;  introduces  the  Australian 
Constitution  Bill,  197,  198;  supports 
Palmerston,  208,  208 ;  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  210;  resigns  and 
returns,  212 ;  correspondence  with 
Palmerston,  216 ;  his  speech  against 
him,  216 ;  his  Militia  Bill,  216,  217 ; 
resigns,  217 ;  Foreign  Secretary,  226  ; 
hostility  to  Palmerston,  226 ;  his  views 
on  education,  226;  his  Reform  Bill, 
238,  241 ;  his  University  Reform  Bill, 
242 ;  resigns,  271 ;  fails  to  form  a 
ministry,  272  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  278 ; 
at  Vienna;  274,  276  ;  resigns,  276  ;  his 
resolutions  on  education,  286 ;  disap- 
proves of  the  Chinese  war,  291 ;  pro- 
posal as  to  Derby's  India  Bill,  888 ; 
bill  to  admit  Jews  to  ParHament,  840  ; 
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opposes  DisTaeli's  Reform  Bill,  841 ; 
reconciliation  with  Palmerston,  S42; 
Foreign  Secretary,  848  ;  his  importance, 
849  ;  mtroduces  and  withdraws  Reform 
Bill,  851 ;  Palmerston's  letter  to,  855  ; 
sympathy  with  Venice,  861;  his  con- 
duct in  the  Sleswig  question,  862-866  ; 
remonstrance  as  to  Poland,  867,  868 ; 
preserves  neutrality  in  the  American 
war,  875,  878;  desires  reform,  400; 
Premier,  410 ;  pledged  to  reform,  411 ; 
his  Reform  BiU,  419 ;  resigns,  420 ; 
charges  against  Ms  foreign  policy,  429. 

Russell,  Scott,  his  social  programme 
scheme,  506,  514. 

Russia,  power  of,  58 ;  dread  of,  54 ;  com- 
mercial treaty,  55 ;  Palmerston's  con- 
vention, 58 ;  advance  in  Asia,  59 ;  siege 
of  Herat,  60 ;  in  Cabul,  61, 71 ;  alliance 
with  Austria,  199 ;  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, 200,  201;  supports  the  Greek 
Church,  229;  the  Crimean  war,  280- 
288 ;  friendship  with  France,  888-885, 
844,  845,  855 ;  insurrection  in  Poland, 
866-868 ;  Oortschakoff's  declaration, 
487;  Black  Sea  Conference,  488;  its 
advance  in  Asia,  497, 517, 584 ;  intrigues 
in  Turkey,  518,  519;  supports  Servia, 
628 ;  war  with  Turkey,  526,  527 ;  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  529,  581 ;  the  Berlin 
treaty,  532 ;  sends  a  mission  to  Cabul, 
587 ;  supports  Abdurahman,  540, 542. 


Sadowa,  battle,  866,  481. 

St.  Amaud,  character,  248;  objects  to 
invasion  of  the  Crimea,  246 ;  at  the 
Alma,  249,  250 ;  decides  on  the  flank 
march,  251 ;  death,  252. 

St.  Germans,  Lord  [see  Eliot],  introduces 
Coercion  Bill,  187;  Lord -Lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  225. 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  218. 

Salar  Jung,  827. 

Sale,  General,  in  Cabul,  68 ;  in  Jellalabad, 
66,  67 ;  at  Cabul,  70 ;  death,  142. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Privy  Seal,  218 ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  886. 

Salisbury  Lord  [see  Cranbome],  opposes 
University  Test  Bill,  466;  repudiates 
BusseU's  scheme,  506;  Indian  Secre- 
tary, 507 ;  approves  the  Public  Worship 
Bill,  510;  Disraeli's  speech  on,  512; 
Foreign  Secretary,  507;  his  circular, 
530-582 ;  approves  Sir  B.  Frere's  policy, 
586 ;  quarrels  with  Northbrook,  586. 

Salkeld,  at  Delhi,  817. 

Salonika,  murder  of  consuls  at,  520. 

San  Juan  difficulty,  491. 

San  StefiEmo,  treaty,  527,  529-581. 

Sandilli,  war  with,  228. 

Sandon,  Lord,  Protectionist,  52. 

Sandwith,  Dr.,  at  Ears,  282. 

Sanitary  reform,  88, 195,287, 884, 407, 504. 
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Sardinia,  181,  182,  185-187,  279,  280,  834, 
835,  343-846,  855-361. 

Saugor,  323. 

Savings  Banks,PostOffice,establi8hed,408. 

Savoy,  annexation  of,  857. 

Scarlett,  General,  at  Balaclava,  256,  257. 

Scobeleff,  General,  in  Turkey,  527. 

Scotland,  the  Disruption,  99-102 ;  potato 
disease  in,  155  :  Reform  Bill,  448,  449. 

Scutari,  Hospital,  266,  274,  278. 

Sebastopol,  Russian  fleet  at,  58  ;  Palmer- 
ston's views  on,  245,  246 ;  described, 
251 ;  defence  of,  252-255, 279 ;  fall  of,  281. 

Secocoeni,  his  war  with  the  Transvaal, 
545,  546. 

Selbome,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  450 ;  the 
Judicature  Bill,  496,  497;  his  Land 
Transfer  Bill,  514. 

Semmes,  Captain,  in  the  AldhavMii  878. 

Sepoys,  in  the  Afghan  war,  65 ;  mutiny, 
292-294,  297-801. 

Serano,  SiHinish  minister,  179,  475. 

Servia,  restrained  by  Russia,  519 ;  war 
with  Turkey,  523 ;  independent,  532. 

Seward,  the  Tretd  affair,  376. 

Sejrmour,  Sir  Hamilton,  in  St.  Peters- 
buig,  230-232. 

Seymour,  Sir  Michael,  in  China,  288,  290. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord  [see  Ashley],  his  phil- 
anthropy, 407,  408;  on  the  Public 
Worship  Bill,  611. 

Shakspeare,  Sir  Richmond,  in  Afghan- 
istan, 69,  70. 

Shaw,  leader  of  the  Orangemen,  18,  24. 

Shaw,  Home  Rule  leader,  555 ;  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  562. 

Sheffield,  riots  in,  44  ;  trades'  union  out- 
rages, 503,  504. 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  his  Transvaal 
policy,  546. 

Shere  Ali,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  584  ;  treaties 
with,  585  ;  character, -586  ;  rejects  the 
mission,  537  ;  flight  and  death,  538. 

Shere  Ali,  Governor  of  Candahar,  541. 

Shere  Singh  at  Mooltan,  193. 

Sherman,  American  General,  379. 

Shewell,  at  Balaclava,  258,  259. 

Shiel,  Minister  in  Persia,  288. 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  Kay,  on  education,  172. 

Sicily,  185,  858,  859. 

Sidon,  stormed,  58. 

Sikhs,  in  Cashmere,  60 ;  war  with,  142- 
144 :  at  Mooltan,  192-194. 

SiUstria.  siege  of,  243-244. 

Simonich,  at  Cabul,  60. 

Simpson,  General,  Chief  of  the  Staff,  274 ; 

S noted,   277;    succeeds  Raglan,  280; 
lie  Redan,  281. 
Sindh,  independent,  60  ;  war  in,  92-94. 
Sindia,  802,  303.  314,  818,  325. 
Sinope,  fleet  destroyed  at,  238. 
Slavery,  Brougham  on,  26,  27;  in  Jamaica. 

29 :  in  relation  with  Protection,  52,  86, 

121 ;  one  cause  of  American  Civil  War, 

873. 
Sleeman,  Sir  William,  approves  of  the 

annexation  of  Oude,  296. 
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meswlg  and  Holsteln,  first  war,  181,  203- 
207 ;  second  war,  362-866 ;  third  war, 
429-432. 

Slidell  and  Mason,  arrested,  376. 

Smith,  William  Henry,  Admiraltv,  607. 

Smith,  Dr.  Soathwood,  his  sanitary  re- 
port, 195. 

Smith,  Sir  Henry,  at  Aliwal,  148;  in 
Kaflhiria,  228. 

Smith,  Sir  Lionel,  in  Jamaica,  29. 

Smith,  Yemon,  Board  of  Control,  272; 
Canning's  letter  to,  339,  840. 

Smith,  Baiid.  at  Delhi,  315-317. 

Smith,  Brigadier,  at  Owalior,  325. 

Smyth,  TOotectionist,  124. 

Smyth,  Home  Role  leader,  557. 

Social  questions,  39,  88,  93,  95,  170,  171, 
206,  286,  287,  400,  406-408,  502-506,  514- 
516,  573-577. 

Soimonoff,  at  Inkerman,  262,  263. 

Somerset,  Duke  of.  Admiralty,  848; 
again,  410. 

Somerville,  Sir  William,  Irish  Secretary, 
154. 

Somnanth,  gates  of,  69,  70. 

Soojah  Dowlah,  expelled  by  Dost  Maho- 
med, 60 ;  restored  by  the  English,  61- 
63;  murdered,  68. 

Soult,  Marshal,  his  circular,  56. 

Spain,  Palmerston's  negotiations  in,  3,  5, 
53,  54 ;  the  Queen's  marriage,  148-153, 
179;  breach  with  England,  183,  184; 
candidates  for  the  throne,  475,  476. 

Spencer,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ire- 
land, 450. 

Spring-Rice,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1 ;  not  made  Speaker,  33 ;  his  finance, 
48 ;  becomes  Lord  Monteagle,  48. 

Stanhope,  Lord,  dislikes  the  Poor  Law, 
38,  86. 

Stanley,  Lord,  Joins  Peel,  2,  22;  opposes 
Russell's  Education  Bill,  42 ;  his  Irish 
Negotiation  Bm,  46, 47;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 77,  78 ;  reftises  to  support  Peel, 
133 ;  suggested  as  Premier,  134 ;  op- 
poses Russell's  Irish  Poor  Law  BiU, 
163;  condemns  Palmerston's  policy, 
208,  204 ;  foils  to  form  a  ministry,  212 ; 
becomes  Lord  Derby,  218.  [See 
Derby.] 

Stanley,  Lord  (his  son).  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 886 ;  Board  of  Control,  386 ;  In- 
dian Secretary,  330,  353;  Foreim  Secre- 
tary, 421 ;  remonstrates  with  Napoleon, 
482 ;  maintains  neutrality,  483 ;  Abys- 
sinian war,  437 ;  sees  the  urgency  of  the 
Irish  question,  442;  amendment  on 
the  Irish  Church,  446.    [See  Derby.] 

Stanley,  of  Alderley,*Board  of  Trade,  272; 
Postmaster-General,  348 ;  again,  410. 

Stanley,  Colonel  (brother  of  Lord  DerbyX 
War  Secretary,  507;  introduces  the 
Army  Bill,  559. 

Stansfeld,  Local  Government  Board,  450 ; 
his  suggestions  adopted,  509. 

Steinmetz,  Prussian  general,  477. 

Stephens,  the  Chartist,  44. 


Stephens,  Fenian,  417. 

Stewart,  General,  at  Caudahar,  538 ;'  at 

Cabul,  541 ;  marches  to  Peshawar,  542, 

548. 
Stopford,  Admiral,  bombards  Beyrout, 

58. 
Stratford  de  RedclifTe,  Lord,  at  Constanti- 
nople, 234-237. 
Strikes,  38,  89,  402-404,  504-506. 
Succession  duties,  tax  on,  500,  502. 
Suez  Canal,  purchased  516,  517. 
Sugden,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor  for 

Ireland,  77 ;  deprives  Repealers  of  their 

magistracy,  109. 
Sutherland,  Duchess  ol^  78. 
Swartzenbnrg,   Austrian   minister.   182; 

success  of,  199;  on  Palmerston's  fall, 

216. 
SwitzerUnd,  180, 184,  858. 


Tahiti,  difliculties  in,  147, 148. 

Tantia  Topi,  319,  820,  822-326. 

Tariff,  changes  in,  50,  83,  85,  93, 117,  121, 

123,  135,  227,  887,  891. 
Taylor,  William,  at  Patna,  319. 
TaVlor,  Alexander,  at  Delhi,  818. 
Tchemayeff,  Russian  general,  528. 
Temperance  movement  the,  50,  406,  407 ; 

Permissive  Bill,  497 ;   Licensing  Bill, 

472,  474,  508. 
Temple,  Dr.,  Essays  and  Reviews,  896. 
Tewfik,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  554. 
Texas,  annexation  of,  10. 
Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  436-438. 
Thiers,    French    minister,   57;    warlike 

views,  58, 147 ;  dismissed,  59 ;  minister, 

180;  his  mission,  479, 480 ;  head  of  the 

ministry,  482 ;  besieges  Paris,  488. 
Thom,  the  fiinatic,  43. 
Thomson  Poulett  (Lord  Sydenham),  Board 

of  Trade,  1 ;  Governor  of  Canada,  14. 
TiiMit  Thej  on  Lord  Durham,  18 ;  on  the 

Crimean  war,  269. 
Tithes,  Irish,  19,  21,  446,  451. 
Todleben,  at  Sebastopol,  253,  255,  256, 

279;  at  Plevna,  527. 
Torrington,  Lord,  in  Ceylon,  196. 
Towns  Improvement  Bill,  195. 
Tractarian  movement,  103-106,  210,  895- 

899  ;  Public  Worship  BiU,  510,  511. 
Trade,  depression  of,  48,  79,' 86,  189;  re- 
vival of,  195,  219,  401,  412,  428 ;  with 

Turkey,  65;  with  China,  71,  72,  76,  371; 

with  Japan,  871 ;  with  France,  886,  888, 

391,  392;  effect  of  American  war  on, 

886;  growth  of,  573. 
Trades  unions,  rise  of,  38,  89 ;  increase 

of,  401-404. 574 ;  legalised,  503^06, 516. 
Transvaal,  the,  annexation  of,  545,  546 ; 

independence  restored  to,  550-552. 
Trelawney,  Sir  John,  his  Church  Rate 

BiU,  399. 
Trent,  aflkir  of,  376. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  his  Indian  finance, 

354. 
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Trevelyan,  Sir  George  (his  son),  on  army 
reform,  469. 

Trevelyan,  Walter,  on  temperance,  407. 

Trochu,  President  of  French  GfoTem- 
ment,  478,  480,  482. 

Truro,  Lord  Chancellor,  164. 

Tiilloch,  Colonel,  his  report.  277. 

Tnrgot,  correspondence  with  Normanby, 
214,  215. 

Turkey,  Falmerston's  negotiations  with, 
and  war  with  Egypt,  54-59 ;  Hungarian 
reftigees  in,  199.  200;  the  Czar's  viows^ 
on,  281 ;  panic  in,  233 ;  negotiations  at 
Constantinople,^  238-285,  237;  declares 
war,  237;  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
238,  289, 243-245 ;  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
256,  260;  terms  of  peace,  275,  283 ;  the 
Dannbian  provinces,  334,  487;  Black 
Sea  Conference,  488;  misgovemment 
of,  518 ;  the  Andrassy  note,  519 ;  the 
Berlin  note,  523 ;  the  Bulgarian  insur- 
rection, 521,  522;  the  Servian  war, 
523-525;  the  Russian  war,  526,  527; 
the  Berlin  treaty,  528-532. 

Tyler,  American  President,  145. 


Ulstea  custom,  457,  459,  460. 
Ulundi,  expedition  against,  548-550. 
University  Reform,  241,  242,  463,  464, 
466,  467.  : 


Varka,  allied  troops  at,  244. 

Venice,  Revolution  in,  186 ;  captured  by 
Austria,  187,  199;  Napoleon^s  negotia- 
tions, 855-858;  Garibfudi's  efforts  for, 
359 ;  restored  to  Italy,  431. 

Victoria,  accession,  4 ;  civil  list,  5 ;  ob- 
jection to  change  her  ladies,  32 ;  mar- 
riage, 35 ;  at  Eu,  149,  150  ;  dislike  to 
Falmerston's  policy,  207,  212,  215 ;  her 
memorandum,  20&  216;  Napoleon's 
visit  to,  334 ;  difficulty  of  cnoosing 
Premier,  342 ;  volunteer  review,  861 ; 
Prince  Albert's  death,  394 ;  objects  to 
Disraeli's  resignation,  447 ;  Empress  of 

Victor  Emmanuel,  his  policy,  843,  856, 
meets  Garibaldi,  360 ;  King  of  Italy, 
861 ;  policy,  482. 

Vienna,  conferences  at,  285-287,  274,  275, 

treaty  of,  429. 
.Villafranca,  meeting,  855. 

Villiers,  Charles,  spokesman  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  80-82  ;  upholds  Free 
Trade,  124,  219 ;  Poor-Law  Board,  410. 

Vincent,  Chartist,  44. 

Vinoy,  General,  in  Paris,  481,  483. 

Volunteers,  861. 


Wales,  Rebecca  riots  in,  106. 107. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  his  visit  to  India,  518. 

Walewski,  his  conversations  with  Pal- 
merston,  215,  216 ;  his  despatch,  880, 
881 ;  reftises  to  sign  the  Osborne  com- 
pact. 835 ;  quoted,  887. 

Walpole,  Spencer,  Home  Secretary,  218, 
886 ;  resigns,  341 ;  Home  Secretary, 
421 ;  prevents  reform  meetings,  422. 

Washington  Treaty,  489. 

Water  Works  Bill,  565. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  desires  settlement 
of  Irish  Bills,  19 ;  asked  to  form  a 
ministry,  82;  quoted,  45;  foresees 
danger  in  Afghanistan,  62;  criticises 
Ellenborough,  70;  in  the  Cabinet,  77, 
78 ;  vindicates  the  Afghan  policy,  98 ; 
supports  Maynooth  Grant,  126 ;  objects 
to  Peel's  resignation,  183  ;  supports  tiie 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  138 :  supports 
EUenborou^.  141 ;  remains  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 155 ;  prevents  Char- 
tist riots,  177 ;  aavises  General  Napier's 
being  sent  to  India,  194 ;  death,  222  ; 
signature  to  treaty  with  the  Czar, 
281. 

Westbury,  Lord,  his  law  reforms,  851, 
352;  resigns,  852;  his  Judgment  on 
the  Essays  and  Reviews,  396,  897 ;  his 
Registration  Act,  514. 

Whamcliffe,  Lord,  President  of  the 
Council,  77. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  on  the  Poor-Law 
Commission,  17. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  at  Cawnpore,  308, 
809. 

Whish,  General,  at  Mooltan,  193, 194. 

Whitelock,  General,  at  Madras,  328 ;  at 
Banda,  325. 

Wild,  in  Afghanistan,  67. 

William,  King  of  Prussia,  Regent,  845 ; 
King,  864 ;  quarrel  with  France,  476 ; 
in  France,  478  ;  friendly  with  the  Czar, 
488;  Emperor,  arbitrator  in  the  San- 
Juan  difficulty,  491. 

William  IV.,  hostile  to  his  ministers,  1, 
4 ;  death,  4. 

Williams,  General,  at  Ears,  282. 

Wilson,  Archdale,  at  Delhi,  305,  806,  315, 
317. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  at  Lucknow,  812,  318. 

Wilson,  James,  nls  Indian  finance,  854. 

Wilaon,  Rivers,  his  Egyptian  finance, 
563. 

Windham,  General,  at  Cawnpore,  320. 

Window  tax  repealed,  211,  212. 

Wise,  his  Education  Scheme,  41. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  210,  211. 

Wodehouse,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  410;  suspends  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  417. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet.  In  Ashantee,  498, 
499 ;  chief  of  the  staff.  529 ;  in  Natal, 
545 ;  reorganises  Zululand,  550 ;  High 
Commissioner,  550. 

Wonderfonteln,  meeting  at,  550. 

Wood,  Colonel,  in  Zululand,  548,  549. 
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Wood,  Sir  Gharies,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 154 ;  raises  a  loan  to  meet  the 
Irish  fkmine,  160 ;  opposes  the  Factory 
Bill,  170 ;  examines  the  fiank  Act,  173  ; 
his  budget^-  174,  176;  his  economic 
views,  191 ;  his  budget,  211 ;  Board  of 
Control,  236;  Admiralty,  272,  273; 
Indian  Secretary,  348 ;  his  able  admini- 
stration, 863,  854. 

Working  Classes,  distress  among,  87,  80, 
86,  rise  of  trades  anions,  88 ;  necessity 
for  education,  40-48;  the  Poor  Law, 
90  ;  interest  felt  in,  98, 96 ;  opposed  to 
Com  Law  League,  87,  181 ;  effect  of 
Crimean  war  on,  276 ;  nnitaiy  reforms, 
195,  287 ;  cotton  fiunine,  877,  881-384 ; 
practical  politics  of,  400;  trades 
unions,  401-404 ;  co-operation,  405, 406 ; 
temperance  movement,  407;  Peabody 
buildings,  408  ;  cheap  trains,  408 ;  in- 
terest in  the  Reform  Bill,  422 ;  trades 


unions,  502-506;  legislation  for,  515- 
516 ;  political  power,  570 ;   condition 
of,  573-577.    [See  also  Chartism;  Edu- 
cation ;  factory  Bills.] 
Wyse,  in  Oreeee,  201,  202. 


Yakoob  EIhan,  Begent  at  Cabul,  588 ; 

treaty  with,  589 ;  deposed,  540. 
Yeh,  Chinese  Commissioner,  290,  291. 
Y^g,  Sir  John,  Irish  Secretary,  225. 
Tu\f  Khan,  at  Herat,  288. 


Zulus,  the,  545 ;  irritated  against  the 
Boers,  546,  547;  war  with,  548-550. 
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ILL 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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